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lt is no exaggeration to use the word "revolution" when talking about how our lives have changed over the past few 
decades. Today we rely on information and communication technologies and devices that hadn't even been imagined 
in 1 980. The way we live and work has changed profoundly - and so has the set of skills we need to participate fully in 
and benefit from our hyper-connected societies and increasingly knowledge-based economies. 

Governments need a clear picture not only of how labour markets and economies are changing, but of the extent to 
which their citizens are equipping themselves with the skills demanded in the 21 st century, since people with low skills 
proficiency face a much greater risk of economie disadvantage, a higher likelihood of unemployment, and poor health. 
Our new publication series, the OECD Skills Outlook, aims to provide that picture. It will offer an annual overview 
of how skills are being developed, activated and used across OECD and partner countries, and highlight the kinds 
of education, employment, tax and other social policies that encourage and allow people to make the most of their 
potential. 

This inaugural edition of the OECD Skills Outlook is devoted to reporting the results of the first round of the Survey of Adult 
Skills, a product of the Programme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies (PIAAC). The survey provides a 
rich source of data on adults' proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments - the 
key information-processing skills that are invaluable in 21st-century economies - and in various "generic" skills, such as 
co-operation, communication, and organising one's time. 

If there is one central message emerging from this new survey, it is that what people know and what they do with what 
they know has a major impact on their life chances. The median hourly wage of workers who can make complex 
inferences and evaluate subtle truth claims or arguments in written texts is more than 60% higher than for workers who 
can, at best, read relatively short texts to locate a single piece of information. Those with low literacy skills are also more 
than twice as likely to be unemployed. The survey also shows that how literacy skills are distributed across a population 
has significant implications on how economie and social outcomes are distributed within the society. If large proportions 
of adults have low reading and numeracy skills, introducing and disseminating productivity-improving technologies 
and work-organisation practices can therefore be hampered. But the impact of skills goes far beyond earnings and 
employment. In all countries, individuals with lower proficiency in literacy are more likely than those with better 
literacy skills to report poor health, to believe that they have little impact on political processes, and not to participate in 
associative or volunteer activities. In most countries, they are also less likely to trust others. 

These results, and results from future rounds of the survey, will inform much of the analysis contained in subsequent 
editions of the Outlook. The Outlook will bui ld on the extensive body of OECD work in education and training, including 
findings from its Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) and its policy reviews of vocational education 
and training, and its work on skills, particularly the Skills Strategy- the integrated, cross-governmentframework developed 
by experts across the Organisation to help countries understand more about how to invest in skills in ways that will 
transform lives and drive economies. The OECD Skills Outlook will show us where we are, where we need to be, and 
how to get there if we want to be fully engaged citizens in a global economy. 




Angel Gurria 

OECD Secretary-General 
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Data underlying the figures 

Detailed data tables corresponding to the figures presented in the main body of the report can be found in Annex A. 
These figures and tables share a common reference number, are numbered according to the corresponding 
chapters, and include an abbreviation in brackets to denote one of the three direct measures of ski I Is for which 
there are data in the Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) - literacy (L), numeracy (N) and problem solving in technology- 
rich environments (P). As an example, Figure 3.1 (L) denotes the first figure in Chapter 3 based on the literacy 
scale and it has Table A3.1 (L) as a corresponding data table in Annex A. 

Annex B includes other detailed data tables that either correspond to figures included in boxes or to citations in 
the main body of the report, but for which no figure was provided. 

Unless otherwise stated, the population underlying each of the figures and tables covers adults aged 1 6-65. 
Web package 

Figures included in Chapters 3 through 6 and the corresponding data tables contained in Annex A present 
data for only one of the three direct measures of skills, either literacy (L), numeracy (N) or problem solving in 
technology-rich environments (P). A more comprehensive set of tables (and figures, when available) can be found 
on the web at www.oecd.org/site/piaac/. This more comprehensive web package includes all the figures and 
tables included in the report as well as data tables for the other skills domains referred to but not examined in the 
report. The package consists of Excel® workbooks that can be viewed and downloaded by chapter. 

StatLinks 

A StatLink URL address is provided under each figure and table. Readers using the pdf version of the report 
can simply click on the relevant StatLinks url to either open or download an Excel® workbook containing the 
corresponding figures and tables. Readers of the print version can access the Excel® workbook by typing the 
StatLink address in their Internet browser. 

Cakulating international averages (means) 

Most figures and tables presented in this report and in the web package include a cross-country average in 
addition to values for individual countries or sub-national entities. The average in each figure or table corresponds 
to the arithmetic mean of the respective estimates for each of the OECD member countries included in the figure 
or table. As partner countries, Cyprus* and the Russian Federation are not included in the cross-country averages 
presented in any of the figures or tables. 

Standard error (S.E.) 

The statistical estimates presented in this report are based on samples of adults, rather than values that could be 
calculated if every person in the target population in every country had answered every question. Therefore, each 
estimate has a degree of uncertainty associated with sampling and measurement error, which can be expressed 
as a Standard error. The use of confidence intervals provides a way to make inferences about the population 
means and proportions in a manner that reflects the uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. In this 
report, confidence intervals are stated at 95% confidence level. In other words, the result for the corresponding 
population would lie within the confidence interval in 95 out of 1 00 replications of the measurement on different 
samples drawn from the same population. 

Statistical significance 

Differences considered to be statistical ly significant from either zero or between estimates are based on the 5% 
level of significance, unless otherwise stated. In the figures, statistical ly significant estimates are denoted in a 
darker tone. 
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Symbols for missing data and abbreviations 

a Data are not applicable because the category does not apply. 



c There are too few observations or no observation to provide rel iable estimates (i.e. there are fewer than 

30 individuals). Also denotes unstable odds ratios which may occur when probabilities are very close 
to or 1 . 

m Data are not available. The data are not submitted by the country or were collected but subsequently 

removed from the publication for technical reasons. 

w Data have been withdrawn at the request of the country concerned. 

S.E. Standard Error 

S.D. Standard Deviation 



Score dif. Score-point difference between x and y 



% dif. 


Difference in percentage points between x and y 


(L) 


Literacy domain 


(N) 


Numeracy domain 


(P) 


Problem solving in technology-rich environments domain 


GDP 


Gross Domestic Product 


ISCED 


International Standard Classification of Education 


ISCO 


International Standard Classification of Occupations 



Country coverage 

This publication features data on 20 OECD countries: Australia, Austria, Canada, the Czech Republic, Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, 
Spain, Sweden and the United States. Three OECD sub-national entities include: Flanders (Belgium), England 
(United Kingdom), and Northern Ireland (United Kingdom). In addition, two countries that are not members of the 
OECD participated in the survey: Cyprus* and the Russian Federation**. 

Data estimates for England (UK) and Northern Ireland (UK) are presented separately as well as combined in the 
data tables, but only as combined (i.e. England/N. Ireland [UK]) in the figures. 

Data estimates for France are included only in Chapters2 and 3 of the report. Data estimates for the Russian Federation 
are included only in the data tables of Chapter 2 in Annex A of the report due to the timing of the availability of a 
final data set. Comprehensive data for both countries are expected to be available as part of the web package (see 
web package section in this Guide). 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) is being implemented in nine additional countries: Chile, Greece, Indonesia, 
Israël, Lithuania, New Zealand, Singapore, Slovenia andTurkey. Data collection will take place in 2014 and the 
results will be released in 201 6. 

Rounding 

Data estimates, including mean scores, proportions, odds ratios and Standard errors, are generally rounded to 
one decimal place. Therefore, even if the value (0.0) is shown for Standard errors, this does not necessarily imply 
that the Standard error is zero, but that it is smaller than 0.05. 

Education levels 

The classification of levels of education is based on the International Standard Classification of Education 
(ISCED 1997). 
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Further documentation and resources 



The details of the technical standards guiding the design and implementation of the Survey of Adult Ski lis 
(PIAAC) can be found at {www.oecd.org/site/piaac/). Information regarding the design, methodology and 
implementation of the Survey of Adult Skills can be found in summary form in The Survey of Adult Skills: 
Reader's Companion (OECD, 2013) and, in detail, in the Technical Report of the Survey of Adult Skills 
(OECD, 2013, forthcoming). 



*Notes regarding Cyprus 

Readers should note the following information provided by Turkey and by the European Union Member States of 
the OECD and the European Union regarding the status of Cyprus: 

Note by Turkey 

The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There 
is no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises 
the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the 
context of the United Nations, Turkey shall preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union 

The Republic of Cyprus is recognised by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. 
The information in this document relates to the area under the effective control of the Government of the 
Republic of Cyprus. 

Throughoutthis report, including the main body, boxes and annexes, Cyprus is accompanied by a symbol pointing 
to these notes. 

**A note regarding the Russian Federation 

The data from the Russian Federation are preliminary and may be subject to change. Readers should note that 
the sample for the Russian Federation does not include the population of the Moscow municipal area. The data 
published, therefore, do not represent the entire resident population aged 1 6-65 in Russia but rather the population 
of Russia excludingthe population residing in the Moscow municipal area. 

More detailed information regarding the data from the Russian Federation as well as that of other countries can be 
found in the Technical Report of the Survey of Adult Skills (OECD, 201 3, forthcoming). 
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Executive Suromary 




The technological revolution that began in the last decades of the 20th century has affected nearly every aspect of life in 
the 21 st: from how we "talk" with our friends and loved ones, to how we shop, and how and where we work. Quicker 
and more efficiënt transportation and communication services have made it easier for people, goods, services and capital 
to move around the world, leading to the globalisation of economies. These social and economie transformations have, 
in turn, changed the demand for ski I Is as well. With manufacturing and certain low-skill tasks increasingly becoming 
automated, the need for routine cognitive and craft ski I Is is declining, while the demand for information-processing 
and other high-level cognitive and interpersonal ski I Is is growing. In addition to mastering occupation-specific ski I Is, 
workers in the 21 st century must also have a stock of information-processing skills and various "generic" ski 1 1 s, including 
interpersonal communication, self-management, and the ability to learn, to help them weather the uncertainties of a 
rapidly changing labour market. 

The Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) was designed to provide insights into the availability of some of these key skills in 
society and how they are used at work and at home. It directly measures proficiency in several information-processing 
skills - namely literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments. The main findings of the survey 
and of the analysis of results are presented below. 

WH AT AD U LTS CAN DO IN LITERACY, NUMERACY AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

■ In most countries, there are significant proportions of adults who score at lower levels of proficiency on the literacy 
and numeracy scales. Across the countries involved in the study, between 4.9% and 27.7% of adults are proficient at 
only the lowest levels in literacy and 8.1 % to 31 .7% are proficient at only the lowest levels in numeracy. 

■ In many countries, there are large proportions of the population that have no experience with, or lack the basic skills 
needed to use ICTs for many everyday tasks. At a minimum, this ranges from less than 7% of 16-65 year-olds in 
the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden to around 23% or higher in Italy, Korea, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Spain. 
Even among adults with computer skills, most scored at the lowest level of the problem solving in technology-rich 
environments scale. 

■ Only between 2.9% and 8.8% of adults demonstrate the highest level of proficiency on the problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale. 

HOW CERTAIN SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS ARE LINKED 
TO SKILLS PROFICIENCY 

■ Adults with tertiary-level qualifications have, on average, a 36 score-point advantage in literacy - the equivalent of 
five years of formal schooling - over adults who have completed lower-than-upper secondary education, after other 
characteristics have been taken into account. 

■ The combination of poor initial education and lack of opportunities to further improve proficiency has the potential 
to evolve into a vicious cycle in which poor proficiency leads to fewer opportunities to further develop proficiency 
and vice versa. 

■ Immigrants with a foreign-language background have significantly lower proficiency in literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving in technology-rich environments than native-born adults whose first or second language learned as 
child was the same as the language of assessment, even when other factors are taken into account. 

■ While older adults generally have lower proficiency than their younger counterparts, the extent of the gap between 
generations varies considerably among countries, suggesting that policy and other circumstances may weaken the impact 
of the factors responsible for the otherwise negative relationship between key information-processing skills and age. 
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■ Men have higher scores in numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments than women, but the 



gap is not large and is further reduced when other characteristics are taken into account. Among younger adults, the 
gender gap difference in proficiency is negligible. 



HOW SKILLS ARE USED IN THE WORKPLACE 

■ The use of ski I Is in the workplace influences a number of labour market phenomena, including productivity and the 
gender gap in wages. 

■ It is not uncommon that more proficient workers use their ski I Is at work less intensively than less proficient workers do, 
indicating that mismatches between ski 1 1 s proficiency and the use of ski 1 1 s in the workplace are pervasive. 

■ An individual's occupation is more strongly associated with how that person uses ski I Is at work than either his or her 
educational attainment or the type of employment contract he or she has. 

■ About 21% of workers are over-qualified and 13% are under-qualified for their jobs, which has a significant impact 
on wages and productivity. 

HOW SKILLS ARE DEVELOPED AND MAINTAINED - AND LOST 

■ Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is closely related to age, 
reaching a peak at around 30 years of age and declining steadily, with the oldest age groups displaying lower levels 
of proficiency than the youngest. The decline in proficiency over time is related both to differences in the amount 
and quality of the opportunities that individuals have had to develop and maintain proficiency (particularly, but not 
exclusively, through formal education and training) over their lifetimes, and to the effects of biological ageing. 

■ At the country level, there is a clear relationship between the extent of participation in organised adult learning 
activities and average proficiency in key information-processing ski lis. 

■ Adults who engage more often in literacy- and numeracy-related activities and use ICTs more - both at and outside of 
work - have greater proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem-solving ski I Is, even after accounting for educational 
attainment. Engagement in relevant activities outside of work has an even stronger relationship with proficiency in the 
ski I Is assessed than engagement in similar activities at work. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SKILLS PROFICIENCY AND ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING 

■ Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is positively and independently 
associated with the probability of participating in the labour market and being employed, and with higher wages. 

■ In all countries, individuals who score at lower levels of proficiency in literacy are more likely than those with higher 
proficiency to report poor health, believe that they have little impact on the political process, and not participate in 
associative or volunteer activities. In most countries, individuals with lower proficiency are also more likely to have 
lower levels of trust in others. 
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ABOUT THE SURVEY OF ADULT SKILLS (PIAAC) 

A decade after the publication of results from the first round of the Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA), its seminal assessment of the knowledge and ski I Is of 1 5-year-olds, the OECD has conducted its first Survey of 
Adult Skills, which extends the assessment of skills to the entire adult population. The survey, a product of the OECD 
Programme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies (PIAAC), focuses on skills - literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving - similar to those assessed in PISA; but the two studies use different assessment tasks, reflecting the 
different contexts in which 1 5-year-old students and older adults live. The surveys have complementary goals: PISA seeks 
to identify ways in which students can learn better, teachers can teach better, and schools can operate more effectively; 
the Survey of Adult Skills focuses on how adults develop their skills, how they use those skills, and what benefits they 
gain from using them. To this end, the Survey of Adult Skills collects information on how skills are used at home, in 
the workplace and in the community; how these skills are developed, maintained and lost over a lifetime; and how 
these skills are related to labour market participation, income, health, and social and political engagement. With this 
information, the Survey of Adult Skills can help policy makers to: 

■ examine the impact of reading, numeracy and problem-solving skills on a range of economie and social outcomes; 

■ assess the performance of education and training systems, workplace practices and social policies in developing the 
skills required by the labour market and by society, in general; and 

■ identify policy levers to reduce deficiencies in key competencies. 



Key facts about the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 

What is assessed 

The Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) assesses the proficiency of adults from age 1 6 onwards in literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving in technology-rich environments. These skills are "key information-processing competencies" 
that are relevant to adults in many social contexts and work situations, and necessary for fully integrating and 
participating in the labour market, education and training, and social and civic life. 

In addition, the survey collects a range of information on the reading- and numeracy-related activities of 
respondents, the use of information and communication technologies at work and in everyday life, and on a 
range of generic skills, such as collaborating with others and organising one's time, required of individuals in 
their work. Respondents are also asked whether their skills and qualifications match their work requirements and 
whether they have autonomy over key aspects of their work. 

Methods 

■ Around 1 57 000 adults aged 1 6-65 were surveyed in 24 countries and sub-national regions: 22 OECD member 
countries - Australia, Austria, Belgium (Flanders), Canada, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Spain, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom (England and Northern Ireland), and the United States; and two partner countries - 
Cyprus (see notes at the end of this chapter) and the Russian Federation. 

■ Data collection for the Survey of Adult Skills took place from 1 August 2011 to 31 March 2012 in most 
participating countries. In Canada, data collection took place from November 201 1 to June 2012; and France 
collected data from September to November 2012. 
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■ The language of assessment was the official language or languages of each participating country. In some 
countries, the assessment was also conducted in widely spoken minority or regional languages. 

■ Two components of the assessment were optional: the assessment of problem solving in technology-rich 
environments and the assessment of reading components. Twenty of the 24 participating countries administered 
the problem-solving assessment and 21 administered the reading components assessment. 

■ The target population for the survey was the non-institutionalised population, aged 1 6-65 years, residing in the 
country at the time of data collection, irrespective of nationality, citizenship or language status. 

■ Sample sizes depended primarily on the number of cognitive domains assessed and the number of languages 
in which the assessment was administered. Some countries boosted sample sizes in order to have reliable 
estimates of proficiency for the residents of particular geographical regions and/or for certain sub-groups of the 
population such as indigenous inhabitants or immigrants. The achieved samples ranged from a minimum of 
approximately 4 500 to a maximum of nearly 27 300. 

■ The survey was administered under the supervision of trained interviewers either in the respondent's home 
or in a location agreed between the respondent and the interviewer. The background questionnaire was 
administered in Computer-Aided Personal Interview format by the interviewer. Depending on the situation of 
the respondent, the time taken to complete the questionnaire ranged between 30 and 45 minutes. 

■ After having answered the background questionnaire, the respondent completed the assessment either on a 
laptop computer or by completing a paper version using printed test booklets, depending on their computer 
skills. Respondents could take as much or as little time as needed to complete the assessment. On average, the 
respondents took 50 minutes to complete the cognitive assessment. 

■ Respondents with very low literacy skills bypassed the full literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environment assessments and went directly to a test of basic "reading component" skills 
instead. This test assessed vocabulary knowledge, the ability to process meaning at the level of the sentence, 
and to fluently read passages of text. The test had no time limit but the time taken by respondents to complete 
the tasks was recorded. The reading components assessment was also taken by all respondents taking the paper 
version of the assessment. 

Additional countries 

■ A second round of the Survey of Adult Skills started in 2012 involving nine additional countries. Data will be 
collected in 201 4 and the results will be released in 201 6. 



WHAT THE RESULTS SHOW AND WHAT THIS MEANS FOR POLICY 

Skills transform lives and drive economies 

Skills have a major impact on each individual's life chances. 

Skills transform lives, generate prosperity and promote social inclusion. Without the right skills, people are kept at the 
margins of society, technological progress does not translate into economie growth, and enterprises and countries can't 
compete in today's globally connected and increasingly complex world. Getting the best returns on investment in skills 
requires good information about the skills that are needed and available in the labour market. It also requires policies 
that ensure that skills are used effectively to generate better jobs that lead to better lives. To support these goals, the 
OECD has begun to measure the skills of adult populations. 

If there is one central message emerging from this new Survey of Adult Skills, it is that what people know and what 
they can do with what they know has a major impact on their life chances. For example, the median hourly wage of 
workers scoring at Level 4 or 5 in literacy - those who can make complex inferences and evaluate subtle truth claims 
or arguments in written texts - is more than 60% higher than for workers scoring at Level 1 or below - those who can, 
at best, read relatively short texts to locate a single piece of information that is identical to the information given in the 
question or directive or to understand basic vocabulary. Those with low literacy skills are also more than twice as likely 
to be unemployed. 
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Low-skilled individuals are increasingly likely to be left behind... 

As the demand for ski I Is continues to shift towards more sophisticated tasks, as jobs increasingly involve analysing and 
communicating information, and as technology pervades all aspects of life, those individuals with poor literacy and 
numeracy ski ] Is are more likely to find themselves at risk. Poor proficiency in information-processing ski I Is limits adults' 
access to many basic services, to better-paying and more-rewarding jobs, and to the possibility of participating in further 
education and training, which is crucial for developing and maintaining ski I Is over the working life and beyond. 

...and countries with lower levels of skills risk losing in competitiveness as the world economy 
becomes more dependent on skills. 

Those relationships hold not just for individuals; they also apply to countries: per capita incomes are higher in countries 
with larger proportions of adults who reach the highest levels of literacy or numeracy proficiency and with smaller 
proportions of adults at the lowest levels of proficiency. 

Inequality in skills is associated with inequality in income. 

How literacy skills are distributed across a population also has significant implications on how economie and social 
outcomes are distributed within the society. The Survey of Adult Skills shows that higher levels of inequality in literacy 
and numeracy skills are associated with greater inequality in the distribution of income, whatever the causal nature of 
this relationship. If large proportions of adults have low reading and numeracy skills, introducing and disseminating 
productivity-improving technologies and work-organisation practices can be hampered; that, in turn, will stall 
improvements in living standards. 



■ Figure 0.1 ■ 

Likelihood of positive social and economie outcomes among highly literate adults 

Increased likelihood (odds ratio) of adults scoring at Level 4/5 in literacy reporting high earnings, high levels of trust 
and political efficacy, good health, participating in volunteer activities and being employed, 
compared with adults scoring at or below Level I in literacy (adjusted) 
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Notes: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. High wages are defined as workers' 
hourly earnings that are above the country's median. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink "BtïW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932903633 



Those with lower skills proficiency also tend to report poorer health, lower civic engagement and less 
trust. 

But the impact of skills goes far beyond earnings and employment. In all countries, individuals with lower proficiency 
in literacy are more likely than those with better literacy skills to report poor health, to believe that they have little 
impact on political processes, and not to participate in associative or volunteer activities. In most countries, they are 
also less likely to trust others. For example, on average across countries, individuals who perform at Level 1 in literacy 
are twice as likely to report low levels of trust as individuals who score at Level 4 or 5, even after accounting for their 
education and social background. While the causal nature of these relationships is difficult to discern, these links 
clearly matter, because trust is the glue of modern societies and the foundation of economie behaviour. Without trust 
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in governments, public institutions and well-regulated markets, public support for ambitious and innovative policies is 
difficult to mobilise, particularly where short-term sacrifices are involved and where long-term benefits are not evident. 
Less trust can also lead to lower rates of compliance with rules and regulations and therefore lead to more stringent 
and bureaucratie regulations. Citizens and businesses may avoid taking risks, delaying decisions regarding investment, 
innovation and labour mobility that are essential to jump-start growth and regain competitiveness. Emphasising fairness 
and integrity in policy development and implementation, ensuring that policy making is more inclusive, and building 
real engagement with citizens all involve citizens' ski lis. 

The survey results provide new insights info the policy challenges facing skills systems. 

Taken together, these results underscore the crucial importance of information-processing skills in adults' participation 
in the labour market, education and training, and in social and civic life. These skills are also highly transferable and 
therefore relevant to many social contexts and work situations. Accessing, analysing and communicating information 
takes now place largely through the use of digital devices and applications, such as personal computers, smart phones 
and the Internet. The capacity to use these devices i ntel I igently to manage information is thus becoming essential. 

The survey results offer vital insights for policy makers working to tackle the challenges involved in developing skills, 
activating the supply of skills, and putting skills to more effective use so as to achieve better outcomes for individuals 
and societies. While the survey only shows correlations, these results, when combined with the wealth of OECD policy 
analysis, can inform improvements to skills systems. 

The level and distribution of skills differs markedly across countries 
All countries can shape their own skills profile. 

Perhaps most important in the context of public policy, the information-processing skills measured by the Survey of Adult 
Skills are "learnable". That is, countries can shape the level and distribution of these skills in their populations through 
the quality and equity of learning opportunities both in formal educational institutions and in the workplace. Againstthis 
backdrop, it is striking how widely countries vary in how well their populations are prepared. 

Finland and Japan have large shares of top-performers... 

Roughly every fifth Finn and Japanese reads at high levels (Level 4 or 5 on the Survey of Adult Skills). This means, for 
example, that they can perform multiple-step operations to integrate, interpret, or synthesise information from complex 
or lengthy texts that involve conditional and/or competing information; and they can make complex inferences and 
appropriately apply background knowledge as well as interpret or evaluate subtle truth claims or arguments. They 
are also good at numbers: they can analyse and engage in complex reasoning about quantities and data, statistics 
and chance, spatial relationships, change, proportions and formulae; perform tasks involving multiple steps and select 
appropriate problem-solving strategies and processes; and understand arguments and communicate well-reasoned 
explanations for answers or choices. 

...while in other countries, large proportions of adults struggle with the most basic skills. 

In other countries large proportions of young people leave school with poor skills in literacy, numeracy and problem 
solving, and significant numbers of adults have low levels of proficiency in the information-processing skills increasingly 
needed in the information societies of today. In Italy and Spain, for example, only 1 in 20 adults is proficient at the 
highest level of literacy (Level 4 or 5). More than 1 out of 3 adults in these countries performs at or below the lowest 
level of proficiency (Level 1) in both literacy and numeracy. These individuals can, at best, read relatively short texts to 
locate a single piece of information that is identical to the information given in the question or directive, understand 
basic vocabulary, determine the meaning of sentences, and read continuous texts with some degree of fluency. They 
can, at best, perform one-step or simple mathematical processes involving counting, sorting, basic arithmetic operations, 
understanding simple percentages, and locating and identifying elements of simple or common graphical or spatial 
representations. 

Most of the variation in skills proficiency is observed within, not herween, countries. 

However, even highly literate nations have significant liabilities in their talent pool. Indeed, a closer look at the results 
reveals that more than nine-tenths of the overall variation in literacy skills observed through the survey lies within, 
rather than between, countries. In fact, in all but one participating country, at least one in ten adults is proficient only 
at or below Level 1 in literacy or numeracy. In other words, significant numbers of adults do not possess the most basic 
information-processing skills considered necessary to succeed in today's world. Policy makers should be particularly 
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concerned about low proficiency in literacy and numeracy among workers in elementary occupations, as it may hamper 
the introduction of changes in technologies and organisational structures that can improve productivity. Poor literacy 
and numeracy skills may also place workers at considerable risk in the event that they lose their jobs or have to assume 
new or different duties when new technologies, processes and forms of work organisation are introduced. 

■ Figure 0.2 ■ 
Literacy proficiency among 16-65 year-olds 

Percentage of ad u lts scoring at each proficiency level in literacy 

■ Below tevel 1 □ Level 1 □ Level 2 ■ Level 3 ■ Level 4/5 
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Notes: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language 
difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score in literacy. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A2.1 and A2.2a. 
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In nearly all countries, at least 10% of adults lack the most elementary computer skills. 

The Survey of Adult Skills also shows that, in most countries, significant shares of adults have trouble using digital 
technology, communication tools and networks to acquire and evaluate information, communicate with others and 
perform practical tasks. Across participating countries, from 7% to 27% of adults report having no experience in using 
computers or lack the most elementary computer skills, such as the ability to use a mouse. In addition, there are also 
adults who lack confidence in their ability to use computers. Of the adults undertaking the problem-solving assessment, 
most are only capable of using familiar applications to solve problems that involve few steps and explicit criteria, such 
as sorting e-mails into pre-existing folders. 
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Naturally, young adults are more likely than their older counterparts to have computer ski I Is or to have higher 
proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments; yet in some countries, there are surprisingly small 
proportions of young adults who can solve more complex problems in computer environments. The Nordic countries 
and the Netherlands have been far more successful than other countries in creating an environment in which most adults 
have experience with computers and few have only the most basic computer ski lis. 

Social background has a strong impact on skills in some countries... 

In England/Northern Ireland (UK), Germany, Italy, Poland and the United States, social background has a major impact 
on literacy skills. In these countries more so than in others, the children of parents with low levels of education have 
significantly lower proficiency than those whose parents have higher levels of education, even after taking other factors 
into account. 



...but Japan, Australia, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden combine above-average performance 
with a high level of equity. 

Interestingly, the data show no relationship between a country's average literacy skills and the impact of social background 
on those skills, suggesting that high average proficiency does not need to come at the expense of social inequities. Japan, 
and to a lesser extent Australia, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, combine above-average performance with a high 
level of equity. France, Germany, Poland and the United States all show both below-average performance and large 
social disparities. 

The fact that the countries with the greatest social inequities in the OECD Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) are also those with low rates of social mobility as observed in the Survey of Adult Skills suggests that the relationship 
between social disadvantage and lower skills proficiency may be established early in individuals' lives. 

In Korea and the United States, the relationship between socio-economic background 
and skills proficiency is much weaker among younger adults than among older adults. 

Moreover, the relationship between parents' education and skills proficiency varies across generations. In Korea and 
the United States, for example, the relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency is much 
weaker among younger adults than among older adults. In Australia and the Slovak Republic, the reverse is true. In some 
countries, improvements in access to and the quality of education for individuals from disadvantaged backgrounds 
have weakened the relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency among younger adults. 
In others, the ways in which skills are developed and used later in life may reinforce initial social disparities. For 
example, in some contexts access to school may be closely related to social background while subsequent skills 
development may primarily reflect an individual's ability, irrespective of his or her social background. Either way, 
breaking the cycle of disadvantage across generations and enhancing social mobility is a key policy goal - and 
challenge. 

Foreign-language immigrants with low levels of education tend to have low skills proficiency, 
and successful integration is not simply a matter of time. 

In most countries, immigrants with a foreign-language background have significantly lower proficiency in literacy and 
numeracy than native-born adults. Countries with relatively large immigrant populations, such as Flanders (Belgium), 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United States, need to consider more effective ways to support immigrants in 
learning the host language, through pre- and/or post-arrival interventions. 

Successful integration is not simply a matter of time. In some countries, the time elapsed since immigrants arrived 
appears to make little difference to their proficiency in literacy and numeracy, suggesting either that the incentives to 
learn the language of the receiving country are not strong or that policies that encourage learning the language of the 
receiving country are of limited effectiveness. 

Foreign-language immigrants who have low levels of education are particularly at risk. When low educational attainment 
is combined with poor proficiency in the language of the host country, integration into the labour market and society 
becomes even more difficult. The challenges posed by migration and social diversity are, if anything, likely to increase 
over the years to come, both in countries that traditional ly benefit from immigration and in those that have not previously 
seen high rates of immigration. In some countries, the rapid ageing of populations will also contribute to massive shifts 
in the composition of the talent pool. 
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Some countries have made significant progress in improving skills proficiency 
Older Koreans have low skills while younger ones are top performers. 

The Survey of Adult Skills results show how effective countries have been in developing literacy skills through successive 
generations. The gains made in some countries illustrate the pace of progress that is achievable. For example, Korea is 
among the three lowest-performing countries when comparing the skills proficiency of 55-65 year-olds; however, when 
comparing proficiency among 16-24 year-olds, Korea ranks second only to Japan. Similarly, older Finns perform at 
around the average among the countries taking part in the Survey of Adult Skills while younger Finns are, together with 
young adults from Japan, Korea and the Netherlands, today's top performers. 



■ Figure 0.3 ■ 

Literacy skills gap between older and younger generations 
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In other countries, the talent pool is shrinking... 

However, progress has been highly uneven across countries. In England/Northern Ireland (UK) and the United States, 
improvements between younger and older generations are barely apparent. Young people in these countries are entering 
a much more demanding labour market, yet they are not much better prepared than those who are retiring. England/ 
Northern Ireland (UK) is among the three highest-performing countries in literacy when comparing 55-65 year-olds; 
but England/Northern Ireland (UK) is among the bottom three countries when comparing literacy proficiency among 
16-24 year-olds. In numeracy, the United States performs around the average when comparing the proficiency of 
55-65 year-olds, but is lowest in numeracy among all participating countries when comparing proficiency among 
16-24 year-olds. This is not necessarily because performance has declined in England/Northern Ireland (UK) or 
the United States, but because it has risen so much faster in so many other countries across successive generations. 

...which could imply a decline in the relative standing of these countries. 

Of course, the survey data are results from a cross-section of populations, not cohorts, so some of the observed differences 
across generations are attributable to changes in the composition of populations, such as increased social diversity, 
income inequality or migration, or to different rates with which skills depreciate with age. At the same time, the fact 
that socio-economic patterns explain part of the observed changes is little consolation to countries whose economie 
success depends on the quality of their actual labour force, not the hypothetical labour force that they might have had 
in a different context. The implication for these countries is that the stock of skills available to them is bound to decline 
over the next decades unless action is taken both to improve skills proficiency among young people, both through 
better teaching of literacy and numeracy in school, and through providing more opportunities for adults to develop and 
maintain their skills as they age. 
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Key points for policy 

■ Provide high-quality initial education and lifelong learning opportunities. The impressive progress that some 
countries have made in improving the ski I Is of their population over successive generations shows what can be 
achieved. These countries have established systems that combine high-quality initial education with opportunities 
and incentives for the entire population to continue to develop proficiency in reading and numeracy ski I Is, 
whether outside work or at the workplace, after initial education and training are completed. 

■ Make lifelong learning opportunities accessible to all. While countries cannot change the past, policies designed 
to provide high-quality lifelong opportunities for learning can help to ensure that the adults of the future maintain 
their ski I Is. This requires a concerted engagement of all stakeholders. Governments, employers, employees, 
parents and students need to establish effective and equitable arrangements as to who pays for what, when and 
how. Since individuals with poor ski I Is are unlikely to engage in education and training on their own initiative 
and tend to receive less employer-sponsored training, second-chance options can offer them a way out of 
the low-skills/low-income trap. The survey shows that some countries have been much better than others in 
establishing systems that combine high-quality initial education with opportunities and incentives for the entire 
population to continue to develop proficiency in reading and numeracy ski 1 Is after the completion of initial 
education and training, whether outside work or at the workplace. 

■ Make sure all children have a strong start in education. As PISA has shown, initial education can do much 
to ensure that all school-leavers, regardless of their background, have the ski I Is and attitudes necessary to 
be successful in modern societies. Investing in high-quality early childhood education and initial schooling, 
particularly for children from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds, has proved to be an efficiënt 
strategy to ensure that all children start strong and become effective learners. Financial support targeted at 
disadvantaged students and schools can improve the development of ski lis. 



More education does not automatically translate into better skills 
Formal education plays a key role in developing foundation skills... 

Formal education is one of the main mechanisms through which proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving 
is developed and maintained. Indeed, reading, writing, literature and mathematics make up close to half of the school 
curricula across OECD countries. Also, adults who have completed tertiary education will have spent more time in 
education and received higher levels of instruction than their less-qualified peers. And generally adults with higher 
qualifications also have greater ability and motivation for study. Completing higher levels of education also often 
provides access to jobs that involve further learning and more information-processing tasks. 

...and educational attainment is closely correlated with proficiency in foundation skills. 

For all these reasons, it is not surprising, then, that the Survey of Adult Skills finds that educational attainment is 
positively related to proficiency. For example, adults with tertiary-level qualifications have an average 36 score-point 
lead on the literacy scale - the equivalent of about five years of formal schooling - over adults who have not completed 
secondary education, even after accounting for differences in their social background and age. This is close to the overall 
46 score-point difference between the highest- and lowest-performing country in the survey. But the skills gap between 
adults with tertiary education and those who have not completed secondary education varies considerably: in Canada 
and the United States, for example, it is over a third wider than it is in Australia, Austria, Estonia, Finland, Italy, Japan, 
Norway and the Slovak Republic. 

While educational attainment is related to proficiency, skills levels vary considerably among 
individuals with similor qualifications. 

What is most surprising is the extent to which information-processing skills vary among individuals with similar 
qualifications, both within and across countries. While the Survey of Adult Skills only assesses some components of 
the knowledge and skills certified by educational qualifications, proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving 
represents outcomes that are expected to be developed through formal education. Irrespective of any other outcomes, 
across countries, the extent to which graduates with similar qualifications differ in their proficiency in information- 
processing skills is striking. 
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Japanese and Dutch 25-34 year-olds who have only completed high school easily outperform some 
countries' university graduates of the same age. 

The Survey of Adult Ski 1 1 s shows that, in some countries, actual ski I Is levels differ markedly from what data on formal 
qualifications suggest. For example, Italy, Spain and the United States rank much higher internationally in the proportion 
of 25-34 year-olds with tertiary attainment than they do in literacy or numeracy proficiency among the same age 
group. Even more striking is that, on average, Japanese and Dutch 25-34 year-olds who have only completed high 
school easily outperform Italian or Spanish university graduates of the same age. The performance gaps observed across 
countries cannot be explained by the proportion of the age group attending tertiary education. In Austria and Germany, 
a comparatively small share of 25-34 year-olds are tertiary graduates, but that age group performs around the average on 
the literacy scale, while Japan has a large share of tertiary graduates who do very well. The picture is similar, albeit less 
pronounced, among people with less formal education. 



■ Figure 0.4 ■ 

Distribution of literacy proficiency scores and education in Italy and Japan 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by educational attainment 
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Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink SsSsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932903G90 



In virtually all countries, there is also significant overlap in the distribution of skills among individuals with different 
levels of educational attainment. For example, significant shares of individuals with secondary education as their highest 
level of attainment outperform adults with a university degree. 



Skills and qualifications may diverge for several reasons. 

People may have acquired new skills since they completed their formal education or lost some skills that they did not 
use. Indeed, the longer a person is out of formal education, the weaker the direct relationship between his or her formal 
education and proficiency, and the greater the role of other factors that may affect proficiency, such as the work or social 
environment. In other words, a 55-year-old's experience in formal education is likely to have less of a direct impact on 
his or her proficiency than that of a 26-year-old. The quality of education may also have changed considerably over the 
decades, even within the same country, so that individuals with ostensibly the same qualifications or level of attainment 
may have had very different experiences in education. 
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Suf the survey results may also imply real differences in the relevance and quality of education in 
different countries. 

Still, the data from the Survey of Adult Ski I Is raise questions about the relevance and quality of formal education in 
some countries, at least when these are compared international ly. This is important because the level and type of formal 
learning completed, and the qualifications earned, are indirectly related to individuals' proficiency in information- 
processing ski lis: they determine access to the jobs and further education and training that could help individuals 
maintain and develop their ski I Is. 

Success is increasingly about building skills beyond formal education 
Much of learning fakes place outside formal education. 

Beyond formal education, learning occurs in a range of other settings, including within the family, at the workplace and 
through self-directed individual activity. For skills to retain their value, they must be continuously developed throughout 
life. Lifelong learning opportunities are relevant for workers in both high-skilled and low-skilled occupations. In high- 
technology sectors, workers need to update their competencies and keep pace with rapidly changing techniques. 
Workers in low-technology sectors and those performing low-skilled tasks must learn to be adaptable, since they are 
at higher risk of losing their job as routine tasks are increasingly performed by machines, and since companies may 
relocate to countries with lower labour costs. 



Proficiency levels are closely related to age. 

The Survey of Adult Skills shows proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem-solving skills to be closely related to 
age in all countries, reaching a peak at around age 30. While this survey simply compares different age groups at the 
same point in time, a longitudinal survey following Canadian students who participated in PISA in 2000 also showed 
significant gains being made in literacy and numeracy proficiency between the ages of 1 5 and 24, even for those without 
post-secondary education. But skills proficiency falls off steadily for those in their 30s and older. 

And yet, while older adults generally have lower proficiency than their younger counterparts, the gap between generations 
varies considerably across countries. To some extent this may reflect differences in the quality of education, but it may 
also reflect the opportunities available to pursue further training or to engage in practices that help to maintain and 
develop proficiency over a lifetime. 

Participation rates in adult education exceed 60% in Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden, while in Italy they remain well below half that rate. 

Participation in adult education and training is now common in many countries, but the Survey of Adult Skills indicates 
major differences across countries. Countries showing higher levels of participation in organised adult learning activities 
also demonstrate higher literacy and numeracy skills. The large variation among countries at similar levels of economie 
development suggests major differences in learning cultures, learning opportunities at work, and adult-education structures. 

The survey results show a strong positive relationship between participation in adult education 
and skills proficiency... 

The skills adults already have explain some of the differences in participation patterns. The survey results show a strong 
positive relationship between participation in adult education and skills proficiency. On average, an adult with Level 4 
or Level 5 in literacy proficiency is around three times more likely to participate in adult education than someone who is 
at or below Level 1 . Participation in adult learning helps to develop and maintain literacy and numeracy skills, especially 
when the learning programmes require participants to read and write, and confront and solve new problems. 

...but those whose skills are already weak are less likely to improve their skills through adult 
education and training. 

Yet, in most countries, adults with already-high levels of literacy and numeracy skills tend to participate the most, while 
those with lower levels of skills participate less - and often much less. In all countries except Norway, participation rates 
in job-related education and training are at least twice as high among adults who attained at least Level 4 in literacy than 
they are among those who attained at most Level 1. In Austria, Flanders (Belgium), Japan, Poland and Spain the odds 
are larger than three to one, and in Italy, Korea and the Slovak Republic, highly literate adults are between four and five 
times as likely to benefit from such training as people with poor literacy skills. 
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Higher levels of literacy and numeracy facilitate learning; therefore people with greater proficiency are more likely to 


1 



have higher levels of education and be in jobs that demand ongoing training. They may also have the motivation and 
engagement with work that encourage individuals to learn and/or their employers to support them. AH this can create a 
virtuous cycle for adults with high proficiency - and a vicious cycle for those with low proficiency. 

Low-skilled adults risk getting trapped in a situation in which they rarely benefit from adult learning, and their ski I Is remain 
weak or deteriorate over time - which makes it even harder for these individuals to participate in learning activities. 
This presents a formidable policy challenge for countries such as Canada, England/Northern Ireland (UK), Ireland, Italy, 
Spain and the United States, where significant shares of adults are at or below Level 1 on the literacy and numeracy 
scales. Helping low-skilled adults to break this vicious cycle is crucial. Many countries offer subsidised adult literacy and 
numeracy programmes, designed to upgrade the ski I Is of low-skilled adults. In addition, policies may aim specifically to 
increase the participation of low-skilled adults in adult learning, for example through targeted subsidies. Results from the 
Survey of Adult Ski I Is suggestthat Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden have been most successful in 
extending opportunities for adult learning to those adults who score at or below Level 1 . 



Key points for policy 

■ Develop links between the world of learning and the world of work. Skills development can be more relevant 
and effective if the world of learning and the world of work are linked. Learning in the workplace allows young 
people to develop "hard" skills on modern equipment, and "soft" skills, such as teamwork, communication and 
negotiation, through real-world experience. Hands-on workplace training can also help to motivate disengaged 
youth to stay in or re-engage with the education system and makes the transition from education into the labour 
market smoother. 

■ Provide training for workers. Employers have an important role in training their own staff; but some, particularly 
small and medium-sized enterprises, might need public assistance to provide such training. 

■ Ensure that the training is relevant. Employers and trade unions can also play an important role in shaping 
education and training, to make it relevant to the current needs of the labour market but also to ensure that 
workers' broader employability is enhanced. 

■ Allow workers to adapt their learning to their lives. Programmes to enhance adult information-processing skills 
need to be relevant to users and flexible enough, both in content and in how they are delivered (part-time, 
flexible hours, convenient location) to adapt to adults' needs. Distance learning and the open educational 
resources approach have also allowed users to adapt their learning to their lives. 

■ Identify those most at risk of poor skills proficiency. The most disadvantaged adults need to be not only offered, 
but also encouraged, to improve their proficiency. This means identifying low-skilled adults who require 
support, particularly foreign-language immigrants, older adults and those from disadvantaged backgrounds, and 
providing them with learning opportunities tailored to their needs. This is likely to require innovative approaches 
and significant community engagement. 

■ Show how adults can benefit from better skills. More adults will be tempted to invest in education and training 
if the benefits of improving their skills are made apparent to them. For example, governments can provide better 
information about the economie benefits, including wages net of taxes, employment and productivity, and 
non-economie benefits, including self-esteem and increased social interaction, of adult learning. 

■ Provide easy-to-find information about adult education activities. Less-educated individuals tend to be less aware 
of education and training opportunities, and may find the available information confusing. A combination of easily 
searchable, up-to-date online information and personal guidance and counselling services to help individuals 
define their own training needs and identify the appropriate programmes has often made a real difference. 

■ Recognise and certify skills proficiency. Providing recognition and certification of competencies can facilitate 
and encourage adult learners to undertake continued education and training. Transparent standards, embedded 
in a framework of national qualifications, and reliable assessment procedures are important instruments to this 
end. Recognising prior learning can also reduce the time needed to obtain a certain qualification and, thus, the 
cost in foregone earnings. 
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Using skills, particularly outside of work, is closely related to proficiency. 

Adults who engage more often in literacy- and numeracy-related activities and use ICTs more both at and outside of work 
show higher proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving. Notably, engagement in relevant activities outside of 
work has an even stronger relationship with the skills assessed than engagement in the corresponding activities at work. 
While reading often is likely to aid in developing and maintaining reading skills, having better reading skills is also likely 
to result in greater enjoyment of reading and, thus, in reading more frequently. Beyond instruction, the opportunity to 
engage in relevant practices is important both for developing proficiency and preventing its loss. Within the workplace, 
tor example, redesigning work tasks to maximise engagement in activities that require the use of literacy, numeracy and 
ICT skills should be considered in conjunction with providing training. 

Activating the supply of skills 

Unused skills can become obsolete or atrophy. 

Skills are only of value when they are used - whether in the labour market or in other non-market settings, such as 
voluntary work, home production or even in leisure activities. Unused skills represent a waste of skills and of initial 
investment in those skills. As the demand for skills changes, unused skills can also become obsolete; and skills that are 
unused during inactivity are bound to atrophy over time. Conversely, the more individuals use their skills and engage in 
complex and demanding tasks, both at work and elsewhere, the more likely it is that skills decline due to ageing can be 
prevented. Some inactivity might be voluntary and temporary, such as that among young people who are still engaged 
in full-time education or ski I led women who are caring for family members. 

■ Figure 0.5 ■ 

Correlation between labour productivity and the use of reading skills at work 




Canada- 
apan* England/N. Ireland (UK) 



Use of reading skills at work 



Notes: The bold line is the best linear prediction. Labour productivity is equal to the GDP per hour worked, in USD current prices (Source: OECD.Stat). 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.4. 

StatLink ügïsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932903709 



Only around one in two adults who have low literacy proficiency is employed. 

To the extent that workers' productivity is related to the knowledge and skills they possess, and that wages reflect such 
productivity, individuals with more skills should expect higher returns from labour market participation and would thus be 
more likely to participate. That is also what the results from the Survey of Adult Skills suggest: average literacy proficiency 
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is generally higher among employee! adults than among unemployed and inactive individuals. Just over half of adults 
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scoring at or below Level 1 in literacy proficiency are employed in contrast to four out of five adults scoring at Level 4 or 5. 
Employed adults also tend to have higher mean proficiency scores in literacy and numeracy than unemployed adults, 
who score higher, in turn, than those outside the labour force. But these overall results hide some striking variations across 
countries. Unemployed Japanese adults, for example, outperform employed individuals in every other country. 

Some countries make greater economie use of their highly skilied talent pool than others. 

Some countries have been far more effective in activating their more highly skilled adults - those at proficiency Levels 4 
and 5. In Norway around 9% of adults at proficiency Level 4 or 5 do not participate in the labour force; in Korea, 32% 
of adults who score at those levels do. In the Czech Republic, Italy, Japan, Poland and the Slovak Republic more than 
20% of the most proficient adults are out of the labour force. This represents a relatively large pool of ski lis that could 
be activated. In many cases, the under-use of highly skilled workers is a reflection of the general under-use of labour. 

The economie implications of this inactivity can be significant. For example, less than 5% of Italy's workforce attains 
Level 4 or 5 in literacy proficiency, and yet close to one in four Italian adults with that level of proficiency does not 
participate in the labour market at all - and another 5% are unemployed. In contrast, the Netherlands not only has a 
more highly proficient workforce overall, it also does much better at activating its most highly skilled workers: only 1 1 % 
of adults with that level of proficiency are outside the workforce. 

Similarly, many adults who perform at Level 3 proficiency are also outside the labour force, although the proportions 
vary significantly across countries. In Ireland and Japan, for example, around one in four adults with Level 3 proficiency 
is outside the labour force, while in the United States, fewer than one in five adults at this proficiency level does not 
participate in the labour market. 

Many adults with low skills proficiency are outside the workforce. 

The survey results show that low-skilled adults are less likely to participate in the labour force, although here, too, there 
are significant differences across countries. Two out of three Korean adults who score at or below Level 1 are employed, 
while in the Slovak Republic, only two in five adults with this level of proficiency are employed. These patterns may be 
affected by the extent of jobs available for those with very low skills; they may also reflect weak financial rewards for 
working, especially if interactions between the tax and benefit systems mean that low-skilled adults face high marginal 
effective tax rates. 

The large shares of low-skilled adults outside the labour force present additional challenges to policy makers because these 
adults' lack of skills is likely to be closely linked to their prospects for employment. Indeed, on average 7% of those at or 
below Level 1 in literacy proficiency are unemployed, compared with less than 4% of those performing at Level 4 or 5. As 
noted above, employment is both a source of economie independence and an environment where skills can be maintained 
and developed. Yet a lack of skills presents a formidable obstacle to employment for these adults; tackling these skills 
deficits will be important to enhance their longer-term employment prospects and to expand the overall supply of skills. 

Earnings increase with proficiency, but to very different degrees across countries. 

Hourly wages are strongly associated with reading proficiency. The median hourly wage of workers who score at Level 4 
or 5 on the literacy scale is more than 60% higher than that of workers who score at or below Level 1 . But again, these 
differences vary significantly across countries. In the Czech Republic, Estonia, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Sweden, 
differences in wages are much narrower than those in Canada, Germany, Ireland, Korea and the United States. There is also 
significant overlap in the distribution of wages by skills proficiency. For example, the top 25% of best-paid Japanese and 
Korean workers who score at Level 2 in literacy earn more than the median hourly wage of those who score at Level 4 or 5. 

There is also significant overlap in the distribution of wages for each skill level within countries, even in countries 
where the overall returns for proficiency do not differ widely. For instance, a Finn with skills at or below Level 1 and 
wages at the 75th percentile earns half as much again as a Finn with this proficiency level but who earns only at the 
25th percentile, and earns around 20% of what a quarter of Finnish workers at Level 4 or 5 earns. This may be because 
some of the higher-scoring individuals with poorer employment or earnings outcomes may lack other key skills - such 
as job-specific or generic skills - needed to get a job. It may also reflect how wages are set in a country or occupational 
structures that do not adequately capture these proficiencies. 

Indeed, both education, whether measured in years or in attainment level, and proficiency levels are independently 
related to wages. 
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Key points for policy 

■ Provide high-quality early childhood education and care at reasonable cost. Ensuring the availability of high- 
quality early childhood education and care and after-school care at reasonable cost makes it easier for parents 
of young children to bring their ski I ls to the labour market. 

■ Encourage employers to hire those who temporarily withdrew from the labour force. Labour market arrangements 
and hiring practices that make it easy for those who have withdrawn from the labour force for a period of time to 
re-enter and put their ski I Is to use will help countries to mobilise their untapped economie potential. 

■ Encourage older workers to remain in the labour market. This may require re-examining the factors that lead 
these workers to withdraw, including the age of retirement, early-retirement policies, the interaction among 
financial incentives to remain or withdraw, as well as company practices in human-resource management. 
Lifelong learning and targeted training, especially in mid-career, can improve employability in later life and 
discourage early withdrawal from the labour market. A rise in the pensionable age lengthens the period of time 
over which employers could recover training costs; hence, it is likely to prompt more employers and older 
employees to invest in training. 

■ Create flexible working arrangements to accommodate workers with care obligations and disabilities. Inflexible 
working conditions can make it difficult for people with care obligations and individuals with disabilities to 
participate in the labour force. For people with disabilities, incentives to withdraw from the labour force largely 
depend on their access to full disability-benefit schemes. 

■ Tax policies should encourage workers to make their ski I Is available to the labour market. High marginal 
effective tax rates undermine the economie returns to supplying ski I Is to the labour market. For parents of young 
children, the financial returns to work may be further undermined by the cost of childcare and after-school care. 

■ Take stock of the skills held by unemployed adults. This can help public employment services to identify the 
most appropriate course of action for each job-seeker, particularly at the start of a period of unemployment. 

■ Offer economie rewards for greater proficiency. Economie rewards for greater proficiency provide an incentive 
for investing in developing and maintaining skills. Greater proficiency in information-processing skills appears 
to be more generously rewarded in some countries than others, where wage-setting and other labour market 
arrangements may limit those incentives. 

■ Continue to promote educational attainment. The skills measured in this survey only teil part of the story. 
Employers still rely on qualifications when deciding whom to hire because proficiency in information-processing 
skills is less transparent or because qualification play a large role in wage negotiations. However, over-reliance 
on qualifications and years of education may make it harder for those with higher proficiency, but who did not 
have the same access to education as others, to gain entry into jobs where those skills can be put to full use. 



Putting skills to more effective use 

Skills will only translate into better economie and social outcomes if they are used effectively. 

All this being said, developing skills and making them available to the labour market will not translate into better 
social and economie outcomes if those skills are not used effectively on the job. Ensuring a good match between the 
skills acquired in education and on the job and those required in the labour market is essential if countries want to 
make the most of their talent. A mismatch between the two has potentially significant economie implications. At the 
individual level, the under-use of skills in specific jobs in the short to medium term may lead to skills loss. Workers 
whose skills are under-used in their current jobs earn less than simi larly-ski I led workers who are well-matched to 
their jobs. This situation tends to generate more employee turnover, which is likely to affect a firm's productivity. 
Under-ski Hing is also likely to affect productivity and, as with skills shortages, slow the rate at which more efficiënt 
technologies and approaches to work are adopted. By implication, it increases unemployment and reduces CDP 
growth at the macro-economie level. The fact that employers in some countries report skills shortages during times of 
high unemployment indicates that a population's stock of skills - and the investment made to develop those skills - 
may be partly going to waste. 
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Using information-processing skills at work is closely linked to labour productivity. 

The Survey of Adult Skills shows that countries where a large proportion of the workforce is employed in jobs requiring 
greater use of reading skills have higher output per hour worked, a Standard indicator of labour productivity. Differences in 
the average use of reading skills explain around 30% of the variation in labour productivity across countries. The positive 
link between labour productivity and reading at work remains strong even after adjusting for average proficiency scores 
in literacy and numeracy. In other words, how workers use the skills they have makes a difference to labour productivity. 

Interestingly, ski I Is-use indicators correlate weakly with measures of skills proficiency: the distributions of skills use 
among workers at different levels of proficiency overlap substantially. As a result, it is not uncommon that more proficient 
workers use their skills at work less intensively than less-proficient workers do. This is usually the result of significant 
mismatch between skills and how they are used at work, particularly among some socio-demographic groups. 

The results also show that under-use of qualifications is particularly common among young and foreign-born workers 
and those employed in small establishments, in part-time jobs or on fixed-term contracts. This has a significant impact 
on their wages, even after adjusting for proficiency, and on workers' productivity. The Survey of Adult Skills shows 
that mismatches in skills proficiency have a weaker impact on wages than qualifications mismatch. This can either be 
because labour market mismatch is more often related to job-specific or generic skills than to the literacy, numeracy and 
problem-solving skills measured by the Survey of Adult Skills, and/or because employers succeed in identifying their 
employees' real skills, irrespective of their formal qualifications, and adapt job content accordingly. 

Some skills mismatch is inevitable and even positive for the economy. 

Requirements regarding skills and qualifications are never fixed. The task content of jobs changes over time in response 
to technological and organisational change, the demands of customers, and in response to the evolution of the supply 
of labour. Young people leaving education and people moving from unemployment into employment, for example, may 
take jobs that do not necessarily fully match their qualifications and skills. Thus, for a number of reasons, some workers 
are likely to be employed in jobs that do not fully use their qualifications; others may be in jobs, at least temporarily, for 
which they lack adequate qualifications. Skills mismatch on the job can also be a temporary phenomenon. Sometimes, 
for example, the demand for skills takes time to adjust to the fact that there is a larger pool of highly ski I led workers 
available. Thus, not all types of skills mismatch are bad for the economy. 

More could be done to address the match between demand for and supply of skills. 

Mismatch on the job, where it adversely affects economie and social outcomes, can be tackled in various ways. In 
the case of under-skilling, public policies can help to identify workers with low levels of information-processing skills 
and offer incentives to both employees and employers to invest in skills development to meet the requirements of 
the job. When the skills available aren't adequately used, better management practices can make a difference. For 
example, employers can grant workers some autonomy to develop their own working methods so that they use their 
skills effectively. As workers assume more responsibility for identifying and tackling problems, they are also more likely 
to "learn by doing", which, in turn, can spark innovation. Trade unions can also play an important role in improving the 
match between skills demand and supply. 

Under-skilling, under-use of skills and unemployment can also reflect lack of information and transparency. 

The under-use of skills is often related to field-of-study mismatch, whereby individuals work in an area that is unrelated 
to their field of study and in which their qualifications are not fully valued. Under-skilling could be the result of skills 
shortages that force employers to hire workers who are not the best fit for the jobs on offer. 

Skills mismatches may be the result of geographical constraints. 

Another reason why the skills shortages frequently reported by employers can co-exist with high unemployment is that 
people with the relevant skills are not in same geographical location as the jobs that require those skills. Reducing costs 
and other barriers associated with internal mobility helps employees to find suitable jobs and helps employers to find 
suitable workers. Importing skills from outside a country without first considering the potential for skills supply through 
internal mobility can have adverse consequences for overall employment and skills use in the country. 

Linking skills with broader economic-development strategies can help countries to move 
towards greater skills-driven prosperity. 

A perfect match between available skills and job tasks is not always a positive situation: people can be matched with 
their jobs, but at a very low level. Such low-skills equilibria can adversely affect the economie development of a local 
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economy or region, or indeed an entire country. To tackle such a situation, policies can "shape" demand, rather than 
merely respond to it. Government programmes can influence both employer-competitiveness strategies (how a company 
organises its work to gain competitive advantage in the markets in which it is operating) and product-market strategies, 
which determine in what markets the company competes. As companies move into higher value-added product and 
service markets, the levels of ski I Is that they require, and the extent to which they use these ski I Is, tend to increase. By 
fostering competition in the market for goods and services, policy makers can promote productive economie activities 
that contribute to stronger economie growth and the creation of more productive and rewarding jobs. While such policies 
primarily fall into the realm of economic-development actors, educational institutions focusing on new technologies and 
innovation can also be involved in developing the ski 1 1 s that will shape the economies of the future. 



Key points for policy 

■ Collect timely information about demand for and supply of skills. Better information and greater transparency 
about skills demand and supply across economies is essential for addressing skills mismatch. 

■ Create flexible labour market arrangements. Labour market arrangements, including employment protection, 
can facilitate or hinder the effective use of skills and address skill mismatches. These can have a particularly 
pernicious effect on young people making the transition into the labour market as well as others, such as 
displaced workers or those seeking to re-enter the workforce. They may also discourage workers from moving 
from one job to another that would offer them a better skills match but also exposé them to greater risk. 

■ Provide quality career guidance. Competent personnel who have the latest labour market information at their 
fingertips can steer individuals to the learning programmes that would be best for their prospective careers. 
Public employment services can also play a crucial role in facilitating skill matching especially at local levels 
working closely with local employers as well as education and training providers. 

■ Ensure that qualifications are coherent and easy to interpret. In order to match prospective employees to a 
job, employers need to be able to identify a candidate's skills. Qualifications should thus not only be clear, but 
consistently awarded. Continuous certification that incorporates non-formal and informal learning over the 
working life is also essential, as is recognition of foreign diplomas. One of the biggest obstacles immigrants face 
when looking for work is that their qualifications and foreign work experience may not be fully recognised in the 
host country. As a result, many immigrant workers hold jobs for which they are over-qualified. 



Equal skills don't always imply equal opportunities 

Women and men have very similar proficiency levels. 

The Survey of Adult Skills shows little variation in proficiency between men and women. On average, men have higher 
scores on the numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments scales than women, but the gap is not 
large and is further reduced when other characteristics, such as educational attainment and socio-economic status, are 
taken into account. In literacy, the gap in proficiency in favour of men is even narrower. Moreover, in half the countries 
surveyed, there is no difference between young men and young women in their proficiency in numeracy, and they are 
equally proficient in literacy, with young women slightly more proficient in some countries. 

On average, men and women use their skills in different ways, partly because of their jobs. 

With only a few country exceptions, the Survey of Adult Skills shows that men use literacy and numeracy skills at work 
more frequently than women, on average. Differences in skills use between men and women may be the result of gender 
discrimination, but they can also be due to differences in literacy and numeracy skills and/or in the nature of the job. 
For instance, if literacy and numeracy skills were used less frequently in part-time jobs than in full-time jobs, this may 
explain part of the difference in skills use between genders, as women are more likely to work part-time than men. This 
reasoning could apply to occupations as well, with women more likely to be found in low-level jobs that presumably 
require less intensive use of skills. Indeed, when these factors are taken into account, differences in skills use by gender 
are smaller. 

The results confirm that gender differences in the use of literacy and numeracy skills are partly due to the fact that men 
appear to be slightly more proficient but also that they are more commonly employed in full-time jobs, where skills are 
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used more intensively. At the same time, this is not the case when the type of job is taken into account; when it is, the 
differences in how men and women use their ski 1 1 s at work are larger. One explanation is that while women tend to 
be concentrated in certain occupations, they use their ski I Is more intensively than do the relatively few men who are 
employed in similar jobs. 

■ Figure 0.6 ■ 

Correlation between gender gap in wages and in the use of problem-solving skills at work 
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Notes: The gender gap in wages is computed as the percentage difference between men's and women's average hourly wages, including bonuses. The wage 
distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. The bold line is the best linear prediction. The sample includes only full-time employees. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.7. 
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The use of problem-solving skills at work explains about half of the gender gap in wages. In fact, about half of the 
cross-country differences in the gender gap in wages can be predicted by differences in the use of problem-solving skills 
at work. However, this relationship is no longer apparent once gender differences in a number of other factors, namely 
proficiency in literacy and numeracy skills, educational qualifications, occupation, and the industry of the jobs, are 
taken into account. 



Key points for policy 

■ Understand how skills are used at work in order to identify the roots of the gender gap in pay. 



Some policy challenges 

Since it is costly to develop a population's skills, countries need to prioritise investment of scarce resources and design 
skills policies such that investments reap the greatest economie and social benefits. In doing so, they need to weigh 
short- and long-term considerations. Effective skills policies need to respond to structural and cyclical challenges, such 
as rising unemployment when economies contract or acute skills shortages when sectors boom, but also support longer- 
term strategie planning for the skills that are needed to foster a competitive edge and support required structural changes. 
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In periods of depressed economie conditions and when public budgets are tight, governments tend to cut investments in 
human capital first. But cutting investment in ski 1 1 s at such times may be short-sighted, as a ski I led workforce will play a 
crucial role in generating future jobs and growth. If cuts to public spending have to be made, they should be based on 
the long-term cost/benefit ratios of alternative public investments. On these grounds, there is a strong case to be made 
for maintaining public investment in skills and in usingthem effectively. 

The results from the Survey of Adult Skills also underline the need to move from a reliance on initial education towards 
fostering lifelong, ski I Is-oriented learning. Seeing skills as a tooi to be honed over an individual's lifetime will also help 
countries to better balance the allocation of resources to maximise economie and social outcomes. In turn, if skills are to be 
developed over a lifetime, then a broad range of policy fields are implicated, including education, science and technology, 
employment, economie development, migration and public finance. Aligning policies among these diverse fields will 
be key for policy makers to identify policy trade-offs that may be required and to avoid duplication of efforts and ensure 
efficiency. Similarly, with major geographical variations in the supply of and the demand for skills within countries, there is 
a strong rationale for considering skills policies at the local level to align national aspirations with local needs. 

Effective skills policies are everybody's business, and countries need to address the tough question of who should pay 
for what, when and how, particularly for learning beyond school. Employers can do a lot more to create a climate that 
supports learning, and invest in learning; some individuals can shoulder more of the financial burden; and governments 
can do a lot to design more rigorous standards, provide financial incentives, and create a safety net so that all people 
have access to high-quality education and training. Designing effective skills policies requires more than co-ordinating 
different sectors of public administration and aligning different levels of government. A broad range of non-governmental 
actors, including employers, professional and industry associations and chambers of commerce, trade unions, education 
and training institutions and, of course, individuals must also be involved. 

ABOUT THE OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK 

This report is the first edition of a new annual publication - the OECD Skills Outlook. The OECD Skills Outlook will 
present cross-cutting comparative analyses of key issues, trends and data in the field of skills. Building upon the OECD 
Skills Strategy framework, the Outlook will bring together content, drawn from across the OECD, that sheds light on 
the development, activation and use of skills in OECD and partner countries. It will feature analysis from across the 
Organisation in the fields of education, employment, tax, innovation and economie development at the national, 
regional and local levels related to key issues in skills policy. The focus of the 2014 edition of the Outlook will be on 
skills and employability for youth. 

The results of the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) have been released as the first edition of the OECD Skills Outlook 
because the data from the survey will underpin much of the analysis included in forthcoming editions of the Outlook. 
This report, which provides the first results from the countries and regions that participated in the Survey of Adult Skills 
is presented in two volumes. This volume examines the first results of the study in six chapters: 

■ Chapter 1 offers an overview of some of the main factors that have reshaped the demand for skills over recent decades, 
particularly those skills involved in processing text-based information. 

■ Chapter 2 presents the overall results in each of the three domains assessed, by country. 

■ Chapter 3 examines the distribution of skills across socio-demographic groups. 

■ Chapter 4 looks at the use of skills in the workplace and the evidence and extent of mismatch between both the 
qualifications and the skills that individuals possess and those that they are required at work. 

■ Chapter 5 discusses the ways in which skills in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments 
are developed and maintained over a lifetime. 

■ Chapter 6 presents evidence of the relationship between the skills assessed and labour force status, wages and other 
outcomes, such as health and social participation. 

The second volume, The Survey of Adult Skills: Reader 's Companion (OECD, 201 3), describes the design and methodology 
of the survey and its relationship to other international assessments of young students and adults. 
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Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under 
the effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 



Reference 

OECD (2013), The Survey of Ad uit Skills: Reader's Companion, OECD Publishing. 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/9789264204027-en 
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The Ski I Is Nee4e4 
for the 21 st Century 

This chapter introducés the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC). It first gives a 
brief overview of how and why the demand for skills has been changing 
over the past decades, focusing particularly on the advent and widespread 
adoption of information and communication technologies and on 
structural changes in the economy. It then describes how the survey- the 
first international survey of adult skills to directly measure skills in literacy, 
numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments - can 
assist policy makers in responding to the challenges of a rapidly changing 
global labour market. 
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The technological revolution that began in the last decades of the 20th century has affected nearly every aspect of life 
in the 21 st: from how we "talk" with our family and friends, to how we shop, to how and where we work. Quicker and 
more efficiënt transportation and communication services have made it easier for people, goods, services and capital 
to move around the world, leading to the globalisation of economies. New means of communication and types of 
services have changed the way individuals interact with governments, service suppliers and each other. These social and 
economie transformations have, in turn, changed the demand for ski I Is as well. While there are many factors responsible 
for these changes, this chapter focuses on technological developments, particularly information and Communications 
technologies, because they have profoundly altered what are considered to be the "key information-processing skills" 
that individuals need as economies and societies evolve in the 21 st century. 

With manufacturing and other low-skill tasks in the services sector becoming increasingly automated, the need for 
routine cognitive and craft skills is declining, while the demand for information-processing skills and other high- 
level cognitive and interpersonal skills is growing. In addition to mastering occupation-specific skills, workers in the 
21 st century must also have a stock of information-processing skills, including literacy, numeracy and problem solving, 
and "generic" skills, such as interpersonal communication, self-management, and the ability to learn, to help them 
weather the uncertainties of a rapidly changing labour market. 

Improving the supply of skills is only half the story: skills shortages co-exist with high unemployment; and better use 
can be made of existing skills. There is growing interest among policy makers not only in creating the right incentives for 
firms and individuals to invest in developing skills, but also in ensuring that economies fully use the skills available to 
them. To that end, the OECD Skills Strategy emphasised three pillars: developing relevant skills, activating skills supply, 
and putting skills to effective use (OECD, 2012a). 

The Survey of Adult Skills (a product of the Programme for the International Assessment of Adult Competencies, or 
PIAAC) was designed to provide insights into the availability of some of the key skills in society and how they are used 
at work and at home. A major component of the survey was the direct assessment of a select number of skills that are 
considered to be "key information-processing skills", namely literacy, numeracy and problem solving in the context of 
technology-rich environments. This chapter describes the social and economie context in which the Survey of Adult 
Skills was conceived and conducted. Subsequent chapters focus on specific aspects of skills supply and demand across 
participating countries that can inform related policy making. 

MAJOR TRENDS INFLUENCING THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF SKILLS 
Access to computers and ICTs is widespread and growing 

Access to, and use of, computers both at home and at work is now widespread in OECD countries. Between 1999 
and 2009, the number of Internet subscriptions in OECD countries nearly tripled, and the number of mobile phone 
subscriptions more than tripled (see Table B1.1 in Annex B). In over two-thirds of OECD countries, over 70% of 
households have access to computers and the Internet in their homes (Figure 1.1). Internet access is also pervasive in the 
workplace. In most OECD countries, workers in over 95% of large businesses and those in over 85% of medium-sized 
businesses have access to and use the Internet as part of their jobs (see Table B1 .2 in Annex B), and workers in at least 
65% of small businesses connect to the Internet for work. 

ICTs are changing how services are provided and consumed 

Computers and ICTs are changing the ways in which public and other services are provided and consumed. Familiarity 
with and use of ICTs has become almost a prerequisite for accessing basic public services and exercising the rights 
and duties of citizenship. Many governments are delivering public services, including taxation and health and other 
welfare services, via the Internet and this trend is likely to continue. The proportion of citizens and businesses using 
the Internet to interact with public authorities grew rapidly in many OECD countries between 2005 and 2010: an 
average of 40% of citizens and 80% of businesses in OECD countries interacted with public authorities via the 
Internet in 201 (Figure 1 .2). 

E-commerce accounts for less than 5% of retail trade in many countries (OECD, 2009). However, the proportion of 
adults who purchase goods or services on line continues to grow (see Table B1 .3 in Annex B). In Korea, e-commerce 
grew seven-fold between 2001 and 2010, while in Australia, the volume of e-commerce in 2008 was over eight times 
the level in 2001. 
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■ Figure 1 .1 ■ 
Access to computers and the Internet at home 

Percentage of households with access, 2010 or latest available year 



% Access to computer I Access to the Internet 

100 




2. Year of reference 2008. 

Note: The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data by the OECD 
is without prejudice to the status of the Golan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank under the terms of international law. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of households having access to a computer. 

Source: OECD, ICT Database and Eurostat, Community Survey on ICT usage in households and by individuals, November 201 1 . See Table A1 .1 
in Annex A. 

StatLink SWU^ http://dx.doi.oig/10.1787/888932900232 



■ Figure 1 .2 ■ 
The growth of e-government 

Percentage of individuals and businesses using the Internet to interact with public authorities, 2005 and 2010 
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Finland 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Czech Republic 
Luxembourg 
Poland 
Slovak Republic 
Slovenia 
Ireland 
Italy 
Korea 


Average 


Belgium 
Estonia 
Norway 
France 
Greece 
Mexico 
Austria 
Portugal 
Hungary 
Germany 
Spain 
United Kingdom 
Turkey 
Switzerland 



Notes: For Australia, Japan and the United States, 2005 data refer to 2003. For Switzerland, 2005 data refer to 2004. For Denmark, France, Germany, 

New Zealand and Spain, 2005 data refer to 2006. For Canada and Mexico, 201 data refer to 2007. For Iceland, 201 data refer to 2009. 

In Panel A, 2005 data are missing for Canada and 201 data are missing for Australia, Japan, New Zealand, Switzerland and the United States. In Panel B, 

2005 data are missing for Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the United States and 201 data are missing for Australia, Canada, Japan, Mexico, 

New Zealand, Switzerland and the United States. Countries with missing data for both years in the same panel have been removed. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of individuals and businesses using the Internet to interact with public authorities in 20 W (data 

for 2005 are used for countries in which there is no data available in 2010). 

Source: Eurostat Information Society Database, OECD, ICT Database and Korean Survey by Ministry of Public Administration and Security on ICT usage. 
See Table Al .2 in Annex A. 

Sta.tL.ink SgsW http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900251 
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Employment in services and high-skilled occupations is growing 

The introduction of ICTs into the workplace has not just changed the kinds and levels of ski] Is required of workers; 
in many cases, it has changed the very structure of how work is organised. A shift towards more highly ski I led jobs is 
observed in most countries. The trend regarding low- and medium-skilled jobs is less evident. 

Change in employment by industry sector 

Over the past four decades, the decline in manufacturing sector employment has been offset by growth in the service 
sector (Figure 1.3). Services requiring the highest levels of ski Ms, such as finance, real estate, insurance and business 
services, are growing fastest. These services are based on the analysis and transformation of information and, as such, are 
highly dependent on computers and ICTs. Despite the relative decline in manufacturing activity, the share of employment 
in high-technology manufacturing continues to increase (see Table A1 .3 in Annex A). 

In over half of all OECD countries, at least one-third of economie activity is concentrated in high-tech manufacturing, 
Communications, finance, real estate and insurance (see Table B1.4 in Annex B). This is likely to underestimate the 
impact of new technologies on the economy since many traditional ly low-skilled sectors, such as primary production 
and extractive industries, are also using advanced technologies. Agriculture, for example, is being transformed by 
bio-technology and computerisation (e.g. GPS technology and the use of IT to manage sales and monitor markets). 



■ Figure 1 .3 ■ 

Change in the share of employment, by industrial sectors 

Percentage change in share of employment relative to 1980, OECD average 




Notes: Only the OECD countries available in the 1 980 STAN Database are included for the period 1 980-90. Similarly, only the OECD countries available 
in the 1 991 STAN Database are included for the period 1 991 -94, and only the OECD countries available in the 1 995 STAN Database are included for the 
period 1995-2007. 

Source: OECD (2010), "STAN Indicators 2009", STAN: OECD Structural Analysis Statistics (database), http://dx.doi.org/10.1737/data-00031-en 
(Accessed January 201 3). See Table A1 .3 in Annex A. 

StatLink ^jrg?5 http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900270 



Changes in the occupational structure 

In most OECD countries, more than a quarter of all workers are professionals, associate professionals or ski I led 
technicians. Between 1998 and 2008 the number of people employed in these categories increased more rapidly than 
did overall employment rates in most OECD countries (OECD, 201 1 and see Table B1 .5 in Annex B). 

The evolution of employment shares for occupations with mostly low- and medium-educated workers is more complex. 
Trends over the period 1998-2008 in the share of employment for three types of occupational groups - in which 
workers have, on average, high, medium and low levels of education - are shown in Figure 1 .4. On average, the 
share of occupations with highly educated workers has grown, while the share of occupations with both medium- and 
low-educated workers has declined. 
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There is some evidence of job polarisation, or a "hollowing out" of the ski I Is content of occupations in certain OECD 
economies (Goos, Manning and Salomons, 2009, Oesch and Menes, 2010 and Fernandez-Macias, 2012), although 
this is by no means the case in all countries. In half the OECD countries for which data are available, the loss of jobs 
associated with a medium level of education was greater than the loss of jobs associated with a low level of education 
(seeTable B1 .6 in Annex B). In the remaining countries, the share of jobs that require a medium level of education grew 
(four countries) or declined to a lesser extent than the share of jobs requiring a low level of education. 

Another way of looking at the evolution of demand for ski I Is is provided by Autor, Levy and Murnane (2003), who 
classify jobs into routine and non-routine tasks. They argue that the share of non-routine analytic and interactive job 
tasks (tasks that involve expert thinking and complex communication ski I Is) performed by American workers has 
increased steadily since 1960 (Figure 1.5). The share of routine cognitive and manual tasks began to decline in the 
early 1970s and 1980s, respectively - coinciding with the introduction of computers and computerised production 
processes. These are tasks that are more readily automated and put into formal algorithms. The share of non-routine 
manual tasks also declined, but stabilised in the 1 990s, possibly due to the fact that they cannot be easily computerised 
or outsourced. 

Additional information provided by the Survey of Adult Ski I Is can be used to examine the growth in share of employment 
for occupations associated with different average levels of information-processing ski 1 1 s (Figure 1.6). Strong growth is 
evident in the share of employment in occupations associated with the highest average levels of key information- 
processing ski I Is. Employment in occupations corresponding to the lowest average levels of information-processing 
ski lis has been rather stable. In between, the results are more mixed. Occupations corresponding to the next-highest 
average levels of literacy and numeracy have been stable, but those corresponding to the next-lowest average levels 
have experienced a sharp decline in employment share between 1998 and 2008. The country-by-country patterns (see 
Table B1 .7 in Annex B), in most cases, are similar to the overall trend. 



■ Figure 1 .4 ■ 

Evolution of employment in occupational groups def ined by level of education 

Percentage change in the share of employment relative to 1998, by occupational groups defined 

by workers' average level of education 
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Notes: Only the 24 OECD countries available in the 1998 LFS Database are included in the analysis. High level of education refers to tertiary level or 
more than 15 years of school ing; medium level of education refers to no tertiary but at least upper secondary education or around 12 years of school ing; 
low level of education refers to less than upper secondary education or 1 1 years of schooling. Occupations with high-educated workers: legislators and 
senior officials; corporate managers; physical, mathematical and engineering science professionals; life science and health professionals; teaching 
professionals; other professionals; physical and engineering science associate professionals; life science and health associate professionals; teaching 
associate professionals; and other associate professionals. Occupations with medium-educated workers: managers of small enterprises; office clerks; 
customer services clerks; personal and protective services workers; models, salespersons and demonstrators; extraction and building trades workers; metal, 
machinery and related trades workers; precision, handicraft, craft printing and related trades workers; stationary plant and related operators; and drivers 
and mobile plant operators. Occupations with low-educated workers: other craft and related trades workers; machine operators and assemblers; sales and 
services elementary occupations; and labourers in mining, construction, manufacturing and transport. 
Source: Eurostat, LFS Database. See Table A1 .4 in Annex A. 

StatLink *RÏ7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900289 
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■ Figure 1 .5 ■ 
Change in the demand for skills 

Trends in routine and non-routine tasks in occupations, United States, 1960 to 2009 




Source: Autor, D.H. and B.M. Price (201 3), see Table A1 .5 in Annex A. 

StatLink i^lrg^ http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932900308 



■ Figure 1 .6 ■ 

Evolution of employment in occupational groups defined by level of skills proficiency 

Percentage change in the share of employment relative to 1998, by occupational groups defined 
by workers' average level of proficiency in literacy and numeracy 
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Notes: The Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) is used to identify occupations associated with high and low literacy and numeracy scores, and then time series 
data available from the Labour Force Survey (LFS) Database are used to track changes in those occupations over time. See Chapter 2 of th is volume 
and The Survey of Adult Skills: Reader's Companion (OECD, 2013) for an extended discussion describing the literacy and numeracy scales. Only the 24 
OECD countries available in the 1 998 LFS Database are included in the analysis. Highest average scores are in or near the upper half of Level 3 for literacy 
and numeracy; next to highest average scores are in or near the lower half of Level 3 for literacy and numeracy; next to lowest average scores are in or 
near the upper half of Level 2 for literacy and numeracy; lowest average scores are in or near the lower half of Level 2 for literacy and numeracy. 
Source: Eurostat, LFS Database; Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012). See Table A1 .6 in Annex A. 

StatLink &ggpm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900327 
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The effect of globalisation 

Technology has played a central role in enabling the globalisation of markets primarily by increasing the reach and 
speed of communication and helping to reduce costs, both of which have eased the flow of goods, capital, people and 
information across borders. In turn, globalisation has had a strong impact on job opportunities and the demand for ski I Is 
in local labour markets. On balance, trade can play an important role in creating better jobs, increasing wages in both 
rich and poor countries, and improving working conditions; but these potential benefits do not accrue automatically. 
Policies that complement more open trade, including skills-related policies, are needed if the full positive effects on 
growth and employment are to be realised (OECD, 2012b). 

Globalisation has also led to the outsourcing of production. Low-skilled jobs are increasingly seen as being "offshore- 
able" - i.e. being relocated from high wage or high cost locations to low wage and low cost locations in less developed 
countries. Offshoring is increasingly spreading from manufacturing to technology-intensive industries, including 
services. While offshoring accounts for only a small percentage of aggregate job losses on balance, the offshoring of 
jobs to countries with workforces that are moderately educated but earn comparatively lower wages has been cited as a 
possible reason for the decline in mid-level jobs in more advanced economies (Autor, 2010). 



■ Figure 1 .7 ■ 

Organisational change and new technologies 

Percentage of workers who reported changes in their current workplace during the previous three years 

that affected their work environment 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of workers with low and high clerical related skills who report changes. 
Source: European Working Conditions Survey, 201 0. See Tables A1 .7a and A1 .7b in Annex A. 

StatLink ^sfm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900346 
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The role of organisational change 

Competitive pressures and technological change mean that the modern workplace is in a state of constant change. Work 
is regularly re-organised either to support the introduction of technology or to reduce costs or improve productivity. A 
substantial proportion of workers are in workplaces that have introduced new technologies and/or undergone significant 
restructuring (see Figure 1 .7, Panels A and B). Irrespective of their origin, changes to the way work is organised contribute 
to a changing demand for ski 1 1 s and require that individuals adapt and learn new things (e.g. Green, 2012; Caroli and 
van Reenen, 2001 ). 

Imbalances bet ween the supply of, and demand for, skills in labour markets 
are widespread 

In the 1 990s, responses to structural change emphasised the supply of skills. Most of the policy discussion centred on the 
need for training and upgrading; much less thought was given to skill imbalances, and how a lack of use and low levels 
of demand for skills can be linked to low-skill traps and skills atrophy. 

More recently, countries have developed a more comprehensive account of the demand for, and use of, skills, including 
how work and organisational practices can either perpetuate or eliminate skills imbalances (e.g. Bevan and Cowling, 
2007) and low-skills traps (OECD 2012a). While certain countries focus on the imbalances between education levels 
and requirements (Green, 2013), a concern for all is to ensure that changes in work and organisational practices result 
in a more effective use of the skills of highly educated workers, which, in turn, will limit skills atrophy and wasted 
opportunities to increase productivity. 

Another challenge is the coexistence of high levels of unemployment with skills shortages and other skills imbalances, 
such as shortages and so-called skill gaps or mismatches. Skill mismatches manifest themselves in situations where 
workers with low levels of skills arefound to be employed in jobs that require relatively high levels of skills (underski lling); 
or where highly qualified workers underuse their skills (overski lling). Chapter 4 elaborates on the extent and distribution 
of mismatch by analysing the measures of skills mismatch collected by the Survey of Adult Skills. 

WHAT THE SURVEY OF ADULT SKILLS CAN TELL US 
The level of skills proficiency among adults 

The Survey of Adult Skills directly assesses skills that are considered to be key information-processing skills: literacy, 
numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments. It is thought that these skills provide a foundation for 
effective and successful participation in the social and economie life of advanced economies. Understanding the level 
and distribution of these skills among adult populations in participating countries is thus important for policy makers in 
a range of social and economie policy areas. To this end, Chapter 2 provides a descriptive, comparative analysis of the 
distribution of skills within the adult population. 

Which groups in the population have low, medium and high levels 
of key information-processing skills 

Given the centrality of written information in all areas of life, individuals must be able to understand and respond to textual 
information and communicate in written form in order to fulfil their roles in society, whether as citizen, consumer, parent 
or employee. Many jobs now require the use of numerical tools and models, and in many countries individuals are being 
required to assume more responsibility for such matters as retirement planning. The presence of ICTs in the workplace and 
elsewhere, and related changes in the delivery of many services (e.g. online banking, e-government, electronic shopping), 
may well have made mastery of literacy and numeracy skills even more important for full participation in modern life. In 
addition, a certain level of proficiency in literacy and numeracy appears to be a pre-condition for success in undertaking 
more complex problem-solving tasks - for which, in turn, demand is growing as a consequence of ongoing structural 
changes. To this end, Chapter 3 addresses the question of who in the adult population has low, medium or high proficiency 
in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in the context of technology-rich environments. 

The supply of, and demand for, key information-processing and generic skills 
in labour markets 

Concerns about the adequacy of the supply of the skills needed to meet changing labour market requirements are now 
balanced by views that there are many highly educated and skilled adults who do not necessarily supply their skills to 
the workforce, or fully use their skills in their jobs. Based on the belief that skills requirements are rapidly evolving, the 
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Survey of Adult Skills collected considerably more information on the use of ski I Is in the workplace than did previous 
surveys. Chapter 4 goes beyond providing an overview of the skills available in labour markets to providing a more 
comprehensive account of the extent and distribution of skills use and skills mismatch. 

How key information-processing skills are developed and maintained over a lifetime 

Proficiency in skills such as literacy, numeracy and problem solving is not fixed once and for all on leaving formal 
education. What an individual does at work, the activities he or she engages in outside of work, the opportunities 
available for ongoing learning as well as the processes of biological ageing all affect whether proficiency increases or 
declines over time and at what rate. Ensuring that adults can develop and maintain their skills and positively adapt to 
changes in the economy and society is especially relevant in ageing societies. Gaining insight into how key skills are 
developed and maintained over a lifetime is thus a key issue for policy makers. Chapter 5 examines various factors that 
are believed to be important for acquiring and maintaining skills. 

How key information-processing skills translate into better economie 
and social outcomes 

To what extent does proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving translate into better outcomes for individuals 
and for nations? Are adults with higher levels of proficiency in literacy, for example, more likely than others to be 
employed, to have higher wages and to have better health? This information is important for policy makers deciding 
where to invest scare resources. Chapter 6 presents evidence on the potential links between adult skills and economie 
and social outcomes and discusses how skills and these outcomes may be linked. 



Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Creek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 



A note regarding Israël 

The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data 
by the OECD is without prejudice to the status of the Golan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank 
under the terms of international law. 
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Proficiency in Key 
Information- Processinc) Skills 
groong Working-Age Adults 

This chapter gives an overview of the level and distribution of proficiency 
in key information-processing skills among the adult populations of 
countries participating in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC). Results 
are presented separately for literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments. The presentation shows how adults are 
distributed across the different proficiency levels, the mean proficiency 
of adults, and the variations in proficiency across the population. To help 
readers interpret the findings, the results are linked to descriptions of 
what adults with particular scores can do. 
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The Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) assesses the proficiency of adults in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments. These are considered to be "key information-processing skills" in thatthey are: 

■ necessary for fully integrating and participating in the labour market, education and training, and social and civic life; 

■ highly transferable, in that they are relevant to many social contexts and work situations; and 

■ "learnable" and, therefore, subject to the influence of policy. 

At the most fundamental level, literacy and numeracy skills constitute a foundation for developing higher-order 
cognitive skills, such as analytic reasoning, and are essential for gaining access to and understanding specific domains 
of knowledge. In addition, these skills are relevant across the range of life contexts, from education through work to 
home and social life and interaction with public authorities. The capacity to manage information and solve problems 
in technology-rich environments - that is, to access, evaluate, analyse and communicate information through the use 
of digital devices and applications - is becoming a necessity as information and communication technology (ICT) 
applications permeate the workplace, the classroom and lecture hall, the home, and social interaction more generally. 
Individuals who are highly proficient in the skills measured by the Survey of Adult Skills are likely to be able to make the 
most of the opportunities created by the technological and structural changes discussed in the previous chapter; those 
who struggle to use new technologies are likely to be at considerable risk of losing out. 

This chapter shows the level and distribution of proficiency in information-processing skills among the adult populations 
of the countries participating in the survey (see Box 2.1). To help readers interpret the findings, the results are linked to 
descriptions of what adults with particular scores can do in concrete terms. The relationships between proficiency and 
socio-demographic characteristics and other factors influencing the development and maintenance of skills are explored 
later in this report (see Chapters 3 and 5), as is the relationship between proficiency and economie and social outcomes 
(see Chapter 6). 

The results should be of concern to many governments. First, in most countries there are significant proportions of adults 
with low proficiency in literacy and in numeracy. Across the countries involved in the study, between 4.9% and 27.7% 
of adults are proficient at the lowest levels in literacy and 8.1% to 31 .7% are proficient at the lowest levels in numeracy. 
At these levels, adults can regularly complete tasks that involve very few steps, limited amounts of information presented in 
familiar contexts with little distracting information present, and that involve basic cognitive operations, such as locating a 
single piece of information in a text or performing basic arithmetic operations, but have difficulty with more complex tasks. 

Second, in many countries, large proportions of the population do not have experience with, or lack the basic skills 
needed to use ICTs for many everyday tasks. At a minimum, this ranges from less than 7% of the 16-65 year-old 
population in countries such as the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden to around 23% or higher in Italy, Korea, Poland, 
the Slovak Republic and Spain. Even among adults with computer skills, most scored at the lowest level of the problem 
solving in technology-rich environments scale. At this level, individuals are able to use familiar and widely available 
computer applications to access and use information to solve problems that involve explicit goals and the application 
of explicit criteria, and whose solution involves few steps. Only between 2.9% and 8.8% of the population demonstrate 
the highest level of proficiency on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale, where tasks require the 
ability to use a wider range of applications in less familiar contexts, and to solve problems involving complex pathways 
to solutions that require navigating around impasses. 



Box 2.1 . A context for cross-national comparisons of proficiency 

The Survey of Adult Skills was designed to ensure that the comparisons of proficiency in literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving in technology-rich environments are as robust as possible. Considerable effort was expended to 
make the content of the assessment equivalent in difficulty in each of the 34 language versions and to standardise 
implementation in the 24 participating countries, for example, in terms of sample design and field operations. The 
quality-assurance and quality-control procedures put in place are among the most comprehensive and stringent 
ever implemented for an international household-based survey. The details of the technical standards guiding the 
design and implementation of the survey can be found in the Reader's Companion to this report (OECD, 201 3) and 
in the Technical Report of the Survey of Adult Skills (OECD, 201 3, forthcoming). 

Interpreting differences in results among countries is nonetheless a challenging task, particularly as the Survey of 
Adult Skills covers adults born between 1947 and 1996 who started their schooling from the early 1950s to the 
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early 2000s and who entered the labour market from the early 1 960s to the present day. The results observed for each 
participating country, at least at the aggregate level reported in this chapter, represent the outcomes of a period of 
history that extends as far back as the immediate post-war era, which has been marked by significant social, political 
and economie change. For this reason, the results of the Survey of Adult Skills should not be interpreted only, or even 
primarily, in light of current policy settings or those of the recent past, important as these may be. The opportunities to 
develop, enhance and maintain the skills assessed will have varied significantly between countries over this period, 
and among different age cohorts within countries, depending on the evolution of education and training systems and 
policies, the path of national economie development, and changes in social norms and expectations. 

The diversity of the countries in the Survey of Adult Skills is evident in the different starting points and pace of 
economie development since the 1950s, the timing and extent of educational expansion, and the growth of the 
immigrant population. As Figure "a" below illustrates, while there has been an overall increase in GDP per capita 
from 1970 to 2011 in all of the participating countries, Ireland, Korea and Norway have seen particularly large 
increases during the period. At the same time, some participating countries, such as Korea and Poland, have seen 
rapid educational expansion (Figure "b" below) from a relatively low starting point, reflected in larger differences 
in the rates of tertiary attainment between older and younger age groups, while other countries, such as Canada 
and the United States, have had high levels of participation at the tertiary level throughout the post-war period. 



■ Figure a ■ 
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Countries are ranked in ascending order of the GDP per capita in 2011. 
Source: OECD National Accounts; Table B2.1 in Annex B. 

StatLink iSfsJ* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900707 



■ Figure b ■ 
Population with tertiary education 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of 25-34 year-olds with tertiary education. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table B2.2 in Annex B. 
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By contrast, in some participating countries, large proportions of older adults have not completed upper secondary 
education (Figure "c" below). This proportion is as large as around 72% in Italy and more than 40% in France, 
Ireland, Korea, the Netherlands and Spain. While some of these countries, such as Ireland and Korea, have seen 
substantial decreases in the proportion of young adults without upper secondary education, more than 25% of 
young adults in Italy and Spain have not attained upper secondary education. 

The proportion of the population that is foreign-born adds to the diversity of country contexts. As shown in Figure "d" 
below, more than 1 5% of the total population in Australia, Austria, Canada, Estonia and Ireland were foreign-born, 
compared to less than 5% of the population in Finland in 2009. Ireland and Spain reported particularly large increases 
in their immigrant populations between 1 996 and 2009. 



■ Figure c ■ 

Population without upper secondary education 
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Countries are ranked in ascending order of the percentage of 55-65 year-olds without upper secondary education. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table B2.2 in Annex B. 
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DEFINING LITERACY, NUMERACY AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

The ski I Is assessed in the Survey of Adult Ski I Is are each defined by a framework that guided the development of the 
assessment and provides a reference point for interpreting results. Each framework defines the ski I Is assessed in terms of: 

■ content - the texts, artefacts, tools, knowledge, representations and cognitive challenges that constitute the corpus 
to which adults must respond or use when they read, act in a numerate way or solve problems in technology-rich 
environments; 

■ cognitive strategies- the processes that adults must bring into play to respond to or use given content in an appropriate 
manner; and 

■ context - the different situations in which adults have to read, display numerate behaviour, and solve problems. 

Table 2.1 provides an overview of each of the three domains, including a definition of the skills in question and the 
content, cognitive strategies and contexts related to each. More information on the definition of these skills can be found 
in Chapter 1 of the Reader's Companion to this report (OECD, 2013). 



Table 2.1 

Summary of assessment domains in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 





Literacy 


Numeracy 


Problem solving 

in technology-rich environments 


Definition 


Literacy is defined as the ability to 
understand, evaluate, use and engage 
with written texts to participate in 
society, to achieve one's goals, and to 
develop one's knowledge and potential. 

Literacy encompasses a range of skills 
from the decoding of written words 
and sentences to the comprehension, 
interpretation, and evaluation of 
complex texts. It does not, however, 
involve the production of text (writing 1 ). 

Information on the skills of adults with 
low levels of proficiency is provided by 
an assessment of reading components 
that covers text vocabulary, sentence 
comprehension and passage fluency. 


Numeracy is defined as the 
ability to access, use, interpret 
and communicate mathematical 
information and ideas in order 
to engage in and manage the 
mathematical demands of a range of 
situations in adult life. 

To this end, numeracy involves 
managing a situation or solving 
a problem in a real context, by 
responding to mathematical content/ 
information/ideas represented in 
multiple ways. 


Problem solving in technology- 
rich environments is defined 
as the ability to use digital 
technology, communication 
tools and networks to acquire 
and evaluate information, 
communicate with others and 
perform practical tasks. The 
assessment focuses on the 
abilities to solve problems for 
personal, work and civic purposes 
by setting up appropriate goals 
and plans, and accessing and 
making use of information 
through computers and computer 
networks. 


Content 


Different types of text. Texts are 
characterised by their medium (print- 
based or digital) and by their format: 

■ Continuous or prose texts 

■ Non-continuous or document texts 

■ Mixed texts 

■ Multiple texts 


Mathematical content, information 
and ideas: 

■ Quantity and number 

■ Dimension and shape 

■ Pattern, relationships and change 

■ Data and chance 

Representations of mathematical 
information: 

■ Objects and pictures 

■ Numbers and symbols 

■ Visual displays (e.g. diagrams, 
maps, graphs, tables) 

■ Texts 

■ Technology-based displays 


Technology: 

■ Hardware devices 

■ Software applications 

■ Commands and functions 

■ Representations (e.g. text, 
graphics, video) 

Tasks: 

■ Intrinsic complexity 

■ Explicitness of the problem 
statement 


Cognitive 
strategies 


■ Access and identify 

■ Integrate and interpret (relating parts 
of text to one another) 

■ Evaluate and reflect 


■ Identify, locate or access 

■ Act upon and use (order, count, 
estimate, compute, measure, 
model) 

■ Interpret, evaluate 
and analyse 

■ Communicate 


■ Set goals and monitor progress 

■ Plan 

■ Acquire and evaluate 
information 

■ Use information 


Contexts 


■ Work-related 

■ Personal 

■ Society and community 

■ Education and training 


■ Work-related 

■ Personal 

■ Society and community 

■ Education and training 


■ Work-related 

■ Personal 

■ Society and community 
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REPORTING THE RESULTS 

In each of the three domains assessed, proficiency is considered as a continuüm of ability involving the mastery of 
information-processing tasks of increasing complexity. The results are represented on a 500-point scale. At each point 
on the scale, an individual with a proficiency score of that particular value has a 67% chance of successfully completing 
test items located at that point. This individual will also be able to complete more difficult items (those with higher values 
on the scale) with a lower probabi lity of success and easier items (those with lower values on the scale) with a greater 
chance of success. 

This is illustrated in Box 2.2. For example, Adult C, with low proficiency will be able to successfully complete items I and 
II around two-thirds of the time. He or she will also be able to complete items of moderate difficulty some of the time 
and very difficult items only rarely. Adult A, with high proficiency, will be able to successfully complete items V and VI 
two-thirds of the time, items III and IV most of the time, and items I and II almost always. 



Box 2.2. Relationship between difficulty of assessment items and proficiency of adults 
on the literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments scales 



Items with 

relatively high difficulty 



Item VI 



Item V 




Adult A, with 
^ j relatively high 
proficiency 



Adult A will successfully complete Items V 
and VI two times out of three. He or she 
will successfully complete items I and II 
almost always and Items III and IV 
most of the time. 



Items with 
moderate difficulty 



Item IV- 




Item III 



Adult B, 
with moderate 
roficiency 



Adult B will successfully complete Items III 
and IV two times out of three. He or she 
will successfully complete the more 
difficult Items V and VI some of the time. 
He or she will complete the easier Items I 
and II most of the time. 



Items with 

relatively low difficulty 



Item II 



Item I 




Adult C, 
with low 
proficiency 



Adult C will successfully complete Items I 
and II two times out of three. He or she will 
rarely successfully complete the most 
difficult Items V and VI and will successfully 
complete Items III and IV some of the time. 



The proficiency scale in each of the domains assessed can be described in relation to the items that are located at 
the different points on the scale according to their difficulty (see Chapter 4 of the Reader's Companion to this report 
[OECD, 201 3]). The scales have been divided into "proficiency levels", defined by particular score-point ranges and the 
level of difficulty of the tasks within these ranges. The descriptors provide a summary of the types of tasks that can be 
successfully completed by adults with proficiency scores in a particular range. In other words, they suggest what adults 
with particular proficiency scores in a particular ski I Is domain can do. Six proficiency levels are defined for literacy and 
numeracy (Levels 1 through 5 plus below Level 1 ) and four for problem solving in technology-rich environments (Levels 
1 through 3 plus below Level 1). 2 The value ranges defining the levels and their respective descriptors are presented in 
Tables 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 in this chapter and in Chapter 4 of the Reader's Companion to this report (OECD, 201 3). 3 
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Tasks located at a particular proficiency level can be successfully completed by the "average" person at that level 
approximately two-thirds of the time. However, a person with a score at the bottom of the level would successfully 
complete tasks at that level only about half the time and someone with a score at the top of the level would successfully 
complete tasks at the level about 80% of the time. 

In this report, proficiency levels have a descriptive purpose.They are intended to aid the interpretation and understanding 
of the reporting scales by describing the attributes of the tasks that adults with particular proficiency scores can typically 
successfully complete. In particular, they have no normative element and should not be understood as "standards" or 
"benchmarks" in the sense of defining levels of proficiency appropriate for particular purposes (e.g. access to post- 
secondary education or fully participating in a modern economy) or for particular population groups. 4 

In order to interpret differences in scores between countries or groups, it is useful to have a reference point to help 
illustrate what score-point differences of different magnitudes mean. A possible reference point is provided by the 
differences in the proficiency scores of individuals similar in all respects other than their level of completed education. 
The average score-point difference associated with an additional year of completed education or training (i.e. between a 
person who has completed n years of education and one who has completed n+1 years) is approximately 7 score points, 
on average, on both the literacy and numeracy scales. 5 One Standard deviation on the literacy scale (47.7 score points) 
and the numeracy scale (52.6 score points) is thus the approximate equivalent of the average difference in score points 
associated with a difference of seven years of education. 

Non-response represents a potential source of bias in any survey. Considerable efforts were made by the countries 
participating in the Survey of Adult Skills to reduce the level of non-response and to minimise its effects. Response 
rates varied between 45% and 75%. All countries with response rates of less than 70% were required to undertake 
extensive analyses of the bias associated with non-response. The outcome of these analyses was that the bias associated 
with non-response is regarded as being minimal to low in most countries. Nonetheless, readers should be aware that 
non-response was present in all countries and that response rates varied between the countries participating in the 
survey. Both the response rates for individual participating countries and a discussion of the potential bias associated 
with non-response can be found in Chapter 3 of the Reader's Companion to this report (OECD, 201 3). 

PROFICIENCY IN LITERACY 

The Survey of Adult Skills defines literacy as the ability to understand, evaluate, use and engage with written texts to 
participate in society, achieve one's goals, and develop one's knowledge and potential. In the survey, the term "literacy" 
refers to the reading of written texts; it does not involve either the comprehension or production of spoken language or 
the production of text (writing). In addition, given the growing importance of digital devices and applications as a means 
of generating, accessing and storing written text, the reading of digital texts is an integral part of literacy measured in 
the Survey of Adult Skills (see Box 2.3). Digital texts are texts that are stored as digital information and accessed in the 
form of screen-based displays on devices such as computers and smart phones. Digital texts have a range of features that 
distinguish them from print-based texts: in addition to being displayed on sereens, these include hypertext links to other 
documents, specific navigation features (e.g. scroll bars, use of menus) and interactivity. The Survey of Adult Skills is the 
first international assessment of adult literacy to cover this dimension of reading. 



Box 2.3. Reading on a screen or on paper: Does it affect proficiency in literacy? 

Literacy and numeracy assessments in the Survey of Adult Skills were available in both a computer-based and a 
paper-based version. On average across countries, 74% of respondents took the computer-based assessment and 
some 21% took the paper-based assessment as they had no or very low computer skills or expressed a preference 
to do so (see Figure "a" in this box). 

The computer-based and paper-based assessments of literacy differ in two main ways. First, the paper-based 
assessment tests the reading of print texts exclusively whereas the computer-based version covers the reading 
of digital texts, such as simulated websites, results pages from search engines and blog posts, in addition to the 
reading of print texts presented on a screen. Second, the response modes differ. In the paper-based test, respondents 
provide written answers in paper test booklets. In the computer-based test, responding to the assessment tasks 
involves interacting with text and visual displays on a computer screen using devices such as a keyboard and a 
mouse, and functions such as highlighting and drag and drop. 
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The difference in format and content of the computer-based and paper-based versions of the literacy assessment 
raises two important questions. First, to what extent are the results from the computer-based and paper-based 
versions of the assessment comparable? Second, given that the computer-based assessment covers the reading 
of digital texts that are not covered in the paper-based version, is the comparability of results between countries 
affected by the fact that varying proportions of the population in the participating countries took the computer- 
based version? 

The extent to which the mode of delivery of the assessment affected results was examined in the field test for the 
survey that took place in 2010 using a design that randomly assigned participants to the computer-based and paper- 
based versions of the assessment. The analysis of the field test results concluded that difficulty and discrimination of 
most of the test items common to the two versions was largely unaffected by the mode in which the test was taken. 

The field test analysis also concluded that the paper-based and computer-based items could be placed on the 
same scale. In other words, the processes of understanding the meaning of text are fundamentally the same for all 
types of text. The reading of printed texts and the reading of digital texts involves the same cognitive operations. 
The difficulty of assessment tasks involving print-based and digital texts is related to the same factors, such as the 
amount of distracting information. 

Analysis of the results from the Survey of Adult Ski I ls show that there are no systematic differences between the 
scores of adults who took the paper-based assessment and those who took the computer-based assessment when 
socio-demographic factors (age, educational attainment, immigrant background and gender) are controlled for 
(see Table B2.6 in Annex B). 

■ Figure a ■ 
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Note: The figures presented in this diagram are based on the average of OECD countries participating in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC). 
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WH AT ADULTS CAN DO AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF LITERACY PROFICIENCY 

Figure 2.1 presents the percentage of adults aged 1 6-65 in each participating country who score at each of the six levels 
of proficiency (Levels 1 through 5 and below Level 1 ) on the literacy scale. The features of the tasks at these levels are 
described in detail in Table 2.2 and examples of literacy items are described in Box 2.4. 



■ Figure 2.1 ■ 
Literacy proficiency among adults 

Percentage of adults scoring at each proficiency level in literacy 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language 
difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults scoring at Leve! 3 and Level 4/5. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.1 . 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900365 
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Table 2.2 

Description of proficiency levels in literacy 



Level 


Score 
range 


Percentage of 
adults scoring 
at each level 
(average) 


Types of tasks completed successfully at each level of proficiency 


Below 
Level 1 


Below 
1 76 points 


3.3% 


The tasks at this level require the respondent to read brief texts on familiar topics to locate 
a single piece of specific information. There is seldom any competing information in the 
text and the requested information is identical in form to information in the question or 
directive. The respondent may be required to locate information in short continuous texts. 
However, in this case, the information can be located as if the text were non-continuous 
in format. Only basic vocabulary knowledge is required, and the reader is not required to 
understand the structure of sentences or paragraphs or make use of other text features. Tasks 
below Level 1 do not make use of any features specific to digital texts. 


1 


176 to 
less than 
226 points 


12.2% 


Most of the tasks at this level require the respondent to read relatively short digital or print 
continuous, non-continuous, or mixed texts to locate a single piece of information that is 
identical to or synonymous with the information given in the question or directive. Some 
tasks, such as those involving non-continuous texts, may require the respondent to enter 
personal information onto a document. Little, if any, competing information is present. 
Some tasks may require simple cycling through more than one piece of information. 
Knowledge and skill in recognising basic vocabulary determining the meaning of sentences, 
and reading paragraphs of text is expected. 


2 


226 to 
less than 
276 points 


33.3% 


At this level, the medium of texts may be digital or printed, and texts may comprise 
continuous, non-continuous, or mixed types. Tasks at this level require respondents to make 
matches between the text and information, and may require paraphrasing or low-level 
inferences. Some competing pieces of information may be present. Some tasks require the 
respondent to 

■ cycle through or integrate two or more pieces of information based on criteria; 

■ compare and contrast or reason about information requested in the question; or 

■ navigate within digital texts to access and identify information from various parts 
of a document. 


3 


276 to 
less than 
326 points 


38.2% 


Texts at this level are often dense or lengthy, and include continuous, non-continuous, 
mixed, or multiple pages of text. Understanding text and rhetorical structures become more 
central to successfully completing tasks, especially navigating complex digital texts. Tasks 
require the respondent to identify, interpret, or evaluate one or more pieces of information, 
and often require varying levels of inference. Many tasks require the respondent to construct 
meaning across larger chunks of text or perform multi-step operations in order to identify 
and formulate responses. Often tasks also demand that the respondent disregard irrelevant 
or inappropriate content to answer accurately. Competing information is often present, but 
it is not more prominent than the correct information. 


4 


326 to 
less than 
376 points 


11.1% 


Tasks at this level often require respondents to perform multiple-step operations to integrate, 
interpret, or synthesise information from complex or lengthy continuous, non-continuous, 
mixed, or multiple type texts. Complex inferences and application of background 
knowledge may be needed to perform the task successfully. Many tasks require identifying 
and understanding one or more specific, non-central idea(s) in the text in order to interpret 
or evaluate subtle evidence-claim or persuasive discourse relationships. Conditional 
information is frequently present in tasks at this level and must betaken into consideration by 
the respondent. Competing information is present and sometimes seemingly as prominent 
as correct information. 


5 


Equal to 
or higher 

than 
376 points 


0.7% 


At this level, tasks may require the respondent to search for and integrate information 
across multiple, dense texts; construct syntheses of similar and contrasting ideas or points 
of view; or evaluate evidence based arguments. Application and evaluation of logical and 
conceptual models of ideas may be required to accomplish tasks. Evaluating reliability of 
evidentiary sources and selecting key information is frequently a requirement. Tasks often 
require respondents to be aware of subtle, rhetorical cues and to make high-level inferences 
or use specialised background knowledge. 



Note: The percentage of adults scoring at different levels of proficiency adds up to 100% when the 1.2% of literacy-related non-respondents across 
countries are taken into account. Adults in this category were not able to complete the background questionnaire due to language difficulties or learning 
and mental disabilities (see section on literacy-related non-response). 
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Box 2.4. Examples of literacy items 

Items that exemplify the pertinent features of the proficiency levels in the domain of literacy are described below 
(see alsoTable 4.2 in the Reader's Companion to this report [OECD, 2013]). 

Below Level 1: Election results (Item ID: C302BC02) 
Cognitive strategies: Access and identify 
Text format: Mixed 
Medium: Print 

Context: Society and community 
Difficulty score: 1 62 

The stimulus consists of a short report of the results of a union election containing several brief paragraphs and a 
simple table identifying the three candidates in the election and the number of votes they received. The test-taker 
is asked to identify which candidate received the fewest votes. He or she needs to compare the number of votes 
that the three candidates received and identify the name of the candidate who received the fewest votes. The word 
"votes" appears in both the question and in the table and nowhere else in the text. 

Level 1: Ceneric medicine (Item ID: C309A321) 
Cognitive strategies: Integrate and interpret 
Text format: Mixed 
Medium: Print 

Context: Personal (health and safety) 
Difficulty score: 219 

The stimulus is a short newspaper article entitled "Generic medicines: Not for the Swiss". It has two paragraphs 
and a table in the middle displaying the market share of generic medicines in 14 European countries and 
the United States. The test-taker is asked to determine the number of countries in which the generic drug market 
accounts for 10% or more of total drug sales. The test-taker has to count the number of countries with a market 
share greater than 10%. The percentages are sorted in descending order to facilitate the search. The phrase "drug 
sales", however, does not appear in the text; therefore, the test-taker needs to understand that "market share" is a 
synonym of "drug sales" in order to answer the question. 

Level 2: Lakeside fun run (Item ID: C322P002) 
Cognitive strategies: Evaluate and reflect 
Text format: Mixed 
Medium: Digital 

Context: Personal (leisure and recreation) 
Difficulty score: 240 

The stimulus is a simulated website containing information about the annual fun run/walk organised by the 
Lakeside community club. The test-taker is first directed to a page with several links, including "Contact Us" and 
"FAQs". He or she is then asked to identify the link providing the phone number of the organisers of the event. In 
order to answer this item correctly, the test-taker needs to click on the link "Contact Us". This requires navigating 
through a digital text and some understanding of web conventions. While this task might be fairly simple for 
test-takers familiar with web-based texts, some respondents less familiar with web-based texts would need to make 
some inferences to identify the correct link. 

Level 3: Library search (Item ID: C323P003) 

Cognitive strategies: Access and identify 

Text format: Multiple 

Medium: Digital 

Context: Education and training 

Difficulty score: 289 

The stimulus displays results from a bibliographic search from a simulated library website. The test-taker is 
asked to identify the name of the author of a book called Ecomyth. To complete the task, the test-taker has 
to scroll through a list of bibliographic entries and find the name of the author specified under the book title. 
In addition to scrolling, the test-taker must be able to access the second page where Ecomyth is located by either 
clicking the page number (2) or the word "next". There is considerable irrelevant information in each entry to this 
particular task, which adds to the complexity of the task. 
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Level 4: Library search (Item ID: C323P002) 

Cognitive strategies: Integrate and interpret 

Text format: Multiple 

Medium: Digital 

Context: Education and training 

Difficulty score: 348 

This task uses the same stimulus as the previous example. The test-taker is asked to identify a book suggesting that 
the claims made both for and against genetically modified foods are unreliable. He or she needs to read the title 
and the description of each book in each of the entries reporting the results of the bibliographic search in order 
to identify the correct book. Many pieces of distracting information are present. The information that the relevant 
book suggests that the claims for and against genetically modified foods are unreliable must be inferred from the 
statement that the author "describes how both sides in this hotly contested debate have manufactured propaganda, 
tried to dupe the public and... [text ends]". 



Proficiency at Level 5 (scores equal to or higher than 376 points) 

Level 5 is the highest proficiency level on the literacy scale. Adults reaching this level can perform tasks that involve 
searching for and integrating information across multiple, dense texts; constructing syntheses of similar and contrasting 
ideas or points of view, or evaluating evidence and arguments. They can apply and evaluate logical and conceptual 
models, and evaluate the reliability of evidentiary sources and select key information. They are aware of subtle, rhetorical 
cues and are able to make high-level inferences or use specialised background knowledge. 

Less than 1% (0.7%) of adults perform at Level 5 in any participating country. Finland has the highest proportion of 
adults at this level (2.2%), followed by Australia and the Netherlands (both at 1 .3%), Japan and Sweden (both at 1 .2%). 

Proficiency at Level 4 (scores from 326 points to less than 376 points) 

At Level 4, adults can perform multiple-step operations to integrate, interpret, or synthesise information from complex 
or lengthy continuous, non-continuous, mixed, or multiple-type texts that involve conditional and/or competing 
information. They can make complex inferences and appropriately apply background knowledge as well as interpret or 
evaluate subtle truth claims or arguments. 

On average, 1 1 .1 % of adults score at Level 4 and 1 1 .8% score at Level 4 or higher. Japan (21 .4%) and Finland (20.0%) 
have the largest proportion of adults scoring at this level and the largest proportion of adults scoring at this level or 
higher. At the other end of the scale, Italy (3.3%) and Spain (4.6%) have less than half the average proportion of adults 
performing at this level. They also have the smallest proportion of adults scoring at Level 4 or higher. 

Proficiency at Level 3 (scores from 276 points to less than 326 points) 

Adults performing at Level 3 can understand and respond appropriately to dense or lengthy texts, including continuous, 
non-continuous, mixed, or multiple pages. They understand text structures and rhetorical devices and can identify, 
interpret, or evaluate one or more pieces of information and make appropriate inferences. They can also perform multi- 
step operations and select relevant data from competing information in order to identify and formulate responses. 

Across countries, 38.2 % of adults score at Level 3, on average. In most countries, more adults perform at this level than 
at any other level. This is true for all of the participating countries except France, Ireland, Italy, Poland and Spain, where 
larger proportions of adults score at Level 2. Japan (48.6%), the Slovak Republic (44.4%) and Korea (41.7%) have the 
largest proportions of adults at this level, while Italy has the smallest proportion of adults scoring at Level 3 (26.4%), 
followed by Spain (27.8%). 

At the same time, half of adults score at Level 3 or higher, on average across countries. More than 60% of adults in 
Japan (71 .1 %) and Finland (62.9%) score at this level or higher while less than 40% of adults in Italy (29.7%) and Spain 
(32.6%) do. 

Proficiency at Level 2 (scores from 226 points to less than 276 points) 

At Level 2, adults can integrate two or more pieces of information based on criteria, compare and contrastor reason about 
information and make low-level inferences. They can navigate within digital texts to access and identify information 
from various parts of a document. 
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On average, one-third of adults (33.3%) perform at Level 2. Italy (42.0%) and Spain (39.1 %) have the highest proportions 
of adults scoring at this level, and Ireland (37.6%), the Czech Republic (37.5%), Austria (37.2%) and Korea (37.0%) also 
have particularly large proportions of adults scoring at this level. By contrast, Japan (22.8%), the Netherlands (26.4%) 
and Finland (26.5%) have the smallest proportions of adults scoring at Level 2. 

Across countries, 83.3% of adults reach at least Level 2. Countries with the largest proportion of adults reaching at least 
this level include Japan (93.9%), Finland (89.4%), the Slovak Republic (88.1%) and the Czech Republic (87.6%) while Italy 
(71 .7%), Spain (71 .7%) and the United States (78.3%) have the smallest proportions of adults reaching at least Level 2. 

Prof iciency at Level 1 (scores from 1 76 points to less than 226 points) 

At Level 1, adults can read relatively short digital or print continuous, non-continuous, or mixed texts to locate a single 
piece of information, which is identical to or synonymous with the information given in the question or directive. These 
texts contain little competing information. Adults performing at this level can complete simple forms, understand basic 
vocabulary, determine the meaning of sentences, and read continuous texts with a degree of fluency. 

Across countries, 12.2% of adults score at Level 1 . Just over one in five adults in Italy (22.2%) and Spain (20.3%) score 
at this level. In contrast, just over one in 25 adults (4.3%) in Japan score at this level. Finland (8.0%), the Netherlands 
(9.1%), Norway (9.3%), Australia (9.4%), Sweden (9.6%) and the Slovak Republic (9.7%) also have small proportions of 
adults scoring at this level. 

Countries with the largest proportions of adults scoring at or below Level 1 include Italy (27.7%), Spain (27.5%) and 
France (21 .6%), while Japan (4.9%), Finland (10.6%), the Slovak Republic (1 1 .6%) and the Netherlands (1 1 .7%) have 
the smallest proportion of adults scoring at or below Level 1 . 

Proficiency below Level 1 (scores below 1 76 points) 

Individuals at this level can read brief texts on familiar topics and locate a single piece of specific information identical 
in form to information in the question or directive. They are not required to understand the structure of sentences or 
paragraphs and only basic vocabulary knowledge is required. Tasks below Level 1 do not make use of any features 
specific to digital texts. 

On average, 3.3% of adults perform below Level 1. Spain has the largest proportion of adults scoring below Level 1 
(7.2%), followed by Italy (5.5%), France (5.3%), and Ireland (4.3%). Again, Japan has the smallest proportion of adults 
scoring at this level (0.6%), followed by the Czech Republic (1 .5%), the Slovak Republic (1 .9%) and Estonia (2.0%). More 
information about the ski I Is of readers with very low proficiency was provided by the reading components assessment 
(see Box 2.5). 



Box 2.5. Reading components 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is included an assessment of reading components designed to provide information about 
adults with very low levels of proficiency in reading. This module was implemented in 21 of the 24 participating 
countries (Adults in Finland, France and Japan did not take part in this assessment). The skills tested by the reading 
components assessment are those that are essential for understanding the meaning of written texts: knowledge of 
vocabulary (word recognition), the ability to evaluate the logic of sentences, and fluency in reading passages of 
text. Ski I led readers are able to undertake these types of operations automatically. 

Three elements of reading proficiency were assessed in reading components: print vocabulary, sentence processing 
and passage comprehension. The print vocabulary tasks required test takers to select the word corresponding to 
a picture of an object from a selection of tour alternative words. The sentence processing tasks required test 
takers to identify whether a sentence made logical sense in terms of the properties of the real world. The passage 
comprehension tasks entailed reading a prose text. At certain points in the text, test takers were given a choice of 
two words and required to select the word that made the most sense in the context of the passage. Chapter 1 in 
the Reader's Companion (OECD, 201 3) to this report presents samples of the reading components tasks. The time 
taken by respondents to complete the tasks was recorded in each test. 
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■ Figure a ■ 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and performance in reading components 
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Notes: The results for each country can be found in the tables mentioned in the source below. Finland, France and Japan did not participate in 
the reading components assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Tables B2.4a and B2.4b in Annex B. 

StatLink SgsB http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900783 



The assessment of reading components was completed by respondents who failed the literacy and numeracy core 
assessment in the computer-based version of the assessment and by all respondents taking the paper version of the 
assessment in order to obtain comparative results (see Box 2.3 - Figure a). 

Figure "a" shows the relationship between proficiency on the literacy scale and the performance in the three 
components of this assessment on average across the 21 countries that participated in the reading components 
assessment. In Figure "a", Panel A shows the relationship between literacy proficiency and the percentage of 
items answered correctly (accuracy) and Panel B shows the relationship between proficiency and the time taken 
(in seconds) to complete an item (speed). Both accuracy and speed increases with proficiency for all three of the 
components. There is little improvement in either accuracy or speed for individuals with proficiency at Level 3 or 
above in literacy. 

The results from the reading components assessment will be explored in detail in a subsequent report examining 
the characteristics and ski 1 1 s of adults with very low levels of literacy proficiency. 
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Literacy-related non-response 

In all of the participating countries, some adults were unable to complete the background questionnaire as they were 
unable to speak or read the language of the assessment, had difficulty reading or writing, or had learning or mental 
disabilities. In the case of the background questionnaire, there was no one present (either the interviewer or another 
person) to translate into the language of the respondent or answer on behalf of the respondent. In the case of these 
respondents, only their age, gender and, in some cases, educational attainment is known. In most countries, non- 
respondents represented less than 5% of the total population. This category is identified separately in Figure 2.1 as a 
black bar in each country (categorised as missing). While the proficiency of this group is likely to vary between countries, 
in most cases, these persons are likely to have low levels of proficiency (Level 1 or below) in the test language or 
languages of the country concerned. 



HOW DISTRIBUTIONS OF PROFICIENCY SCORES COMPARE ACROSS COUNTRIES 
Comparison of average proficiency scores in literacy 

Mean literacy scores of participating countries in the Survey of Adult Skills are presented in Figure 2.2a. Countries with 
mean scores that are not statistically different from other countries are identified (see Box 2.6). For example, the mean 
score for Norway (278 points) is similar to that of Australia (280 points) and Sweden (279 points), but is lower than that 
of the Netherlands (284 points), Finland (288 points) and Japan (296 points) and higher than that of Estonia (276 points) 
and the countries whose mean scores are lower than that of Estonia. Countries whose scores are statistically similar to, 
above and below the average across countries are also identified. 



Box 2.6. Comparing results among countries and population subgroups 

The statistics in this report are estimates of national performance based on samples of adults, rather than values 
that could be calculated if every person in the target population in every country had answered every question. 
Consequently, it is important to measure the degree of uncertainty of the estimates. In the Survey of Adult Skills, 
each estimate has an associated degree of uncertainty, which is expressed through a Standard error. The use of 
confidence intervals provides a way to make inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner 
that reflects the uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. From an observed sample statistic, and assuming 
a normal distribution, it can be inferred that the result for the corresponding population would lie within the 
confidence interval in 95 out of 1 00 replications of the measurement on different samples drawn from the same 
population. 

In many cases, readers are primarily interested in whether a given value in a particular country is different from 
a second value in the same or another country, e.g. whether women in a country perform better than men in the 
same country. In the tables and figures used in this report, differences are labelled as statistically significant when 
there is less than a 5% chance of a reported difference between the populations of interest being erroneously 
attributed as real. 

In addition to error associated with sampling, there are a range of other possible sources of error in sample surveys 
such as the Survey of Adult Skills including error associated with survey non-response (see Chapter 3 of the 
Reader's Companion (OECD, 201 3) to this report for a discussion of response rates and non-response bias). While 
the likely level of bias associated with non-response is assessed as minimal to low for most countries participating 
in the study, the possibility of biases associated with non-response cannot be ruled out. Readers should, therefore, 
exercise caution in drawing conclusions from small score point differences between countries or population 
groups, even if the differences concerned are statistically significant. 



Literacy-related non-respondents are not included in the calculation of the mean scores presented in Figure 2.2a 6 
which, thus, present an upper bound of the estimated literacy proficiency of the population. Figure 2.2b presents a 
sensitivity analysis showing the impact on country mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents are taken into 
account and are all assumed to score 85 points on the literacy scale. This is believed to be a reasonable representation 
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of a lower bound for the proficiency of this group. 7 With the exception of the countries with high proportions of 
literacy-related non-respondents (missing), the effect on average scores and/or relative rankings of most countries are 
relatively small. The discussion that follows focuses on the data in Figure 2.2a. 

■ Figure 2.2a ■ 

Comparison of average literacy proficiency among adults 

Mean literacy proficiency scores of 76-65 year-olds 



] Significantly above the average 

] Not significantly different from the average 

] Significantly below the average 



Mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


296 


Japan 




288 


Finland 




284 


Netherlands 




280 


Australia 


Norway, Sweden 


279 


Sweden 


Australia, Norway 


278 


Norway 


Australia, Sweden 


276 


Estonia 


Czech Republic, Flanders (Belgium) 


275 


Flanders (Belgium) 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Slovak Republic 


274 


Czech Republic 


Canada, Estonia, Korea, Slovak Republic, Flanders (Belgium), England/N. Ireland (UK) 


274 


Slovak Republic 


Canada, Czech Republic, Korea, Flanders (Belgium), England/N. Ireland (UK) 


273 


Canada 


Czech Republic, Korea, Slovak Republic, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


273 Average Canada, Czech Republic, Korea, Slovak Republic, EnglandVN. Ireland (UK) 


273 


Korea 


Canada, Czech Republic, Slovak Republic, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


272 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Korea, Slovak Republic, United States 


271 


Denmark 


Austria, Germany, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


270 


Cermany 


Austria, Denmark, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


270 


United States 


Austria, Denmark, Germany, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


269 


Austria 


Denmark, Germany, United States, Cyprus 1 


269 


Cyprus 1 


Austria, Germany, Ireland, United States 


267 


Poland 


Ireland 


267 


Ireland 


Poland, Cyprus 1 


262 


France 




252 


Spain 


Italy 


250 


Italy 


Spain 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Figure 2.2b, 
however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough 
background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2 ,2a. 

StatLinkmrMf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900384 

The average literacy score for the OECD member countries participating in the assessment is 273 points. Japan (296 points) 
has the highest average level of proficiency in literacy followed by Finland (288 points). Italy (250 points) and Spain 
(252 points) record the lowest average scores. More concretely, the mean score for the Netherlands is 284 points, which 
corresponds to Level 3. Thus, an adult with a proficiency score equal to the mean score in the Netherlands can typically 
successfully complete assessment items at Level 3, such as the Library search item in Box 2.4. An adult with a proficiency 
score at the mean for Italy (250 points) is able to successfully complete tasks of Level 2 difficulty, such as Lakeside fun 
run in Box 2.4. 

Overall, the variation in proficiency between the adult populations in the participating countries is relatively small. 
Some 46 score points separate the countries with the highest and lowest mean score. Most countries (1 9 out of 21) have 
mean scores within the range of 267 to 288 points (21 score points or less) and 1 4 countries have scores within the range 
of 267 to 276 points (9 score points). By way of comparison, the average score point gap between the highest and lowest 
performing 1 0% of adults is 1 1 6 score points in literacy across all countries. 
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■ Figure 2.2b ■ 

Comparison of average literacy proficiency among adults (adjusted) 

Mean literacy proficiency scores of 76-65 year-olds, assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 



Significantly above the average 

Not significantly different from the average 

Significantly below the average 



Adjusted 
mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


294 


Japan 




288 


Finland 




280 


Netherlands 


Sweden 


279 


Sweden 


Netherlands 


277 


Australia 


Estonia 


275 


Estonia 


Australia, Czech Republic, Norway, Slovak Republic 


274 


Norway 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Slovak Republic 


273 


Slovak Republic 


Canada, Czech Republic, Estonia, Korea, Norway 


273 


Czech Republic 


Canada, Estonia, Korea, Norway, Slovak Republic 


272 


Korea 


Canada, Czech Republic, Slovak Republic 


272 


Canada 


Czech Republic, Korea, Slovak Republic, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


270 


Average 


Denmark, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


270 


Denmark 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


270 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Canada, Denmark 


267 


Cermany 


Austria, Ireland, Poland 


267 


Poland 


Austria, Germany, Ireland 


266 


Austria 


Cermany, Ireland, Poland 


266 


Ireland 


Austria, Cermany, Poland 


262 


United States 


France 


261 


France 


United States 


251 


Spain 


Italy 


249 


Italy 


Spain 


236 


Cyprus 1 





1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because 
of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). They are attributed a very low score (85 points), which represents 
a lower bound for the mean score in each country. The results for Flanders (Belgium) are not shown at the country's request. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the adjusted mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.2b. 

StatLinkmÊf^ http://dx.doi.org/10 .1787/888932900403 



Comparison of average proficiency scores for 1 6-24 year-olds in literacy 

The level of proficiency of the adult population as a whole represents the outcome of a range of influences both 
past and present. The proficiency of young adults reflects much more recent influences including current or recent 
participation in schooling and other forms of post school education and training. In addition, the proficiency of the 
younger cohorts leaving education is an important factor in shaping the proficiency of the adult population of the 
future in the participating countries. For these reasons, a focus has been placed on the proficiency of 1 6-24 year-olds in 
addition to that of the 1 6-65 year-old population. Chapters 3 and 5 provide more detailed discussions of the relationship 
between age and proficiency. 8 

Mean literacy scores of individuals aged 16-24 are presented in Figure 2.3a. The mean score for this age group is 
280 score points, 7 points higher than that for all adults (273 score points). The difference in scores between the 
countries with the highest and lowest scores is 38 score points for the 16-24 year-olds as opposed to 46 score points 
for the 16-65 year-olds. The 16-24 population in Japan (299 points), Finland (297 points), the Netherlands (295 points) 
and Korea (293 points) have the highest mean scores, while those in Italy (261 points), Spain (264 points) and England/ 
Northern Ireland (UK) (266 points) have the lowest mean scores. 
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Literacy-related non-respondents are excluded from the calculation of the mean scores presented in Figure 2.3a. These 
figures represent an upper bound for the estimated proficiency of the young adult population. The proportion of literacy- 
related non-respondents is lower among 1 6-24 year-olds than among the working age population. Figure 2.3b presents 
a sensitivity analysis showing the impact on country mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents are taken into 
account and are all assumed to have very low scores (85 points) on the literacy scale. 9 The discussion that follows 
focuses on the data in Figure 2.3a. 

■ Figure 2.3a ■ 

Comparison of average literacy proficiency among young adults 

Mean literacy proficiency scores of 16-24 year-olds 



] Significantly above the average 

] Not significantly different from the average 

] Significantly below the average 



Mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


299 


Japan 


Finland 


297 


Finland 


Japan, Korea, Netherlands 


295 


Netherlands 


Finland, Korea 


293 


Korea 


Finland, Netherlands 


287 


Estonia 


Australia, Flanders (Belgium) 


285 


Flanders (Belgium) 


Australia, Czech Republic, Estonia, Poland, Sweden 


284 


Australia 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Poland, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


283 


Sweden 


Australia, Czech Republic, Germany, Poland, Flanders (Belgium) 


281 


Poland 


Australia, Czech Republic, Germany, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


281 


Czech Republic 


Australia, Austria, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Poland, Slovak Republic, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


280 


Average 


Austria, Czech Republic, Germany, Poland, Sweden 


279 


Cermany 


Australia, Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Norway, Poland, Slovak Republic, 
Sweden 


278 


Austria 


Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic 


276 


Denmark 


Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, France, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic, United States 


276 


Slovak Republic 


Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, United States 


276 


Canada 


Austria, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic, United States 


275 


Norway 


Austria, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Slovak Republic, United States 


275 


France 


Austria, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic, United States 


272 


United States 


Canada, Denmark, France, Ireland, Norway, Slovak Republic, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


271 


Ireland 


Norway, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


267 


Cyprus 1 


Ireland, Spain, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


266 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Ireland, Italy, Spain, United States, Cyprus 1 


264 


Spain 


Italy, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


261 


Italy 


Spain, England/N. Ireland (UK) 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Figure 2.3b, 
however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough 
background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.2 (L). 

StatLinkmrÊm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900422 

In most countries, the mean score for 1 6-24 year-olds is higher than that of 1 6-65 year-olds. The advantage of the 1 6-24 age 
group is particularly significant in Korea (20 score points) and Poland (14 score points). In only three countries is the mean 
score for the 16-24 year-olds lower than that of the 16-65 year-old population: Cyprus 10 (-2 points), England/Northern 
Ireland (UK) (-6 points) and Norway (-3 score points). 

There are some marked differences in the ranking of countries relative to the mean for the 16-24 year-olds and the 
1 6-65 year-olds. The proficiency of the 1 6-24 year-old population in Korea is above average for 1 6-24 year-olds but not 
significantly different from the average for 1 6-65 year-olds. In Poland, the proficiency of 1 6-24 year-olds is close to the 
average and less than average for the adult population as a whole. In contrast, in England/Northern Ireland (UK) and 
Norway, the average proficiency of the 16-24 year-old population is far lower relative to the average than that of the 
1 6-65 year-old population as a whole. 
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■ Figure 2.3b ■ 

Comparison of average literacy proficiency of young adults (adjusted) 

Mean literacy proficiency scores of 16-24 year-olds, assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 



Significantly above the average 

Not significantly different from the average 

Significantly below the average 



Adjusted 
mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


297 


Finland 


Japan, Korea, Netherlands 


296 


Japan 


Finland, Korea, Netherlands 


293 


Korea 


Finland, Japan, Netherlands 


292 


Netherlands 


Finland, Japan, Korea 


286 


Estonia 


Australia, Sweden 


283 


Australia 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Poland, Sweden 


283 


Sweden 


Australia, Czech Republic, Estonia, Poland 


281 


Poland 


Australia, Czech Republic, Germany, Sweden 


280 


Czech Republic 


Australia, Austria, Germany, Poland, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


278 


Average 


Austria, Czech Republic, Denmark, Germany, Slovak Republic 


278 


Germany 


Australia, Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Norway, Poland, Slovak Republic 


276 


Austria 


Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic 


275 


Slovak Republic 


Austria, Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway 


275 


Denmark 


Austria, Canada, France, Germany, Norway, Slovak Republic 


275 


France 


Austria, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Norway, Slovak Republic 


274 


Canada 


Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Norway, Slovak Republic 


273 


Norway 


Austria, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, Slovak Republic 


270 


Ireland 


Canada, France, Norway 


263 


Spain 


Italy, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


262 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Italy, Spain, United States 


261 


United States 


Italy, Spain, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


260 


Italy 


Spain, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


250 


Cyprus 1 





1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because 
of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). They are attributed a very low score (85 points), which represents 
a lower bound for the mean score in each country. The results for Flanders (Belgium) are not shown at the country's request. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the adjusted mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.3. 

StatLink maW* http://dx.doi.org/10. 1787/888932900441 

Comparison of scores at the 5th, 25th, 75th and 95th percentiles 

In addition to examining the distribution of proficiency in absolute terms against the international levels of proficiency, it 
is also useful to examine the distribution of proficiency relative to the national mean. This can be done by identifying the 
score points below which 5%, 25%, 75% and 95% of adults perform. In other words, this indicator measures the extent 
of inequality in the distribution of literacy proficiency in each participating country or sub-national region. Figure 2.4 
presents the distribution of scores within countries in addition to the mean score. A longer gradiënt bar indicates greater 
variations in literacy proficiency within a country; a shorter bar indicates smaller variations. 

On average, 152 score points separate the highest and lowest 5% of performers in literacy. A number of countries 
have comparatively small variations in literacy proficiency among their adults. These include Japan (129 points), the 
Slovak Republic (131 points), the Czech Republic (133 points) and Korea (136 points). Countries with comparatively 
large variations in scores include Sweden (163 points), Canada (163 points), the United States (162 points), Finland 
(162 points), Spain (162 points) and Australia (161 points). 

Adults in Finland (362 points) have the highest scores at the 95th percentile followed by adults in Australia, Japan 
and the Netherlands (all 355 points). At the other end of the scale, adults in the Czech Republic (203 points), Japan 
(226 points) and the Slovak Republic (201 points) have the highest scores at the 5th percentile. These three countries are 
also those with the least variation in scores. 
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■ Figure 2.4 ■ 
Distribution of literacy prof iciency scores 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by percentile 



5th 

percentile 
T 



25th 
percentile 
T 



Mean and .95 
confidence interval 
for mean 
T 
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percentile 
▼ 
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Finland 
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Sweden 
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Flanders (Belgium) 
Czech Republic 
Slovak Republic 
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Korea 
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Denmark 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Mean scores are shown with a .95 confidence interval. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. 
Figure 2.2b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to 
provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.4. 

StatLink SïlitF* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900460 



Interestingly, there is no clear relationship between overall level of proficiency in literacy and the variation in scores. 
Small variations in scores are found in countries in which adults have high (Japan), middle (Korea) and low (Austria) 
overall levels of proficiency in literacy, while large variations are found in countries with high (Australia), middle (Canada) 
and low (Spain) levels of literacy proficiency. 

The reasons for the differences in performance variations are undoubtedly complex and likely to be affected by such 
factors as the historica! patterns of participation in education, support for adult learning, and patterns of immigration. 
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PROFICIENCY IN NUMERACY 

The Survey of Adult Skills defines numeracy as the ability to access, use, interpret and communicate mathematical 
information and ideas in order to engage in and manage the mathematical demands of a range of situations in adult life. 
A numerate adult is one who responds appropriately to mathematical content, information, and ideas represented in 
various ways in order to manage situations and solve problems in a real-life context. While performance on numeracy 
tasks is, in part, dependent on the ability to read and understand text, numeracy involves more than applying arithmetical 
skills to information embedded in text. 

What adults can do at different levels of numeracy proficiency 

Figure 2.5 presents the percentage of adults aged 16-65 who scored at each of the six levels of proficiency (Levels 1 
through 5 plus below Level 1) on the numeracy scale in each participating country. The features of the tasks located in 
these levels are described in detail in Table 2.3 and some examples of numeracy items are described in Box 2.7. 

■ Figure 2.5 ■ 
Numeracy proficiency among adults 

Percentage of 76-65 year-olds scoring at each proficiency level in numeracy 



■ Below Level 1 □ Level 1 □ Level 2 ■ Level 3 ■ Level 4/5 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language 
difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults scoring at Level 3 and Level 4/5. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.5. 

StatLink ^sjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900479 
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Table 2.3 

Description of proficiency levels in numeracy 



Level 


Score range 


Percentage of 
adults scoring 
at each level 
(average) 


The types of tasks completed successfully at each level of proficiency 


Below 
Level 1 


Below 
1 76 points 


5% 


Tasks at this level require the respondents to carry out simple processes such as 
counting, sorting, performing basic arithmetic operations with whole numbers or 
money, or recognising common spatial representations in concrete, familiar contexts 
where the mathematical content is explicit with little or no text or distractors. 


1 


176 to 
less than 
226 points 


1 4.0% 


Tasks at this level require the respondent to carry out basic mathematical processes 
in common, concrete contexts where the mathematical content is explicit with little 
text and minimal distractors. Tasks usually require one-step or simple processes 
involving counting, sorting, performing basic arithmetic operations, understanding 
simple percents such as 50%, and locating and identifying elements of simple or 
common graphical or spatial representations. 


2 


226 to 
less than 
276 points 


33.0% 


Tasks at this level require the respondent to identify and act on mathematical 
information and ideas embedded in a range of common contexts where the 
mathematical content is fairly explicit or visual with relatively few distractors. 
Tasks tend to require the application of two or more steps or processes involving 
calculation with whole numbers and common decimals, percents and fractions; 
simple measurement and spatial representation; estimation; and interpretation of 
relatively simple data and statistics in texts, tables and graphs. 


3 


276 to 
less than 
326 points 


34.4% 


Tasks at this level require the respondent to understand mathematical information 
that may be less explicit, embedded in contexts that are not always familiar and 
represented in more complex ways. Tasks require several steps and may involve the 
choice of problem-solving strategies and relevant processes. Tasks tend to require 
the application of number sense and spatial sense; recognising and working with 
mathematical relationships, patterns, and proportions expressed in verbal or 
numerical form; and interpretation and basic analysis of data and statistics in texts, 
tables and graphs. 


4 


326 to 
less than 
376 points 


1 1 .4% 


Tasks at this level require the respondent to understand a broad range of mathematical 
information that may be complex, abstract or embedded in unfamiliar contexts. 
These tasks involve undertaking multiple steps and choosing relevant problem- 
solving strategies and processes. Tasks tend to require analysis and more complex 
reasoning about quantities and data; statistics and chance; spatial relationships; and 
change, proportions and formulas. Tasks at this level may also require understanding 
arguments or communicating well-reasoned explanations for answers or choices. 


5 


Equal to or 
higher than 
376 points 


1.1% 


Tasks at this level require the respondent to understand complex representations 
and abstract and formal mathematical and statistical ideas, possibly embedded in 
complex texts. Respondents may have to integrate multiple types of mathematical 
information where considerable translation or interpretation is required; draw 
inferences; develop or work with mathematical arguments or models; and justify, 
evaluate and critically reflect upon solutions or choices. 



Note: The proportion of adults scoring at different levels of proficiency adds up to 100% when the 1.2% of numeracy-related non-respondents across 
countries are taken into account. Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores 
because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (see section on literacy-related non-response above). 
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Box 2.7. Examples of numeracy items 

Items that exemplify the pertinent features of the proficiency levels in the domain of numeracy are described below 
(seeTable 4.3 in the Reader's Companion to this report). 

Below Level 1: Price tag (Item ID: C602A501) 
Content: Quantity and number 
Cognitive strategies: Act upon, use 
Context: Personal 
Difficulty score: 1 68 

The stimulus for this item consists of four supermarket price tags. These identify the product, the price per 
kilogramme, the net weight, the date packed and the total price. The test-taker is asked to indicate the item that 
was packed first by simply comparing the dates on the price tags. 

Level 1 : Candles (Item ID: C615A602) 
Content: Dimension and shape 
Cognitive strategies: Interpret, evaluate 
Context: Education and training 
Difficulty score: 221 

The stimulus for this item consists of a photo of a box containing tea light candles. The packaging identifies the 
product (tea light candles), the number of candles in the box (105 candles) and its weight. While the packaging 
partially covers the top layer of candles, it can be seen that the candles are packed in five rows of seven candles 
each. The instructions inform the test-taker that there are 1 05 candles in a box and asks him or her to calculate how 
many layers of tea candles are packed in the box. 

Level 2: Logbook (Item ID: C613A520) 
Content: Pattern, relationships, change 
Cognitive strategies: Act upon, use 
Context: Work-related 
Difficulty score: 250 

The stimulus for this item consists of a page from a motor vehicle logbook with columns for the date of the trip 
(start and finish), the purpose of the trip, the odometer reading (start and finish), the distance travelled, the date of 
entry and the driver's name and signature. For the first date of travel (5 June), the column for the distance travelled 
is completed. The instructions inform the test-taker that "a salesman drives his own car and must keep a record 
of the kilometres he travels in a Motor Vehicle Log. When he travels, his employer pays him €0.35 per kilometre 
plus €40.00 per day for various costs such as meals". The test taker is asked to calculate how much he will be paid 
for the trip on 5 June. (Note: both units of distance and currency are adapted to reflect the units applying in each 
participating country.) 

Level 3: Package (Item ID: C657P001) 
Content: Dimension and shape 
Cognitive strategies: Interpret, evaluate 
Context: Work-related 
Difficulty score: 31 5 

The stimulus for this item consists of an illustration of a box constructed from folded cardboard. The dimensions of 
the cardboard base are identified. The test-taker is asked to identify which plan best represents the assembled box 
out of four plans presented in the stimulus. 
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Level 4: Education level (Item ID: C632P001) 
Content: Data and chance 
Cognitive strategies: Interpret, evaluate 
Context: Society and community 
Difficulty score: 354 

The stimulus for this item consists of two stacked-column bar graphs presenting the distribution of the Mexican 
population by years of school ing for men and women separately. The y axis of each of the graphs is labelled 
"percentage" with 6 grid lines labelled "0%", "20%", "40%", "60%", "80%" and "100%". The x axis is labelled 
"year" and data are presented for 1960, 1970, 1990, 2000 and 2005. A legend identifies three categories of 
schooling: "more than 6 years of schooling", "up to 6 years of schooling" and "no schooling". The test-taker is 
asked to approximate what percentage of men in Mexico had more than 6 years of schooling in 1970, choosing 
from a pull-down menu that has 10 response categories: "0-10%", "10-20%", and so on. 



Proficiency at Level 5 (scores equal to or higher than 376 points) 

Adults at Level 5 on the numeracy scale can understand complex representations, and abstract and formal mathematical 
and statistical ideas, sometimes embedded in complex texts.They can integrate several types of mathematical information 
where considerable translation or interpretation is required; draw inferences; develop or work with mathematical 
arguments or models; and justify, evaluate and critically reflect upon solutions or choices. 

Only 1.1% of adults score at Level 5 on average. Finland has the highest proportion of adults at this level (2.2%), 
followed by Sweden (1 .9%), Norway (1 .7%), Denmark (1 .7%) and Flanders (Belgium) (1 .6%). 

Proficiency at Level 4 (scores from 326 points to less than 376 points) 

At this level, adults understand a broad range of mathematical information that may be complex, abstract or embedded 
in unfamiliar contexts. They can perform tasks involving multiple steps and select appropriate problem-solving strategies 
and processes. They can analyse and engage in more complex reasoning about quantities and data, statistics and chance, 
spatial relationships, change, proportions and formulae. They can also understand arguments and communicate well- 
reasoned explanations for answers or choices. 

On average, 1 1 .4% of adults score at Level 4. Japan (1 7.3%) and Finland (1 7.2%) have the largest proportion of adults 
scoring at this level and the largest proportion of adults scoring at this level or higher. In contrast, Spain (4.0%) and 
Italy (4.3%) have less than half of the average proportion of adults scoring at this level. They also have the smallest 
proportion of adults scoring at Level 4 or higher. 

Proficiency at Level 3 (scores from 276 points to less than 326 points) 

Adults at Level 3 can successfully complete tasks that require an understanding of mathematical information that may 
be less explicit, embedded in contexts that are not always familiar, and represented in more complex ways. They can 
perform tasks requiring several steps and that may involve a choice of problem-solving strategies and relevant processes. 
They have a good sense of number and space; can recognise and work with mathematical relationships, patterns, and 
proportions expressed in verbal or numerical form; and can interpret and perform basic analyses of data and statistics 
in texts, tables and graphs. 

Some 34.4% of adults score at Level 3. Japan has the highest proportion of adults at this level (43.7%), followed by 
the Slovak Republic (41.1%), the Czech Republic (40.4%), and the Netherlands (39.4%). By contrast, Italy has the 
smallest proportion of adults scoring at Level 3 (24.4%), followed by Spain (24.5%) and the United States (25.9%). 

On average, 46.8% of adults score at Level 3 or higher. More than 55% of adults in Japan (62.6%), Finland (57.9%), 
Sweden (56.6%) and the Netherlands (56.4%) score at this level or higher, while less than 35% of adults in Spain 
(28.5%), Italy (28.9%), and the United States (34.4%) do. 
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Proficiency at Level 2 (scores from 226 points to less than 276 points) 

Adults at this level can successfully perform tasks that require identifying and acting upon mathematical information and 
ideas embedded in a range of common contexts where the mathematical content is fairly explicit or visual with relatively 
few distractors. The tasks may require applying two or more steps or processes involving, for example, calculations 
with whole numbers and common decimals, percents and fractions; simple measurement and spatial representations; 
estimation; or interpreting relatively simple data and statistics in texts, tables and graphs. 

On average, one in three adults (33.0%) scores at Level 2. Spain has the largest proportion of adults scoring at this 
level (40.1%), followed by Korea (39.4%) and Italy (38.8%), while Flanders (Belgium) (27.7%), Japan (28.1%) and 
the Netherlands (28.2%) have the smal lest proportions of adults scoring at this level. 

Some 79.8% of adults reach at least Level 2. Countries with the largest proportion of adults reaching at least Level 2 
include Japan (90.6%), Finland (87.2%), the Czech Republic (86.5%) and the Slovak Republic (86%). By contrast, the 
United States (67.0%), Italy (67.1%) and Spain (68.6%) have the smallest proportions of adults who reach at least Level 2. 

Proficiency at Level 1 (scores from 1 76 points to less than 226 points) 

Adults at Level 1 can complete tasks involving basic mathematical processes in common, concrete contexts where the 
mathematical content is explicit with little text and minimal distractors. They can perform one-step or simple processes 
involving counting, sorting, basic arithmetic operations, understanding simple percents, and locating and identifying 
elements of simple or common graphical or spatial representations. 

Some 14% of adults score at Level 1 . Japan has the smallest proportion of adults scoring at this level (7.0%) followed by 
the Netherlands (9.7%), Finland (9.7%), the Slovak Republic and Sweden (both 10.3%). By contrast, Italy has the largest 
proportion of adults scoring at Level 1 (23.7%), followed by Spain (21.1 %) and the United States (1 9.6%). 

Countries with the largest proportions of adults reaching Level 1 or below include Italy (31 .7%), Spain (30.6%) and the 
United States (28.7%). By contrast, Japan (8.1%), Finland (12.8%), the Czech Republic (12.9%) and the Netherlands 
(1 3.2%) have the smallest proportions of adults reaching Level 1 or below. 

Proficiency below Level 1 (scores below 1 76 points) 

Adults at this level can only cope with very simple tasks set in concrete, familiar contexts where the mathematical content 
is explicit and that require only simple processes such as counting; sorting; performing basic arithmetic operations with 
whole numbers or money, or recognising common spatial representations. Adults who score less than 176 points are 
considered to be below Level 1 . 

On average, 5% of adults scored below Level 1. Spain (9.5%), France (9.1%), and the United States (9.1%) have 
the largest proportion of adults scoring below Level 1 - almost twice as large as the average share. Japan has the 
smallest proportion of adults scoring below Level 1 (1.2%), followed by the Czech Republic (1.7%), Estonia (2.4%), 
Flanders (Belgium) (3.0%) and Finland (3.1%). 

Literacy-related non-response 

In al I countries, some adults were unable to complete the background questionnaire as they were unable to speak 
or read the language of the assessment, have difficulty reading or writing, or have learning or mental disability. This 
category is identified separately in Figure 2.5 as a black bar in each country (categorised as missing). While there will 
be variation between countries, it can be assumed that, in most cases, these persons will have low levels of proficiency 
(Level 1 or below) in numeracy when assessed in the test language or languages of the country concerned. 



HOW DISTRIBUTIONS OF PROFICIENCY SCORES COMPARE ACROSS COUNTRIES 
Comparison of average proficiency scores in numeracy 

Mean scores on the numeracy scale for the countries participating in theSurvey of Adult Ski lis are presented in Figure 2.6a. 
Countries with mean scores that are not statistically different from other countries are identified. For example, the mean 
score for Poland (260 points) is similar to that of England/Northern Ireland (UK) (262 points), but is significantly different 
from that of other countries at the 95% confidence level (see Box 2.6). 
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Literacy-related non-respondentsareexcluded from thecalculation of the mean score presented in Figure 2.6a. 11 Figure2.6b 
presents sensitivity analyses showing the impact on country mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents are taken 
into account and are all assumed to score 85 points on the numeracy scale. 12 With the exception of the countries with 
high proportions of literacy-related non-respondents (missing), the effect on average scores and/or relative rankings of 
most countries are relatively small. The discussion that follows focuses on the data in Figure 2.6a. 

■ Figure 2.6a ■ 

Comparison of average numeracy prof iciency among adults 

Mean numeracy prof iciency scores of 76-65 year-olds 



] Significantly above the average 

] Not significantly different from the average 

] Significantly below the average 



Mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


288 


Japan 




282 


Finland 


Netherlands, Flanders (Belgium) 


280 


Flanders (Belgium) 


Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 


280 


Netherlands 


Finland, Norway, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


279 


Sweden 


Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Flanders (Belgium) 


278 


Norway 


Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


278 


Denmark 


Norway, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


276 


Slovak Republic 


Austria, Czech Republic 


276 


Czech Republic 


Austria, Slovak Republic 


275 


Austria 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Slovak Republic 


273 


Estonia 


Austria, Germany 


272 


Germany 


Estonia 


269 


Average 




268 


Australia 


Canada 


265 


Canada 


Australia, Cyprus 1 


265 


Cyprus 1 


Canada, Korea 


263 


Korea 


England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


262 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Korea, Poland 


260 


Poland 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


256 


Ireland 


France, United States 


254 


France 


Ireland, United States 


253 


United States 


France, Ireland 


247 


Italy 


Spain 


246 


Spain 


Italy 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Figure 2.6b, 
however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough 
background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.6. 

StatLink mrÉf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900498 



The average score among the OECD member countries participating in the assessment is 269 points. Japan has the 
highest average level of proficiency in numeracy (288 points), followed by Finland (282 points). Spain (246 points) 
and Italy (247 points) record the lowest average scores. An adult with a score equal to the national average in Ireland 
(256 points) or the United States (253 points), for example, can typically successfully complete assessment items 
at Level 2, such as the Logbook item in Box 2.7. Overall, the variation between countries is relatively small. Some 
42 score points separates the means of the highest and lowest performing countries. The majority of countries (1 4 out 
of 22) have mean scores within the range of 263 to 282 points (1 9 score points). By way of comparison, the average 
score point gap between the highest and lowest performing 10% of adults across all countries is 127 score points in 
numeracy. 
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■ Figure 2.6b ■ 

Comparison of average numeracy prof iciency among adults (adjusted) 

Mean numeracy prof iciency scores of 16-65 year-olds, assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 



Significantly above the average 

Not significantly different from the average 

Significantly below the average 



Adjusted 
mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


286 


Japan 




282 


Finland 




279 


Sweden 


Denmark 


278 


Denmark 


Netherlands, Sweden 


276 


Netherlands 


Czech Republic, Denmark, Norway, Slovak Republic 


275 


Slovak Republic 


Czech Republic, Netherlands, Norway 


275 


Czech Republic 


Estonia, Netherlands, Norway, Slovak Republic 


274 


Norway 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Netherlands, Slovak Republic 


272 


Estonia 


Austria, Czech Republic, Norway 


272 


Austria 


Estonia, Germany 


269 


Germany 


Austria 


266 


Average 




264 


Australia 


Canada, Korea 


264 


Canada 


Australia, Korea 


263 


Korea 


Australia, Canada 


260 


Poland 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


259 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Poland 


255 


Ireland 


France 


253 


France 


Ireland 


246 


Italy 


Spain, United States 


246 


United States 


Italy, Spain 


245 


Spain 


Italy, United States 


233 


Cyprus 1 





1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. The adjusted mean shows the effect on mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents are included in the 
calculation and attributed a score of 85. This shows a lower bound for the mean score in each country assuming all literacy-related non-respondents have 
very low proficiency scores. The results for Flanders (Belgium) are not shown at the country's request. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the adjusted mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.6b. 

StatLink mgsjm http://dx.doi.org/10 .1787/888932900517 



While most countries' ranking in literacy and numeracy are similar, there are some notable exceptions. Australia, for 
example, is an average performer in numeracy, but an above-average performer in literacy. Austria, Germany and 
Denmark are above-average performers in numeracy, but below average in literacy. England/Northern Ireland (UK) and 
the United States are much poorer performers in numeracy than in literacy (see Figure 2.13). 

Comparison of average proficiency scores for 1 6-24 year-olds in numeracy 

As in the case of literacy, the mean numeracy proficiency of 16-24 year-olds is examined in addition to that of the 
16-65 year-old population. 13 

Mean numeracy scores of individuals aged 16-24 are presented in Figure 2.7a. The mean score for this age group is 
271 points, 2 score points higher than that for all adults (269 points). The advantage of the younger adults is smaller 
in numeracy than in literacy. The difference between the countries with the highest and lowest scores is 36 score 
points for the 16-24 year-olds as opposed to 42 score points for the 16-65 year-olds. The 16-24 year-old populations 
in the Netherlands (285 points), Finland (285 points), Japan (283 points), and Flanders (Belgium) (283 points) have the 
highest mean scores, while those in Italy (251 points), Spain (255 points) and England/Northern Ireland (UK) (257 points), 
and the United States (249 points) have the lowest mean scores. 
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■ Figure 2.7a ■ 

Comparison of average numeracy prof iciency among young adults 

Mean numeracy proficiency scores of 16-24 year-olds 



] Significantly above the average 

] Not significantly different from the average 

] Significantly below the average 



Mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


285 


Netherlands 


Finland, Japan, Korea, Flanders (Belgium) 


285 


Finland 


Japan, Korea, Netherlands, Flanders (Belgium) 


283 


Japan 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Finland, Korea, Netherlands, Slovak Republic, Sweden, 
Flanders (Belgium) 


283 


Flanders (Belgium) 


Austria, Finland, Japan, Korea, Netherlands, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


281 


Korea 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Finland, Japan, Netherlands, Slovak Republic, Sweden, 
Flanders (Belgium) 


279 


Austria 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


279 


Estonia 


Austria, Czech Republic, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


278 


Sweden 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Flanders (Belgium) 


278 


Czech Republic 


Austria, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


278 


Slovak Republic 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Sweden, Flanders (Belgium) 


275 


Germany 


Australia, Austria, Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Norway, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


273 


Denmark 


Australia, Germany, Norway 


271 


Average 


Australia, Canada, Denmark, Norway, Poland 


271 


Norway 


Australia, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Poland 


270 


Australia 


Canada, Denmark, Germany, Norway, Poland, Cyprus 1 


269 


Poland 


Australia, Canada, Norway, Cyprus 1 


268 


Canada 


Australia, Norway, Poland, Cyprus 1 


264 


Cyprus 1 


Australia, Canada, France, Poland 


263 


France 


Cyprus 1 


258 


Ireland 


Italy, Spain, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


257 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Ireland, Italy, Spain 


255 


Spain 


Ireland, Italy, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


251 


Italy 


Ireland, Spain, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


249 


United States 


Italy 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Figure 2.7b, 
however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough 
background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.2 (N). 

StatLink mrÉf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900536 



Literacy-related non-respondents are excluded from the calculation of the mean scores presented in Figure 2.7a. 
Figure 2.7b presents a sensitivity analysis showing the impact on country mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents 
are taken into account and are all assumed to score 85 points on the numeracy scale. 14 The discussion that follows 
focuses on the data in Figure 2.7b. 

The mean score for 16-24 year-olds is higher than that of 16-65 year-olds in 16 out of 23 countries. The advantage of 
the 16-24 age group is particularly large in Korea (18 score points), Spain (9 score points) and Poland (9 score points). 
Among countries where 16-24 year-olds score lower on average than the 16-65 year-old population, the disadvantage 
of the young is greatest in Norway (-5 score points), Denmark (-6 score points), England/Northern Ireland (UK) 
(-6 score points), Japan (-5 score points) and the United States (-6 score points). 
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As in the case of literacy, there are some marked differences in the ranking of countries relative to the average across 
countries for 16-24 year-olds and for 16-65 year-olds. The mean score for 16-24 year-olds in Korea is significantly 
above the average. This is in contrast to that of the 1 6-65 year-old population, which is significantly below the average. 
In Norway, where the 1 6-65 year-old population had an average level of proficiency above the average across countries, 
the proficiency of 16-24 year-olds is around the average across countries. The mean proficiency of 16-24 year-olds in 
the United States is the lowest of all countries; that of 1 6-65 year-olds was the third lowest. 

■ Figure 2.7b ■ 

Comparison of average numeracy proficiency among young adults (adjusted) 

Mean numeracy proficiency scores of 16-24 year-olds, assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 



Significantly above the average 

Not significantly different from the average 

Significantly below the average 



Adjusted 
mean 


Comparison country 


Countries whose mean score is NOT significantly different from the comparison country 


285 


Finland 


Japan, Korea, Netherlands 


283 


Netherlands 


Finland, Japan, Korea, Sweden 


281 


Korea 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Finland, Japan, Netherlands, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


281 


Japan 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Finland, Korea, Netherlands, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


278 


Sweden 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Netherlands, Slovak Republic 


278 


Czech Republic 


Austria, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


278 


Estonia 


Austria, Czech Republic, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


277 


Austria 


Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


277 


Slovak Republic 


Austria, Czech Republic, Estonia, Germany, Japan, Korea, Sweden 


274 


Germany 


Australia, Austria, Czech Republic, Denmark, Estonia, Norway, Slovak Republic, Sweden 


272 


Denmark 


Australia, Germany, Norway 


269 


Norway 


Australia, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Poland 


269 


Australia 


Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, Poland 


269 


Poland 


Australia, Canada, Norway 


267 


Canada 


Australia, France, Norway, Poland 


263 


France 


Australia, Canada, Ireland 


258 


Ireland 


France, Italy, Spain, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


254 


Spain 


Ireland, Italy, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


253 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


Ireland, Italy, Spain, Cyprus' 


251 


Italy 


Ireland, Spain, England/N. Ireland (UK), Cyprus 1 


247 


Cyprus 1 


Italy, United States, England/N. Ireland (UK) 


240 


United States 


Cyprus' 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistical significance is at the 5% level. The adjusted mean shows the effect on mean scores if literacy-related non-respondents are included in the 
calculation and attributed a score of 85. This shows a lower bound for the mean score in each country assuming all literacy-related non-respondents have 
very low proficiency scores. The results for Flanders (Belgium) are not shown at the country's request. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the adjusted mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.7. 

StatLink mtisjm http://dx.doi.org/10. 1787/888932900555 

Comparison of scores at the 5th, 25th, 75th and 95th percentiles 

Examining the variation in performance within a country, by identifying the score points below which 5%, 25%, 75%, 
and 95% of adults perform, shows the gap in proficiency between high and low performers. 15 In other words, this 
indicator measures the extent of inequality in the distribution of numeracy proficiency in each participating country 
or sub-national region. Figure 2.8 presents the distribution of scores within countries in addition to the mean score. 
A longer gradiënt bar indicates greater variations in numeracy proficiency within a country; a shorter bar indicates 
smaller variations. 

On average, 167 score points separate the highest and lowest performers in numeracy. The Czech Republic has the 
narrowest distribution of scores (143-point difference) on the numeracy scale. The United States has the widest gap 
between the lowest and the highest performers (1 88 points). 
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■ Figure 2.8 ■ 
Distribution of numeracy proficiency scores 

Mean numeracy proficiency and distribution of numeracy scores, by percentile 



5th 
percentile 



25th 
percentile 
T 



Mean and .95 
confidence interval 
for mean 
T 



75th 
percentile 



95th 
percentile 
▼ 



Japan 



Finland 



Flanders (Belgium) 



Netherlands 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Slovak Republic 
Czech Republic 
Austria 



Estonia 



Germany 



Average 



Australia 



Canada 



Cyprus 1 



Korea 

England/N. Ireland (UK) 
Poland 
Ireland 
France 
United States 
Italy 



Spain 



I50 



200 



250 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Mean scores are shown with a .95 confidence interval. Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. 
Figure 2.6b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to 
provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean score. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.8. 

StatLink fflïÊsW http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900574 



France (184-point difference), Australia (182-point difference), Canada (180-point difference), England/ 
Northern Ireland (UK) (1 78-point difference), and Sweden (1 77-point difference) also have wide distributions of scores, 
signalling a large gap between the lowest and highest performers. 

Adults in Finland (361 points) have the highest scores at the 95th percentile, followed by Sweden (358 points) and 
Norway (357 points). The countries in which adults have the highest scores at the 5th percentile are Japan (213 points), 
the Czech Republic (201 points) and Estonia (195 points). 
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Correlations between proficiency in literacy and numeracy 

Individuals' proficiency in literacy and numeracy is closely related. The correlation between proficiency in literacy and 
numeracy at the individual level for the entire sample is 0.87 (see Figure 2.9). The correlation is highest in Norway (0.90), 
the United States (0.89), Australia (0.89) and the Netherlands (0.89) and lowest in the Czech Republic (0.80), Italy (0.82) 
and Estonia (0.83). The level of correlation is in line with expectations. For example, similar levels of correlation are 
found in PISA between reading literacy and mathematical literacy (OECD, 2012a, p. 1 94) and in the Adult Literacy and 
Life Skills Survey (ALL) between prose and document literacy and numeracy. 

Literacy and numeracy, nevertheless, constitute distinct skills, each defined by their respective frameworks. At the 
individual level, the strength of the relationship with other outcomes, such as employment and wages, varies between 
literacy and numeracy. Numeracy, for example, has a stronger relationship to wages than does literacy (see Chapter 6). 



■ Figure 2.9 ■ 

Correlation among key information-processing skills 

Correlation between literacy and numeracy proficiency scores of 76-65 year-olds 





Correlation coëfficiënt 


Norway 


0.901 


United States 


0.890 


Sweden 


0.890 


Australia 


0.889 


Spain 


0.887 


Netherlands 


0.886 


Korea 


0.883 


Denmark 


0.881 


Germany 


0.876 


Ireland 


0.873 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.873 


Flanders (Belgium) 


0.872 


Canada 


0.868 


Average 0.867 


France 


0.867 


Finland 


0.864 


Austria 


0.863 


Poland 


0.858 


Slovak Republic 


0.855 


Japan 


0.846 


Estonia 


0.829 


Italy 


0.823 


Cyprus 1 


0.805 


Czech Republic 


0.803 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the Pearson correlation coëfficiënt. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.9. 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/l0. 1787/888932900593 
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PROFICIENCY IN PROBLEM SOLVING IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is defines problem solving in technology-rich environments as "using digital technology, 
communication tools and networks to acquire and evaluate information, communicate with others and perform 
practical tasks". It focuses on "the abilities to solve problems for personal, work and civic purposes by setting 
up appropriate goals and plans, and accessing and making use of information through computers and computer 
networks" (OECD, 2012b). 

Problem solving in technology-rich environments represents the intersection of what are sometimes described as 
"computer literacy" skills (i.e. the capacity to use ICT tools and applications) and the cognitive ski I Is required to solve 
problems. Some basic knowledge regarding the use of ICT input devices, such as a keyboard and mouse and display 
screen, file-management tools, applications (Internet browsers, spreadsheets, e-mail), and graphic interfaces is essential 
for performing assessment tasks (see Box 2.8). However, the objective is not to test proficiency in the use of ICT tools 
and applications in isolation, but rather to assess the capacity of adults to use these tools to access, process, evaluate 
and analyse information effectively in a goal-oriented way. The difficultly of the problem-solving tasks is related to both 
the cognitive demands and complexity of the tasks, and the range and nature of the tools and applications that the test- 
taker is required to use to arrivé at a solution. For example, the more difficult problem solving tasks tended to involve 
transferring information from one application to another, and then transforming that information in addition to requiring 
the test-taker to follow a relatively complex sequence of actions involving multiple steps and negotiating impasses in 
order to arrivé at a solution. 

A prerequisite for displaying proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments is having some rudimentary 
skills in using computer tools and applications. Given the very different levels of familiarity with computer applications 
in the countries participating in the Survey of Adult Skills, the proportions of the population to which the estimates of 
proficiency in th is domain refer vary widely among countries. 16 

The survey provides two different, albeit related, pieces of information regarding the capacity of adults to manage 
information in technology-rich environments. The first is the proportion of adults who have sufficiënt familiarity with 
computers to use them to perform information-processing tasks. The second is the proficiency of adults with at least some 
ICT skills in solving the types of problems commonly encountered in their roles as workers, citizens and consumers in 
a technology-rich world. 



Box 2.8. Problem solving in technology-rich environments: 
Beyond using ICT tools to manage information 

The assessment of problem solving in technology-rich environments is designed to evaluate the ability of adults 
to solve problems in which the information they use is accessed through ICT applications and the solution either 
requires the use of, or is made easier by the use of, ICT tools. In some cases, the problem itself is partly generated 
by the very existence of these tools. 

The assessment was developed to provide information not only about access to and familiarity with ICTs, but 
also to understand the extent to which adults can use these tools efficiently and effectively to solve the types of 
problems that arise in their everyday lives as workers, consumers and citizens. The assessment involved a series 
of problem scenarios. Respondents had to find a solution to a problem using the information and tools that were 
accessible in simulated computer environments that contained applications, such as an Internet browser and 
web pages, or a computer-based room-reservation system and other common applications, such as e-mail, word 
processing and spreadsheet tools. In addition, the scenarios involved different levels of cognitive complexity. The 
solution path could entail a few or many steps, with or without built-in impasses. The problem statement could be 
more or less explicit; and arriving at a solution could demand greater or lesser levels of self-monitoring, inferential 
reasoning, and evaluation of the relevance and credibility of information. 
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WH AT ADULTS CAN DO AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PROFICIENCY IN PROBLEM SOLVING 
IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

Figure 2.10a presents the proportion of all adults aged 16-65, across all participating countries, at the four levels of 
proficiency (Level 1 through 3 plus below Level 1) on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale. 
The features of the tasks at these levels are described in detail in Table 2.4 and some examples of problem-solving items 
are described in Box 2.9. The range in the proportion of adults who completed the assessment in this domain (from a 
high of 87.9% in Sweden to a low of 50.2% in Poland) means that comparisons of mean scores across countries are not 
particularly meaningful for comparing proficiency. 



■ Figure 2.10a ■ 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments among adults 

Percentage of 76-65 year-olds scoring at each proficiency level 



□ Missing £3 Fai led ICT core or had no computer experience I Below Level 1 □Levell □ Level 2 I Level 3 
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the computer-based 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adults included in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of 
language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). The missing category also includes adults who 
could not complete the assessment of problem solving in technology-rich environments because of technical problems with the computer used for 
the survey. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2. 10a. 

StutLink JBaW http://dx.doi.org/10.n87/888932900612 
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Table 2.4 

Description of proficiency levels in problem solving in technology-rich environments 



Level 


Score range 


Percentage of 
adults able to 
perform tasks 
at each level 
(average) 


The types of tasks completed successfully at each level of proficiency 


No computer 

cAUcl lel ll_c 


Not 

ann hrah o 
dUIJI 1 LcLU lc 


9.3% 


Adults in this category reported having no prior computer experience; therefore, they 

rl i rl nnt f~n I/p ri~ in trifi rnmni r tc> r_ ri a c p> ri accpcc mpnt ru if t<~»r\L' thp nanpr-ha con wprc inn 
UIU 1 IUI LcHVC Udl L III LI IC LUI l IIJLJ LCI UdSCLI aaaCSSl I IC1 1 L UUL LUUIN. LI IC IJclUCI UclSCU VCI9IUI 1 

of the assessment, which did not include the problem solving in technology-rich 
environment domain. 


Failed ICT 
core 


Not 
applicable 


4.9% 


Adults in this category had prior computer experience but failed the ICT core test, 
which assesses the basic ICT skills, such as the capacity to use a mouse or scroll 

thrni ion n n/ph naop ncioripH tc~i taL'É» fhp rnmn r pr-n a con accpcctnpnt Tnf3rcitr\i*P tnfï\/ 
LIIIUUbMl cl WcU \JaiLC, 1 1 CCLICLI LU LdlxC LI IC LUI 1 1 UU LCI UdSCU CLI55C33I 1 ICl 1 L. IIICICIUIC/ LI ICy 

did not take part in the computer-based assessment, but took the paper-based version 
of the assessment, which did not include the problem solving in technology-rich 
environment domain. 


WpifcrU UUl 

of taking 
computer- 

based 
assessment 


Not 
applicable 


1 n oo/ 
1 u.z /O 


AWiiltc tfi t ri i c f~ntofr/""\r\/ fin tori f f~\ L'o f ri o nmor nacon sccocc m ont lA/rfrimit T r rcr f n r n n 

r\uuns in luis LdLegoiy upLeu lu idKe uie pdjjei -udseu dssessmeiiL wiliioul iiisl LdKing 

the ICT core assessment, even if they reported some prior experience with computers. 
They also did not take part in the computer-based assessment, but took the paper-based 
version of the assessment, which did not include the problem solving in technology- 
rich environment domain. 


Below 
Level 1 


Below 241 
points 


12.3% 


Tasks are based on well-defined problems involving the use of only one function 
within a generic interface to meet one explicit criterion without any categorical or 
inferential reasoning, or transforming of information. Few steps are required and no 
sub-goal has to be generated. 


1 


241 to 
less than 
291 points 


29.4% 


At this level, tasks typically require the use of widely available and familiar 
technology applications, such as e-mail software or a web browser. There is little 
or no navigation required to access the information or commands required to solve 

trio iirnnlom Trio nmrilom mcii/ rio cfili/oW ronarn occ nt frio rocnnnnonl c an/aronocc 
Ulc UIUUIclll. Illc piOUIclll llldy Uc SOIVtrU IcgdlUIcSS UI Lllc I cSUUl 1 Ucl 1 L S dWdlclIcSS 

and use of specific tools and functions (e.g. a sort function). The tasks involve few 
steps and a minimal number of operators. At the cognitive level, the respondent 
can readily infer the goal from the task statement; problem resolution requires the 
respondent to apply explicit criteria; and there are few monitoring demands 
(e.g. the respondent does not have to check whether he or she has used the 
appropriate procedure or made progress towards the solution). Identifying content 
and operators can be done through simple match. Only simple forms of reasoning, 
such as assigning items to categories, are required; there is no need to contrast 
or integrate information. 


2 


291 to less 
than 341 
points 


28.2% 


At this level, tasks typically require the use of both generic and more specific 
technology applications. For instance, the respondent may have to make use of a 
novel online form. Some navigation across pages and applications is required to solve 
the problem. The use of tools (e.g. a sort function) can facilitate the resolution of the 
problem. The task may involve multiple steps and operators. The goal of the problem 
may have to be defined by the respondent, though the criteria to be met are explicit. 
There are higher monitoring demands. Some unexpected outcomes or impasses may 
appear. The task may require evaluating the relevance of a set of items to discard 
distractors. Some integration and inferential reasoning may be needed. 


3 


Equal to or 
higher than 
341 points 


5.8% 


At this level, tasks typically require the use of both generic and more specific 
technology applications. Some navigation across pages and applications is required 
to solve the problem. The use of tools (e.g. a sort function) is required to make 
progress towards the solution. The task may involve multiple steps and operators. 
The goal of the problem may have to be defined by the respondent, and the criteria 
to be met may or may not be explicit. There are typically high monitoring demands. 
Unexpected outcomes and impasses are likely to occur. The task may require 
evaluating the relevance and reliability of information in order to discard distractors. 
Integration and inferential reasoning may be needed to a large extent. 
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Box 2.9. Examples of problem solving in technology-rich environments 

Items that exemplify the pertinent features of the proficiency levels in the domain of problem solving in technology- 
rich environments are described below (seeTable 4.4 in the Reader's Companion to this report [OECD, 2013]). 

Level 1: Party invitations (Item ID: U01A) 
Cognitive strategies: Plan and use information 
Technology: E-mail 
Context: Personal 
Difficulty score: 286 

This task involves sorting e-mails into pre-existing folders. An e-mail interface is presented with five e-mails in 
an Inbox. These e-mails are responses to a party invitation. The test-taker is asked to place the response e-mails 
into a pre-existing folder to keep track of who can and cannot attend a party. The item requires the test-taker to 
"Categorise a small number of messages in an e-mail application in existing folders according to a single criterion." 
The task is performed in a single and familiar environment and the goal is explicitly stated in operational terms. 
Solving the problem requires a relatively small number of steps and the use of a restricted range of operators and 
does not demand a significant amount of monitoring across a large number of actions. 

Level 2: Club membership (Item ID: UI 9b) 

Cognitive strategies: Set goals and monitor progress, plan, acquire and evaluate information and use information 
Technology: Spreadsheet, E-mail 
Context: Society and community 
Difficulty score: 296 

This task involves responding to a request for information by locating information in a spreadsheet and e-mailing 
the requested information to the person who asked for it. The test-taker is presented with a word-processor page 
containing a request to identify members of a bike club who meet two conditions, and a spreadsheet containing 
200 entries in which the relevant information can be found. The required information has to be extracted by using 
a sort function. The item requires the test-taker to "Organise large amounts of information in a multiple-column 
spreadsheet using multiple explicit criteria and locate and mark relevant entries." The task requires switching 
between two different applications and involves multiple steps and operators. It also requires some amount of 
monitoring. Making use of the available tools greatly facilitates identifying the relevant entries. 

Level 3: Meeting rooms (Item ID: U02) 

Cognitive strategies: Set goals and monitor progress, plan, acquire and evaluate information and use information 
Technology: E-mail, Internet 
Context: Work-related 
Difficulty score: 346 

This task involves managing requests to reserve a meeting room on a particular date using a reservation system. 
Upon discovering that one of the reservation requests cannot be accommodated, the test-taker has to send an 
e-mail message declining the request. Successfully completing the task involves taking into account multiple 
constraints (e.g. the number of rooms available and existing reservations). Impasses exist, as the initial constraints 
generate a conflict (one of the demands for a room reservation cannot be satisfied). The impasse has to be resolved 
by initiating a new sub-goal, i.e. issuing a Standard message to decline one of the requests. Two applications 
are present in the environment: an e-mail interface with a number of e-mails stored in an inbox containing the 
room reservation requests, and a web-based reservation tooi that allows the user to assign rooms to meetings at 
certain times. The item requires the test-taker to "Use information from a novel web application and several e-mail 
messages, establish and apply criteria to solve a scheduling problem where an impasse must be resolved, and 
communicate the outcome." The task involves multiple applications, a large number of steps, a built-in impasse, 
and the discovery and use of ad hoe commands in a novel environment. The test-taker has to establish a plan and 
monitor its implementation in order to minimise the number of conflicts. In addition, the test-taker has to transfer 
information from one application (e-mail) to another (the room-reservation tooi). 



Proficiency at Level 3 (scores equal to or higher than 341 points) 

Adults at Level 3 can complete tasks involving multiple applications, a large number of steps, impasses, and the discovery 
and use of ad hoe commands in a novel environment. They can establish a plan to arrivé at a solution and monitor its 
implementation as they deal with unexpected outcomes and impasses. 
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Some 5.8% of adults score at Level 3. Sweden (8.8%), Finland (8.4%) and Japan (8.3%) have the largest proportions of 
adults scoring at this level, followed by the Netherlands (7.3%), Canada (7.1 %) and Germany (6.8%). 

Proficiency at Level 2 (scores from 291 points to less than 341 points) 

At Level 2, adults can complete problems that have explicit criteria for success, a small number of applications, and 
several steps and operators. They can monitor progress towards a solution and handle unexpected outcomes or impasses. 

On average, 28.2% of adults score at Level 2. More than 30% of adults in Sweden (35.2%), Norway (34.9%), the 
Netherlands (34.3%), Finland (33.2%), Denmark (32.3%) and Australia (31.8%) achieve this level while less than 25% 
of adults in Poland (15.4%), Ireland (22.1%), the Slovak Republic (22.8%) and Estonia (23.2%) do. On average, 34.0% of 
adults are proficient at Level 2 or higher. In other words, just over one in three adults, on average, can successfully complete 
assessment items such as the Club membership item described in Box 2.9. More than 40% of adults in Sweden (44%), 
Finland (41 .6%), the Netherlands (41 .5%) and Norway (41%) score at this level or higher. Poland has the smal lest proportion 
of adults scoring at Level 2 or higher (1 9.2%), followed by Ireland (25.3%) and the Slovak Republic (25.6%). 

Proficiency at Level 1 (scores from 241 points to less than 291 points) 

At Level 1, adults can complete tasks in which the goal is explicitly stated and for which the necessary operations are 
performed in a single and familiar environment. They can solve problems in the context of technology-rich environments 
whose solutions involve a relatively small number of steps, the use of a restricted range of operators, and a limited 
amount of monitoring across a large number of actions. 

Some 29.4% of adults score at Level 1. England/Northern Ireland (UK) (33.9%), the United States (33.1%) and 
Denmark (32.9%) have the largest proportions of adults scoring at this level. 

Proficiency below Level 1 (scores below241 points) 

Below Level 1, adults can complete tasks in which the goal is explicitly stated and for which the necessary operations are 
performed in a single and familiar environment. They can solve problems whose solutions involve a relatively small number 
of steps, the use of a restricted range of operators, and a limited amount of monitoring across a large number of actions. 

Some 12.3% of adults score below Level 1. The United States (15.8%), England/Northern Ireland (UK) (15.1%), 
Flanders (Belgium) (14.8%) and Canada (14.8%) have the largest proportions of adults scoring below Level 1 . 

The proportion of adults with basic ICT skills 

In each participating country, some adults were unable to display proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich 
environments. This group includes adults who had no prior computer experience and adults with some computer experience 
who did not have the basic computer skills - the ability to use a mouse, scroll through text, highlight text, and use drag and 
drop functionality - necessary to take the assessment component of the Survey of Adult Skills in its computer-based version. 
In addition, some respondents opted to take the paper-based version of the assessment without first taking the test of basic 
ICT skills, even though they reported that they had experience with computers. 

Overall, the results suggest that in all countries participating in the survey, there is a reasonably large proportion of adults 
who have either no experience in the use of computers or at most a very low level of familiarity with computer devices 
and applications. On average, 9.3% of adults reported having no prior computer experience. This ranged from around 2% 
in Sweden (1.6%), Norway (1.6%) and Denmark (2.4%) to over 20% in Italy (24.4%) and the Slovak Republic (22.0%). 
A further 4.9% of adults did not possess the basic ICT skills, such as the capacity to use a mouse or scroll through a web 
page, needed to take the assessment in its computer-based form (see Figure 2.1 0a) that were assessed by the ICT core test. 
This was true of 3% or less of adults in the Czech Republic (2.2%), the Slovak Republic (2.2%) and Italy (2.5%). Japan 
(1 0.7%) 17 Korea (9.1 %), Poland (6.5%) and Spain (6.2%) had high proportions of adults who did not pass the core test. 

Some adults preferred notto use a computer in an assessment situation, even if they reported some prior experience with 
computers. In all participating countries, a proportion of adults opted to take the paper-based version of the assessment 
without first taking the ICT core test (see Box 2.10). Some 10.2% of adults opted to take the paper-based assessment 
without first taking the ICT core test (illustrated as a black bar in each country in Figure 2.10a). Poland (23.8%), 
Ireland (17.4%), Japan (15.9%), Estonia (15.8%), Italy (14.6%) and Australia (13.7%) had particularly large proportions 
of adults who "opted out" of the computer-based assessment, whereas England/Northern Ireland (UK), the Netherlands 
(both at 4.5%) and Flanders (Belgium) (4.7%) had relatively small proportions of adults who did so. 
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Box 2.10. Adults who "opted out" of taking the computer-based assessment 

Respondents took the assessment component of the Survey of Adult Skills either in a computer-based format on 
a laptop computer or in a paper-based format. Respondents who indicated in the background questionnaire that 
they had no prior experience using computers took the assessment in the paper-based format. Respondents who 
had computer experience first took a simple test of their ability to use the functionality required to undertake the 
assessment in computer-based form (the ICT core). Those who "failed" the ICT core test were also directed to 
the paper version of the assessment. Some respondents who had computer experience opted to take the paper 
version without first completing the ICT core. In total across participating countries, except partner countries, 
9.3% of respondents had no prior computer experience, 4.9% of adults failed the ICT core, and 10.2% of adults 
opted to take the paper-based assessment without first taking the ICT core. Figure "a" in this box summarises the 
characteristics of adults in each of the four groups: respondents who had no computer experience, those who 
failed the ICT core, those who "opted out" of taking the computer-based assessment, and those who passed ICT 
core and took the computer-based assessment. 



■ Figure a ■ 

Adults' range of experience with computers and the computer-based assessment, 

by socio-demographic profile 



Age group (%) 


Adults with 
no computer 
experience 


Adults failed 
ICT core 


Adults who 
"opted out" of taking 
the computer-based 

assessmen 


Adults who took 
the computer-based 
assessment 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


16-24 year-olds 


1.4 


11.9 


5.9 


20.7 


25-34 year-olds 


4.3 


18.1 


11.8 


23.5 


35-44 year-olds 


10.0 


20.3 


18.9 


23.0 


45-54 year-olds 


26.8 


24.6 


27.0 


19.1 


55-65 year-olds 


57.5 


25.2 


36.5 


13.7 


Educational attainment (%) 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


Less than upper secondary 


60.2 


33.0 


34.0 


18.3 


Upper secondary, 
post-secondary non-tertiary 


35.6 


46.7 


48.9 


45.4 


Tertiary 


4.2 


20.0 


17.1 


36.2 


Occupation level (%) 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


Elementary occupation 


25.6 


15.9 


14.8 


7.2 


Semi-skilled blue-collar 
occupation 


46.1 


30.3 


31.8 


17.8 


Semi-skilled white-collar 
occupation 


21.4 


29.4 


30.6 


30.1 


Skilied occupation 


6.9 


24.4 


22.9 


44.9 


ICT use in everyday life (%) 


a 


1 00% 


1 00% 


1 00% 


No engagement in 
ICT-related practices 


a 


3.3 


4.3 


0.5 


Almost never 


a 


38.7 


46.1 


17.6 


Rarely 


a 


20.4 


21.2 


20.1 


Sometimes 


a 


13.8 


12.4 


20.4 


Frequently 


a 


12.8 


8.9 


20.6 


Almost everyday 


a 


11.0 


7.1 


20.7 


Mean scores (points) 


Literacy mean scores 


224 


243 


262 


281 


Numeracy mean scores 


212 


228 


248 


280 



Note: The figures presented in this table are based on the average and the results for each country can be found in the tables mentioned in the 
source below. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). Tables B2.5a, B2.5b, B2.5c, B2.5d, B2.5e and B2.5f in Annex B. The proportion of adults in the 
total population can be found in Tables B3.3, B3.5, B3.6, B3.1 1 and B3.14 in Annex B. 

StatLink «ffs?» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900802 
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Respondents who opted out of the computer-based assessment were more similar in age, level of educational 
attainment and occupation to the respondents who failed the ICT core test than to those who passed and took 
the assessment in its computer-based format. Overall, respondents who opted out of taking the computer-based 
assessment were older than both those who failed and those who passed the ICT core. They had similar levels 
of education and occupational status as respondents who failed the ICT core, and lower levels of education and 
lower probabilities of being employed in ski I led occupations than those who passed the core test. The opt-out 
group reported less frequent use of ICTs in everyday life and at work compared to those who failed and those 
who passed the ICT core test. Among adults who opted out of taking the computer-based assessment, 50.4% 
reported no or almost no ICT use in everyday life compared to 42.0% of adults who failed the ICT core test 
and 18.1% of adults who took the computer-based assessment. Adults who opted out had higher mean literacy 
(262 points) and numeracy (248 points) scores than those who failed the ICT core test (243 points in literacy 
and 228 points in numeracy), but they had lower scores than adults who passed the ICT core test (281 points in 
literacy and 280 points in numeracy). 



The reasons for which these individuals opted to take the pencil and paper based assessment are unknown. 18 However, 
information regarding the characteristics of the members of th is group and their patterns of ICT usage are available 
and can be used to infer something about their likely level of ICT ski I Is and/or comfort with using a computer in a test 
situation. In summary, the evidence suggests that many in the "opt out" group are likely to have relatively low levels of 
computer ski 1 Is (see Box 2.10). 



WHAT YOUNG ADULTS CAN DO AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PROFICIENCY 
IN PROBLEM SOLVING IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

Figure 2.1 0b presents the proportion of young adults aged 1 6-24, at the four levels of proficiency (Level 1 through 3 plus 
below Level 1) on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale as in the case for the overall population. 
In all countries, 16-24 year-olds have higher average levels of proficiency in this domain than does the 16-65 year-old 
population as a whole. They also have lower chances of having no prior computer experience, or failing the ICT core 
test, or opting to take the paper-based rather than computer-based version of the assessment. 

Proficiency at Level 3 (scores equal to or higher than 341 points) 

Some 9% of 1 6-24 year-olds score at Level 3, 3 percentage points more than that for adults aged 1 6-65. Sweden (1 1 .7%), 
the Czech Republic (11.7%), Finland (11.5%), the Netherlands (11.4%) and Flanders (Belgium) (11.1%) have 11% or 
more young adults at this level. In all of the participating countries, the proportion of 1 6-24 year-olds at Level 3 is larger 
than that of 16-65 year-olds. The advantage of 16-24 year-olds is particularly marked in Korea (6 percentage points), 
Flanders (Belgium) (5 percentage points) and the Czech Republic (5 percentage points). 

Proficiency at Level 2 (scores from 291 points to less than 341 points) 

On average, 41 .7% of young adults score at Level 2, a proportion that is 14 percentage points larger than that of adults 
aged 16-65. Korea has the highest proportion of young adults at this level (53.6%), followed by Finland (50.4%) and 
Sweden (49.9%). By contrast, less than 35% of young adults in Poland (30.3%) and the United States (31 .1 %) score at 
this level. In all of the participating countries, the proportion of 1 6-24 year-olds scoring at Level 2 is greater than that of 
1 6-65 year-olds. The difference in the proportion of young adults who score at this level compared with the overall adult 
population is widest in Korea (27 percentage points), followed by Estonia (18 percentage points) and Flanders (Belgium) 
(1 7 percentage points). 

Some 50.7% of young adults are proficient at Level 2 or higher, on average. In other words, just over one in two 
young adults can successfully complete assessment items such as the Club membership item described in Box 2.9. 
More than 55% of young adults in Korea (63.4%), Finland (61.9%), Sweden (61.7%), the Netherlands (58.3%) and 
Flanders (Belgium) (57.1 %) score at Level 2 or higher. The United States has the smallest proportion of 1 6-24 year-olds 
who score at this level or higher (37.6%), followed by Poland (37.9%). 
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■ Figure 2.10b ■ 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments among young adults 

Percentage of 16-24 year-olds scoring at each proficiency level 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Young adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of 
language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). The missing category also includes adults who 
could not complete the assessment of problem solving in technology-rich environments because of technical problems with the computer used for 
the survey. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.1 0b. 

StatLink Sas*» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900631 



Proficiency at Level 1 (scores from 241 points to less than 291 points) 

Some32.4% of 1 6-24 year-olds score at Level 1 , a proportion that is 3 percentage points larger than that of 1 6-65 year-olds 
who score at this level. England/Northern Ireland (UK) (39.7%), the United States (38.7%) and the Slovak Republic 
(38.0%) have the largest proportions of young adults scoring at this level. Poland (1 2 percentage points) and the Slovak 
Republic (9 percentage points) have the largest differences in the proportion of young adults who score at this level 
compared with the overall population. 

Proficiency below Level 1 (scores below 241 points) 

Some 7.5% of young adults score below Level 1 , a share that is 5 percentage points smaller than that of 1 6-65 year-olds 
who score at this level. Korea (2.6%) and Finland (3.6%) have the smallest proportions of young adults scoring at 
this level, while Poland (1 1.4%) and the United States (10.7%) have the largest proportion of 16-24 year-olds who 
do. In all of the participating countries, the proportion of young adults scoring at this level is smaller than that of 
1 6-65 year-olds. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROFICIENCY IN LITERACY/NUMERACY 
AND PROBLEM SOLVING IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

In order to look more closely at the relationship between literacy and problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
and numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments, Figures 2.1 1 and 2.12 present the mean scores on 
the literacy and numeracy scales of individuals at the various proficiency levels on the problem solving in technology- 
rich environments scale, those individuals without computer experience, those who failed the ICT core and those who 
opted not to take the computer-based assessment. On average, individuals scoring at Level 3 on the problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale score at Level 4 on the literacy and the numeracy scales. Those who score at Level 2 on 
the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale score at Level 3 on the literacy and numeracy scales; and those 
who score at or below Level 1 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale score at the top of Level 2 or 
at the lower end of Level 2 on the literacy and numeracy scales, on average. The exception is Japan, where those who score 
at or below Level 1 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale score considerably higher in literacy 
and numeracy than adults in other participating countries who have a similar level of proficiency on problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale. 

■ Figure 2.1 1 ■ 

Relationship between literacy and problem solving in technology-rich environments 

Mean literacy proficiency, by proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean literacy score of adults scoring at Level 3 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A2.1 1 . 

StatLink SSfsJ» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900650 
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■ Figure2.12 ■ 

Relationship between numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments 

Mean numeracy proficiency, by proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments 

O No computer experience | Below Level 1 

□ Failed ICT core O Level 1 

• Opted out of the computer-based assessment • Level 2 

► Level 3 
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Countries are rankeó in descending order of the mean numeracy score ofadults scoring at Level 3 on the prohlem-solving in technology-rich 
environments scale. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012), Table A2.12. 

StatLink ifflïsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900669 



The literacy and numeracy proficiency among individuals who opted out of the computer-based assessment is higher 
than that among individuals who have no computer experience or who failed the ICT core on average. Almost without 
exception, the proficiency in literacy and numeracy among individuals without computer experience is lower than 
that among individuals who failed the ICT core. In absolute terms, the literacy and numeracy proficiency of this group 
is very low, ranging from 200 score points (the mid-point of Level 1 ) to 256 points (the mid-point of Level 2) in literacy 
and 1 71 points (the bottom of Level 1 ) and 245 points (the mid-point of Level 2) in numeracy. The average literacy and 
numeracy scores among individuals who failed the ICT core vary more, ranging from around 200 points to 270 points 
(the top of Level 2) in literacy and to 259 points (the mid-point of Level 2) in numeracy. Japan is, again, the exception: 
the average literacy score among individuals who failed the ICT core is around 300 points. It is also striking that the 
individuals without computer experience, who failed ICT core or "opted out" of the computer-based assessment score 
particularly poorly in numeracy. 
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The link between proficiency in literacy and numeracy and proficiency in managing information in digital environments 
raises some interesting issues. High levels of proficiency in literacy and numeracy go hand in hand with high levels 
of proficiency in problem solving in digital environments. On the other hand, low levels of proficiency in literacy and 
particularly in numeracy may be significant barriers to using ICT applications effectively to manage information. The 
fact that adults who fail the ICT core have generally low proficiency in literacy and numeracy suggests that low literacy 
may hinder the acquisition of basic ICT ski I Is. In addition, even if adults have some computer ski lis, it is difficult for 
those with low levels of proficiency in literacy and numeracy to handle many of the information management and 
information processing tasks that they are likely to encounter in a society where the use of online applications - for 
shopping, interaction with public authorities and service providers, and accessing information - is common, if not 
the norm. Given that text-based information occupies a considerable portion of the online world, access to that world 
should be seen in terms of proficiency in literacy as well as in technology. The digital divide may also thus reflect a 
literacy divide. 

COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS FROM THE SURVEY OF ADULT SKILLS (PIAAC) 
WITH THOSE OF PREVIOUS SKILLS SURVEYS 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is was designed to provide reliable comparisons with the results of the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (1ALS), which was administered in 21 countries between 1994 and 1998, and the Adult Literacy 
and Life Ski lis Survey (ALL), which was administered in 13 countries between 2003 and 2007. In total, 15 countries 
participating in the Survey of Adult Ski lis participated in IALS and 6 participated in both IALS and ALL. An overview 
of the relationship between the Survey of Adult Ski l Is and IALS and ALL is provided in Chapter 5 of the Reader's 
Companion to this report (OECD, 201 3). 

A comparison of the results in IALS and ALL with those of the Survey of Adult Skills will be published separately. 
However, some data from previous surveys are examined in Chapter 5 of this report in an analysis of the relationship 
between proficiency and ageing. 

Readers should note that the results from the Survey of Adult Skills cannot be directly compared with the results from 
IALS and ALL surveys (see OECD/Statistics Canada, 2000 and 2011, OECD/Statistics Canada, 2005). First, for literacy, 
the Survey of Adult Skills reports results for a single domain, that of literacy, which covers the reading of both prose 
and document texts as well as digital texts, while IALS and ALL report literacy as two separate domains: prose literacy 
and document literacy. Second, even though the concept of numeracy has remained largely unchanged between ALL 
(in which the concept was introduced) and the Survey of Adult Skills, there is significantly more information available 
from the Survey of Adult Skills for constructing the numeracy scale. 

To allow for comparisons of change over time, the results for prose and document literacy in IALS and ALL have been 
combined and re-estimated so that that they can be presented on a common scale with those from the Survey of Adult 
Skills. The results for numeracy in ALL have also been re-estimated for the countries that participated in both of the 
surveys. Comparisons between the results of the Survey of Adult Skills and previous surveys should, therefore, be made 
only on the basis of the revised data from IALS and ALL. 

SUMMARISING PERFORMANCE ACROSS COUNTRIES 

Figure 2.13 summarises the proficiency of the adult populations in participating countries in each of the three domains 
assessed, or in literacy and numeracy only for those countries that did not assess problem solving in technology-rich 
environments. It provides an overview of the average proficiency in each participating country relative to the average 
in each domain. In considering literacy and numeracy, it indicates whether the mean score for the population is greater 
than, equal to, or less than the average across countries. In considering problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
it shows whether the proportion of the total population performing at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving in technology- 
rich environments scale is greater than, equal to, or less than the average. 

The adult populations in Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden have above-average levels of proficiency in all 
three domains. Of these countries, Finland has the highest average score in literacy and numeracy, while Sweden has the 
largest proportion of adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments. Estonia, Flanders 
(Belgium) and Japan have above-average mean scores in both literacy and numeracy and both Flanders (Belgium) 
and Japan have around the average proportion of adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich 
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environments. Australia has a mean score statistically significantly above the average in literacy, while Denmark has 
above-average mean scores in numeracy and they also have statistically significantly larger-than-average proportions of 
adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale. Austria, the Czech Republic, 
Germany and the Slovak Republic have statistically significantly above-average mean scores only in numeracy. Canada 
has a statistically significantly larger-than-average proportion of adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in 
technology-rich environments. 

■ Figure2.13 ■ 

Summary of proficiency in key information-processing skills 

Mean proficiency scores of 16-65 year-olds in literacy and numeracy, and the percentage of 16-65 year-olds scoring 
at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not field the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 
Countries are ranked in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Tables A2.4, A2.8 and A2. 10a. 
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Fourteen of twenty-two countries have mean scores statistically significantly below average in at least one of the 
domains. Ireland, Poland and the United States have below-average mean scores in all of the domains. Italy and Spain 
have statistically significantly below-average mean scores in both literacy and numeracy (neither of these countries 
participated in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment). Austria has a below-average mean 
score in literacy, Canada has a below-average mean score in numeracy, and Korea has a below-average mean score in 
numeracy and in problem solving in technology-rich environments. 
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SUMMARY 

Being able to read, understand and respond appropriately to numerical and mathematical information are ski I ls that are 
essential for full social and economie participation. In modern societies, much information and knowledge is stored and 
transmitted in written form, and many interactions and transactions with others, whether of a personal or official nature, 
involve texts of some sort, such as letters, memos and forms. Increasingly, accessing, analysing and communicating 
information takes place through the use of digital devices and applications, such as personal computers, smart phones 
and the Internet. The capacity to use these devices intelligently to manage information is thus of growing importance in 
many aspects of modern life. 

One striking feature of the results is theextentof convergence between participatingcountries in terms of the proficiency of 
adults in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments despite differences in the composition 
of the respective populations, the history of educational participation and the starting point and rate of economie growth 
over the last half-century. Fourteen countries had mean literacy scores within the range of 267 to 276 points, a difference 
of 9 score points; 1 6 countries had mean numeracy scores that differed by 20 score points or less. 

At the same time, in all participating countries there are significant proportions of the adult population who have 
relatively poor ski 1 1 s. In all but one country, at least 10% of adults aged 16-65 are proficient at or below Level 1 in 
the domains of literacy or numeracy. This is a level at which individuals can regularly complete simple reading and 
numeracy tasks, such as locating information in a short text or performing simple one-step arithmetic operations, but 
have trouble with extracting information from longer and more complex texts or performing numerical tasks involving 
several steps and mathematical information represented in different ways. 

In addition, there are adults with no or extremely limited ICT skills in all of the participating countries. From around 7% 
to 27% of the adult population reported having no experience in the use of computers or lacked the most elementary 
computer skills, such as the ability to use a mouse. In addition, there are also adults who appear to lack confidence in 
their ability to use computers, primarily because they use them infrequently. Of the adults undertaking the assessment, 
most were proficient at Level 1 , which involves the use of familiar applications to solve problems that involved few steps 
and explicit criteria, such as sorting e-mails into pre-existing folders. As would be expected, young adults are less likely 
than their older compatriots to lack computer skills or to have low proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich 
environments. At the same time, there are several countries in which the proportion of young adults who can effectively 
solve more complex problems in computer environments is surprisingly low. 

Both the existence of a reasonable proportion of adults with no or very limited ICT skills and the fact that, in most 
countries, a large proportion has low skills in managing information in digital environments suggests that governments 
may need to rethink the way they conceive and implement some aspects of policies relating to the digital economy, 
particularly concerning e-government and online access to public services. 

Connectivity alone is insufficiënt to provide real access to online information and services. Access to the digital world is 
conditional, to some extent, on proficiency in literacy and numeracy. Low levels of proficiency in literacy and numeracy 
can be significant barriers to using ICT applications effectively to manage information. First, poor literacy may hinder the 
acquisition of basic ICT skills. Second, even if they have some computer skills, it is difficult for adults with low levels of 
proficiency in literacy and numeracy to handle many of the information management and information processing tasks 
encountered in online environments. 

In most countries, younger adults have higher proficiency than their older peers in all three of the skills assessed. In 
several countries, however, the proficiency in literacy and/or numeracy of the youngest cohort is at the same level, or 
lower, than that of the overall population. Given the typical patterns of the evolution of proficiency over a lifetime (see 
Chapter 5), the implication for these countries is that the proficiency of their adult population is likely to decline over the 
next decades unless action is taken to improve the proficiency of the cohorts of young people who will enter adulthood 
in the next decades. This includes improvements in the teaching of literacy and numeracy in schools and providing older 
adults with opportunities to develop and maintain their skills as they age. 

As is shown in subsequent chapters, low proficiency does not necessarily lead to poor outcomes. Most adults with low 
proficiency in literacy are employed, for example. However, such adults are at far greater risk than adults with high 
proficiency of being unemployed or inactive and of earning low wages if they are employed (see Chapter 6). They also report 
poorer health, lower levels of trust in others, and a sense that they have little impact on the political process (see Chapter 6). 
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In the context of an ongoing shift towards service industries, particularly involving the analysis and communication of 
information, and the pervasiveness of ICTs in all aspects of life, individuals with poor levels of proficiency in information- 
processing ski I Is are likely to find themselves at even greater risk. Low proficiency in these ski I Is will increasingly limit 
adults' access to many basic services, to better-paying and more-rewarding jobs, and to the possibility of participating in 
further education and training, which is crucial for developing and maintaining skills (see Chapter 5). At the national level, 
if large proportions of the adult population have low proficiency in information-processing skills, the introduction and 
adoption of productivity-improving technologies and work organisation may be hampered; and that, in turn, could stall 
improvements in living standards. 

In addition to highlighting areas of concern for governments, the results of the assessment also identify areas in which 
countries can learn from each other. There are countries that have been more successful than others in ensuring higher 
levels of proficiency in literacy and numeracy and in minimising the performance gap between low and high performers. 
In the area of problem solving in technology-rich environments, for example, the Nordic countries and the Netherlands 
have been far more successful than other countries in creating an environment in which only small proportions of adults 
lack experience with computers or have only the most basic computer skills. 



1 . Writing skills were not directly assessed in the Survey of Adult Skills, which is mainly due to the difficulty of assessing writing in a 
reliable and valid way in an international comparative assessment. 

2. Four proficiency levels have been defined for the domain of problem solving in technology rich-environments rather than six in the 
case of literacy and numeracy. This reflects the far smaller number of items that are used in the assessment of problem solving (1 6 items) 
and, thus, available to describe the scale, than used in the assessment of literacy (58 items) and numeracy (56 items). 

3. The common denomination of the levels (e.g. Level 1, 2 or 3) does not imply any underlying similarity of the factors affecting the 
difficulty of tasks at any given level in each of the domains. The descriptors for each of the levels in each of the domains reflect the 
features of the relevant framework and the specific factors determining difficulty in each domain. 

4. The division between Level 2 and below and Level 3 and above in literacy and numeracy and Level 2 and above and Level 1 and 
below in problem solving in technology-rich environments in the figures showing the distribution of the population by proficiency level 
has been made for ease of presentation. It does not reflect a judgement that Level 3 in literacy and in numeracy or Level 2 in problem 
solving represents a performance benchmark in any sense. 

5. The average difference in scores between a person with n completed years of education and one with n+1 years should not be seen as 
an estimate of the 'learning gain' associated with an additional year of education. The relationship between proficiency and education 
is complex. Proficiency in literacy, for example, is not developed only through education. The direction of causality between education 
and proficiency is also two way. This is discussed in more detail in Chapters 3 and 5. 

6. This effectively treats literacy-related non-respondents as having proficiency scores in literacy at the average for the country as a whole. 

7. The proficiency in literacy of this group is unknown, even if there are reasons to believe that in most cases it will be low. It may also 
vary considerably between countries. The purpose of the analysis is to show what the effect on country mean scores would be if all 
members of this group had a score of 85 on the literacy scale when tested in the test language(s) oftheir country of residence. The score 
of 85 is chosen to illustrate what the impact on country means would be if the literacy-related non-respondents all had very low scores. 
Some 98.7% of total respondents have scores higher than 85 points in literacy. 

8. The mean literacy scores of 1 6-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54 and 55-65 year-olds are reported in Figure 3.1 (L). 

9. See previous note. 

10. See notes regarding Cyprus below. 

11. This effectively treats literacy related non-respondents as having proficiency scores in numeracy identical to the average for the 
country as a whole. 



Notes 
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12. The proficiency in numeracy of this group is unknown, even if there are reasons to believe that in most cases it will be low, 
especially when these indivicluals are assessed in the language(s) of their country of residence. It may also vary considerably between 
countries. The purpose of the analysis is to show what the effect on country mean scores would be if all members of this group had 
a score of 85 on the numeracy scale when tested in the test language(s) of their country of residence. The score of 85 is chosen to 
illustrate the impact on country means if the literacy-related non-respondents all had very low scores. Some 98.5% of total respondents 
have scores higher than 85 points in numeracy. 

13. Chapters 3 and 5 provide more detailed discussions of the relationship between age and proficiency. 

14. See previous note. 

1 5. Standard deviations can also be found in Table A2.3 in Annex A. 

16. For this reason, the presentation of results focuses on the proportions of the population by proficiency level rather than the 
comparison of mean proficiency scores. 

17. This may represent an over-estimate of the proportion of the Japanese adult population with very low levels of ICT ski I Is. In 
particular, the proficiency in literacy and numeracy of these respondents in Japan was far higher compared to that of adults reporting 
no prior computer use in other countries. At the same time, the majority of those failing the core in Japan reported limited use of ICTs 
in everyday life. 

1 8. Presumably they regarded themselves as having a low level of ICT ski ] Is, or feit more comfortable with or believed that they would 
perform better on the paper-based version of the assessment than on the computer-based assessment. 



Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises theTurkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 
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The Socio-Democji-gpbic 

Distribution of 
lnfor-ro3tion- Processing Skills 

This chapter analyses the results of the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) to 
describe how proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments is distributed among individuals according 
to various socio-demographic characteristics, including socio-economic 
background, educational attainment, immigrant and/orforeign-language 
background, age, gender and type of occupation. The perspective is also 
widened to report on countries' average proficiency when considering 
skills in the context of these variables. 
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This chapter examines the relationship between proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich 
environments and a number of important socio-demographic characteristics - age, gender, socio-economic background, 
educational attainment, immigrant and language background, and type of occupation. To what extent does proficiency 
vary between men and women, between people of different ages and backgrounds, between adults with different 
educational qualifications and who work in different types of jobs? Does the strength of these relationships differ between 
countries? Knowing how proficiency is distributed across different groups in the population within countries, and how 
these distributions vary between countries, can help policy makers and others determine the strengths and weaknesses 
of national polices and institutional arrangements related to acquiring information-processing ski I Is, identify groups at 
risk of poor outcomes and exclusion due to low levels of proficiency in these key skills, and target assistance to them. 
Such information is relevant not only in helping to identify possible problems but also in indicating where countries can 
learn from others. 

The chapter describes the distribution of proficiency across the socio-demographic groups of interest within and between 
countries, and provides an overview of the policy interest in the relationship between proficiency in literacy, numeracy 
and problem solving in technology-rich environments and each of the characteristics examined. Explanations - and 
implications - of the observed relationships are also discussed. 

Among the main findings: 

■ Educational attainment has a strong positive relationship to proficiency. Adults with tertiary-level qualifications have 
a 36 score-point advantage on the literacy scale, on average, over adults who have not attained upper secondary 
education, after other characteristics have been taken into account. A 36 score-point difference is estimated to be the 
equivalent of around five years of additional education. There are a number of countries in which adults with low 
levels of educational attainment have average proficiency scores at the bottom end of Level 2 on both the literacy 
and numeracy scales. The combination of poor initial education and lack of opportunities to improve proficiency has 
the potential to evolve into a vicious cycle, in which poor proficiency leads to fewer opportunities to further develop 
proficiency and vice versa. 

■ Immigrants with a foreign-language background have significantly lower proficiency in literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving in technology-rich environments than native-born adults, whose first or second language learned as 
a child was the same as that of the assessment, even after other factors are taken into account. In some countries, the 
time elapsed since arrival in the receiving country appears to make little difference to the proficiency of immigrants, 
suggesting either that the incentives to learn the language of the receiving country are not strong or that policies that 
encourage learning the language of the receiving country are of limited effectiveness. 

■ While older adults generally have lower proficiency than their younger counterparts, the extent of the gap between 
generations varies considerably among countries. This is likely to be related to both quality of initial education and 
the opportunities offered to adults to undertake further training or to engage in practices that help to maintain and 
develop proficiency over their lifetimes. Governments cannot change the past; however, policies designed to provide 
high-quality initial education and ongoing opportunities for learning can go some of the way towards ensuring that 
ageing adults maintain their skills. 

■ The low levels of proficiency observed among workers in elementary occupations are found in many countries and 
should be of concern to policy makers and employers. Low levels of proficiency in information-processing skills 
among workers may hamper the introduction of changes in technologies and organisational structures that can 
improve productivity. They may also place workers at considerable risk in the event that they lose their jobs or have 
to assume new or different duties when new technologies, processes and forms of work organisation are introduced. 

■ The gender gap in proficiency is small. Men have higher scores in numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich 
environments than women, on average, but the gap is not large and is further reduced when other characteristics are 
taken into account. Among younger adults, the gender gap in proficiency is negligible. 

AN OVERVIEW OF SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES IN PROFICIENCY 

The differences in proficiency associated with the socio-demographic characteristics examined are summarised in 
Figure 3.1 (L), both before and after accounting for the impact of other characteristics. Results based on the literacy scale 
are used as an example, but similar results are found for numeracy, although further analysis is needed regarding results 
on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale.' Only the proficiency differences between selected 
contrast groups are highlighted in Figure 3.1 (L) to reveal the relative strength of each characteristic examined. 
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■ Figure 3.1 (L) ■ 

Synthesis of socio-demographic differences in literacy proficiency 

Adjusted and unadjusted difference in literacy scores between contrast categories within various socio-demographic groups 
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1 . See notes at the end of th is chapter. 

Notes: Statistically significant differences are marked in a darker tone. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 are not shown (i.e. immigrant 
background differences in Japan and Poland). Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for each contrast category. Adjusted 
differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with the following variables: age, gender, education, immigration 
and language background, socio-economic background, and type of occupation. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are 
shown, which is useful for showing the relative significance of each socio-demographic variable vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. For more 
detailed regression results, including for each category of each variable included in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in literacy scores (tertiary minus lower than upper secondary). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L), A3.2(L), A3.6(L), A3.9(L), A3.1 5(L) and A3.1 9(L). 

StatU'nfc «sa» http://dx.dci.oig/10.1787/888932900821 
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Before accounti ng for other characteristics, educational attai nment is found to have the strongest relationship to proficiency 
across countries, followed by occupation, socio-economic background, immigration and language background, age 
and gender (Figure 3.1 [L]). When other characteristics are accounted for, educational attai nment conti nues to have 
the strongest relationship to literacy proficiency, followed by immigration and language background, age, occupation, 
socio-economic background and gender. Gender is not included in Figure 3.1 (L) since the differences between men and 
women are insignificant in most countries (see Table A3.1 [L] in Annex A). 

Given the role of formal education, particularly schooling, in developing reading, mathematical and analytical ski I Is, 
it is not surprising that educational attainment stands out as the strongest socio-demographic characteristic associated 
with proficiency in literacy and numeracy. On average across countries, adults with some tertiary education score 
about 36 points higher on the literacy scale than those with lower than upper secondary education, even after 
accounting for other characteristics. In all countries, the variation in literacy proficiency associated with education 
is reduced when other socio-demographic characteristics are accounted for. Net differences between high- and 
low-educated adults range from about 25 to over 40 score points on the literacy scale. The difference is especially 
large in Canada and the United States (45 points). 

Immigration and language background is also strongly associated with proficiency in literacy and numeracy. In countries 
with large immigrant populations, the advantage of a native-born individual (whose first or second language learned as a 
child was the same as that of the assessment) over an immigrant (whose first or second language learned as a child was 
different from the language of assessment) is between 59 score points (Sweden) and 29 score points (Australia) on the 
literacy scale. After accounting for other characteristics, net differences remain large in many countries. 

Proficiency in literacy and numeracy is clearly associated with occupation. In all countries, the variation in literacy 
proficiency associated with occupation is reduced substantially when other socio-demographic characteristics are 
accounted for. This is primarily because adults in highly skilled jobs usually have high levels of education. Nevertheless, 
differences remain even after accounting for other characteristics, which suggests that the nature of work, and what 
people do as part of their work, may play a role in maintaining and developing information-processing ski lis. This is 
considered in greater detail in Chapter 5. 

Age is strongly related to proficiency in literacy and numeracy. In most countries, differences in proficiency related to 
age change little and remain substantial when other socio-demographic characteristics, such as educational attainment, 
are taken into account. Net differences in literacy proficiency that are related to age are largest in Finland, followed by 
Germany and Korea. 

Adults from socio-economically advantaged backgrounds have higher average proficiency in the three domains 
assessed in the survey, than those from disadvantaged backgrounds (socio-economic background is proxied by parents' 
educational attainment). Score differences on the literacy scale related to socio-economic background are largest in 
Germany, Poland and the United States, while they are smallest in Estonia, Japan and Korea. After accounting for 
other characteristics, the differences in literacy proficiency associated with socio-economic background are substantially 
smaller. This is because an individual's educational attainment often mirrors that of his or her parents. 

The relationships between proficiency and socio-demographic characteristics areexplored in more detail in the remaining 
sections of this chapter. Age, gender and socio-economic background are discussed first, followed by education, 
immigration and language background, and type of occupation. Differences in proficiency are reported both before and 
after accounting for other characteristics. In addition, differences related to particular combinations of characteristics 
are also considered. Certain combinations of characteristics have an even stronger relationship to proficiency than 
individual characteristics considered in isolation. In particular, the interaction of low levels of educational attainment, 
being an immigrant and working in low-skilled occupations with age, gender and socio-economic background is 
explored, providing an insight into the combinations of characteristics that increase the risk of scoring at lower levels of 
proficiency in information-processing ski lis. 

DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO AGE 

Understanding the relationships between age and proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology- 
rich environments is important for policy makers concerned with lifelong learning, and the capacity of an ageing society 
and workforce to adapt efficiently to changing technologies and ski I Is demands. To this end, the Survey of Adult Skills 
(PIAAC) covers an age range extending from the end of compulsory schooling (16 years) to retirement (65 years) at the 
time they were surveyed, in other words, persons bom between 1947 and 1996. 
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In interpreting the observed differences in proficiency across age groups, it is important to recall that the survey 
offers a snapshot of the proficiency of adults of different ages at a particular point in time rather than a picture of the 
proficiency of an age cohort at different points in time. While the observed differences in proficiency by age may 
reflect age-related cognitive maturation and decline, the strength of formative influences on proficiency, such as those 
from the education system and the world of work, wil] vary considerably according to age in most countries. For 
example, in most of the countries participating in the Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC), the majority of people born in the 
1 950s (i.e. aged 53-62) left school without completing upper secondary education, whilst for those born in the 1 980s 
and 1 990s completion of upper secondary education became the norm. In addition, the content and organisation of 
secondary schooling has evolved considerably since the 1 960s. Many of the factors that help to explain age-related 
differences in proficiency, including the quantity and quality of the education and training received, cannot be 
captured in a single study. Nonetheless, a high-quality and cross-national snapshot of age-related differences in 
ski I Is proficiency provides information about the influence of important changes in society, such as the expansion of 
education, demographic shifts and immigration, and on the acquisition, maintenance and potential loss of ski 1 1 s over 
a lifetime. 

The findings show that, in most countries, there is a close relationship between proficiency in the information- 
processing ski I Is assessed and age. Literacy proficiency, for example, typically peaks among 25-34 year-olds and 
is lowest among those over 55 (Figure 3.2 [L]). Perhaps unsurprisingly, the gap between the old and the young is 
particularly marked in the domain of problem solving in technology-rich environments. The fact of having lived 
from an early age in a world in which information technologies were already part of the landscape is likely to have 
conferred a considerable advantage to young people compared to their older peers, for whom these technologies 
represent a novelty they have had to adapt to. 

The extent of the gap in proficiency between the young and the old varies considerably among countries. The relationship 
of proficiency to age may reflect the influence of other characteristics that are associated with both age and proficiency. 
For example, the United States, which has had high rates of participation in post-secondary education over the entire 
post-war period, has relatively small differences in proficiency between older and younger adults. Korea, where a larger 
proportion of young people participated in more education than their older counterparts, has a very large generation 
gap in proficiency (see Box 3.1). 



Korea has been particularly successful in raising the educational attainment rate over a relatively short period of 
time. In 1 970, about 67% of the labour force had a primary education, 26% had a secondary education, and about 
6% had a university-level education. In three decades, Korea achieved universal primary and secondary education, 
and by 2010 Korea had the largest proportion of 25-34 year-olds who had attained at least an upper secondary 
education among all OECD countries. Some 98% of 25-34 year-olds in Korea have attained an upper secondary 
education - a 55 percentage-point increase over the proportion of 55-64 year-olds with that level of education. 
In addition, 65% of 25-34 year-olds in Korea have completed tertiary education - again, the largest proportion 
of adults in this age group, among all OECD countries, who have completed this level of education. Korea's 
15-year-olds are also high performers in the triennial OECD Programme for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) surveys. 

This is partly due to Korea's rapid economie growth and strong emphasis on education since 1962. The economy 
grew at an annual rate of 7.5% between the mid-1 970s and the mid-1 980s. The country's emphasis on education 
and training boosted productivity and further accelerated economie growth, turning the country into a high-tech 
and export-led economy. 



In fact, the age variation in literacy proficiency is largest in Korea. It is also large in Finland and Germany, whilst lowest 
in England/Northern Ireland (UK), Ireland and the Slovak Republic. In addition to changes in the quantity of education 
received by younger and older cohorts, changes in the quality of initial education in different countries may also be a 
factor to consider. Differences in the quality of education received by different age cohorts would be expected to be 
reflected in their measured proficiency. A proficiency gap between younger and older cohorts, in favour of the young, 



Box 3.1. Korea: Age-related differences in skills proficiency 
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would indicate improvements in the quality of initial education over time. This seems to be a plausible explanation 
for the large gaps in proficiency between the young and old in Finland and Korea. Both countries were relatively less 
developed in the 1950s and 1960s than many of the other countries that participated in the Survey of Adult Ski I Is 
(Korea, in particular, underwent rapid economie development during the post-war period) and both countries are high 
performers in PISA. 

By contrast, the relatively small performance gap between the young and the old in Australia and the United States 
is consistent with evidence that the performance of secondary-school students on standardised tests of literacy and 
numeracy has changed little in these countries since the 1 970s (see Rothman, 2002 for Australia and Perie, Moran and 
Lutkus, 2005 for the United States). The extent to which the age-related differences in proficiency can be attributed to 
differences in the quality of education received by different age groups should be further examined. 

There are probably other factors at work that account for this gap. One may be the differences among countries in 
the opportunities available to adults to further develop and maintain their key information-processing skills, either 
through education and training or in the course of their working lives. Information-processing skills can be lost as well 
as maintained and enhanced. The relationship between the presence or absence of opportunities to further develop 
proficiency - whether they are in the education system, at work or in other contexts - and the level of proficiency is 
likely to be mutually reinforcing. A lack of such opportunities can create age-related inequities and a vicious cycle of 
exclusion from skills-related development activities, as people grow older. Thus, developing and maintaining skills over 
a lifetime is likely to depend not only on how well developed adult learning systems are in different countries, but also 
how work is stratified and organised among different socio-demographic groups. Some of these factors are examined in 
further detail in Chapter 5. 

Accounting for other socio-demographic characteristics has little impact on observed differences in skills proficiency 
related to age. With few exceptions, the size of the gap in proficiency between 1 6-24 year-olds and 55-65 year-olds in 
literacy changes little when gender, educational attainment, type of occupation and socio-economic, immigrant and 
language background are accounted for. Other practice-related factors that are associated with both age and proficiency, 
such as the extent of using ICTs, are considered further in Chapter 5. 

Proficiency in literacy and numeracy among older and younger age groups 

On average across countries, older adults score lower on the literacy scale than any other age group (Figure 3.2 [L]). 
Only in England/Northern Ireland (UK) do adults aged 55-65 score about the same as 16-24 year-olds. In nearly all 
cases, adults aged 45-54 follow closely behind, with a higher score, on average, than older adults, but with lower scores 
than all other age cohorts. The average score among 55-65 year-olds is 255 points (Level 2); among adults aged 45-54 it 
is 268 points (Level 2). By contrast, the average scores for adults aged 1 6-24 (280 points), 25-34 (284 points), and 35-44 
(279 points) all correspond to Level 3. 

There are wide variations in the mean proficiency among older adults across countries, suggesting that the lower average 
scores in this group are affected not only by the process of biological ageing, but also by differences in education 
and labour-market structures that can enable adults to develop and maintain their skills as they age. In literacy, older 
adults score lowest, on average, in Spain (227 points) and Italy (233 points). In Japan, older adults score highly (273 
points), on average, in comparison to older adults in all other countries and, in fact, score higher than young people 
aged 16-24 in England/Northern Ireland (UK), Ireland, Italy, Spain and the United States. In Austria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Korea and Poland, and especially Italy and Spain, older adults score, on average, below the mean 
for older adults. Similar results are found for numeracy. However, in most countries the gap between the proficiency of 
16-24 year-olds and 55-65 year-olds is smaller in numeracy than in literacy. 

Young people aged 1 6-24 tend to score higher on the literacy scale than adults aged 45-65, but not always higher than 
adults aged 25-44. One explanation is that adults tend to continue to develop their key information-processing skills 
beyond the age of 24. Alternatively, it may reflect changes in the quality of the education and training received by the 
different age groups. Only in Estonia, Korea, Poland and Spain do young people aged 16-24 score higher, on average, 
than any other age cohort. In Korea, for example, 1 6-24 year-olds score as high as those aged 25-34, but this might be 
due to significant improvements in the quality of compulsory schooling in Korea in recent years. In both Finland and 
Japan, 25-34 year-olds score higher than any other age cohort from any other country. A key distinguishing feature in 
Japan is that adults aged 35-44 score just as high as 25-34 year-olds. 
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■ Figure 3.2 (L) ■ 
Age differences in literacy proficiency 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistïcally significant differences in Panel B are marked in a darker tone. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for 
each contrast category. Adjusted differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with other factors: gender, 
education, immigration and language background, socio-economic background, and type of occupation. Only the score-point differences between two 
contrast categories are shown in Panel B, which is useful for showing the relative significance of age vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. All adults 
aged 1 6-65, including the non-employed, are in the analysis. For more detailed regression results, including for each category of each variable included 
in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in literacy scores ( 1 6-24 year-olds minus 55-65 year-olds). 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L) and A3.2 (L). 

Sta.tL.ink ir§ï[=W http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900840 



Korea shows the largest difference in proficiency -49 points - between younger and older adults on both the literacy and 
numeracy scales. Korea is followed by Spain on both the literacy (37-point difference) and numeracy scales (35-point 
difference), and Finland on the literacy scale (37-point difference). England/Northern Ireland (UK) and the United States 
show among the smallest differences between the two groups on both the literacy and numeracy scales. This is partly 
due to the combination of the relatively high average scores of older adults who have comparatively high levels of 
educational attainment, and the relatively low average scores of younger people. 

Even when educational attainment, and socio-economic and immigrant background are accounted for, age continues to 
have a strong relationship to proficiency. In most countries, the size of the gap in proficiency in literacy between young 
and old is largely unaffected when accounting for other factors. Exceptions are Australia, Ireland and Korea, where the 
disadvantage among older adults decreases, and Denmark, Germany and the United States, where it increases. 
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Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments among older 
and younger age groups 

On average across countries, 51 % of people aged 1 6-24 score at Level 2 or higher on the problem solving in technology- 
rich environments scale (Figure 3.3 [P]). This varies from highs of 63% in Korea and 62% in Finland and Sweden to lows 
of 38% in Poland and the United States, and 40% in Ireland and the Slovak Republic. The proportion of young people 
who score at Level 3 is very small, ranging from 4% in the Slovak Republic to 12% in Sweden. 

■ Figure 3.3 (P) ■ 

Problem-solving proficiency among younger and older adults 

Percentage of adults aged 16-24 and 55-65 scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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Notes: Percentages on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale are computed so that the sum of proportions tor the following mutually 
exhaustive categories equals 1 00%: opted out of the computer-based assessment; no computer experience; failed ICT core test; below Level 1 , Level 1 , Level 2 
and Level 3. For more detailed results for each category, see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults aged 16-24 scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A3.3 (P). 
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Very few adults aged 55-65 score at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving in technology-rich environment scale in any 
country. The largest proportions of this age group with higher scores are found in the United States, followed closely by 
England/Northern Ireland (UK), Australia, Sweden, the Netherlands and Canada. 

DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO GENDER 

Many OECD countries have made significant progress over the past few decades in narrowing the gender gap in education 
and employment. Results from PISA show that 15-year-old girls outperform boys in reading and have higher career 
aspirations (OECD, 2012a); and more women than men are now enrolled in tertiary education (OECD, 2012b). Despite 
these gains, inequities persist. Women are far less likely than men to pursue careers in science or technology; and, with 
few exceptions, women earn less than men with similar levels of education (OECD, 201 2a). Data from the Survey of Adult 
Skills can be analysed to determine whetherthere are differences in skills proficiency between men and women and, if so, 
how they are related to differences between the genders in educational attainment and participation in the labour force. 
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On average, men have higher scores on the numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments scales 
than women. While the gender gap in favour of men is narrower on the literacy scale, in half the countries surveyed, 
the differences are not statistically significant. The picture is different among younger adults, however. In just under half 
the countries surveyed, there is no difference between young men and young women in their proficiency in numeracy. 
Young women and young men are, on average, equally proficient in literacy; and where there are small differences, it is 
young women who have higher scores (see Box 3.2). 



Box 3.2. Gender differences in ski lis proficiency between younger and older adults 

Gender differences in literacy and numeracy tend to be smaller, if they exist at all, in the youngest age group 
than in the entire population surveyed. In the domain of numeracy, men perform better than women overall, but 
among young adults gender differences are not statistically significant in about half of the surveyed countries. In 
the remaining countries, the difference in favour of men persists among young adults, but is generally smaller than 
that among the entire population. In the domain of literacy, gender differences - mostly in favour of men among 
the entire population - virtually disappear among young adults. The differences are statistically significant in only 
two countries (Estonia and Poland) and in both countries they are in favour of women (see Tables B3.1 [L] and 
B3.1 [N] in Annex B). 



Given findings from previous studies, it is not surprising to observe gender-related differences in proficiency in numeracy 
and problem solving in technology-rich environments. In the Adult Literacy and Life Ski I Is Survey, men had better 
results in numeracy than women when the entire adult population was considered and when only younger adults were 
considered. Greater computer use among men (see Box 3.3) probably contributes to gender differences in proficiency in 
problem-solving in technology-rich environments. More surprising is the near absence of gender-related differences in 
literacy proficiency among young adults. While PISA results show better reading performance among 15-year-old girls 
than among boys (e.g. OECD, 2009), the results for 16-24 year-olds show that the gender gap in literacy is narrow, if it 
exists at all; a difference in favour of women is observed in only a handful of countries. 



Box 3.3. Gender differences in computer use 

Gender differences in computer use, ski I Is and attitudes have been widely reported over the past decades. But in 
many respects the gender gap has narrowed, particularly among younger cohorts. For example, a 1 989 household 
survey in the United States found marked gender differences in computer use at home. But in 2003 women were 
as likely as men to use computers at home and more likely to use computers at work (United States Census Bureau, 
2013). A 2005 survey of adults in the European Union found that in a number of activities related to computer 
use (e.g. having used a mouse to launch programmes, having copied a file), gender differences that can be found 
among adults aged 1 6-74 no longer exist or are very small for those aged 1 6-24 (Eurostat, 201 3). Results from the 
Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) reported in Table B3.2 in Annex B confirm that gender differences in ICT use have 
narrowed, with most differences among youths aged 1 6-24 insignificant. Yet, gender differences in ICT use persist, 
on average, among adults aged 1 6-65. Men are found to use ICT at work significantly more often than women in 
1 5 out of 23 countries participating in the Survey of Adult Skills, and in 9 out of 23 countries when it comes to 
ICT use outside of work. 



Closing the gender gap in educational attainment has been an important step in reducing gender differences in skills, 
but more can be done. For example, evidence shows that girls and boys tend to absorb, and act on, gender stereotypes 
about school subjects early on in their schooling (OECD, 2012a). These stereotypes may influence young people's study 
choices, which, in turn, will determine which skills they will be equipped with when they enter the labour market and 
which jobs will be suitable for them. Later on, women and men often take very different paths through life. Women are 
less likely to participate in the labour force; and if they do participate, they are more likely to be employed part-time and 
less likely to reach the highest rungs of the career ladder (OECD, 201 2a). 
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Policies to help eliminate gender differences in ski I Is proficiency should target crucial stages of life. At the level of initial 
education, for example, policies can encourage the development of curricula and career guidance that are free of gender 
bias. For working adults, policies can be designed specifically to encourage women to participate in the labour force. 
These could include providing affordable and high-quality childcare, improving the work-life balance through such 
measures as flexible working hours, and ensuring that women have access to senior positions (OECD, 2012a). 



Proficiency in literacy and numeracy among men and women 

On average across countries, the mean score on the numeracy scale is higher for men than for women - by about 
13 score points - for all surveyed countries (Figure 3.4 [N]). The difference is statistically significant in all but two 
countries, Poland and the Slovak Republic. The largest differences are found in Germany (17 points), the Netherlands 
(1 7 points) and Flanders (Belgium) (1 6 points). 



■ Figure 3.4 (N) ■ 
Gender differences in numeracy proficiency 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistically significant differences in Panel B are marked in a darker tone. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for 
each contrast category. Adjusted differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with other factors: age, education, 
immigration and language background, socio-economic background and type of occupation. For more detailed regression results, see Table B3.1 7 (N) 
(available on [ine) in Annex B. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in numeracy scores (men minus women). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (N) (available on [ine) and A3.4 (N). 

StatLink HUïsjm http://dx.c3oi.org/l0.1787/888932900878 
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Proficiency differences in literacy are more mixed and rather small. On average across countries, there is a 2 score-point 
difference in favour of men. In ten countries, men have higher mean scores on the literacy scale than women, with the 
largest differences observed in Korea, the Netherlands, Germany and Flanders (Belgium) (5- to 6-point difference). But in 
over half of the countries surveyed there is no statistically significant difference between men and women on the literacy 
scale. In Poland, however, women have higher mean scores than men (6-point difference). 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
among men and women 

In all countries surveyed, a larger proportion of men than women are proficient at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving 
in technology-rich environments scale (Figure 3.5 [P]). On average across countries, 36% of men are proficient at 
Level 2 or 3, compared to 32% of women. The difference in the proportion of men scoring at Level 2 or 3 compared to 
women is largest in Japan (1 1 percentage points), Austria, England/Northern Ireland (UK), Germany and the Netherlands 
(8 percentage points). The smallest differences are found in Australia and Canada (1 percentage point), and Estonia, 
Finland and the Slovak Republic (2 percentage points). 

■ Figure 3.5 (P) ■ 
Problem-solving proficiency among women and men 

Percentage of women and men scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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Notes: Percentages on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale are computed so that the sum of proportions for the following mutually 
exhaustive categories equals 100%: opted out of the computer-based assessment; no computer experience; failed ICT core test; below Level 1, Level 1, 
Level 2 and Level 3. For more detailed results for each category, see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of men scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.5 (P). 

StatLink SSsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900897 



DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Growing up in a family with highly educated parents offers benefits that are compounded over a lifetime, from a good 
vocabulary to a taste for reading. Parents' educational attainment is closely linked to the socio-economic background 
of the parents and hence to the socio-economic background in which adults were raised. Socio-economic background 
is also directly and indirectly related to access to opportunities to develop information-processing skills. Adults from 
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disadvantaged backgrounds, for example, are at a greater risk of experiencing difficulties at school and in the labour 
market. Equity of opportunity, which implies fairness, can help to narrow these differences by affirming that personal and 
social circumstances should not be an obstacle to achieving one's potential. In turn, social mobility is also important for 
efficiency, as it ensures that individuals' talents do not go to waste simply because their opportunities were limited by 
their socio-economic circumstances (D'Addio, 2007). 

The effect of socio-economic background on education trajectories and the development of literacy and numeracy 
ski I Is are well-documented. Evidence from PISA reveals an association between socio-economic background and the 
performance of 15-year-old students in reading, mathematics and science in all participating countries (OECD, 2010). 
It is also clear that the impact of socio-economic background on the development of key information-processing ski I Is 
can be reduced through well-designed policies, at least for school-age individuals. The PISA assessment shows that there 
are large variations among countries in the extent to which socio-economic background influences learning outcomes. 
Encouragingly, evidence also suggests that equity and excellence in education are not mutually exclusive. In other words, 
some countries achieve both high average performance and a weak or moderate association between socio-economic 
background and student performance (OECD, 2010). The Survey of Adults Ski I Is provides the opportunity to examine 
the relationship between socio-economic background and proficiency in information-processing ski I Is among a far 
wider age range and, therefore, to understand the extent to which different systems of post-compulsory education and 
training and adult learning succeed in ensuring equity of learning opportunities for all individuals, regardless of their 
socio-economic backgrounds. 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is uses parents' educational attainment as a proxy for socio-economic background. 2 Three 
categories of background are distinguished: neither parent has attained upper secondary education; at least one parent 
has attained upper secondary education; and at least one parent has attained tertiary education. Measuring socio- 
economic background in this way offers insights into intergenerational social mobility: changes in social status across 
generations as opposed to changes during an individual's lifetime. The stronger the association between socio-economic 
background and skills proficiency, the lower is the level of intergenerational social mobility. 

The pattern that emerges from the Survey of Adult Skills is clear and in line with the findings of previous surveys 
(e.g. the International Adult Literacy Survey and the Adult Literacy Life Skills Survey): adults from socio-economically 
advantaged backgrounds have higher scores on average than those from disadvantaged backgrounds. The strength of 
the association between skills proficiency and socio-economic background varies widely across countries and, within 
countries, between different age groups. In some countries, the relationship between parents' education and skills 
proficiency seems to have changed over time, which might reflect differences in compensatory mechanisms later in life. 
In Korea and the United States, for example, the relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency 
is much weaker among younger adults than among older adults, which may signal greater social mobility among 
young people (see Figures 3.8a [L] and 3.8b [L]). In other countries the opposite is true. This may reflect changes in 
educational attainment among those from different socio-economic backgrounds or changes in the quality of education. 
Improvements in attainment and/or the quality of education for those from disadvantaged backgrounds may weaken the 
relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency among younger adults. But such improvements 
may also occur when the relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency remains unchanged or 
becomes stronger. This may happen, for example, if those from advantaged backgrounds also benefit from improvements 
in attainment and/or in the quality of education. 

Breaking the cycle of disadvantage across generations and enhancing social mobility is a key policy challenge. 
Compulsory education should do as much as possible to ensure that school-leavers have the skills necessary to be 
successful in modern societies. At later stages, policies should ensure that there are opportunities to catch up. These 
may include, for example, specific adult learning courses or developmental education options as part of post-secondary 
education. It is essential to identify adults who require support and provide them with learning opportunities tailored to 
their needs. 

Proficiency scores in literacy and numeracy among adults from socio-economically 
disadvantaged and advantaged backgrounds 

On average across countries, adults with at least one parent who had attained tertiary education achieve the highest mean 
score (295 points) on the literacy scale, followed by those with at least one parent who had attained upper secondary 
education (278 points). Those with neither parent having attained upper secondary education tend, on average, to score 
lowest (255 points) (Figure 3.6 [L]). 
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■ Figure3.6 (L) ■ 

Differences in literacy proficiency, by socio-economic background 
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Notes: All differences in Panel B are statistically significant. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for each contrast category. 
Adjusted differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with other factors: age, gender, education, immigration 
and language background, and type of occupation. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are shown in Panel B, which is useful 
for showing the relative significance of socio-economic background vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. For more detailed regression results, 
including for each category of each variable included in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in literacy scores (at least one parent attained tertiary minus neither parent attained 
upper secondary). 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L) and A3.6 (L). 

StatLink ^jrg& http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900916 



The largest difference in both literacy and numeracy proficiency between adults with at least one parent who had high 
levels of educational attainment (i.e. from socio-economically advantaged backgrounds) and those with both parents 
who had low levels of educational attainment (i.e. from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds) is observed 
in the United States and Germany (57 and 54 points, respectively). These are also the countries with the lowest average 
literacy score among adults with neither parent having attained upper secondary education. In contrast, Australia, Estonia, 
Japan and Sweden show the smallest difference (28-33 points) between these two groups of adults. These countries also 
feature relatively higher scores among adults with neither parent having completed upper secondary education. 

After accounting for the influence of other socio-demographic characteristics (age, gender, educational attainment, 
immigrant and language background and type of occupation), the size of the difference in proficiency scores 
between adults with a parent who had completed tertiary education and those with parents who had not completed 
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upper secondary education is reduced by around half. Among OECD countries that participated in the survey, the gap 
in favour of adults with a tertiary-educated parent falls from around 40 to 1 8 score points. 

Proficiency levels in problem solving in technology-rich environments among adults 
from socio-economically disadvantaged and advantaged backgrounds 

A small proportion of adults from disadvantaged backgrounds are proficient at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale (Figure 3.7 [P]). The average is 16%, with proportions ranging from lows of about 
3% to 8% in Estonia, the Czech Republic, Poland, the Slovak Republic and the United States, and, to highs of about 
25% to 30% in Australia, the Netherlands and Sweden. On average across countries, 55% of adults from advantaged 
backgrounds score at Level 2 or 3. The lowest proportions (around 45% to 48%) are found in Estonia, Ireland, Poland 
and the United States. The highest proportions are found in the Netherlands, Sweden (both 63%) and Finland (68%). 



■ Figure 3.7 (P) ■ 

Problem-solving proficiency among adults with low- and high-educated parents 
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Notes: Percentages on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale are computed so that the sum of proportions for the following mutually 
exhaustive categories equals 1 00%: opted out of the computer-based assessment; no computer experience; failed ICT core test; below Level 1 , Level 1 , Level 2 
and Level 3. For more detailed results for each category, see corresponding tables mentioned in the source below. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults who score at Level 2 or 3 and at least one of whose parents attained tertiary 
education. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.7 (P) and B3.5 in Annex B. 

StatLink SggJ* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900935 



On average across countries, about 12% of adults from socio-economically advantaged backgrounds are proficient 
at Level 3 on the problem-solving in technology-rich environments scale. The Czech Republic, Finland and Sweden 
feature the highest proportions (over 15%), followed by Japan, the Netherlands, England/Northern Ireland (UK) 
and Flanders (Belgium). In contrast, in Austria, Estonia, Ireland, Korea, the Slovak Republic and the United States, 
about 7% to 9% of adults from advantaged backgrounds are proficient at Level 3. Among adults from disadvantaged 
backgrounds the proportions are even smaller. On average, less than 2% of this group attains proficiency Level 3; 
only in Australia, Finland, Japan, the Netherlands and Sweden is the proportion higher than 2% but still below 4%. 
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■ Figure 3.8a (L) ■ 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and socio-economic background among young adults 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The average represents the average score of 16-24 year-olds in the OECD countries participating in the survey. The socio-economic gradiënt is 
based on the trend line connecting mean scores for each level of parents' educational attainment. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel P-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A3.8 (L). 

StatLink 8&gjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900954 
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■ Figure3.8b (L) ■ 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and socio-economic background among adults 

Socio-economic gradiënt, 16-65 year-olds 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The average represents the average score of OECD countries participating in the survey. The socio-economic gradiënt is based on the trend line 
connecting mean scores for each level of parents' educational attainment. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.8 (L). 

StatLink &ggpm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900973 
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The relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency, by age 

Countries with the weakest association between socio-economic background and literacy proficiency (also known as the 
socio-economic gradiënt) among young people include Ireland, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Spain and Sweden. The 
association is strongest in the Czech Republic, England/Northern Ireland (UK), Germany, Poland and the Slovak Republic 
(Figure 3.8a [L]). Among the broader population of 1 6-65 year-olds, this relationship is the weakest in Australia, Estonia, 
Ireland, Japan, Norway and Sweden; it is strongest in England/Northern Ireland (UK), Flanders (Belgium), Germany, Italy, 
Poland and the United States (Figure 3.8b [L]). 

On average across countries, the slope of the socio-economic gradiënt is steeper (i.e. the relationship between socio- 
economic background and proficiency is stronger) for the adult population as a whole than for young people. The 
United States, for example, has the steepest gradiënt among 16-65 year-olds, but is close to the average among 
16-24 year-olds. Korea also has a much weaker association between socio-economic background and skills proficiency 
among young people than among all adults. While among 16-65 year-olds in Korea the slope of the socio-economic 
gradiënt is close to the average, among young people, Korea has the second flattest gradiënt of all countries surveyed. 
In contrast, in the Czech Republic, Denmark, England/Northern Ireland (UK), Estonia and the Slovak Republic, the socio- 
economic gradiënt is steeper among young people than among the overall adult population. 

■ Figure 3.8c (L) ■ 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and impact of socio-economic background on proficiency 

Mean literacy score and slope of the socio-economic gradiënt, 76-65 year-olds 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The averages represent the average scores of OECD countries participating in the survey. The slope of socio-economic gradiënt represents the 
score-point difference associated with one unit increase in parents' level of educational attainment. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A2.4 and A3.8 (L). 

StatLink JBrtW http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900992 



Social mobility and literacy proficiency 

Is there a link between the strength of the relationship between socio-economic background and skills proficiency 
and the skills proficiency of the adult population? (Figure 3.8c [L]). Seven countries, including Australia, Japan and 
the Netherlands, combine above-average literacy scores with a socio-economic gradiënt that is flatter than the average, 
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and six countries, including Germany, Poland and the United States, show below-average literacy scores and a steeper- 
than-average socio-economic gradiënt. In contrast, in another group of countries, the relationship appears to be reversed. 
The Czech Republic, Finland, Flanders (Belgium) and the Slovak Republic have above-average literacy scores while also 
having a steeper-than-average socio-economic gradiënt, while some countries, including Denmark, Ireland and Korea, 
combine below-average literacy scores with a flatter-than-average socio-economic gradiënt. 

DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 

Formal education and training is one of the main mechanisms through which proficiency in literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving is developed and maintained. One of the explicit goals of the school systems in the countries that 
participated in the Survey of Adult Skills is to ensure that students leave compulsory education with adequate literacy and 
numeracy skills and with the ability to use information and communication technologies; and this continues to be a goal 
at higher levels of education too. Most countries have national testing programmes in place to assess progress towards 
this goal (OECD, 201 3). The OECD Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) underscores the importance 
of these skills as it includes reading and mathematical literacy among the domains in which it tests 1 5-year-olds every 
three years. 

In addition to having a direct relationship with skills, the level and type of formal learning completed, and the 
qualifications earned, are indirectly related to individuals' proficiency in information-processing skills: they determine 
access to the jobs and further education and training that could help individuals maintain and develop their skills. The 
education system is also a place where characteristics, attitudes and practices that facilitate lifelong learning, such as an 
interest in reading or positive attitudes towards learning, are developed. 

The formal education system is not the only setting in which the skills assessed in the Survey of Adult Skills are 
developed. Learning occurs in a range of other settings, including the family, the workplace and through self-directed 
individual activity. Moreover, the skills developed in formal education can depreciate if they are not used. The longer the 
period during which a person has been out of education, the weaker the direct relationship between his or her formal 
education and proficiency, and the greater the role of other factors that may affect proficiency, such as the work or social 
environment. In other words, a 55-year-old's experience in formal education is likely to have less of a direct influence 
on his or her proficiency than that of a 26-year-old. In addition, the quality of education may have changed over time. 
Even within the same country, individuals with apparently the same qualifications or level of education may have had 
very different experiences in school. The content and quality of the secondary education delivered in the 1 960s may be 
quite different than that delivered in the early 2000s. 

The relationship between educational attainment and proficiency in information-processing skills is complex. Individuals 
with greater proficiency are more likely to participate in higher levels of education, for example, and to get better jobs 
with possibly more opportunities to develop these skills. The role of education in fostering information-processing skills 
either directly or indirectly is discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. In this section, the focus is on observed differences 
among adults who have not attained upper secondary education, those who have attained upper secondary education, 
and adults who have attained tertiary education. 

As expected, there is a close positive relationship between educational attainment and proficiency in information- 
processing skills. Beyond that, two other findings stand out. First, differences in skills proficiency related to educational 
attainment vary considerably among countries. The gap in average proficiency between adults with tertiary education 
and those who have not attained upper secondary education is considerably larger in some countries than in others. 
The United States stands out as having a particularly large gap between these two groups in both literacy and numeracy 
proficiency. Among possible reasons for the differences in the size of the proficiency gaps between adults with high and 
low levels of educational attainment are differences in the quality of schooling, the nature of adult-learning systems, and 
differences in patterns of participation in education. Other things being equal, the average proficiency of adults who 
have not attained secondary education would be expected to decline as the size of this group shrinks relative to the total 
population. 

Second, the proficiency of adults who have the same level of educational attainment varies substantially among countries. 
In fact, in a few countries, the average proficiency of adults who have completed secondary education exceeds that of 
tertiary graduates. However, caution is advised in attributing these differences to variations in the quality of education 
among countries; they may also reflect differences in the abilities of the adults at a given level of education. It would be 
expected that the graduates of a highly selective higher-education system would have greater proficiency, in general, than 
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those who graduated from a comprehensive system offering wide access. Similarly, differences among countries may reflect 
variations in the opportunities for, and the effectiveness of, ongoing skills development and use after "initial" education is 
completed, as the skills assessed can be acquired outside of formal education and can also be lost over time. 

Accounting for the effects of other socio-demographic characteristics, such as age, reduces the strength of the relationship 
between educational attainment and proficiency in all countries. However, the relationship remains strong, with between 
25 and 45 score points separating the average literacy scores of adults with tertiary-level attainment and those with lower 
than upper secondary attainment, depending on the country. Interestingly, the adjusted differences in literacy proficiency 
between low- and high-educated adults do not vary greatly among countries. In other words, the gain in proficiency 
associated with having a tertiary qualification compared to having lower than upper secondary attainment is of similar 
magnitude irrespective of the differences in the structure and development of the different education and training systems. 



■ Figure 3.9 (L) ■ 

Differences in literacy proficiency, by educational attainment 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: All differences in Panel B are statistica] ly significant. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for each contrast category. 
Adjusted differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with other factors: age, gender, immigration and language 
background, socio-economic background, and type of occupation. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are shown in Panel B, 
which is useful for showing the relative significance of educational attainment vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. For more detailed regression 
results, including for each category of each variable included in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. Lower than upper seconday includes ISCED 1 , 
2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Where possible, foreign 
qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted differences in literacy scores (tertiary minus lower than upper secondary). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L) and A3.9 (L). 

StatLink &S=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901011 
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Proficiency in literacy and numeracy among low- and high-educated adults 

As expected, adults who have not attained upper secondary education (hereafter, "low-educated" adults) score lower, on 
average, on the literacy scale than adults who have; and the latter group, in turn, scores lower, on average, than adults 
who have attained tertiary education (hereafter "high-educated" adults) (Figure 3.9 [L]). The mean score for adults who 
have not attained upper secondary education is 246 points (Level 2), whereas it is 272 points (near Level 3) for upper 
secondary graduates and 297 points (Level 3) for adults who have attained a tertiary level of education. On average 
across countries, about 24% of adults have not attained upper secondary education; but this proportion ranges from a 
low of about 14% in the United States to a high of about 53% in Italy (see Table B3.6 in Annex B). 

Countries differ widely in average literacy proficiency by level of educational attainment. Low-educated adults score 
lowest, on average, on the literacy scale in Canada, France, Italy, Spain and the United States. In Japan, low-educated adults 
score very high (269 points), on average, in comparison with all other countries - higher, on average, in fact, than upper 
secondary graduates in France, Poland and the United States. Otherwise, low-educated adults in the Czech Republic, 
Estonia, Finland, the Netherlands and Norway score comparatively high, on average, and well above the mean for low- 
educated adults. 

The largest differences in ski I Is proficiency between adults with low levels of education and those with high levels of 
education are found in the United States: in literacy, 67 score points separate the two groups; in numeracy, the difference is 
83 score points. The United States is followed by France on both the literacy (63-point difference) and numeracy (79-point 
difference) scales. Estonia shows among the smallest differences on both the literacy (33-point difference) and numeracy 
(42-point difference) scales. This is partly due to the comparatively high average score among adults with less than upper 
secondary education in Estonia and the comparatively low average score among adults with tertiary education. 

In addition to the observed relationship between proficiency in literacy and numeracy and educational attainment, 
Figure 3.9 (L) shows the difference in proficiency between adults with tertiary attainment and those with lower than 
upper secondary attainment after accounting for other socio-demographic characteristics. While net differences are 
smaller in all countries compared to unadjusted differences, they remain large - between 25 and 45 score points, 
depending on the country. 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
among low- and high-educated adults 

On average across countries, 52% of tertiary-educated adults score at Level 2 or higher on the problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale (Figure 3.10 [P]). This varies from highs of 64% in the Netherlands and 62% in 
Sweden to lows of 36% in Estonia and 38% in Poland. Sweden, the Netherlands and the Czech Republic have the largest 
proportion of tertiary graduates who score at Level 3 on this scale. 

Only 1 9% of low-educated adults score at Level 2 or higher, on average, across countries. This varies from lows of 7% to 
1 0% in England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Ireland to highs of 26% to 28% in the Czech Republic, Finland and Germany. 
Overall, only about 2% of adults who have not attained upper secondary education score at Level 3 on the problem 
solving in technology-rich environments scale. 

Cumulative disadvantage in key information-processing skills for low-educated adults 

Adults who have not attained upper secondary education have a very high risk of scoring at Level 2 or below on the 
literacy and numeracy scales. The following section examines whether educational attainment interacts with age, gender 
and socio-economic background in its relationship with skills proficiency. 

Low-educated and inactive youth 

While younger adults generally score better than older adults on measures of key information-processing skills, there are 
certain groups of youth who fare particularly poorly. 

Being neither in employment nor in education and training may have a negative effect on skills development. The results 
show that this group of young people has, on average across countries, nearly three times the odds of scoring at Level 2 or 
below on the literacy scale compared to young people who remain in education (Figure 3.1 1 [L]; and see Box 3.4 for an 
explanation of odds ratio analysis). The increased odds that inactive young people will score at Level 2 or below ranges 
from six times higher in Canada to two times higher in Estonia. In a number of countries, however, young people are 
not found to have higher odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency, although this may be due to small sample sizes. 
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The average proportion of inactive youths, across countries, is about 5% but ranges from as high as 12% in the 
Slovak Republic to as low as 1% in the Netherlands (seeTable B3.7 in Annex B). 



■ Figure 3.10 (P) ■ 
Problem-solving prof iciency, by educational attainment 

Percentage of low- and high-educated adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults with tertiary attainment scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.10 (P) and B3.6 in Annex B. 

StatLink smrÉF* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901030 



Box 3.4. Using odds ratios 

Odds ratios reflect the relative likelihood of an event occurring for a particular group relative to a reference group. 
An odds ratio of 1 represents equal chances of an event occurring for a particular group vis-a-vis the reference 
group. Coefficients with a value below 1 indicate that there is less chance of an event occurring for a particular 
group compared to the reference group, and coefficients greater than 1 represent greater chances. 



Remaining active in work but not in education does not necessarily translate into a greater likelihood of attaining 
higher proficiency. Young people aged 1 6-24 who are in work and not in education in the Czech Republic, Germany, 
Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Poland and Spain show a marked likelihood of displaying lower proficiency compared 
to those who remain in education. The results suggest that for some of these countries, gaining access to jobs at an 
early age, especially low-skilled jobs, might translate into very limited opportunities for young people to develop 
their information-processing skills beyond very low levels of functionality. Youth who mix education with work also 
show an increased likelihood, on average, of scoring at lower levels of proficiency. This is particularly the case in 
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England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Korea. By contrast, in some countries, young people who remain active in work 
but who are not in education do not necessarily show a greater likelihood of having lower scores on the literacy scale 
compared to those who remain in education, although this may be due to small sample sizes, per country, for these 
groups since the average odds across countries is significant. 

■ Figure 3.1 1 (L) ■ 

Likelihood of lower literacy proficiency among young adults 

Adjusted odds ratios of 16-24 year-olds scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 on the literacy scale, 

by education and work status 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 or are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. For more detailed results, 
see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, type of occupation, immigrant status, language and 
socio-economic background. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the odds ratios of youths scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 when they are neither in education nor work, 
and not recently in education/training. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.1 1 (L). 

StatLink SalsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901049 

Low-educated adults from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds 

Adults who have low levels of education and whose parents also had low levels of education have, on average 
across countries, nearly five times the odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency on the literacy scale than adults 
whose parents had higher levels of education (Figure 3.12 [L]). These increased odds vary from highs of over ten 
times higher in the United States and at or near eight times higher in Canada and England/Northern Ireland (UK), to 
lows of about three times in Estonia and Finland. These are the adults who are the least likely to participate in any 
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form of adult education and training, or to engage in practices conducive to productive learning (see Desjardins, 
Rubenson and Milana, 2006). On average across countries, there are about 13% of adults who have low levels of 
education and whose parents also had low levels of education; but this proportion ranges from a low of about 3% in 
the Czech Republic to a high of about 45% in Italy (see Table B3.8 in Annex B). 

■ Figure 3.12 (L) ■ 

Likelihood of lower literacy proficiency among low-educated adults 

Adjusted odds ratio of scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by respondent's and parents' level of education 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 or are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. For more detailed results, see 
corresponding table mentioned in the source below. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, type of occupation, and immigrant and language background. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of the odds ratios of respondents scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 when their and their parents' educational 
attainment is lower than upper secondary. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3. 12 (L). 

StatLink SgsH http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901068 



Coming from a more advantaged socio-economic background significantly mitigates the consequences of not attaining 
upper secondary education, even if these individuals still have more than twice the odds of scoring at lower levels of 
proficiency on the literacy scale than adults from the same background that completed upper secondary. These increased 
odds range from a high of fourtimes higher in England/Northern Ireland (UK) and over th ree ti mes higher in Canada and 
Spain, but remain well below the odds ratio associated with having both low levels of education and a disadvantaged 
background found in nearly all countries. 
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Even if they have completed at least upper secondary education, adults from a disadvantaged background still have 
about two times the odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency on the literacy scale compared to adults who both 
completed at least upper secondary education and who come from a more advantaged background. This is particularly 
the case in the United States and England/Northern Ireland (UK), where the former group has about three times the odds 
of having lower scores on the literacy scale as the latter group. 

Gender differences among low-educated adults from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds 

On average across countries, older low-educated women from disadvantaged backgrounds face a slightly higher risk 
of scoring at lower levels of proficiency on the literacy scale than older men with the same profile (Figure 3.13 [L]). On 
average, women with this profile have nearly five times the odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency in literacy, while 
men with the same profile have a slightly lower risk, closer to four times, when compared with men who have attained 
at least upper secondary education and who have a more advantaged background. This pattern holds in about half of 
the participating countries and is particularly evident in Canada, Flanders (Belgium), Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain. 



■ Figure 3.13 (L) ■ 

Likelihood of lower literacy proficiency among older women and men 

Adjusted odds ratios of women and men aged 45-65 scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 on the literacy scale, 

by respondent's and parents' educational attainment 

■ Men's education at least upper secondary, neither parent attained upper secondary 
O Both women's and their parent's education lower than upper secondary 
► Both men's and their parent's education lower than upper secondary 
| Women's education at least upper secondary, neither parent attained upper secondary 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 or are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. For more detailed results, 
see corresponding table mentioned in the sou ree below. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, type of occupation, and immigrant and language background. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of the odds ratios of women scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 when their and their parents' educational 
attainment is lower than upper secondary. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3. 13 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901087 
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In England/Northern Ireland (UK), Poland and the Slovak Republic, the pattern is reversed: men from disadvantaged 
backgrounds face a greater risk of scoring at lower levels of proficiency. That these patterns vary by country might be 
related to gender differences in labour force participation, occupational segregation and migrant profiles. 

DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND LANGUAGE 

Migration has changed the demographic profile of most OECD countries. In 1 3 of the countries that participated in the 
Survey of Adult Skills, immigrants now represent at least 10% of the total population. Foreign-born populations have 
also been growing rapidly in some countries. In Norway, for example, the population of immigrants almost doubled 
from 6.8% to 11.6% of the total population between 2000 and 2010 (OECD, 2012c, Table A4). Immigrant populations 
vary considerably from country to country, depending on national migration policies, the immigrants' countries of 
origin, and the mix of different categories of immigrants, such as whether they arrived to work, as part of a family- 
reunification policy, or through free movement among countries; they may even be undocumented, which poses an 
enormous challenge for policy making. 

Many OECD countries are now grappling with the challenges that migration raises, including how to strike a balance 
between labour and other forms of migration, how to manage inflows, and how to ensure that immigrants are integrated 
into society. The recent global economie crisis has prompted many countries to review aspects of their immigration 
policies, often with the aim of reducing inflows and/or imposing greater selectivity. At the same time, fostering 
integration remains a top priority. A common trend is to emphasise labour market integration and strengthen educational 
programmes, particularly language training. This often involves recognising foreign skills and qualifications to increase 
immigrants' participation in the labour market (OECD, 2012c, pp. 120-21). 

The Survey of Adult Skills is an important source of information for policy makers interested in migration. In particular, it 
provides a range of information regarding the family and linguistic backgrounds of immigrants, their qualifications and 
skills, and their participation in the labour market. What chances do immigrants have in the host country? How ski I led 
are immigrants at processing information in the local language? How do the skills of immigrants compare to those of 
native-born populations? As a first step towards addressing some of these issues in more detail, this section highlights 
observed differences in skills proficiency between native- and foreign-born adults, and between adults whose first or 
second language learned as a child is the same as the language in which the assessment was taken and those for whom 
it was not. Adults whose country and language of origin is different from the country of assessment are used as a proxy 
for foreign-language immigrants. 3 While a more comprehensive definition of immigrants might include adults who are 
the children of foreign-language immigrants but who were born in the country of assessment, results for this latter group 
are reported only briefly in this chapter and require further analysis. 

Immigrants settling into a host country without key information-processing skills - in the language of the host country - 
face significant obstacles to integrating economically and socially into host countries. Indeed, the findings of the 
Survey of Adult Skills confirm that foreign-language immigrants have a clear disadvantage when it comes to having 
the information-processing skills needed to succeed in their host countries. The fact that immigrants, particularly those 
from foreign-language backgrounds, have low proficiency in the language of the assessment does not imply that they 
have poor proficiency in their mother tongue. In addition, in many non-English-speaking countries, there are often 
labour markets for highly ski I led professionals (e.g. academia, business services) in which English is the language of 
professional communication. At the lower end of the skills spectrum, it is also possible that there are labour markets in 
which individuals can operate principally in their mother tongue. 

The fact that foreign-language immigrants have lower proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments in the language or languages of the receiving country than native-born adults is hardly 
surprising. The challenge for policy makers is to design policies and programmes that ensure that foreign-language 
immigrants either have an adequate knowledge of the language of the host country on entry to the country or can 
develop that knowledge effectively after entry. Several countries with points-based labour-migration schemes, such as 
Australia and Canada, give considerable weightto proficiency in their national languages. However, such requirements 
are neither possible in all countries nor necessarily desirable for all categories of immigrants. Greater selectivity, by 
emphasising language proficiency, may help to improve immigrants' proficiency. However, several countries face the 
compound challenge of having an immigrant population with very low average proficiency and large differences in 
proficiency between foreign-language migrants and native-born adults. 
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Proficiency in literacy among native- and foreign-born adults 

On average across countries, foreign-born adults score lowerthan native-born adults on the literacy scale (Figure3.14 [L]). 
Results are similar on the numeracy scale. The mean score for foreign-born adults is 247 points (Level 2) on the literacy 
scale, whereas for native-born adults it is 276 points (Level 3). But there is wide variation in the scores of foreign-born 
adults across countries. The mean proficiency of foreign-born adults is lowest in Italy (228 points), France (229 points), 
Spain (232 points), Sweden (235 points) and Korea (235 points). It is highest in Australia (271 points), Estonia (256 points) 
and Canada (256 points). 

In most countries, the length of time that persons born abroad have been living in the host country makes a significant 
difference. This can be because integration into a new society takes time, because immigration policies change 
over the years, and/or because of changes in the number, countries-of-origin and original language of immigrants. 



■ Figure 3.14 (L) ■ 

Differences in literacy proficiency scores between native- and foreign-born adults 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistïcally significant differences in Panel B are marked in a darker tone. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 are not shown in Panels A 
and B. The differences between the two categories are unadjusted. No adjusted differences are provided for foreign-born and native-born adults since the 
adjusted model (see Table A3.1 [L]) is based on a variable combining immigrant background as well as language background. See Table A3.1 5 (L) for adjusted 
differences between foreign-born and foreign-language adults compared to native-born and native-language adults. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of difference in literacy scores (native-born minus foreign-born adults). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.1 4 (L). 
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In most cases, adults who have lived less than five years in the host country score significantly lower than those who 
have lived in the host country for more than five years. Recent immigrants to Finland, Italy and Sweden score very 
low: at or near the bottom of Level 1, on average; but those who are more established within those countries have 
significantly higher scores. Difficulty in learning languages that are less common may play a role, but so may the 
availability and support for effective language courses that are designed for immigrants. 

Across countries, the average difference in score between native- and foreign-born adults is about 29 points on the literacy 
scale. Differences across countries vary substantially. The largest differences in literacy proficiency are found in Sweden 
(54-point difference) and Finland (51-point difference), which appear to be a consequence of very low average scores 
among recent immigrants. The Netherlands (43-point difference) and Norway (38-point difference) follow. Denmark, 
Flanders (Belgium), Germany, Korea and the United States also show above-average differences in scores. Two countries 
with a comparatively low proportion of foreign-born adults - namely the Czech Republic and the Slovak Republic - show 
among the smallest score differences. Ireland also shows a small difference in scores, but this country has one of the highest 
proportions of foreign-born adults - although well over half of them reported that their native language is the same as or 
similar to the language of assessment in Ireland. 

Proficiency in literacy among foreign-language immigrants 

Differences in proficiency can also stem from adults' familiarity with, and ease in using, the language most widely used 
in society. Not all immigrants use a different language in their host country; more importantly, there are many native- 
born adults who either are second-generation immigrants or belong to a language minority, making it necessary to take 
into consideration their language background as well. 

Not surprisingly, the survey reveals that the negative relationship between ski I ls and foreign-language background is 
strongerthan that between ski lis and foreign-born background (Figure3.1 5 [L]). On average across countries, foreign-born 
adults who report having a native language, other than the language of assessment (i.e. foreign-language immigrants), 
score low on the literacy scale (240 points). On average across countries, about 7% of adults are foreign-born and did 
not learn the language of assessment as children; but this proportion ranges from very low in Japan and Poland to a 
high of about 1 7% in Canada (see Table B3.1 1 in Annex B). In contrast, native-born adults who report having a native 
language other than the language of assessment (i.e. second-generation immigrants or persons belonging to a language 
minority) score higher (264 points) than foreign-language immigrants, and closer to the average score of native-born 
adults who learned the language of assessment as a first or second language as a child (276 points). On average, 
about 2% of adults are included in this group, but 5% of adults in Canada and the Slovak Republic belong to this group. 
Depending on the country, native-born adults, who learned a foreign or minority language as a child, may be children 
of immigrants (i.e. second-generation immigrants) or children of parents from established but not necessarily recognised 
minority communities. The fact that they are native-born, and that most have probably lived in the country since birth, 
gives them a significant advantage over foreign-language immigrants. 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
among foreign-language immigrants 

On average across countries, about 7% of adult populations are foreign-language immigrants (Figure 3.1 6 [P]). Of this 
group, about 1 8% score at Level 2 or higher and 82% score at or below Level 1 , or did not show any proficiency either 
because they opted out of the computer based assessment, had no computer experience or failed the ICT core. 4 

Among countries in which foreign-language immigrants exceed 10% of the population, Australia (25%), Canada (24%) 
and Norway (22%) feature among the largest proportions of foreign-language immigrants who score at Level 2 or higher. 

In contrast, the United States (12%), Germany (13%) and Austria (14%) feature among the smallest proportions of 
foreign-language immigrants who score at Level 2 or higher. Denmark (18%) and Sweden (18%) also feature below- 
average proportions of foreign-language immigrants at Level 2 or higher. 

In most countries, accounting for the influence of other characteristics has a relatively small impact on the size of the 
gap in proficiency between foreign-language migrants and their native-born counterparts. In most cases, net differences 
are smaller among the native-born. However, accounting for other factors increases the relative disadvantage of foreign- 
language immigrants, particularly in Australia and Ireland. 
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■ Figure 3.15 (L) ■ 

Differences in literacy proficiency scores, by immigrant and language background 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistically significant differences in Panel B are marked in a darker tone. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 are not shown in Panels A 
and B. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for each contrast category. Adjusted differences are based on a regression model 
and take account of differences associated with all of the following variables: age, gender, education, socio-economic background, and type of 
occupation. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are shown in Panel B, which is useful for showing the relative significance 
of an immigrant background vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. For more detailed regression results, including for each category of each variable 
included in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the 
language of assessment, and not whether the language has official status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child 
is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not 
administered. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in literacy scores (native-born and native-language minus foreign-born and foreign-language adults). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L) and A3.15 (L). 

StatLink XHrg& http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901125 



Cumulative disadvantage in key information-processing skills for foreign-language 
immigrants 

Results presented in Figures 3.14 (L) and 3.15 (L) confirm that foreign-born and foreign-language adults have a clear 
disadvantage when it comes to having the key information-processing skills needed to succeed in daily life and in work 
situations involving the host country's language. Specifically, results show that foreign-language immigrants are more 
likely than non-immigrants to display lower proficiency. 
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■ Figure 3.16 (P) ■ 

Problem-solving proficiency among foreign-language immigrants and non-immigrants 

Percentage of foreign-born/foreign-language (immigrants) and native-born/native-language (non-immigrants) 
adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving in technology-rich environments 
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Notes: Estimates based on low sample sizes are not shown. Percentages on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale are computed so that 
the sum of proportions for the following mutually exhaustive categories equals 100%: opted out of computer-based assessment; no computer experience; 
failed ICT core test; below Level 1 , Level 1 , Level 2 and Level 3. For more detailed results for each category, see corresponding tables mentioned in the source 
below. Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the 
language has official status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. 
Thus in some cases, foreign language might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of foreign-born/-language (immigrant) adults scoring at Levels 2 and 3. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.16 (P) and B3.11 in Annex B. 

StatLink iSfsJ* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901144 

Foreign-language immigrants with socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds 

The problem is exacerbated for foreign-language immigrants (those who are foreign-born and did not learn the 
language of assessment as a child) who come from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds. Survey results 
show that, on average across countries, non-immigrants from disadvantaged backgrounds have about 1 .5 times the 
odds of scoring at Level 2 or below on the literacy scale compared to non-immigrants from advantaged backgrounds 
(Figure 3.1 7a [L]). By comparison, a foreign-language immigrant from a disadvantaged background has nearly seven 
times the odds of scoring at that level compared to a non-immigrant from a more advantaged background. On 
average across countries, about 40% of foreign-language immigrants come from a socio-economically disadvantaged 
background; but this ranges from a very low proportion in countries with few immigrants to as high as 60% in Spain 
(see Table B3.12 in Annex B). Even if from more advantaged backgrounds, foreign-language immigrants still have 
higher odds of scoring at Level 2 than non-immigrants from disadvantaged backgrounds when compared to non- 
immigrants from advantaged backgrounds. 

Country-by-country results for selected countries that participated in the survey and that have among the highest 
proportions of foreign-born adults reveal a similar pattern. Foreign-language immigrants from more advantaged 
backgrounds tend to be much less likely than immigrants from socio-economically disadvantaged backgrounds to 
have lower proficiency scores, but are more likely to score at lower levels than non-immigrants from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. This shows that even if they come from well-educated families, foreign-language immigrants often have 
limited chances to develop their information-processing skills in the local language. 
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■ Figure 3.1 7a (L) ■ 

Likelihood of lower literacy proficiency among foreign-born and foreign-language adults 

Adjusted odds ratios of scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by immigrant, language and socio-economic background 
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occupation. Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether 
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assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 

Only a sample of countries with a relatively high proportion of foreign-language immigrants are shown as an example. For the fult set of countries, consult 

Figures 3. 17b (L) and 3. 17c (L) in the web package. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A3.1 7 (L). 
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■ Figure 3.18a (P) ■ 

Likelihood of lower problem-solving proficiency among foreign-born and foreign-language women 

Adjusted odds ratios of scoring at or below Level 1, or receiving no score, in problem solving 
in technology-rich environments, by immigrant and language background, and gender 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: For more detailed results, see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. Odds ratios are adjusted tor age, education, socio-economic 
background, and type of occupation. Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of 
assessment, and not whether the language has official status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the 
same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 
Only a sample of countries with a relatively high proportion of foreign-language immigrante are shown as an example. For the full set of countries, consult 
Figures 3. 18b (P) and 3. Wc (P) in the web package. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.18 (P). 
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Gender differences among foreign-language immigrants 

Among the general adult population, gender differences in key information-processing ski I Is are small, especially after 
accounting for educational qualifications. Survey results, presented in Tables A3.4 (L, N) in Annex A, confirm this. 
Distinguishing between immigrant and non-immigrant background reveals large differences, however. On average 
across countries, immigrant women who did not learn the language of assessment as children have about four times 
the odds of displaying no proficiency 4 or of scoring at or below Level 1 on the problem-solving scale compared to non- 
immigrant men (Figure 3.18a [P]). Immigrant men who did not learn the language of assessment as children are also 
more likely to display no proficiency or score at or below Level 1, but are less likely to do so than immigrant women 
with a similar language profile, on average. This pattern is particularly evident in Germany, is observed in Australia and 
England/Northern Ireland (UK), and is present, but weak, in the Netherlands and Sweden. In Flanders (Belgium), Norway 
and the United States, however, the situation is reversed: immigrant men are found to be more likely to display low or 
no proficiency on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale compared to immigrant women who have 
a foreign-language background. 

DIFFERENCES IN SKILLS PROFICIENCY RELATED TO OCCUPATION 

In modern economies, awide range of occupations, including traditional manual labour, requiresthe use of information- 
processing ski I Is such as literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments. For example, car 
mechanics often use computers for diagnostics, and manufacturing processes rely heavily on computer numerical control 
(CNC) machines and require workers to be able to operate and programme them. Nevertheless, there are still many 
reasons why variations in ski I Is proficiency are expected across occupations. Proficiency in the ski I Is measured by the 
Survey of Adult Skills determines, to a greater or lesser extent, an individual's occupation. For example, adults aspiring 
to skilied occupations (e.g. engineer, dental assistant) typically need to have good literacy and numeracy skills to obtain 
their job and adequately perform thetasks involved. Conversely, low-skilled occupations (e.g. cleaner, mining labourer) 
do not necessarily require particularly high levels of proficiency in these skills. In addition, adults holding jobs in ski I led 
occupations also tend to have higher educational attainment, which, in turn, is also associated with skills proficiency. 
At the same time, a person's job also influences how their skills evolve over their lifetime. Ski I led occupations tend to 
provide more opportunities for using, thus maintaining and developing, literacy, numeracy and problem-solving skills. 
Conversely, adults in low-skilled occupations face a higher risk of losing those skills for lack of use. The Survey of Adult 
Skills provides insights into these complex relationships. 

This section examines the differences in skills proficiency among adults who work in low- and high-ski I led occupations. 
The extent of skills use in the workplace is discussed in Chapter 4, while the role of work in developing and maintaining 
information-processing skills over a lifetime is discussed in Chapter 5. The analysis distinguishes among skilied, semi- 
skilled and low-skilled occupations as follows: ski] led occupations (e.g. legislators, senior officials and managers; 
professionals; technicians and associate professionals); semi-skilled white-collar occupations (e.g. clerks; service 
workers and shop and market sales workers); semi-skilled blue-collar occupations (e.g. ski I led agricultural and fishery 
workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers); and elementary occupations 
(e.g. labourers). 

Differences in skills proficiency are clearly associated with differences in occupations, although in a small number of 
countries the mean score of semi-skilled blue-collar workers is the same as or lower than that of workers in elementary 
occupations. In some countries, adults in all occupational categories have relatively high scores. In the domain of 
literacy, for example, Finland and Japan clearly stand out in this respect. 

At the broadest level, the findings confirm expectations. In a competitive labour market, it would be expected that adults 
with higher proficiency are allocated to more ski I led jobs. This would also be true if there were an element of sorting on 
the basis of qualifications, as individuals with higher qualifications tend to have high levels of proficiency. At the same 
time, the aggregate picture may hide some level of mismatch between skills and job requirements. This is investigated 
in more depth in Chapter 4. 

The particularly low levels of proficiency observed among workers in elementary occupations in a number of countries 
should be a cause for concern. Low levels of proficiency in information-processing skills may hamper the introduction of 
technological and organisational changesthatcould increase productivity, such as greater use of information technologies. 
In addition, lower proficiency in information-processing skills will place many of these workers at considerable risk in 
the event that they lose their jobs or have to assume new or different duties when new technologies, processes and work 
organisations are introduced (see Chapter 1). 
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Proficiency scores in literacy and numeracy among adults in low- and high-skilled 
occupations 

Proficiency in information-processing ski I Is is strongly associated with occupation. In all countries, adults in ski I led 
occupations score higher, on average, than those in elementary occupations, in both literacy (Figure 3.19 [L]) and 
numeracy. In some countries, adults in all occupational categories have relatively high scores. The difference in literacy 
proficiency between adults in ski I led and elementary occupations is largest in Norway (56 points), followed by Flanders 
(Belgium) and Austria (both 54 points), Sweden and the United States (both 53 points). The smallest difference can be 
observed in Estonia, Japan and the Slovak Republic (all 30 points). On average across countries, about 8% of adults are 
in elementary occupations; but this proportion ranges from a low of about 4% in Norway to a high of about 13% in 
Spain (seeTable B3.14 in Annex B). 

■ Figure 3.19 (L) ■ 
Occupation differences in literacy proficiency 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: All differences in Panel B are statistically significant. Unadjusted differences are the differences between the two means for each contrast category. 
Adjusted differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with all of the following variables: age, gender, education, 
immigration, language and socio-economic background. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are shown in Panel B, which 
is useful for showing the relative significance of occupation vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. For more detailed regression results, including for 
each category of each variable included in the model, see Table B3.1 7 (L) in Annex B. Includes adults aged 1 6-65 who worked during the previous five 
years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and associate professionals. Semi-skilled 
white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: skilled 
agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of the unadjusted difference in literacy scores (skilled minus elementary occupations). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.1 (L) and A3.1 9 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901201 
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Using a more fine-grained classification of occupations reveals the following pattern: adults in ski I led occupations 
score highest, followed by those in semi-skilled white-collar occupations, those in semi-skilled blue-collar occupations, 
and those in elementary occupations. However, in Denmark, Estonia, Finland and Poland, the mean score of adults 
in elementary occupations is close to or higher than that of adults in semi-skilled blue-collar occupations. In contrast, 
Austria, Flanders (Belgium) and Norway show the large score differences between these two groups in favour of adults 
working in semi-skilled blue-collar occupations. 

On average across countries, adults in ski I led occupations score higher on the literacy and numeracy scales than adults 
in semi-skilled white-collar occupations. Literacy proficiency differences are largest in Canada, England/Northern 
Ireland (UK), Norway and the United States. Japan stands out as a country with small score differences between 
occupational categories. It also features the highest mean score for all occupational categories. 

After accounting for other socio-demographic factors, the magnitude of the difference in proficiency scores between 
adults working in ski I led occupations and those working in elementary occupations is reduced by around one half. 
In other words, a large part of the difference in proficiency observed between adults in skilled occupations and those 
in elementary occupations is related to factors other than occupation - e.g. educational attainment or immigrant 
background. On average across countries, the gap in favour of adults working in skilled occupations falls from around 
44 to 20 score points. 

Proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments among adults 
in low- and high-skilled occupations 

As expected, the proportion of adults scoring at Level 2 or 3 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments 
scale is higher among those in skilled occupations than among adults in elementary occupations (Figure 3.20 [P]). On 
average across countries, 50% of adults in skilled occupations score at Level 2 or 3, while 20% of adults in elementary 
occupations attain those levels of proficiency. 

The share of adults in skilled occupations who score at Level 2 or 3 is largest in Sweden (61%), Norway and Finland 
(both 58%), and is smallest in Poland (33%), the Slovak Republic (39%) and Ireland (41%). For adults in elementary 
occupations the picture is similar: Finland (33%), Denmark (28%) and Sweden (28%) show the largest proportions 
of adults at Level 2 or 3, while the smallest proportions are observed in Austria (12%), Ireland (14%) and Flanders 
(Belgium) (14%). Only a small proportion of adults have Level 3 proficiency. Across countries, an average of 10% of 
adults in skilled occupations score at Level 3, with proportions ranging from about 5%-6% in Ireland, Korea and the 
Slovak Republic, to about 14%-16% in Finland, Japan and Sweden. Among adults working in elementary occupations, 
less than 3% of them score at Level 3, on average across countries, while in England/Northern Ireland (UK), Norway and 
the Slovak Republic, the proportion is close to one. 

Cumulative disadvantage in key information-processing skills for adults 
in low- and semi-skilled occupations 

Low- and semi-skilled workers and low- and semi-skilled occupations are a source of concern among policy makers, as 
economie growth and competitiveness are becoming increasingly dependent on the supply of, and demand for, higher 
levels of skills. Nearly all employment projections predict growing prospects for those with high levels of skills and 
declining prospects for those without sufficiënt skills. 

Adults in low- and semi-skilled occupations who have low levels of education 

Not all adults in low-skilled occupations have low levels of education or score at lower levels of proficiency in the 
skills directly assessed in the Survey of Adult Skills (see Chapter 4 for a discussion of skills mismatch). However, 
workers in low- and semi-skilled occupations who have not completed upper secondary education face a high risk 
of scoring at lower levels of proficiency in key information-processing skills - skills that are believed to be growing 
in importance not only for the economy but for all society (see Chapter 1). The proportion of workers with this latter 
profile ranges from about 8% in the Czech Republic and Japan to about 30%-32% in Italy and Spain (see Table B3.1 5 
in Annex B). On average across countries, these workers have over six times the odds of scoring at lower levels of 
proficiency on the literacy scale than workers in skilled occupations who completed upper secondary education 
(Figure 3.21 [L]). The increased odds for this group vary from highs of 10 times higher in Canada, over eight times 
higher in the United States, and nearly eight times higher in Germany, to lows of just over four times higher in other 
OECD countries. 
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■ Figure 3.20 (P) ■ 

Problem-solving proficiency among workers in skilled and elementary occupations 

Percentage of workers in skilled and elementary occupations who score at Level 2 or 3 in problem solving 

in technology-rich environments 



Percentage of workers in elementary occupations D Level 2 □ Level 3 
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Notes: Percentages on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale are computed so that the sum of proportions for the following mutually 
exhaustive categories equals 1 00%: opted out of the computer-based assessment; no computer experience; failed ICT core test; below Level 1 , Level 1 , Level 
2 and Level 3. For more detailed results for each category, see corresponding tables mentioned in the source below. Includes adults aged 1 6-65 who worked 
during the previous five years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and associate professionals. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the combined percentage of adults who worked during the previous five years in skilled occupations scoring 
at tevel 2 and 3. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A3.20 (P) and B3.14 in Annex B. 

StatLink SSïsJ» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901220 



Workers in the same low- and semi-skilled occupations but who have completed upper secondary education also face 
a high risk, but not as high. These workers have about 2.5 times the odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency on 
the literacy scale than workers in skilled occupations who also completed upper secondary education. The increased 
odds for this group are near or over three times higher in Canada, Flanders (Belgium), Germany, Norway, Sweden and 
the United States, indicating that an upper secondary education is not enough to secure proficiency at Level 3 or higher 
on the literacy scale. Adults need continuous opportunities to maintain and develop the literacy ski I Is they may have 
acquired during school, including as part of their everyday work tasks. 

Older men and women in low- and semi-skilled occupations 

Older workers in general are at a higher risk of scoring at lower levels of proficiency in key information-processing 
ski lis; but there is a clear distinction between older workers in skilled occupations and those in low- and semi-skilled 
occupations (i.e. workers in traditional low-skilled services and goods manufacturing). Older men and women 
aged 45-65 in low- and semi-skilled occupations have, on average, over eight times the odds of displaying no 
proficiency 4 or of scoring at or below Level 1 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale than 
adults the same age who work in skilled occupations (Figure 3.22 [P]). The increased odds for the former group 
compared to the reference group range between 10 and 14 times higher in Austria, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Korea and Sweden. 
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■ Figure3.21 (L) ■ 

Likelihood of lower literacy proficiency among adults in low/semi-skilled occupations 

Adjusted odds ratios of scoring at or below Leve! 2 in literacy, by educationai attainment and type of occu pation 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 or are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. For more detailed results, 
see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, and socio-economic, immigrant and language 
background. Includes adults aged 1 6-65 who worked during the previous five years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; 
professional; technicians and associate professionals. LowVsemi-skilled occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers; 
skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers; elementary occupations. 
Countiies are ranked in ascending order of the odds ratios of workers scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 when they are in low/semi-skilled occupations 
and did not complete upper secondary education. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.21 (L). 

StatLink ^sB http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901239 



Even if employee! in skilled occupations, older women are more likely to have lower scores on the problem solving in 
technology-rich environments scale than men with the same profile. On average across countries, these women have 
about four times the odds of scoring at lower levels of proficiency than younger workers in skilled occupations; in Finland, 
Germany, Japan and Korea, the odds are around seven times higher or more. 
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■ Figure 3.22 (P) ■ 

Likelihood of lower problem-solving prof iciency among older adults in low /semi-skilled occupations 

Adjusted odds ratios of scoring at or below Level 1, or receiving no score, in problem solving 
in technology-rich environments, by age, gender and type of occupation 
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Notes: Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 or are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. For more detailed results, 
see corresponding table mentioned in the source below. Odds ratios are adjusted for education, and socio-economic, immigrant and language 
background. Includes adults aged 16-65 who worked during the previous five years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and 
managers; professional; technicians and associate professionals. LowVsemi-skilled occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales 
workers; skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers; elementary occupations. 
Counthes are ranked in ascending order of the odds ratios of men aged 45-65 scoring at or below proficiency Level 2 when they are in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A3.22 (P). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901258 



SUMMARY 

Educational attainment has a strong positive relationship to proficiency. Adults with tertiary-level qualifications have a 
36 score-point advantage on the literacy scale, on average, over adults who have completed less than a full secondary 
education, after other characteristics have been taken into account. This is both expected and desired. Adults who have 
completed tertiary education will have spent longer in education and received higher levels of instruction than their 
less-qualified peers. Due to the processes of selection through which access to higher levels of education is determined, 
adults with higher levels of qualifications are also likely to be those who generally have greater ability and interest in and 
motivation for study. In addition, completing higher levels of education often provides access to jobs that involve higher 
levels of further learning and information-processing tasks. 
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The issue for policy makers is not so much the gap between the proficiency level of highly qualified adults and that 
of adults with few qualifications as the evidence that adults with low levels of education perform very poorly in 
some countries. There are a number of countries (Canada, England/Northern Ireland [UK], Ireland, Italy, Spain and 
the United States) in which adults with low levels of educational attainment have average proficiency scores at the 
bottom end of Level 2 on the literacy and numeracy scales. The risk is that a combination of poor initial education and 
lack of opportunities to further develop proficiency becomes a vicious cycle, in which poor proficiency leads to fewer 
opportunities and vice versa. 

Being an immigrant with a foreign-language background is associated with significantly poorer proficiency in literacy, 
numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments than being a native-born whose first or second 
language learned as a child was the same as the language of assessment, even when other factors are taken into account. 
Again, this is not surprising. However in some countries, the time since arrival appears to make little difference to 
proficiency, suggesting either that the incentives to learn the language of the host country are not strong, or that 
policies encouraging learning the language of that country are not particularly effective. Foreign-language immigrants 
who have low levels of education are particularly at risk: when low educational attainment is combined with poor 
proficiency in the language of the country of residence, integration into the labour market and society becomes even 
more difficult. 

While older adults generally have lower proficiency than their younger counterparts, the extent of the gap between 
generations varies considerably among countries. This suggests that differences in proficiency related to age are a 
function of many factors in addition to biology. These include the quality of the initial education and the opportunities 
to undertake further training or to engage in practices that help to maintain and develop proficiency over a lifetime. 
Governments cannot change the past; however, policies designed to provide high-quality initial education and ongoing 
opportunities for learning can go part of the way towards ensuring that the older adults of the future maintain their ski lis. 

The children of parents with low levels of education have lower proficiency than those whose parents have higher levels 
of education, after taking other factors into account. This mirrors the findings of other adult literacy surveys and studies 
of students, such as PISA. Initial, compulsory education should do as much as possible to ensure that school-leavers have 
the ski I Is necessary to be successful in modern societies. 

As expected, differences in ski I Is proficiency are associated with occupation. Other things being equal, workers in 
ski I led occupations have higher proficiency than those in elementary occupations. In a competitive labour market, 
adults with higher proficiency should be allocated to more ski I led jobs. This would also be true if there were an element 
of sorting on the basis of qualifications, as individuals with higher qualifications tend to have higher levels of proficiency. 

Nevertheless, policy makers in a number of countries should be concerned about the particularly low levels of 
proficiency observed among workers in elementary occupations. Low levels of proficiency in information-processing 
ski I Is among workers may hamper the introduction of changes in technologies and organisational structures that can 
improve productivity. Low proficiency in information-processing ski I Is may also place workers at considerable risk in the 
event that they lose their jobs or have to take on new or different duties when new technologies, processes and forms 
of work organisation are introduced. Enterprises and governments, then, should invest in workplace-based literacy and 
numeracy programmes, and in training more generally, and develop forms of work organisation that allow all workers 
to engage, to a greater or lesser degree, in text-processing tasks. 

There is little variation between men and women in proficiency, although men show a small advantage in all three 
domains. On average, men have higher scores in numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments than 
women, but the gap is not large and is further reduced when other characteristics are taken into account. In literacy, the 
gap in favour of men is narrower. In half the countries surveyed, there is no difference between young men and young 
women in their proficiency in numeracy, and they are equally proficient in literacy, with young women slightly more 
proficient in some cases. 
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Notes 

1 . A thematic report is planned for 2014 to provide additional detailed analyses of results on the problem solving in technology-rich 
environments scale. 

2. Information on the occupation of parents was collected in some countries. Thus, in the analysis of the full sample, socio-economic 
background is proxied by parental education only. Socio-economic background is a difficult concept to measure. While there is much 
socio-economic background information that is not captured in the Survey of Adult Skills (e.g. income, wealth, and occupation of 
parents), parents' educational background is one of the most important proxies for socio-economic background since education is an 
important predictor of income, wealth and occupation. 

3. For the purposes of the analysis presented in this report, native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a 
child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official status. Foreign language refers to whether the 
first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language might 
refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 

4. Adults who opted out of the computer based assessment, had no computer experience or who failed the ICT core test did not receive 
a proficiency score on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale. 



Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Nofe by alt the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 
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How Skills Are Use4 
in the Workplace 

This chapter discusses how information-processing and generic skills 
are used in the workplace, as measured by the Survey of Adult Skills 
(PIAAC). It examines the use of these skills across countries and by job 
and socio-demographic characteristics. It also sheds light on the extent 
of "mismatch" between the qualifications held by workers or their skills 
proficiency and the qualifications or skills required in their workplace. 
Qualification and skills mismatch are then compared, and their effect on 
wages and the use of skills at work is assessed. 
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HOW SKILLS ARE USED IN THE WORKPLACE 



Ski I Is form the bedrock of every country's economy. They are not only linked to aggregate economie performance but 
also to each individual's success in the labour market. However, having ski I Is is not enough; to achieve growth, both for 
a country and for an individual, ski 1 1 s must be put to productive use at work. The Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) measures 
both adults' proficiency in key information-processing skills, as described in previous chapters, and how those ski 1 1 s are 
used in the workplace. It also assesses the use of a variety of generic competencies at work. This chapter presents an 
analysis of how both information-processing and generic skills are used in the workplace. Among the findings: 

■ The use of skills in the workplace influences a number of labour market phenomena, including productivity and the 
gap in wages between temporary and permanent workers. 

■ Ski lls-use indicators are only mildly correlated with measures of skills proficiency. In fact, the distributions of skills use 
for workers at different levels of proficiency overlap substantially. As a result, it is not uncommon that more proficient 
workers use their skills at work less intensively than less proficient workers do. 

■ The distribution of workers across occupations is found to be the single most important factor shaping the distribution 
of skills use. For instance, differences across qualification levels and contract type are explained in large part by 
differences in the occupations that workers hold. 

■ Workers tend to use information-processing skills together, often in association with influencing skills. Above-median 
use of reading, writing, influence and sometimes problem-solving skills at work are jointly observed for at least 
one-fifth of workers in ten participating countries; in another six countries, ICT, numeracy and reading, and sometimes 
writing, skills are used in a bundie. 

■ Mismatches between skills proficiency and the use of skills in the workplace are pervasive, affecting just over one in 
seven workers. Over-skilled workers - those with higher skills than required by their jobs - tend to under-use their 
skills, resulting in a "waste" of human capital, while under-skilled workers - those with lower skills than required by 
their jobs - have to work harder to accomplish their tasks, which could lead to stress and lower job satisfaction, with 
negative consequences for productivity. Young people are particularly affected by over-skilling, as the incidence of 
over-skilling generally diminishes with age. In addition, over-skilling has a relatively small negative effect on wages. 
This suggests either that most employers succeed in identifying their employees' real skills, irrespective of their formal 
qualifications, and adapt job content accordingly or that wages are negotiated based on skills other than literacy, 
numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments and how those skills are used at work. 

■ On average across countries, about 21% of workers report that they are over-qualified - that they have higher 
qualifications than required by their jobs - and 1 3% report that they are under-qualified for their jobs - that they have 
lower qualifications than required by theirjobs. Over-qualification is particularly common among foreign-born workers 
and those employed in small establishments, in part-time jobs or on fixed-term contracts. Over-qualification has a 
significant impact on wages, even after adjusting for proficiency, which, in turn, implies adverse effects on workers' 
productivity. However, some instances of this kind of mismatch occur when workers have lower skills proficiency than 
would be expected at their qualification level, either because they performed poorly in initial education or because 
their skills have depreciated over time. By contrast, under-qualified workers are likely to have the skills required at 
work, but not the qualifications to show for them. 

■ While workers with a given level of qualification would be better off if they worked in jobs that better matched their 
qualifications, this does not imply that either these workers or the economy as a whole would be better off if they had 
a lower level of educational qualification. Qualifications and skills in excess of those required at work are still valued 
in the labour market. On average, a tertiary graduate who holds a job requiring only an upper secondary qualification 
will earn less than if he or she were in a job requiring a tertiary qualification, but more than an upper secondary 
graduate in a job requiring upper secondary qualifications. 

USING SKILLS IN THE WORKPLACE 

The Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) includes detailed questions about the frequency with which respondents perform 
specific tasks in their jobs. Based on this information, the survey measures the use of a wide range of skills, including 
both information-processing skills, which are also measured in the direct assessment, and generic skills, for which only 
self-reported use at work is available. 
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Given the large amount of information collected in the skills-use section of the questionnaire, it is helpful to construct 
indices that group together tasks associated with the use of similar skills. Twelve indicators were created (Table 4.1), 
five of which refer to information-processing skills (reading, 1 writing, numeracy, ICT skills and problem solving); the 
remaining seven correspond to general skills (task discretion, learning at work, influencing skills, co-operative skills, self- 
organising skills, gross physical skills and dexterity). 2 



Table 4.1 

Indicators of skills use at work 





Indicator 


Group of tasks 


sing 


Reading 


Reading documents {directions, instructions, letters, memos, e-mails, articles, books, manuals, 
bills, invoices, diagrams, maps) 


CA 
0) 

u 


Writing 


Writing documents (letters, memos, e-mails, articles, reports, forms) 


iformation-prc 
skills 


Numeracy 


Calculating prices, costs or budgets; use of fractions, decimals or percentages; use of calculators; 
preparing graphs or tables; algebra or formulas; use of advanced math or statistics (calculus, 
trigonometry, regressions) 


ICT skills 


Using e-mail, Internet, spreadsheets, word processors, programming languages; conducting 
transactions on line; participating in online discussions (conferences, chats) 




Problem solving 


Facing complex problems (at least 30 minutes of thinking to find a solution) 




Task discretion 


Choosing or changing the sequence of job tasks, the speed of work, working hours; choosing how 
to do the job 


skills 


Learning at work 


Learning new things from supervisors or co-workers; learning-by-doing; keeping up-to-date with 
new products or services 


eneric 


Influencing skills 


Instructing, teaching or training people; making speeches or presentations; se] li ng products or 
services; advising people; planning others' activities; persuading or influencing others; negotiating. 


er g 


Co-operative skills 


Co-operating or collaborating with co-workers 


Oth 


Self-organising skills 


Organising one's time 


Dexterity 


Using skill or accuracy with one's hands or fingers 




Physical skills (gross) 


Working physically for a long period 



Box 4.1 . How to interpret skills-use variables 

A number of skills-use variables are taken directly from questions asked in the background questionnaire of the 
Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC): 

■ Problem-solving skills: How often are you usually confronted with more complex problems that take at least 
30 minutes to find a good solution? 

■ Co-operative skills: What proportion of your time do you usually spend co-operating or collaborating with 
co-workers? 

■ Self-organising skills: How often does your job usually involve organising your own time? 

■ Physical skills: How often does your job usually involve working physically for a long period? 

■ Dexterity: How often does your job usually involve using skill or accuracy with your hands or fingers? 

For these skills-use variables numerical comparisons between the use of different skills are possible: a value of 
indicates that the skill is never used; a value of 1 indicates that it is used less than once a month; a value of 2 
indicates that it is used less than once a week but at least once a month; a value of 3 indicates that it is used at 
least once a week but not every day; and a value of 4 indicates that it is used every day. 

All other variables described in Table 4.1 have been derived based on more than one question from the background 
questionnaire using IRT, a statistical method described in more detail in the Reader's Companion to this report. 
These variables have been transformed so that they have a mean of 2 and a Standard deviation of 1 across the 
pooled sample of all participating countries, thus allowing meaningful comparisons across countries. While this 
transformation implies that the levels of use cannot be easily compared across skill types, such comparisons would 
be conceptually difficult to make anyway. For example, is using ICT skills every day equivalent to using learning 
skills every day in terms of how intensively ICT and learning skills are used at work? 
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Table 4.1 lists the items of the section of the questionnaire on ski I Is use at work that are associated with each of the 
1 2 skills-use indicators. For example, the reading and writing indices are derived from a large set of questions concerning 
the frequency with which several types of documents (directions, instructions, memos, e-mails, articles, manuals, books, 
invoices, bills and forms) are read or written during one's regular work activity. Higher values of the indices correspond 
to more intense levels of use of the individual's ability to read or write (see Box 4.1 on how to interpret skills-use scales). 

Levels of skills use in the workplace 

Countries that make the most frequent use of the skills of their workforce 

Reading skills are reported to be used at work most frequently in Australia and Norway, writing skills are used most 
frequently in Japan and Korea, and numeracy skills are most frequently used in Canada and the United States (Figure4.1). 
England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Estonia are the two countries where ICT skills are used the most at work while 
problem-solving skills are more frequently used in Australia and the United States. These results show surprisingly little 
connection between the rankings of countries in the average use of each foundation skill at work, emphasising the 
importance of measuring these skills separately. Australia and the United States are the two countries that rank most 
consistently near the top of the distribution in all the skills domains measured, but it is more difficult to identify any 
pattern among the poorest performers. 3 

A similar analysis is conducted for the seven indicators of generic skills (Figure 4.2). As with the use of information- 
processing skills, the rankings of countries, according to the use of generic skills, vary substantially - even more than for 
information-processing skills. 

■ Figure 4.1 ■ 

Average use of information-processing skills at work 
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1 . See notes at the end of th is chapter. 

Notes: Skills-use indicators are standardised to have a mean of 2 and a Standard deviation of 1 across the entire survey sample. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the average use of reading skills at work. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.1. 

StatLink #§é=J» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901277 
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■ Figure 4.2 ■ 
Average use of generic ski lis at work 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Skills-use indicators are standardised to have a mean of 2 and a Standard deviation of 1 across the entire survey sample. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the average use of task discretion at work. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.2. 

StatLink irgï=W http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901296 
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■ Figure4.3 [1/2] ■ 
High use of ski lis at work 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The 75th percentile of the overall distribution of skills usage is 2.59 for reading, 2.75 for writing, 2.62 for numeracy, 2.54 for ICT, 2.35 for task 
discretion, 2.53 for learning at work, 2.54 for influencing skills. 

Countries are ranker] in descending order of the average use of reading at work (see Figure 4. 1 }. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.3. 

StatLink SgsH http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901315 
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High use of skills at work 



B. Percentage of workers using the skills shown everyday 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The 75th percentile of the overall distribution of skills usage is 2.59 for reading, 2.75 for writing, 2.62 for numeracy, 2.54 for ICT, 2.35 for task 
discretion, 2.53 for learning at work, 2.54 for influencing skills. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the average use of reading at work (see Figure 4. Ij. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.3. 

StutLink Imtfa http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901315 



Another way of looking at skills use at work is by focusing on the proportion of workers who use their skills the most 
frequently (Figure 4.3). 4 While these findings are similar to those that emerged when looking at average skills use, 
there are some exceptions. For instance, the use of reading skills in Sweden is above average, while the country has a 
relatively small proportion of jobs that require a high use of reading skills. The opposite is true in Spain, where the use 
of reading skills is well below average, while the country has a relatively large share of workers who use their reading 
skills frequently. 

Skills used in concert in the workplace 

Many of the skills described above are used in concert at work. Cluster analysis suggests that, in ten participating 
countries, reading, writing, influence skills and, sometimes, problem-solving skills are used together at work. In these 
countries, at least one in five workers uses these skills at work with above-average frequency (Table 4.2). In another 
seven countries, ICT, numeracy, reading and, sometimes, writing skills are correlated, with between 17% and 24% of 
workers using these skills together at work with above-median frequency. 5 Overall, the results of the cluster analysis 
show that while information-processing skills tend to be used together, generic skills are not. The only exception are 
influencing skills, which tend to be associated with reading, writing and problem-solving skills. Interestingly, an above- 
median use of ICT skills is most often associated with an above-median use of numeracy and reading skills. 

The extent of skills use at work and productivity 

In theory, countries where skills are used more intensively in the workplace also enjoy greater productivity, although the 
strength of the link depends on a number of factors, such as the capital stock, the quality of production technologies, and 
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the efficiency of matching workers to jobs. Analysis of results shows that the use of reading ski I Is at work correlates most 
strongly with a Standard indicator of labour productivity, namely output per hour worked. Obviously, productivity may 
also be affected by the use of many other ski I Is or by the nature of the work environment. As a result, the link between 
reading at work and productivity may reflect the fact that reading is associated with these other ski I Is and/or with capital- 
intensity in the workplace. 



Table 4.2 
Skills used jointly at work 





Percentage of workers with 
high-use of multiple skills 1 


Skills-use clusters 


Australia 


18.6 


Influencing, Reading, Writing, Problem Solving 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


18.2 


Influencing, Reading, Writing, Problem Solving 


Ireland 


18.0 


Influencing, Reading, Writing, Problem Solving 


Austria 


24.5 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Denmark 


21.7 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Finland 


21.9 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Germany 


19.5 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Italy 


23.8 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Netherlands 


23.1 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Norway 


21.4 


Influencing, Reading, Writing 


Czech Republic 


17.2 


ICT, Numeracy, Reading, Writing 


Korea 


18.2 


ICT, Numeracy, Reading, Writing 


Sweden 


18.8 


ICT, Numeracy, Reading, Writing 


Flanders (Belgium) 


23.6 


ICT, Numeracy, Reading 


Japan 


25.1 


ICT, Numeracy, Reading 


Canada 


22.3 


ICT, Reading, Writing 


Estonia 


24.2 


ICT, Reading, Writing 


Cyprus 2 


32.7 


Influencing, Reading 


Spain 


33.0 


Influencing, Reading 


Slovak Republic 


25.0 


ICT, Problem Solving, Reading 


United States 


32.6 


ICT, Reading 


Poland 3 







1 . High use of skills is defined as above the median of the within-country distribution of the indicator of skills use. 

2. See notes at the end of this chapter 

3. No skills use cluster is identified for Poland. 



Despite these caveats, labour productivity and the use of reading skills are positively and statistically significantly 
correlated across participating countries. Differences in the average use of reading skills explain around 30% of the 
variation in labour productivity across countries (Figure 4.4). In other words, how skills are used at work can affect 
productivity. One possible explanation for this is that skills use simply reflects workers' proficiency in those skills. If so, 
the link between the use of reading skills at work and productivity could actually reflect a relationship between literacy 
proficiency and productivity. 6 But this is not what the data show. The positive link between labour productivity and 
reading at work remains strong and statistically significant even after adjusting for average proficiency scores in literacy 
and numeracy. 7 If anything, once these adjustments are made, the average use of reading skills explains more (37%) of 
the variation in labour productivity across countries. 8 Put simply, the way skills are used at work is important, in itself, 
in explaining differences in labour productivity over and above the effect of proficiency. 

These results emphasise the importance of putting skills to productive use, beyond having a ski I led workforce (Hanushek 
and Woessmann, 2008). Too often workers are not employed in the jobs that make the best use of their skills. This issue 
will be discussed at greater length below, in the section on mismatch. 
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Labour productivity and the use of reading skills at work 



♦ Unadjusted 
Slope 1.118 (0.407) 
R-squared 0.296 



A Adjusted 

Slope 1 .643 (0.504) 
R-squared 0.371 




Use of reading skills at work 



Notes: The bold lines are the best linear predictions. Labour productivity is equal to the GDP per hour worked, in USD current prices (Source: OECD.Stat). 
Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regression including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores. Standard errors in parentheses. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A4.4. 

StatLink iSfsJ* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901334 



The distribution of skills use according to workers' and jobs' characteristics 

Skills use at work and gender 

With only a few country exceptions, men use information-processing skills at work more frequently than women, on 
average (Figure 4.5). This is always the case for problem-solving skills; whereas for reading, writing, ICT and numeracy 
skills, a small group of countries, often including Poland and the Slovak Republic, shows greater use of these skills 
among women than among men. 

Differences in skills use between men and women may be the result of gender discrimination but may also be 
explained by differences in skills proficiency (in numeracy and literacy) and/or in the nature of the job (part-time 
versus full-time, and occupation). For instance, if literacy and numeracy skills were used less frequently in part-time 
jobs than in full-time jobs, this may explain part of the difference in skills use between genders, as women are more 
likely to work part-time than men. This reasoning could apply to occupations as well, with women more likely to 
be found in low-level jobs that presumably require less intensive use of skills. 9 Indeed, when these factors are taken 
into account (the adjusted values in the figure), differences in skills use by gender are smaller. 10 The results confirm 
that gender differences in the use of information-processing skills are partly due to the fact that men appear to be 
slightly more proficient and that they are more commonly employed in full-time jobs, where skills are used more 
intensively. 11 However, this is not the case when adjusting for occupation: when the type of job held is taken into 
account, the differences in how men and women use their skills at work are larger. This is somewhat surprising, given 
that the concentration of women in low-paying occupations is often considered one of the key determinants of gender 
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discrimination and the gender gap in wages (Blau and Kahn, 2000 and 2003; Goldin, 1986; OECD, 2012). One 
possible explanation is that, while women tend to be concentrated in certain occupations, they use their ski 1 1 s more 
intensively than do the relatively few men who are employed in similar jobs. 



■ Figure 4.5 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by gender 

Adjusted and unadjusted gender differences in the mean use of skills, percentage of the average use of skills by women 

■ Men minus women (unadjusted) 
O Men minus women (adjusted) 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores, hours worked, and occupation 

dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 

Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.5a and A4.5b. 

StatLink iSfsJ* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901353 



A similar but somewhat more varied picture emerges when considering generic skills (Figure 4.6). Men tend to use 
some skills, such as task discretion and, particularly, (gross) physical skills, at work more than women; but only small 
differences are observed for other generic skills and take different signs across countries. The influence of other factors, 
such as proficiency, part-time or full-time work, and occupation on gender differences in the use of generic skills varies 
considerably across the skills considered and across countries. Such heterogeneity is, for the most part, due to the different 
roles played by proficiency and part-time work across types of skills, while adjusting for the distribution of male and female 
workers across occupation increases differences in the use of generic skills in most countries and for most skill domains, 
with the notable exception of dexterity. 

The use of problem-solving skills at work explains about half of the gender gap in wages. Despite the extensive literature 
on wage differences between genders (see OECD, 2012 for a review), little is known about the extent to which the 
use of skills at work explains such differences. An analysis of survey results finds that about 49% of the cross-country 
differences in the gender gap in wages can be predicted by differences in the use of problem-solving skills at work 
(Figure 4.7). This relationship is statistically significant but disappears after gender differences in a number of other 
factors, namely proficiency in literacy and numeracy skills, educational qualifications, occupation, and industry of the 
jobs, are taken into account. 
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■ Figure 4.6 ■ 
Use of generic ski lis at work, by gender 

Adjusted and unadjusted gender differences in the mean use of skills, percentage of the average use of skills by women 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores, hours worked, and occupation 

dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 

Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Tables A4.6a and A4.6b. 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901372 
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These findings suggest that detailed understanding of ski I Is use at work can help to identify the roots of the gender gap 
in pay. As a consequence, policies that aim to improve the match between the ski I Is in the labour supply and those in 
demand may also affect the gender gap in wages (Black and Spitz-Oener, 2010). 



■ Figure 4.7 ■ 

Gender gap in wages and in the use of problem-solving skills at work 



♦ Unadjusted 

Slope 0.840 (0.199) 
R-squared 0.472 



▲ Adjusted 

Slope 0.068 (0.123) 
R-squared 0.01 5 




25 30 
Percentage difference in the use 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The gender gap in wages is computed as the percentage difference between men's and women's average hourly wages, including bonuses. The wage 
distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1st and 99th percentiles. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for average literacy 
and numeracy scores, dummies for highest qualification (4), occupations (9) and industry (10). The bold lines are the best linear predictions. The sample 
includes only full-time employees. Standard errors in parentheses. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.7. 

StatLink UnW^ http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901391 



Skills use at work and age 

On average, workers aged 1 6-24 and those aged 55-65 use information-processing skills at work less than do workers of 
prime age, i.e. aged 25-54 (Figure 4.8; Figure 4.9 shows use of generic skills). This finding can be interpreted in several 
ways. For instance, it is possible that older workers move into less demanding positions prior to retirement. Alternatively, 
skills use may decline as skills proficiency does: skills accumulated in the initial stages of one's career may depreciate 
over time due to a lack of investment in training and lifelong learning activities (see Chapter 3). 12 The latter explanation 
is likely to be more important for generic skills than information-processing skills, which are less likely to be acquired 
on the job or outside school. 

Interestingly, differences in proficiency levels and in contract types (permanent versus temporary) seem to be 
substantially more important in explaining the variation in skills use between prime-age and older workers than 
between prime-age workers and young workers; and proficiency has the strongest effect. 13 Moreover, the difference 
in skills use is generally larger between younger and prime-age workers than between older and prime-age workers, 
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suggesting that people accumulate skills relatively quickly during the early years of their careers and lose them 
relatively slowly during the later years. In countries with ageing populations, this may be interpreted as a positive 
finding, as keeping older people at work may not lower average productivity as much as it is sometimes feared (Feyrer, 
2007; Friedberg, 2003; Kotlikoff and Gokhale, 1992). 



■ Figure 4.8 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by age group 

Adjusted and unadjusted age differences in the mean use of skills, percentage of the average use of skills 

by prime-age workers 

□ Youth minus prime age (unadjusted) 

□ Older minus prime age (unadjusted) 

# Youth minus prime age (adjusted) 

• Older minus prime age (adjusted) 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and contract type. Youth are 
1 6-25 years old, prime age 26-54 and older workers 55-65. 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.8a and A4.8b. 

StatLink iSlïsJ» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901410 



Contrary to the conventional wisdom that young people are more intense users of information and communication 
technologies, the average index of ICT use among youth is lower than that among prime-age workers in all participating 
countries. However, the picture is different for home use of ICT. Workers aged 1 6-24 use ICT consistently more at home 
than in the office, whereas the opposite is true among prime-age (25-54 year-old) and older (55-65 year-old) workers 
(Figure 4.1 0). 14 Of course, some of the computer activities in which young adults engage at home (videogames, Internet 
browsing, chatting) may not be the same as those required on the job. Nevertheless, it would be useful to explore further 
the extent to which young people's ICT skills are being underused in the labour market. 
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■ Figure 4.9 ■ 

Use of generic skills at work, by age group 

Adjusted and unadjusted age differences in the mean use of skills, percentage of the average use of skills 

by prime-age workers 

□ Youth minus prime age (unadjusted) 

□ Older minus prime age (unadjusted) 
Youth minus prime age (adjusted) 

• Older minus prime age (adjusted) 
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Figure 4.1 



Mean ICT use at work and at home, by age 


group 




♦ Age 16-24 «Age 25-54 A Age 55-65 





ITC use at home 
1.0 1.2 




2.4 2.6 

ITC use at home 



1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The sample includes only workers. 

Source: Survey of Adults Ski [Is (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.10. 

StatLink iSfsJ» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901448 



Skills use at work and formal education 

Although skills are developed in a variety of settings and evolve with age, formal education remains the primary source 
of learning, and it seems natural to expect greater use of skills among better-educated individuals. 

For this analysis, only three groups of workers are considered: those who have less than upper secondary education, 
those who have completed upper secondary education, and those who have completed tertiary education. 15 With very 
few exceptions, the results show that workers with higher educational qualifications also use their skills more intensively 
in their jobs (Figures 4.1 1 and 4.12). The only obvious exceptions are dexterity and gross physical skills. Beyond this 
general trend, there are no patterns common to all skills and all countries, especially as concerns the ranking of countries 
across the different skills domains. 

Not surprisingly, differences in skills proficiency and in the distribution of workers across occupations explain most of 
the variations in skills use among people with different educational qualifications. However, it is the jobs that people 
hold - as reflected by their occupations - rather than their competency in literacy and numeracy that have the greatest 
impact on skills use. 
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■ Figure 4.1 1 ■ 

Use of information-processing ski lis at work, by educational attainment 

Adjusted and unadjusted differences in the mean use of skills by educational attainment, 
percentage of the average use of skills by aduits with upper secondary education 



■ □ Lower than upper secondary minus upper secondary (unadjusted) 

□ Tertiary minus upper secondary (unadjusted) 
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Tertiary minus upper secondary (adjusted) 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies 
(ISCO 1 digit). Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 are shown in lighter tones. 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Aduits Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.11a and A4.11b. 

StatLink iSïsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901467 



These results have implications for a number of hotly debated issues in labour market policy, particularly regarding the 
sources and evolution of wage inequality (Card and Lemieux, 2001; Katz and Murphy, 1992; Juhn, Murphy and Pierce, 
1993; Lemieux, 2006). One such issue is the college premium in wages, i.e. the average wage advantage of tertiary 
graduates compared to other employed individuals. The Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) allows for an investigation of 
how this phenomenon correlates with the use of reading skills and task discretion, the two (information-processing and 
generic) skills that appear to be linked most strongly with it. 

The link between skills use and the premium earned by tertiary graduates compared to their less-educated 
counterparts is primarily due to differences in proficiency and in the type of jobs graduates hold. Across countries, 
the correlation between the tertiary wage premium and the average difference in the use of reading skills at work is 
statistically significant; and differences in skills use predict 26% of the variation in the wage premium (Figure 4.13). 
However, this correlation is almost entirely due to differences in skills proficiency and in the type of jobs and industries 
in which graduates and non-graduates work. This is also true for the link between the use of task discretion and the 
tertiary wage premium. 
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■ Figure 4.12 ■ 

Use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment 

Adjusted and unadjusted differences in the mean use of skills by educational attainment, 
percentage of the average use of skills by adults with upper secondary education 



□ Lower than upper secondary minus upper secondary (unadjusted) 

□ Tertiary minus upper secondary (unadjusted) 

Lower than upper secondary minus upper secondary (adjusted) 
• Tertiary minus upper secondary (adjusted) 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies 
(ISCO 1 digit). 

Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.12a and A4.12b. 

StatLink SMB http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901486 
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■ Figure 4.13 ■ 

The tertiary premium and the use of reading ski lis and task discretion at work 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Notes: The bottom axes correspond to the unadjusted series and the top axes to the adjusted series. 

The tertiary wage premium is computed as the percentage difference between the average hourly wages, including bonuses, of tertiary-educated (ISCED 5 
or more) and less-educated (from less than ISCED 1 to ISCED 4) workers. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. 
Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for average literacy and numeracy proficiency scores, dummies for occupations (9) 
and industry (1 0). The bold lines are the best linear predictions. The sample includes full-time employees only. Standard errors in parentheses. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.13. 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901505 
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Skills use at work and type of work contract 







Data on skills use may also help inform the debate on another important labour-market issue: the use of temporary 
contracts that has become pervasive in several OECD countries in recent years. When combined with low rates of 
transition to permanent contracts and the fact that a disproportionate share of workers on temporary contracts are 
young people, greater use of these contracts could have adverse effects on both individual workers and the economy 
as a whole. For example, it has been extensively documented that workers on temporary contracts receive less training 
from their employers (Autor, 2001; OECD, 2006) and have fewer opportunities to accumulate job-specific skills, thus 
potentially reducing their opportunities for career development and jeopardising the growth of labour productivity 
among the younger generations. Understanding the differences in the tasks performed and the skills used by workers on 
temporary and permanent contracts is crucial for designing appropriate policies to address this problem. 

With very few exceptions, workers on fixed-term contracts use their information-processing skills less intensively than 
their colleagues in permanent employment (Figure 4. 14). 16 Interestingly, Anglo-Saxon countries, and the United States in 
particular, stand out with a distinct pattern in which temporary workers use their information-processing skills either more 
than (reading, writing and problem solving) or similarly to (numeracy) workers on indefinite contracts. This could partly be 
because of the limited employment protection provided, regardless of the type of job, especially in the United States, where 
the distinction between temporary and permanent contracts is much more blurred, and where fixed-term contracts refer to 
a much more distinctive, and relatively uncommon, form of contract, than they do in other countries. 17 



■ Figure 4.14 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by type of contract 

Adjusted and unadjusted differences in the mean use of skills between types of contracts, 
percentage of the average use of skills by employees with a fixed-term contract 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The sample includes only employees. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency 
scores and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 
Countries are listed in aiphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.14a and A4.14b. 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901524 
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Use of generic ski lis at work, by type of contract 

Adjusted and unadjusted differences in the mean use ofskills between types of contracts, percentage of the average use 

of ski lis by employees with a fixed-term contract 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The sample includes only employees. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency 
scores and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Tables A4.1 5a and A4.1 5b. 

StatLink mrÉjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901543 
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■ Figure4.16 ■ 

The wage penalty for temporary contracts and the use of problem-solving skills 

and task discretion at work 



Use of problem-solving skills at work 



♦ Unadjusted 

Slope 1.193 (0.170) 
R-squared 0.710 




Percentage clifference in the use of problem-solving skills at work 
(temporary minus permanent employees) 



Use of task discretion at wor 



■ 



♦ Unadjusted 

Slope 1.514 (0.316) 
R-squared 0.534 



▲ Adjusted 
Slope 1.377 (0.404) 
R-squared 0.367 




Percentage difference in the use of task discretion at work 
(temporary minus permanent employees) 

1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: The wage penalty for temporary contracts is computed as the percentage difference between the average hourly wages (including bonuses) of 
temporary and permanent workers. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate theïst and 99th percentiles. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS 
regressions including controls for average literacy and numeracy scores, dummies for highest qualification (4), occupations (9) and industry (10). The bold 
lines are the best linear predictions. The sample includes only full-time employees. Standard errors in parentheses. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.16. 

StatLink smrÉF* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901562 
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Among generic ski I Is, task discretion, influencing and self-organising ski I Is are more intensively used by workers on 
indefinite contracts than by workers on fixed-term contracts (Figure 4.15), possibly because such ski I Is are associated 
with managerial jobs that are often held by experienced workers. Temporary employees, however, appear to be more 
engaged in learning and in activities requiring gross physical effort. The result on learning at work suggests that, despite 
the fact that temporary workers are less frequently involved in formal employer-sponsored training, as the Survey of Adult 
Ski I ls confirms, they nevertheless appear to be learning at work more frequently and intensively than their co-workers in 
permanent employment. This is partly due to the fact that temporary jobs are often held by young workers, who, being 
less experienced, learn more on the job. 

Analysis of the results re-affirms the idea that temporary contracts are normally associated with jobs where information- 
processing and other productive generic ski 1 1 s are used less intensively than they are in jobs associated with permanent 
contracts. 18 This interpretation of the results is consistent with the fact that differences in ski ] Is use remain broadly 
unchanged when comparing workers at similar levels of proficiency who are employed in similar occupations. While 
sorting across occupations is relatively more important in defining differences in ski I Is use, suggesting that temporary 
employment is particularly common in certain occupations, even when comparing workers within the same occupations, 
notable differences in ski 1 1 s use remain. 

Close to 70% of the wage differential between temporary and permanent workers can be explained by differences in the 
use of problem-solving ski I Is at work. Data analysis shows that differences in the use of skills correlate strongly with the 
average wage penalty associated with temporary contracts compared to permanent contracts (Figure 4.1 6). Of the five 
information processing skills that are reviewed in the Survey of Adult Skills, problem solving appears to have a strong 
power to predict differences in pay between temporary and permanent contracts. This suggests that the type of tasks 
carried out by workers hired under different contractual arrangements vary substantially. Moreover, this relationship 
remains statistically significant even after accounting for skills proficiency, education, industry and occupation. The right 
panel of Figure 4.1 6 shows a very similar pattern with regard to task discretion, the one generic skill that is most strongly 
correlated with pay differences. 

Skills use at work across occupations, industries and firm size 

A common theme emerging from the analysis of data is the importance of how workers are distributed across occupations 
and what that means for skills use (Figure 4.1 7 and 4.1 8). Only the average use of skills across countries is shown in the 
figures, as the high number of occupational categories would make the presentation of results by country too cumbersome. 



■ Figure 4.1 7 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 

Average use of information-processing skills, by ISCO-l-digit occupation, in the OECD countries participating 

in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 
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Occupations are ranked in ascending order of the average use of reading skills at work. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.1 7. 

StatLink SsaW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901581 
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■ Figure4.18 ■ 
Use of generic ski lis at work, by occupation 

Average use of generic skills, by ISCO-l-digit occupation, in the OECD countries participating 

in the Survey ofAdult Skills (PIAAC) 
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Occupations are ranked in ascending order of the average use of reading skills at work. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.1 8. 

StatLink ,<mtj* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901G00 
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As expected, the use of information-processing ski 1 Is increases substantially from elementary occupations up to 
professionals and managers (Figure 4.17). The magnitude of the difference between skills use in elementary and 
managerial occupations ranges from 1.2 to 1.7 of a Standard deviation - substantially larger than the variation across 
any of the other personal or job characteristics that have been analysed earlier in this chapter. This supports the notion 
that the process by which workers are allocated to jobs shapes the distribution of skills use at work. It also suggests that 
the measures of skills use derived from the Survey of Adult Skills can also be reliably interpreted as measures of skills 
requirements at work. 19 

The picture for generic skills is more nuanced (Figure 4.18). The degree of variation is still large, particularly for gross 
physical skills, but the pattern across occupations is not as consistent as occupations move from elementary jobs to 
professionals and managers. While there is a similar pattern for task discretion, learning, influencing and self-organising 
skills, it is harder to identify any consistency among the other generic skills. Co-operation at work seems to be a skill that 
is used pervasively in all types of jobs. 

Since the broad occupational categories considered above do not fully capture differences in the types of jobs that 
workers perform, it is also useful to examine how the use of foundation and generic skills varies by industry (Figures 4.1 9 
and 4.20). As with the analysis by occupations, only average results across countries are reported, as the presentation of 
country-by-country and industry-by-industry estimates would make it more difficult to identify patterns. 

Information-processing skills are most frequently used in the finance and insurance and information and communication 
sectors and least used in the agriculture, other services and trade and transport sectors (Figure 4.19). The differences 
across sectors are large, but not as large as across occupations. The differences between the industries with the lowest 
and the highest levels of use range between 0.7 and 1 .3 of a Standard deviation, depending on the type of skill. 



■ Figure 4.19 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 

Average use of information-processing skills, by SNA/ISIC industry, in the OECD countries participating 

in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 
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■ Figure 4.20 ■ 
Use of generic skills at work, by industry 

Average use of generic skills, by SNA/ISIC industry, in the OECD countries participating 
in the Survey ofAdult Skills (PIAAC) 
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Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.20. 
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For generic ski 1 1 s, it is harder to identify similarities (Figure 4.20). Learning at work and influencing skills follow a 
pattern that is similar to most information processing skills. However, self-organising skills are used quite evenly 
across sectors. Also, workers in sectors with limited use of information processing skills - notably agriculture but also 
construction - use task discretion at work as much as workers in the finance and insurance sector. The magnitude of 
the differences between sectors in the use of generic skills, however, is more limited than for the use of information 
processing skills, with the exception of physical skills, where the difference between the average use in agriculture 
and finance is very large. 

Another factor that determines how workers use their skills is the size of the establishment. It could be expected that 
workers employed in small establishments use their skills quite differently than do those employed in large establishments, 
even within the same occupational group and the same industrial sector. Consistent with evidence that large firms 
employ more ski I led workers and adopt more sophisticated production technologies (Brown and Medoff, 1989; Gibson 
and Stillman, 2009), the use of information-processing skills increases with establishment size across all the domains. 
The magnitude of the differences ranges between 0.2 and 0.5 of a Standard deviation (Figure 4.21 ). 



■ Figure 4.21 ■ 

Use of information-processing skills at work, by establishment size 

Average use of information-processing skills, by establishment size, in the OECD countries participating 

in the Survey ofAdult Skills (PIAAC) 
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Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.21 . 

StutLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901G57 



Dexterity and physical skills are more commonly used in small establishments (Figure 4.22). A similar but less-pronounced 
pattern is observed for task discretion, while the reverse is true for co-operation at work. The use of learning, influencing 
and self-organising skills does not seem to vary much across establishments of different sizes. 

What the results indicate 

Two themes emerge from the analysis. First, skills-use indicators correlate only weakly with measures of skills proficiency. 
For example, proficiency in literacy explains only about 6% of the individual variation in the use of reading skills at 
work across all participating countries, and similar results are found for proficiency in and use of numeracy skills. 
In fact, across all participating countries, the distributions of skills use among workers with different levels of proficiency 
overlap substantially (Figure 4.23). While the median use of both literacy and numeracy skills increases consistently as 
levels of proficiency increase, it is not uncommon, for example, that more proficient workers use their skills at work less 
intensively than less proficient workers do. 

Second, in all the countries covered in the Survey ofAdult Skills, the type of jobs held by workers is the single most 
important factor determining how individuals use their skills at work. As shown in Figures 4.1 7 and 4.1 8, differences in 
skills use across Standard occupational categories are larger that the differences between any of the other individual and 
job characteristics that are considered in this chapter, such as gender, age, education or the type of employment contract. 

The implications of these two findings are complex, as the same tasks can be carried out at different levels of complexity. 
In general, however, the findings imply that improving the efficiency with which workers are allocated to jobs can 
improve the extent of skills use at work, and thus improve overall productivity and boost economie growth. 
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■ Figure 4.22 ■ 

Use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 

Average use of generic skills, by establishment size, in the OECD countries participating 
in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 
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Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.22. 

StatLink 5§(sJ» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901676 
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■ Figure 4.23 ■ 
Skills use at work, by proficiency level 

Median, 25th and 75th percentiles of the distribution of skills use, by level of proficiency 
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THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION REQUIRED FOR THE JOB 

In addition to measuring the use of ski I Is, the Survey of Adult Ski ] Is also questions respondents about the level of 
education that would be required to get their jobs. This is an important piece of information that is useful for describing 
the industrial structure of the economy. It is also used to measure "qualification mismatch", or the phenomenon by 
which workers are often employed in jobs that require a lower or higher level of education than they have (Leuven and 
Oosterbeek, 201 1 ; Quintini, 201 1 a and 201 1 b). 

Across all participating countries, 9% of existing jobs are characterised as having low educational requirements (primary 
education or none), whereas almost 35% require tertiary qualifications (Figure 4.24). 

In many countries, the fewer the jobs requiring low levels of education, the more the jobs requiring high levels of 
education. However, this is not always true. In Spain and England/Northern Ireland (UK), the distribution of jobs by 
educational requirements is highly polarised: there are many jobs with low educational requirements and many with high 
educational requirements (Autor et al., 2006; Goos and Manning, 2007; Goos et al. 2009; Wilson and Homenidou, 
2012). By contrast, in Austria, Italy, the Czech Republic and the Slovak Republic, jobs characterised by medium-level 
educational requirements seem to be most prevalent. 



■ Figure 4.24 ■ 
Workers in high-skilled and unskilled jobs 

Percentage of workers in jobs requiring primary education (ISCED-1 ) or less and in jobs requiring tertiary education 

(ISCED-5 or higher) 
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Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.24. 
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These results are based on self-reported information provided by workers and therefore may not reflect the employers' 
views nor the actual outcomes of the recruitment process (Green and James, 2003). Moreover, the survey specifical ly 
asks about the qualifications required to obtain the job at the time of the interview, which may not necessarily be the 
same as the requirements demanded of the respondents when they were hired. Despite these caveats, these results 
illustrate both the demand for workers with post-secondary education and the level of complexity of jobs, as perceived 
by currently employed workers. 

The differences across countries in job requirements could be due to at least two different phenomena. First, the more 
technologically advanced countries are also likely to be those where jobs require more knowledge and where different 
hiring strategies may be used for different jobs. Second, in some countries, job requirements might not necessarily be 
linked to task complexity. To the extent that employers use educational qualifications to sort out the best candidates for 
the job (Spence, 1973), rising levels of educational attainment in the population would force recruiters to raise hiring 
standards, even if the jobs are not necessarily more complex. 

EXPLORING MISMATCH BETWEEN WORKERS' SKILLS AND JOB REQUIREMENTS 

Ensuring a good match between the ski I Is acquired in education and on the job and those required in the labour market 
is essential if countries want to make the most of their investments in human capital and promote strong and inclusive 
growth. A mismatch between the two has potentially significant economie implications. At the individual level, it affects 
job satisfaction and wages. At the firm level, it increases the rate of turnover and may reduce productivity. 20 At the 
macro-economie level, it increases unemployment and reduces GDP growth through the waste of human capital and/ 
or a reduction in productivity. That said, some mismatch is inevitable. Requirements regarding ski 1 1 s and qualifications 
are never fixed. The task content of jobs changes over time in response to technological and organisational change, the 
demands of customers, and in response to the evolution of the supply of labour. Young people leaving education and 
people moving from unemployment into employment, for example, may take jobs that do not necessarily fully match 
their qualifications and skills. Thus, for a number of reasons, some workers are likely to be employed in jobs for which 
they are too qualified and others may be in jobs, at least temporarily, for which they lack adequate schooling. 

Mismatch, understood as a poor fit between an individual worker's qualifications or skills and those demanded or 
required by his or her job, needs to be distinguished from aggregate balances or imbalances in the supply of and 
demand for different types of qualifications and skills in the labour market, such as skill shortages or the over- or 
under-supply of people with different educational qualifications or skills. Although these two phenomena are distinct, 
they are, nevertheless, related. Imbalances (e.g. shortages or over-supply of individuals with particular qualifications 
or skills) are likely to have an effect on the incidence and type of mismatches observed at the individual level. But 
that relationship is not automatic: a balance between the supply of and demand for workers at a given qualification 
level does not guarantee that individual workers will be matched to jobs that require the level of education they have 
attained. A high level of mismatch at the individual level does not imply any particular level of imbalance between 
aggregate supply and demand. 

The discussion of qualification and skills mismatch that follows focuses on the question of mismatch at the individual 
level, that is, on the outcomes of allocating individuals to jobs and adapting job tasks to workers' skills. It does not 
address the extent of the balance or imbalance in the supply of and demand for individuals with particular educational 
qualifications or skills. From this perspective, any evidence of mismatch between workers' qualifications and skills and 
those required by their jobs should be interpreted primarily as suggesting that there are economie benefits (and benefits 
in terms of the well-being of workers) to be gained from better management of human resources, including practices that 
involve hiring workers, designing jobs and providing training, apart from action concerning the adjustment of supply and 
demand in the aggregate. The evidence should not be interpreted as indicating the existence of too many highly qualified 
or highly ski I led workers in the economy as a whole. 

Constructing better indicators of mismatch using the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) 

The Survey of Adult Skills provides a rare opportunity to measure more precisely both qualification and skills 
mismatch. Qualification mismatch is determined based on a comparison of a worker's qualification level - expressed 
as the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) level corresponding to his or her highest educational 
qualification - and what is thought to be the required qualification level for his or her occupation code- the International 
Standard Classification of Occupations (ISCO) code attached to the job he or she holds. Because ISCED levels do not 
accurately reflect skills - not even those acquired in initial education - and ISCO codes do not accurately describe jobs, 
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the resulting measure does not precisely describe how a worker's skills set matches the skills needed to carry out his or 
her tasks at work. Skills mismatch, however, refers more precisely to a worker's actual skills and to the skills needed in 
his or her specific job. 

Despite these important differences, the two measures of mismatch overlap to some extent, in the same way as education 
and skills do. Some researchers use the term genuine mismatch to indicate when a worker is both over-qualified and over- 
skilled (or both under-qualified and under-skilled) for his or her job. The term apparent qualification mismatch 2 ^ is used 
to refer to workers who are over-qualified/under-qualified but not over-skilled/under-skilled, i.e. there is a discrepancy 
between their skills and their qualifications and/or a discrepancy between the skills and the qualification requirements 
of their specific jobs. 

Although qualifications are an imperfect proxy for skills, qualification mismatch should not be simply dismissed as a 
"bad" measure of skills mismatch. First, by uncovering the causes of apparent qualification mismatch, for example when 
there is a mismatch between the skills learned in school and those required in the labour market, the areas requiring 
policy intervention are revealed. Second, workers have many different skills, ranging from information-processing skills, 
to occupation-/sector-specific knowledge and abilities, to generic skills. As a result, any concept of mismatch based on 
individual skills offers only a partial view of the match between a worker and his or her job. Qualifications reflect several 
different skills, including both information-processing and job-specific competencies, and could complement narrower, 
though more precise, skills measures. In addition, skills use depends, at least partly, on the effort that workers decide to 
put into their jobs, making it difficult to define precise skills requirements; qualification requirements are easier to define. 

Thus, several measures of qualification and skills mismatch can be derived using the data available from the Survey of 
Adult Skills on qualifications, skills requirements and skills use (Table 4.3). 

Deriving measures of qualification mismatch 

The key way of determining the extent of qualification mismatch is to measure the level of education required at work. 22 
The most frequently used measure is the modal qualification of workers in each occupation and country. However, this 
measure combines current and past qualification requirements as it reflects the qualifications of people who were hired 
at different times. 



Table 4.3 
Glossary of key terms 





Mismatch concept 


Measure used in this chapter 


c 

.2 j= 


Over-qualification 


A worker is classified as over-qualified when the difference between his or her qualification level 
and the qualification level required in his or her job is positive. 


ilifical 
ismati 


Under-qualification 


A worker is classified as under-qualified when the difference between his or her qualification 
level and the qualification level required in his or her job is negative. 




Required qualification 


Based on respondents' answers to the question "If applying today, what would be the usual 
qualifications, if any, that someone would need to get this type of job?" 


U 
« 


Over-skilling in 
literacy, numeracy 
or problem solving 


When a worker's proficiency is above the maximum required by his or her job. 


Skills mismatch in lil 
numeracy or 
problem solvin 


Under-skilling in 
literacy, numeracy or 
problem solving 


When a worker's proficiency is below the minimum required by his or her job. 


Skill requirements 


The minimum and maximum skill levels required correspond to the minimum and maximum 
observed proficiency of workers who answer negatively to the questions: "Do you feel that you 
have the skills to cope with more demanding duties than those you are required to perform in 
your current job?"; and "Do you feel that you need further training in order to cope well with 
your present duties?" 



The Survey of Adult Skills, however, asks workers to report the qualification they consider necessary to get their job 
today. The comparison between workers' qualifications and this self-reported requirement shows that, on average, 
21% of workers are over-qualified while about 13% are under-qualified (Figures 4.25a and 4.25b). The incidence of 
qualification mismatch varies significantly across countries: the share of over-qualified workers ranges from less than 
15% in Italy and the Netherlands to 30% or more in Japan and England/Northern Ireland (UK); while the incidence of 
under-qualification varies between less than 10% in the Slovak Republic, the Czech Republic, Japan, Poland and Spain 
to just over 20% in Italy and Sweden. 23 
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■ Figure 4.25a ■ 
Incidence of over-qualif ication 

Percentage of workers whose highest qualification is higher than the qualification 
they deern necessary to get their job today 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the share of over-qualified workers. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.25. 

StatLink Sïirgpm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901733 

■ Figure 4.25b ■ 
Incidence of under-qualification 

Percentage of workers whose highest qualification is lower than the qualification 
they deern necessary to get their job today 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the share of under-qualified workers. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A4.25. 

StatLink imrÉF* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901752 
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Mismatch in literacy 

The measures of ski lis mismatch that have been used in previous research all suffer from various problems, most of which 
are related to the difficulty of measuring the skill requirements of jobs from surveys of employees. A novel approach to 
measuring ski ] Is mismatch in literacy (or numeracy) is now possible thanks to the wealth of information provided by the 
Survey of Adult Skills. 

The survey asked workers whether they feel they "have the skills to cope with more demanding duties than those they are 
required to perform in their current job" and whether they feel they "need further training in order to cope well with their 
present duties". To compute the OECD measure of skills mismatch, workers are classified as well-matched in a domain 
if their proficiency score in that domain is between the minimum and maximum score observed among workers who 
answered "no" to both questions in the same occupation and country. 24 Workers are over-skilled in a domain if their 
score is higher than the maximum score of self-reported well-matched workers, and they are under-skilled in a domain 
if their score is lower than the minimum score of self-reported well-matched workers. 

The OECD measure of skills mismatch is an improvement over existing indicators as it is more robust to reporting 
bias, such as over-confidence, and it does not impose the strong assumptions needed when directly comparing skills 
proficiency and skills use. 25 However, this approach does not measure all forms of skills mismatch; rather, it focuses on 
mismatch in the proficiency domains assessed by the Survey of Adult Skills, leaving out mismatch related to job-specific 
skills or that involving generic skills. (A detailed discussion of the survey's measure of skills mismatch, its advantages and 
disadvantages as well as its underlying theoretical framework is presented in Fichen and Pellizzari [2013]). 



■ Figure 4.25c ■ 
OECD measure of skills mismatch in literacy 

Percentage of over- and under-skilled workers 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Over-skilled workers are those whose proficiency score is higher than that corresponding to the 95th percentile of self-reported well-matched 
workers - i.e. workers who neither feel they have the skills to perform a more demanding job nor feel the need of further training in order to be able to 
perform their current jobs satisfactorily - in their country and occupation. Under-skilled workers are those whose proficiency score is lower than that 
corresponding to the 5th percentile of self-reported well-matched workers in their country and occupation. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of the percentage of workers over-skilled in literacy. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A4.25. 

StatLink SmW* http://dx.doi.03xi/l0.1787/888932901771 
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On average among the countries participating in the Survey of Adult Skills, about 1 1% of workers are over-skilled in 
literacy while about 4% are under-skilled in this proficiency domain (Figure 4.25c). Austria, the Czech Republic and 
Spain show the highest incidence of over-skilling in literacy, while Canada, Finland and Sweden are at the low end of 
the scale. On the other hand, the highest incidence of under-skilling in literacy is observed in Italy and Sweden, while 
the lowest is found in Austria and Germany. 

Interaction between skills and qualification mismatch 

There is little overlap between qualification mismatch and skills mismatch in literacy. 26 On average, 14% of over- 
qualified workers are also over-skilled, based on the OECD measure of skills mismatch in literacy (Figure 4.26). This 
varies between 25% in Ireland to just 7% in Estonia. Overall, only a subset of over-qualified workers has literacy skills 
that exceed those required for their jobs. This confirms that qualifications are an imperfect proxy for skills, and also 
suggests that over-qualification may reflect the under-use of skills other than literacy. 



■ Figure 4.26 ■ 

Overlap between qualification- and skills-mismatch measures 

Percentage of qualification-mismatched who are in each literacy mismatch status 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Over- and under-qualification are defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. Literacy mismatch is 
defined according to the OECD measure. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of the percentage of over-qualified workers who are over-skilled in literacy. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.26. 

StatLink ifflïsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901790 

Under-qualification and under-skilling in literacy also appear to be two distinct phenomena, with very little (on average, 
just 5%) overlap. This suggests that under-qualified workers actually have the literacy skills required to carry out their 
jobs, but do not have the corresponding qualifications. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that, in several countries, 
a relatively large share of under-qualified workers is actually over-skilled: just under one in five under-qualified workers 
in Austria and Spain. For these workers, under-qualification could be due to what is known as "qualification inflation", 
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when having a larger number of graduates in the labour force inflates qualification requirements, or to the fact that 
workers have acquired the necessary ski I Is and knowledge on the job, but these ski I Is are not certified by an official 
educational qualification. 

How mismatch interacts with proficiency and other individual and job characteristics 
Qualification mismatch and proficiency 

Several studies show that there are significant differences in ski ] Is proficiency among workers with the same qualifications. 
In the context of qualification mismatch, the best-skilled individuals in a given qualification category may get jobs 
that require higher formal qualifications while the least-ski I led will only be able to get jobs requiring lower formal 
qualifications. Hence, individuals in the former group will appear as under-qualified, despite having the ski I Is required 
for their jobs, while those in the latter group will appear as over-qualified, even though they lack some of the key ski I Is 
needed to get and do a job with higher qualification requirements. 27 



■ Figure 4.27 (L) ■ 

Literacy proficiency scores among over- and under-qualified workers 

Difference in literacy scores between over-qualified 1 and well-matched workers and between under-qualified 
and well-matched workers, adjusted by socio-demographic characteristics 2 
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1 . Over- and under-qualification are defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

2. The scores presented in the figure are adjusted for years of education, gender, age and foreign-born status. 

3 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in decending order of the difference in literacy score between over-qualified and well-matched workers (over-qualified minus 
well-matched). 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.27 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901809 
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On average, under-qualified individuals score higher in literacy proficiency than their well-matched counterparts 
(Figure 4.27 [L]), while over-qualified workers have lower scores than their well-matched peers. 28 - 29 This supports 
the theory that differences in proficiency within qualification levels could explain some qualification mismatch. And 
the differences in average scores are not negligible: each year of schooling corresponds to around seven points on the 
literacy proficiency scale. 

Socio-demographic and job characteristics and mismatch 

Individual and job characteristics may influence the likelihood of qualification mismatch too. For example, it may take 
young people, as new entrants to the labour market, some time to sort themselves into well-matched jobs. Or, some 
workers may choose to accept a job for which they are over-qualified. This can happen when workers wish to remain 
close to their families or better reconcile work and family life and accept part-time jobs. An analysis of the impact of 
socio-demographic characteristics on qualification mismatch shows clearly that foreign-born workers are more likely 
to be over-qualified than their native counterparts (Figure 4.28a). This could be because qualifications acquired outside 
the host country are not recognised, and so highly-qualified migrants are relegated to working in low-skilled jobs. 



■ Figure 4.28a ■ 
Over-qualif ication, by socio-demographic characteristics 

Adjusted odds ratios showing the likelihood of over-qualification' , by socio-demographic characteristics 2 
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1 . Over-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

2. From logit regressions including controls for years of education, age, gender and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, contract type, 
hours worked. Statistically (at the 10% level) significant values are shown in darker tones. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 (odds ratio of 
foreign born with respect to native born for Japan, Korea and Poland) are not shown. 

3. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Ski [Is (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.28. 

StatLink HsB http://dx.dci.org/10.1787/888932901828 
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In addition, 1 6-24 year-olds are more likely to be over-qualified than prime age workers (aged 25-44) although by little 
and the relationship is often not statistica! ly significant. And, contrary to the assumption that women are more likely 
to be over-qualified because of family constraints, once socio-demographic and job characteristics are controlled tor, 
married women (and single women, though this is not shown in Figure 4.28a) are less likely to be over-qualified than 
their single male counterparts, with the only exceptions found in the Czech Republic. 30 

An analysis of results also finds that working tor a largefirm reduces the likelihood of over-qualification in most countries, as 
does working full-time (Figure 4.28b). One possible explanation for this is that firm size is a proxy for the quality of human- 
resource policies, with larger firms being better at screening candidates and at understanding how over-qualification may 
affect satisfaction at work and, ultimately, productivity. Large firms also have larger internal labour markets through which 
workers can be transferred to better matches inside the firm. Rart-time jobs may have lower ski I Is content, but they attract 
qualified workers because they are more compatible with personal/family life. Fixed-term contract jobs could be expected 
to have lower qualification requirements than permanent jobs, but they often attract tertiary-educated workers who cannot 
find a permanent position. This hypothesis is supported by the data in most countries. 



■ Figure 4.28b ■ 
Over-qualification, by job characteristics 

Adjusted odds ratios showing the likelihood of over-qualification, 1 by job characteristics 2 
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1 . Over-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

2. From logit regressions including controls for years of education, age, gender and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, contract type, 
hours worked. Statistically (at the 1 0% leve!) significant values are shown in darker tones. 

3 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are tisted in aiphabetica! order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.28. 

StatLink ftsB http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901847 
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No statistically significant patterns emerge across countries for under-qualification or ski I Is mismatch, with the only 
exception of the association with age. The likelihood of over-skilling declines with age (Figure 4.29). Also, older workers 
are more likely to be under-qualified than prime-age workers with the same ski 1 1 s and qualifications - a result that is 
statistically significant in about a third of the countries that participated in the Survey of Adult Skills. This finding lends 
some support to the hypothesis that under-qualified workers may be well matched to their jobs in terms of their skills but 
lack the qualifications that would formally certify those skills. 

■ Figure 4.29 ■ 
Under-qualification and over-skilling, by age 

Adjusted odds ratios showing the likelihoods of being under-qualified 1 or over-skilled, by age group 

(reference: 25-44 year-olds) 2 
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1 . Under-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

2. From logit regressions including controls for years of education, age, gender and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, contract type and 
hours worked. Statistically (at the 10% level) significant values are shown in darker tones. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 (odds ratio of 
1 6-24 year-olds with respect to 25-44 year-olds for Spain) are not shown. 

3. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are Hsted in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.29. 

StatLink ^ajm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901866 



The effect of mismatch on the use of skills and wages 

Analysis of data from the Survey of Adult Skills confirms that workers who are over-qualified and over-skilled in literacy 
use their skills less than their well-matched counterparts with the same level of proficiency (Figures 4.30 and 4.31 ). The 
inverse is true for those who are under-skilled in literacy. Workers in the latter group probably have to exert extra effort 
at work, given their levels of skills, and that can have a negative impact on job satisfaction. 
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Overall, numeracy ski I Is appear to be better used at work, while problem-solving skills appear to be most often and most 
extensively ill-used. Across countries and skills, the largest "waste" of human capital resulting from over-qualification 
in information-processing skills is observed in Canada, Ireland, Flanders (Belgium) and the Netherlands (Figure 4.30). 
By contrast, over-skilling has more negative consequences for the use of skills in Australia, the Netherlands and 
the United States (Figure 4.31 ). 

■ Figure 4.30 ■ 

Skills use and qualification mismatch 

Difference in the use of information-processing skills between under/over-qualified 1 and well-matched workers, adjusted 

for iiteracy and numeracy proficiency scores 2 
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1 . Over- and under-qualification are defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

2. OLS regressions including Iiteracy and numeracy proficiency scores as controls. 

3. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are listed in alphabeticai order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.30. 

StatLink s^TÊF* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901885 



Over-qualification has a stronger negative effect on real hourly wages than over-skilling, when workers are compared 
with equally-qualified and equally-proficient well-matched counterparts (Figure 4.32a). On average, across countries, 
over-qualified workers earn about 13% less than well-matched workers with the same qualification and proficiency 
levels. The largest differences - at or exceeding 18% - are observed in Estonia, Korea, Poland and the United States. 
These results remain unchanged when controls for skills mismatch are removed. 
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■ Figure 4.31 ■ 

Skills use and skills mismatch 

Difference in the use of information-processing skills between workers under/over-skilled in literacy and well-matched 
workers, adjusted by literacy and numeracy proficiency scores 1 
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1 . OLS regressions including literacy and numeracy proficiency scores as controls. Estimates based on a sample size less than 30 are shown in lighter tones. 

2. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A4.31 . 

StatLink misjm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901904 



The effect of over-skilling on wages is small and often not statistica! ly significant, and remains so even when the 
controls for qualification mismatch are removed. The largest and statistical ly significant differences are observed 
in Poland and the United States, where over-skilled workers earn about 10% less than their equally ski I led, well- 
matched counterparts. In both countries, this relatively large negative effect is in addition to the sizeable adverse 
effect of over-qualification on wages. 

Both under-skilling and under-qualification are associated with higher wages compared to the wages of workers who are 
well-matched and equally qualified and ski I led, although the effect of under-skilling is usually not statistical ly significant 
and is negative in Ireland (Figure 4.32b). 

This evidence should not be interpreted as suggesting that having qualifications in excess of those required at work is not 
valued at all on the labour market. On average across countries, over-qualified workers earn about 4% more than well- 
matched workers in similar jobs. In other words, a tertiary graduate who holds a job requiring only an upper secondary 
qualification will earn less than if he were in a job requiring a tertiary qualification, but more than an upper secondary 
graduate in a job requiring upper secondary qualifications. Similarly, on average, an under-qualified individual earns 
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about 17% less than workers who are well-matched in similar jobs. Hence, an upper secondary graduate in a job 
requiring tertiary qualifications will earn more than an upper secondary graduate in a job requiring upper secondary 
qualifications but less than a tertiary graduate in a job requiring tertiary qualifications. 

Qualification mismatch and ski I Is mismatch may both have distinct effects on wages, even after adjusting for both 
qualification level and proficiency scores, because jobs with similar qualification requirements may have different skill 
requirements. This may happen because employers can evaluate qualifications but they cannot measure ski I Is directly. 
In addition, the kinds of mismatch in ski I Is captured by the two indicators are different: the survey's indicators of ski I Is 
mismatch are based on numeracy, literacy and problem solving, while skills mismatch captured by qualification-based 
indicators may be interpreted as more general and may be based, for example, on the level of job-specific skills. 



■ Figure 4.32a ■ 
Effect of over-qualification and over-skilling on wages 

Percentage difference 1 in wages 2 between over-qualified 3 /skilled and well-matched employees 
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1. From OLS regressions including controls for years of education, age groups, gender, marital status, working experience, tenure, foreign-born status, 
establishment size, contract type, hours worked, public sector dummy, proficiency in numeracy and use of skills at work. The sample includes only 
employees. Statistically (at the 1 0% level) significant values are shown in darker tones. 

2. Hourly wages. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1st and 99th percentiles. 

3. Over-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

4. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are iisted in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Tables A4.32a, A4.32b and A4.32c. 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901923 
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■ Figure 4.32b ■ 

Effect of under-qualification and under-skilling on wages 

Percentage difference 3 in wages b between under-qualified c /skilled and well-matched employees 
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1. From OLS regressions including controls for years of education, age groups, gender, marital status, working experience, tenure, foreign-born status, 
establishment size, contract type, hours worked, public sector dummy, proficiency in numeracy and use of skills at work. The sample includes only 
employees. Statistically (at the 1 0% level) significant values are shown in darker tones. 

2. Hourly wages. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. 

3. Under-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

4. See notes at the end of this chapter. 
Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A4.32a, A4.32b and A4.32c. 

StatLink SsSsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901942 



SUMMARY 

Analysis of results from the Survey of Adult Skills shows that the use of skills in the workplace influences a number of 
labour market phenomena, including productivity and the wage gap between temporary and permanent workers. The 
distribution of workers across occupations is found to be the single most important factor shaping the distribution of 
skills use. In addition, ski I Is-use indicators are found to correlate only weakly with measures of skills proficiency, with 
the distributions of skills use among workers at different levels of proficiency overlapping substantially. As a result, it is 
not uncommon that more proficient workers use their skills at work less intensively than less proficient workers do. This 
latter finding points to the existence of significant mismatch between skills and their use at work, particularly for some 
socio-demographic groups. Data show that over-qualification is particularly common among foreign-born workers and 
those employed in small establishments, in part-time jobs or on fixed-term contracts. Over-qualification has a significant 
impact on wages, even after adjusting for proficiency. It also implies a "waste" of human capital, since over-qualified 
workers tend to under-use their skills. However, part of this type of mismatch is due to the fact that some workers have 
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lower ski I Is proficiency than would be expected at their qualification level, either because they performed poorly in 
initial education or because their skills have depreciated over time. By contrast, under-qualified workers are likely to 
have the skills required at work, but not the qualifications to show for them. Mismatches in skills proficiency have a 
weaker impact on wages than qualification mismatch. This suggests either that labour market mismatch may be more 
often related to job-specific or generic skills than to those measured in the three domains covered by the survey; and/or 
that employers succeed in identifying their employees' real skills, irrespective of their formal qualifications, and adapt 
job content accordingly. 



Notes 

1. Although there is some parallel between the skills includecl in the direct assessment exercise - literacy, numeracy and problem 
solving in technology-rich environments - and the use of reading, numeracy, problem solving and ICT at work (and at home), there 
are important differences. The skills use variables are derived by aggregating background questions on tasks carried out at work (or 
at home). For instance, these questions cover both reading and writing at work but two separate indices are created to maintain, to 
the extent possible, consistency with the direct assessment module which only tests reading skills in the literacy module. Similarly, 
the use of problem solving and ICT skills at work are not to be confused with the assessment of proficiency in problem solving in 
technology-rich environments. Finally, it should be kept in mind that even when there is a parallel between skills use and skills 
proficiency concepts - notably between reading use and literacy proficiency and between numeracy use and proficiency - there is no 
correspondence between the questions concerning the tasks performed at work (or at home) and those asked in the direct assessment 
modules. These issues should be kept in mind when comparing skills proficiency to skills use. 

2. The labels information-processing and generic skills serve a mere presentational purpose and should not be over-interpreted. 

3. It should be borne in mind that these data are self-reported by respondents, and that cross-country variations may be partly due to 
cultural differences in response behaviours. 

4. Specifically, the figure shows the fraction of workers whose indices of skills use lay in the top 25% of the overall distribution of 
each skills-use index. The top 25% threshold is chosen to get a sense of how many people use each skill most intensively at work. It is 
computed using all the observations in the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), i.e. pooling all the countries together using the appropriate 
sampling weights. 

5. No cluster of skills use is identified for Poland. 

6. Only proficiency in literacy and numeracy is considered in this analysis, as the average score in the problem-solving section of the 
assessment does not take into account the relatively large and variable proportion of respondents who did not take that part of the 
assessment, either because they refused to or because they could not use a personal computer. 

7. The adjustment is based on multivariate regression analysis. First, both labour productivity and the average use of reading at work are 
separately regressed on average proficiency scores in literacy and numeracy, i.e. they are adjusted to control for the effect of literacy and 
numeracy proficiency. Then, the residuals of such two regressions are, in turn, regressed on one another. The adjusted results displayed 
in Figure 4.4 come from such a regression. This is a rather Standard econometrie procedure, commonly known as partitioned regression. 

8. In fact, the average levels of proficiency in literacy and numeracy are only weakly correlated with productivity: in a simple linear 
regression, they jointly capture less than 2% of the cross-country variation. 

9. For instance, women may sort themselves into jobs that require less investment in human capital during the period of childrearing. 
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10. The adjusted differences are produced from the individual data by running one OLS regression for each country and for each 
skill, with skill-use indicators as dependent variables, a gender dummy as the main independent variable of interest, and adding ski I Is 
proficiency scores, a dummy for part-time jobs and occupational dummies (ISCO 1 digit). The estimated coëfficiënt on the gender 
dummy can be directly interpreted as the adjusted difference in skills use between men and women. The same procedure is used for 
the other figures in this section, appropriately changing the dependent variables and the control set. 

11. Differences in the use of skills between part-time and full-time workers should be interpreted with caution, as they may simply 
relate to the fact that part-time workers are less often at work than full-time workers. 

1 2. In the absence of panel data, this interpretation cannot be tested against the alternative possibility that there is a trend towards less- 
intensive use of certain skills over time. However, given the evolution of technology and labour demand towards more skill-intensive 
work, as discussed in Chapter 1, this latter explanation does not seem particularly plausible. 

13. Further adjusting for occupation and industry does not change the main findings. 

14. The populations over which the averages of the skills-use indicators are taken are the same for both ICT use at home and ICT use 
at work in all countries. 

15. Less than upper secondary = ISCED 0, 1, 2 and 3C short; completed upper secondary education = ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long or 4A, 
B, C; tertiary education = ISCED 5A, B or 6. 

1 6. Self-employed workers are excluded from these calculations. 

1 7. In the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), approximately 12% of the employees report being employed under a fixed-term contract. 

1 8. However, there are likely to be significant differences in the characteristics of temporary employment across countries as wel] as in 
the characteristics of temporary jobs under different types of contracts - e.g. temporary-work agency contracts compared to fixed-term 
contracts. 

1 9. See also Green and James (2003) for evidence of a high correlation between employees' and employers' views of skills requirements 
at work, suggesting that self-reported information on skills use provided by employees is a good proxy for the skills required at work. 

20. Evidence on the link between mismatch and productivity is mixed. Because of the difficulty of measuring the relationship directly, 
studies infer the consequences of mismatch on productivity either by relying on human capital theory, equating wages to productivity, 
or by studying the effect of mismatch on job satisfaction. Using these approaches, most studies conclude that mismatch has a negative 
impact on productivity. However, some researchers have cast doubts on these findings. Notably, Kampeiman and Rycx (2012) find 
evidence of a positive link between mismatch and productivity which they attribute to positive effects associated with a pool of higher 
skills, as more educated individuals can positively shape not only the nature of their own job tasks but also those of their colleagues. 

21 . Most often, this term is employed with reference to apparent over-qualification. See for example, Chevalier (2003). 

22. While this is complicated by the fact that some jobs may not have an obvious requirement in terms of qualifications or workers 
may not be fully aware of it, survey experts have found that both workers and employers tend to find it easier to define jobs in terms of 
required qualifications than in terms of individual skills. 

23. Because Figures 4.25 and 4.26 are based on workers' views of what qualification is required to get their job the results may be 
affected by respondent's bias - i.e. the tendency to over- or under- value the content of one's work - or by qualification inflation - i.e. 
whereby employers raise minimum job requirements as a result of an increase in the number of tertiary-qualified candidates without 
upgrading job content. The latter would tend to reduce the incidence of over-qualification when the self-reported measure is used, 
while the former may bias the results in either direction. 

24. To limit the potential impact of outliers on these measurements, the 5th and the 95th percentiles instead of the actual minimum and 
maximum are used for computing skill mismatch. 

25. The comparison of skills proficiency and skills use rests on the assumption that the two can be measured on the same scale, an 
assumption that is very difficult to defend for concepts that are so clearly distinct theoretically and that cannot be represented along 
the same metrics. In addition, the measures of skills proficiency and skills use are based on structurally different pieces of information: 
indicators of skills use normally exploit survey questions about the frequency (and/or the importance) with which specific tasks are 
carried out in the respondents' work activities, whereas skills proficiency is measured through information-processing tests. See the 
Reader's Companion to this report (OECD, 2013) for more details. 

26. Similar results are obtained when using skills mismatch in numeracy. 

27. These differences in skills proficiency within a qualification level are not necessarily related to performance in initial education. 
Some graduates may lack the generic skills, such as communication, team-work and negotiation skills, that the education system can 
foster, but that are better learned in the workplace. In addition, some workers may have the skills expected of their qualification level at 
graduation, but these skills may atrophy or become obsolete over time, particularly if they are not used or upgraded. 

28. These personal characteristics are likely to influence both the level of proficiency and the likelihood of mismatch. 
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29. Similar results are obtainecl when using scores in numeracy or problem solving in technology-rich environments. 

30. This is consistent with the mixed results, found in other studies, concerning the role played by gender and family status in explaining 
qualification mismatch (Quintini, 201 1 a). Husbands tend to optimise their job search, while their wives' job search is considered - by 
both the husband and the wife - to be of secondary importance. Also, some researchers have argued that women with children may 
be more likely to be over-qualified because of the constraints on job choice imposed by child-rearing. However, there is no empirical 
evidence to support these claims. 



Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises theTurkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 
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This chapter examines the processes and practices that help to develop 
and maintain skills - and the factors that can lead to a loss of skills. 
It discusses the impact of age, educational attainment and participation in 
adult learning activities on proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem- 
solving skills, as measured by the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), and how 
engagement in relevant activities outside of work has an even stronger 
relationship with proficiency in the skills assessed than engagement in 
the corresponding activities at work. 
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An individual's measured proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments 
represents the cumulative outcome of a range of factors, including the volume, quality and timing of participation 
in education, work history, engagement in various practices, such as regular reading or use of ICTs, and the effects 
of biological maturation and age-related cognitive development and decline. This chapter explores the information 
available from the Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) regarding the processes and practices through which proficiency is 
developed and maintained and the factors that lead to its decline. In so doing, the chapter deepens the analysis of 
the relationships between age and educational attainment and proficiency undertaken in Chapter 3. The relationship 
between participation in adult education and training and proficiency is also explored, as are the relationships between 
literacy- and numeracy-related practices and ICT use and proficiency. 

Among the main findings: 

■ Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is closely related to age in all 
countries, reaching a peak at around 30 years of age and then declining steadily, with the oldest age groups displaying 
lower levels of proficiency than the youngest. The gain in proficiency observed for each additional year of age for 
adults between 1 6 and 30 reflects the fact that, in most countries, significant proportions of young people continue in 
education or training until their mid- to late 20s. The decline in proficiency associated with increasing age is related 
both to differences in the amount and quality of the opportunities that individuals have had to develop and maintain 
proficiency (particularly, but not exclusively, through formal education and training) over their lifetimes and to the 
effects of biological ageing. 

■ The level of education and training completed has a close relationship to proficiency. In all countries, individuals with 
tertiary qualifications have higher levels of proficiency than those with upper secondary qualifications who, in turn, 
have higher proficiency than those who have not attained upper secondary education. At the same qualification level, 
proficiency varies considerably between countries. 

■ There is a clear relationship between the extent of participation in organised adult learning and the average level of 
key information-processing skills in a given country. The large variation among countries at similar levels of economie 
development suggests major differences in learning cultures, learning opportunities at work, and adult-education 
structures. 

■ What adults do, both at work and outside work, is closely related to proficiency. Adults who engage more often in 
literacy- and numeracy-related activities and use ICTs more (both at work and outside of work) have higher proficiency 
in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments. Engagement in relevant activities outside 
of work has an even stronger relationship with the skills assessed than engagement in the corresponding activities at 
work. 

The relationship among proficiency in information-processing skills and participation in education and training (initial 
and ongoing) and engagement in activities such as reading and writing, use of numeracy and the use of ICTs is two-way. 
Participation in education is expected to develop information-processing skills. Individuals with higher levels of such 
skills are also expected to be more likely to participate in higher levels of education. Similarly, while reading often is 
likely to aid in developing and maintaining reading skills, having better reading skills is also likely to result in greater 
enjoyment of reading and, thus, in reading more frequently. The challenge to policy makers and other stakeholders, 
including employers and social partners, is ensuring that individuals with low proficiency do not become caught in a 
vicious cycle in which low proficiency and limited opportunities to maintain and develop proficiency become mutually 
reinforcing. 

The findings confirm the importance of ensuring that all young people leave secondary school with well-developed 
skills in literacy, numeracy and the use of ICTs so thatthey can access, analyse and communicate information. For adults 
who left initial education with low proficiency, the availability of adult learning programmes tailored to their needs 
is essential. Beyond instruction, the opportunity to engage in relevant practices over the long term is also important 
both for developing proficiency and preventing its loss. Within the workplace, for example, redesigning work tasks to 
maximise engagement in activities that require the use of literacy, numeracy and ICT skills should be considered in 
conjunction with providing training. Overall, some countries have been better than others in establishing systems that 
combine high-quality initial education with opportunities and incentives for the entire population to continue to develop 
proficiency in information-processing skills after the completion of initial education and training, whether outside work 
or at the workplace. 
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■ Figure 5.1 (L) ■ 

Synthesis of practice-oriented differences in literacy proficiency 

Adjusted differences in literacy scores by educational attainment levels and practice-oriented factors 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistica! ly significant differences are marked in a darker tone. Differences are adjusted for all other variables and their categories included in the 
model: age, gender, education, immigration and language background, socio-economic background, adult education participation, and ICT, reading and 
numeracy practice at and outside work. Only the contrast differences between lowest and highest levels of education and four other practice-oriented 
factors associated with the largest average score-point differences are shown in this chart. For more detailed model results for each category of each 
variable included in the model, see Table B5.3 (L) in Annex B. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the difference in literacy scores between tertiary and lower than upper secondary educational attainment. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A5.1 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901961 
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OVERVIEW OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING AND PRACTICE-ORIENTED FACTORS LINKED 
TO DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING PROFICIENCY 

A summary of the relationships among past and present participation in education, the practice of ski lis and proficiency 
in literacy is presented in Figure 5.1 (L). The factors presented are among those with the strongest relationship to 
proficiency. Similar relationships are found concerning proficiency in numeracy, although further analyses are 
needed regarding the results on the problem-solving in technology-rich environments scale. 1 The net differences in 
the average scores of individuals who fall into contrasting categories of the factors in question (e.g. individuals with 
tertiary-level qualifications compared to those with lower-than-upper secondary attainment) are presented for the 
following variables: educational attainment, level of engagement in ICT practices at and outside work, and the level of 
engagement in literacy and numeracy practice outside work. In each case, the adjusted differences in scores account 
for the differences associated with age, immigration and language background, as well as other relevant education 
and practice-related factors. 

Educational attainment and ICT use, both at work and at home, are found to have the strongest relationship to 
proficiency in literacy. As is discussed in Chapter 3, educational attainment has a strong relationship with both 
literacy and numeracy proficiency after accounting for other factors. While taking into account practice-related 
factors in addition to background characteristics reduces the strength of the relationship, adults with higher-than- 
upper secondary attainment score, on average across countries, nearly 30 points higher in literacy than those with 
lower-than-upper secondary attainment when background characteristics and engagement in relevant practices are 
taken into account. 

A striking finding is the strong relationship between the frequent use of ICTs at and outside work and proficiency in 
literacy. Across countries, the average proficiency gap between adults who frequently engage in ICT-related practices 
at work and those who never do is about 1 5 score points. The average score-point advantage on the literacy scale for 
adults who frequently use ICTs outside work compared those who never do is just over 1 5 score points. Regardless of the 
level of education, engaging more frequently with ICTs is strongly related to literacy proficiency, on average. The strength 
of the relationship varies between countries. In England/Northern Ireland (UK), Flanders (Belgium), the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and the United States, frequent engagement in ICT practices at work is associated with approximately 
a 20-point advantage on the literacy scale over those who never use ICTs at work. In contrast, the advantage for frequent 
users is around 10 points or less in the Czech Republic, Ireland, Korea, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Spain. Similar 
results are found for numeracy. 

Adults who read frequently and frequently engage in numeracy-related activities outside work have higher scores on the 
literacy scale (6 and 10 points), on average, than their counterparts who rarely engage in such activities. Interestingly, 
reading and ICT use are closely linked. If the use of ICTs is removed from the analysis, the strength of the association 
between literacy proficiency and reading in and outside work increases significantly. 

Participation in adult education and training is found to have a positive, but not particularly strong, relationship to 
proficiency when educational attainment and practice-oriented factors are taken into account (seeTable A5.1 [L]). This is 
partly due to the fact that educational attainment and participation in adult education and training are closely correlated. 
It is well documented that adults with higher levels of education are much more likely to participate in adult education 
and training than adults with lower levels of education (e.g. Desjardins and Rubenson, 201 3). 



As noted in Chapter 3, there is an overall negative relationship between age and proficiency in information-processing 
ski lis. Given the demographic changes occurring in most OECD countries, it is important to understand the underlying 
reasons for the observed differences in performance. Many OECD countries have experienced steep drops in fertility 
combined with a continued increase in longevity and increased rates of labour force participation among adults over 55. 
As a result, the average age of the workforce is rising. 2 As the proportion of young people in the labour force shrinks, 
additions to the stock of skills available to the labour market become more dependent on up-skilling and/or re-skilling 
the existing workforce. This is why it is important to gain a better understanding of the causes and consequences of skills 
gain and loss over a lifetime. 



AGE, AGEING AND PROFICIENCY 
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Observed age differences 




Figure 5.2a shows the relationship between the skills measured and age, before and after accounting for educational 
qualifications and language background. The unadjusted results show an inverted U-shape relationship between 
proficiency and age for all three measured skills. Proficiency reaches a peak at around 30 years of age and then 
declines steadily, with the oldest age groups displaying lower levels of proficiency than the youngest. Once educational 
qualifications are taken into account, proficiency declines consistently with increasing age. Figures 5.2b (L) and 5.2c (L) 
show thesameanalysison the literacy scalefor individual countries.Theage-skillsprofilespresented excludeforeign-born 
adults, since inflows of migrants constitute a major compositional change to the population base. 



■ Figure 5.2a ■ 
Relationship between skills proficiency and age 

Average trend scores by age, adjusted for educational attainment and language background, foreign-born adults excluded 
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Notes: A cubic specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Unadjusted and 
adjusted results account for cross-country differences in average scores by age cohort. Adjusted results also account for educational attainment and language 
background differences. The reference group for which the adjusted curves are drawn is adults who have attained upper secondary education and whose first 
or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assesment. Foreign-born adults are excluded from the analysis. See corresponding 
tables mentioned in the source below for regression parameters and significance estimates. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.2 (L), and Tables A5.2 (N) and A5.2 (P) (available on line). 

StatLink ^sjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932901980 
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■ Figure 5.2b (L) ■ 
Relationship between literacy proficiency and age 

Trend scores in literacy, by age, foreign-born adults excluded 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: A cubic specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Foreign-born 
adults are excluded from the analysis. See corresponding table mentioned in the source below for regression parameters and significance estimates. 
Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.2 (L). 

StatLink misjm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932901999 
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■ Figure 5.2c (L) ■ 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and age (adjusted) 

Trend scores on the literacy scale, by age, adjusted for educational attainment and language background, 

foreign-born adults excluded 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: A cubic specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Adjusted results 
also account for educational attainment and language background differences. Foreign-born adults are excluded from the analysis. See corresponding table 
mentioned in the source below for regression parameters and significance estimates. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regionai or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.2 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902018 
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■ Figure 5.3 (L) ■ 

Educational attainment, by average literacy proficiency 

Percentage of ad u lts who have not attained upper secondary education 
and of those who have attained tertiary education, by literacy proficiency score 
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Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.3 (L). 

StatLink ^lrg& http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902037 
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The increments in proficiency observed for each additional year of age for adults between 16 and 30 can be linked 
to the fact that, in most countries, significant proportions of young people continue in education or training until their 
mid- to late 20s. In other words, participation in education and training after the age of 16 continues to add "value" 
by increasing proficiency in information-processing skills. This conclusion is also supported by the fact that the mean 
literacy proficiency of adults is positively related to the overall level of educational qualifications (see Figure 5.3 [L]). 
There is a positive and moderately strong relationship between average proficiency and the proportion of the population 
that has attained tertiary-level qualifications, and a moderately strong negative relationship to the proportion of the 
population that has not attained upper secondary education. 

The decline in proficiency in information-processing skills seen in adults over 30 suggests that there are also other 
factors and processes involved in maintaining skills. Indeed, when educational attainment is accounted for, as shown 
in Figure 5.2c (L), from as early as the age of 16, older cohorts score progressively lower, on average, than younger 
cohorts in nearly all countries. This reveals that the negative relationship between key information-processing skills and 
age cannot be accounted for solely on the basis of generational differences in average levels of educational attainment. 
Different age cohorts may, of course, have experienced a different quality of education such that similar qualifications 
do not necessarily translate into similar levels of proficiency as measured by the Survey of Adult Skills. To the extent 
that differences in the quality of education explain observed differences in proficiency related to age, the results would 
then suggest that the quality of education, in terms of the skills measured by the Survey of Adult Skills, has steadily 
improved over time across all participating countries. While this may be possible to some extent, it is likely only part of 
the explanation. For example, the negative relationship between skills and age can also be related to other developments 
in society over time or to the loss of skills among individuals or within cohorts as they age. 

Despite the striking similarities that emerge when comparing age-skill profiles across countries, there are important 
country differences. This suggests that policy and other circumstances may weaken the impact of the factors responsible 
for the otherwise negative relationship between key information-processing skills and age. For example, Italy, Korea 
and Poland show unadjusted age-skill profiles with progressively lower skills, on average, already from the age of 16. 
This suggests that, compared with other countries, the quantity and/or quality of post-compulsory education in the 
recent past may have been insufficiënt to improve the information-processing skills base of 1 6-30 year-olds or that the 
quality of initial schooling has recently increased. The adjusted profile for England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Norway 
show that young adults aged 16-24 score lower than those aged 25-29, despite adjusting for the quantity of education. 
This suggests that post-compulsory learning may add considerably to the stock of information-processing skills in those 
countries or that the quality of initial schooling has recently declined. Also, in Australia, Finland and Japan, the adjusted 
age profiles show comparatively high average scores with less rapid declines for specific cohort ranges, which suggests 
variations in the factors and processes that may help adults maintain skills longer. 



Explaining age differences: Cohort and ageing effects 

In understanding the relationships between age and other variables using cross-sectional data, it is useful to 
distinguish age, cohort and period effects. Age effects are the consequences of growing older, such as the effects of 
neurological development or behavioural maturation. Cohort effects are the consequences of being born at different 
times: individuals who attended school in the 1960s will not have received the same type of education as adults 
who went to school in the 1980s. Period effects are the consequences of influences that vary through time, such 
as economie recessions. The age-skill profiles depicted in Figure 5.2a, 5.2b (L) and 5.2c (L) combine these effects. 
However, since there are links between the measures of literacy and numeracy in the Survey of Adult Skills and those 
in previous surveys of adult skills, it is possible to disentangle some of these effects. The Reader's Companion to this 
report provides a brief overview of the relationship between the Survey of Adult Skills and the International Adult 
Literacy Survey and the Adult Literacy and Life Skills Survey. 

In brief, the Survey of Adult Skills, the International Adult Literacy Survey and the Adult Literacy and Life Skills Survey 
provide repeated cross-sectional measures of literacy proficiency that are representative at the cohort level. These can 
be used to explore whether the observed differences in proficiency by age are related to the experiences of different age 
cohorts (cohort effects) or skills loss as adults age (ageing effects) or both. For example, younger cohorts attain higher 
average levels of education compared with older cohorts. This important difference may explain age differences in 
proficiency. Alternatively, there is also evidence to suggest that adults experience skills loss as they age (see Desjardins 
and Warnke, 2012). 
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■ Figure 5.4a (L) ■ 

Effect of belonging to a certain age group on literacy proficiency 

Trend scores on the literacy scale, by age (cohort effect), for selected countries, foreign-born adults excluded 
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Notes: Sections of the chart shaded in light blue reveal score differences that are not statistically significant at the 5% level using a one-tailed test. A cubic 
specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Foreign-born adults are 
excluded from the analysis. See corresponding table mentioned in the source below for regression parameters and significance estimates. 
Only a random sample of countries are shown as an example. 

Source: International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-1998), and Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A5.2 (L), A5.4 (L), and Table B5.1 in Annex B. 

StutLink tmgJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902056 
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Effect of ageing on literacy proficiency 

Trend scores on the literacy scale, by age (ageing effect), for selected countries, foreign-born adults excluded 
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Notes: Sections of the chart shaded in light blue reveal score differences that are not statistically significant at the 5% level using a one-tailed test. A cubic 
specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Foreign-born adults are 
excluded from the analysis. See corresponding table mentioned in the source below for regression parameters and significance estimates. 
Only a random sample of countries are shown as an example. 

Source: International Adult Literacy Survey (1 994-1998), and Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A5.2 (L), A5.4 (L), and Table B5.2 in Annex B. 
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Figure 5.4a (L) compares the average scores of adults of the same age in selected countries at the time of the Survey of 
Adult Skills and the International Adult Literacy Survey. In doing so, it shows how repeated cross-sectional measures can 
be used to examine whether specific age cohorts are adding to, or subtracting from, the overall skills base in the selected 
countries over time. The cohort effects may be due to changes in quality and/or quantity of educational attainment among 
cohorts but also to other factors. Not all differences depicted are statistically significant (see Figure 5.4a [L]), but there is 
often sufficiënt evidence to suggest that both negative and positive cohort effects exist, and that these depend on the age 
cohort and the country considered. In most countries, higher rates of educational attainment among younger cohorts due 
to the expansion of participation in education and/or improvements in the quality of education would be expected to 
yield positive cohort effects. However, this is not always the case. In Canada, a positive cohort effect is observed among 
adults over 50, but this is only statistically significant for one cohort. 

In the same way that individuals may gain or lose skills as they age, age cohorts (i.e. all adults born in 1 965, for example) 
may gain or lose skills, on average, as they age. The Survey of Adult Skills did not track adults of any cohort in the period 
between 1994-1998 (when the International Adult Literacy Survey was conducted) and 2012, but an overlapping range 
of age cohorts for which representative samples were drawn participated in both studies. For example, in Canada, adults 
who were born in 1960 were aged about 34 at the time of the International Adult Literacy Survey and about 51 at the 
time of the Survey of Adult Skills. Even if the same adults did not participate in both studies, the size of the samples 
allows for the tracking of a particular age cohort to determine if its members gained or lost skills, on average, as they 
aged. Some individuals within the cohort may gain skills while others lose them, but a decline in the average for the 
whole cohort would suggest that the cohort, as a whole, has experienced skills loss. The differences observed between 
the average proficiency of an age cohort in 1 994 and that of the same cohort 1 7 years later give an idea of the scale of 
gain or loss in proficiency in information-processing skills linked to ageing. 3 

Figure 5.4b (L) compares the average scores of cohorts aged 1 6 and over, in selected countries, who participated in the 
International Adult Literacy Survey and who were not older than 65 in the Survey of Adult Skills (i.e. different sample, 
but same cohorts 13 to 17 years later, depending on the country). This helps to reveal whether an age cohort has, 
collectively, gained or lost skills, on average, as it has aged. The chart provides some evidence to suggest that age-related 
skills loss is widespread. The onset of age-related skills loss ranges from about the age of 33 in the Czech Republic to 42 
in the Netherlands and the United States. 

Delaying or avoiding age-related declines in information-processing skills 

Some scientists associate "normal ageing" with overall declines in cognitive functioning and have suggested that 
cognitive decline may begin as early as age 20 and continue into old age, accelerating after the age of 50. 4 This 
pattern is remarkably consistent with the cross-sectional age-skills profiles found through the Survey of Adult Skills. One 
explanation for this general pattern is that ageing is associated with neurological decline. The observed trend of age- 
related cognitive decline is, however, based on average data. Individual trajectories vary and may be linked to a wide 
range of other factors, including biological, behavioural, environmental and social influences. For example, analysis of 
within-person growth curves using longitudinal data suggests that individual change in cognitive skills such as literacy 
and numeracy diverges from overall population change at the cohort level (Reder, 2009a). Some individuals show 
growth in skills, others show a decline, and others show little change in proficiency. Age-skills profiles, whether based 
on within-person or between-person comparisons do not do justice to the vast individual differences that are observed. 
Moreover, there are important country differences in average age-skills profiles, which suggests that social and economie 
factors, such as the kinds of jobs that are prevalent in an economy, that is, the occupational structure of employment, 
may also affect the strength of the relationship between age and skills. 

It may be possible to delay or even avoid age-related declines in information-processing skills. Research suggests that 
cognitive skills continue to be malleable during adulthood (OECD, 2007), and that individual behaviours and practices 
can work against decline. Both theory and evidence suggest that cognitive skills can be developed, maintained or 
lost over a lifetime, depending on the interplay between the negative effects of ageing (Smith and Marsiske, 1997) 
and the positive effects of behaviours and practices (Reder, 1994). Research has suggested that about one in three 
elderly people can be considered "successful agers" - a concept that includes maintaining cognitive and physical 
functioning into old age (see Depp and Jeste, 2006). From a public policy perspective, it is important to identify the 
factors and conditions that may relate to successful ageing, including the continued development and maintenance 
of key information-processing skills. 
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Learning during childhood and young adulthood, and prior exposure to tasks involving literacy and numeracy, are 
thought to be important for individuals' evolving ski 1 1 s development trajectory (see meta review of adoption studies 
by Van [jzendoorn et al., 2005). Some evidence suggests that educational interventions in adulthood - whether as a 
complement to initial formal education or a substitute for it - can also help to slow or reverse age-related declines 
in key information-processing ski 1 1 s (e.g. Willis et. al, 2006). Beyond formal education and training, certain physical, 
social and, particularly, mental activities can also help adults to maintain their ski 1 1 s (see Desjardins and Warnke, 
201 2, for a review). 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO PROFICIENCY 

Formal education and training programmes represent one of the major settings in which ski I Is such as literacy, numeracy 
and problem solving are developed. However, since the Survey of Adult Ski I Is covers the working-age population, the 
relationship between formal education, as expressed by educational attainment and proficiency in the skills assessed 
by the survey, is complex. Educational qualifications do not necessarily reflect the level of an individual's literacy, 
numeracy or problem-solving skills - even at the point in time at which those qualifications were awarded. For older 
adults, the relationship between attainment and proficiency is attenuated by the potential influence of occupations that 
may positively or negatively affect proficiency and by the effects of ageing. In addition, requirements for entry into higher 
education that are based on exam results favour individuals with higher levels of interest and motivation, meaning that 
those with greater abilities and proficiency in information-processing skills are more likely to have higher qualifications. 
Still, most governments aim to ensure that students leave school with adequate proficiency in literacy, numeracy and 
problem-solving skills; employers and parents expect no less. From th is point of view, it is important to know whether 
education and training systems are successful in inculcating key information-processing skills. 

Upper secondary education and skills proficiency 

Proficiency of recent upper secondary graduates (youths aged 16-19) 

Across countries, the average literacy score for recent upper secondary graduates is 285 points, which corresponds 
to Level 3. This is significantly higher than the mean for young people aged 16-19 who have yet to attain upper 
secondary education or who have pursued alternative education or career paths (270 points). Not all recent graduates 
score at Level 3, however. The average 25th percentile score across countries is 262 points, which corresponds to 
Level 2. This means that, on average across countries, at least 25% of upper secondary graduates do not attain Level 3 
on the literacy scale. In Italy, the United States, England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Ireland, recent upper secondary 
graduates score, on average, below the OECD mean. For these countries around 50% or more of recent graduates 
score at Level 2 or below. On average, recent upper secondary graduates in Australia, Japan and the Netherlands score 
above the OECD mean. 

The distribution of literacy skills among recent upper secondary graduates aged 16-19 is shown in the right panel of 
Figure 5.5a (L). For comparison, the left panel presents the distribution of literacy skills among youth who have not 
completed upper secondary education but may be in the process of completing an upper secondary qualification, 
pursuing an alternative, or may simply have left the education system. Figure 5.5e (L) shows a similar comparison among 
selected countries and allows for within-country comparisons across education levels. 

Proficiency of adults aged 20-65 with upper secondary education as highest attainment 

Results suggest that, across countries, adults over 20 who have not completed upper secondary education tend to score 
at lower levels of proficiency. For example, in the United States and Canada, they score at or near the bottom of Level 2 
on the literacy scale, on average. In nearly every participating country, 25% or more of adults aged 20-65 who did not 
complete upper secondary education score at Level 1 or below. In contrast, adults who have completed upper secondary 
education as their highest attainment score closer to Level 3. In Australia, Finland, Japan and the Netherlands, adults 
with upper secondary education as their highest qualification score at Level 3, on average, and significantly above the 
OECD mean. In Germany, Italy, Poland, Spain, the United States and a handful of other countries, adults with this profile 
score below the OECD mean, on average. 

The right panel in Figure 5.5b (L) depicts the distribution of literacy skills among adults aged 20-65 whose highest level 
of educational attainment is upper secondary. The left panel depicts the distribution among adults of the same age who 
did not complete upper secondary education. Younger adults within this age range have the benefit of more recent 
schooling; older adults have been away from school for some time. Therefore, these results reflect both the impact of 
upper secondary schooling and the relationship between qualifications and trajectories through the labour market. 
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■ Figure 5.5a (L) ■ 

Literacy prof iciency among young adults with and without upper secondary education 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by educational attainment, 16-19 year-olds 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary includes International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) categories 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary 
includes ISCED 3A-B, 3C long and 4. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean literacy score of young adults aged 16-19 with upper secondary education. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A5.5a (L). 

StatLink SWU^ http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902094 



Proficiency of adults with vocationally oriented upper secondary education as highest attainment 

Young adults aged 16-29 whose highest attainment is general (academically oriented) upper secondary education tend 
to have higher literacy scores than those with a vocationally oriented upper secondary education. This is to be expected, 
given that general education tends to foster the kind of generic skills assessed by the Survey of Adult Skills, while 
vocationally oriented upper secondary education may give greater emphasis to skills that are not measured by this 
survey. Unsurprisingly, countries with separate vocational and general tracks in upper secondary education tend to show 
larger differences between the two categories, with the largest differences observed in the Czech Republic, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany and the Netherlands. Some countries, such as Finland (see Box 5.1) and the Netherlands, also show 
relatively high literacy scores for graduates of both types of programmes. For other countries, such as Ireland, Poland and 
Spain, adults with both types of education tend to have relatively low scores. 

In contrast, there is no statistically significant difference between the mean scores of adults from vocational or general 
upper secondary education in Australia, Canada, Japan and the United States. This is not unexpected, as in these 
countries the vocational category does not correspond to a separate upper secondary track but rather to a range of 
vocational diplomas and certificates, some of which are at post-secondary, but non-tertiary, level (i.e. ISCED 4). In the 
United States, both groups score relatively low, while in Australia, both groups score relatively high. 
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■ Figure 5.5b (L) ■ 

Literacy prof iciency among adults with and without upper secondary education 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by educational attainment, 20-65 year-olds 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary includes International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) categories 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary 
includes ISCED 3A-B, 3C long and 4. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean literacy score of adults aged 20-65 with upper secondary education. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.5a (L). 

StatLink SSfsJ» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902113 



Box 5.1 . Vocational education and training (VET) for adults in Finland 

More than 1.7 million Finnish adults participate in adult education each year and a growing number of Finnish 
adults participate in further vocational education and apprenticeship training (Finnish Ministry of Education and 
Culture, 201 0). Vocational adult education and training in Finland aims to maintain and develop the vocational 
competencies of adults, which, in turn, leads to better employment prospects and a greater capacity among adults 
to adapt to the labour market (Cedefop, 2006). Individuals can acquire formally recognised VET qualifications by 
demonstrating an adequate level of vocational skills by taking competence-based tests. While these tests require 
no preparatory courses, most adults participate in some form of formal programme before seeking certification. 
Adults over 25 are highly represented in apprenticeship programmes, unlike in other European dual systems: 
around 80% of apprentices are over 25 and many of the trainees are already employed when they begin an 
apprenticeship (Finnish National Board of Education, 2010). 

The Finnish government allocates a relatively large proportion of its budget for adult education to vocational 
education and training: of the 12% of the Ministry of Education and Culture's overall budget for adult education, 
about 40% is allocated to vocational education and apprenticeship training. Most of the programmes are offered 
free of charge (Finnish Ministry of Education and Culture, 2010). 
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On average across countries, a vocationally oriented upper secondary education is associated with a mean score of 
273 points for 1 6-29 year-olds, which is near the cut-off point between Levels 2 and 3 on the literacy scale. In Finland, 
Japan and the Netherlands, the mean score for young adults with vocationally oriented upper secondary education 
corresponds to Level 3 and is significantly above the OECD mean for the same group. Countries significantly below the 
OECD mean include Flanders (Belgium), Ireland, Italy, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Spain. 

Figure 5.5c (L) compares the distribution of literacy ski I Is among adults whose highest level of educational attainment is 
upper secondary by distinguishing between whether the education was vocational or general. The differences observed 
between the two groups partly reflect the effectiveness of either type of upper secondary education to impart key 
information-processing skills, but also other factors, such as selection by ability into different types of education. 



■ Figure 5.5c (L) ■ 

Literacy prof iciency among young adults, by orientation of education 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores for adults aged 16-29 whose highest level of education 

is upper secondary, by orientation of education 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Estimates based on a sample less than 30 are not shown in Panels A and B. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean literacy score of young adults aged 1 6-29 whose highest level of education is vocationally oriented 
upper secondary. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.5b (L). 

StatLink ftsB http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902132 



Tertiary education and skills proficiency 

Tertiary-level education strengthens information-processing skills both directly, through the coursework involved, and 
indirectly, because adults with higher education are more likely to access intellectually demanding jobs that, in turn, 
help to develop and maintain skills throughout their careers - and throughout their lives. 
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On average across countries, young adults who have attained a university-level education show a mean score of 
309 points, which corresponds to well above the mid-point for Level 3; more than 25% of these graduates score at 
Level 4 or higher. In Finland, Japan and the Netherlands, recent university-level graduates score, on average, well above 
the corresponding OECD mean: nearly one in two recent graduates scores at Level 4 or higher. Recent graduates in Italy, 
Poland, the Slovak Republic and Spain score, on average, below the corresponding OECD mean. 

Figure 5.5d (L) compares the distribution of literacy ski 1 1 s among adults with tertiary-level qualifications, but 
distinguishes between tertiary-type B (vocationally oriented) and tertiary-type A (academically oriented) studies. As 
can be seen in the left panel, young adults who have attained tertiary-type B education score significantly lower, 
on average, than those who attained university-level qualifications. Covering only the younger and more recent 
graduates up to the age of 29 offers some insights into the effectiveness of tertiary qualifications vis-a-vis the ski 1 1 s 
measured in the Survey of Adult Ski I Is. 
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■ Figure 5.5d (L) ■ 

Literacy proficiency among young adults with tertiary education 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by educationai attainment, 16-29 year-olds 
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Notes: Tertiary-type B corresponds to the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) category ISCED 5B. Tertiary-type A corresponds to 
ISCED 5A and advanced research programmes correspond to ISCED 6. Estimates based on a sample less than 30 are not shown in Panels A and B. The 
estimate for Tertiary-type B for Finland is based on a sample size very close to 30 and is not shown at the country's request. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the mean literacy score of adults aged 16-29 with tertiary-type A or an advanced research programme. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.5a (L). 

StatLink mHjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902151 
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A comparison of educational attainment levels within and across countries 



There is a considerable amount of within-country variation in literacy proficiency related to level of educational 
attainment. Young adults with tertiary qualifications have the highest average proficiency while adults with lower-than- 
upper secondary education have the lowest average proficiency. Adults in vocational streams generally show lower 
proficiency than those in general streams. Nonetheless, there is considerable overlap in the proficiency of young 
adults at different levels of attainment. Not everyone without an upper secondary qualification scores at lower levels of 
proficiency; conversely, not everyone with upper secondary or higher education necessarily scores at higher levels of 
proficiency. The distribution of literacy ski I Is and the extent of overlap by qualification level varies significantly across 
countries. For example, in Japan and the United States, there is sharp distinction in the distribution of literacy ski I Is 
between adults aged 16-29 who have a university degree and those who do not. At the same time, in Finland, many 
adults aged 1 6-29 who graduated from a general upper secondary programme are about as highly ski I led in the literacy 
domain as university graduates in Austria and Australia. 



■ Figure 5.5e (L) ■ 

Literacy proficiency among young adults in selected countries, by educational attainment 

Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by educational attainment, 16-29 year-olds 
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Comparing the distribution of literacy ski I Is among young adults who have different types of upper secondary 
qualifications reveals considerable differences between countries. In Germany, for example, young adults who have 
completed general upper secondary programmes have broadly similar levels of proficiency as university graduates; but 
most young adults who completed vocationally oriented upper secondary education are no more ski I led in literacy 
than those who did not complete upper secondary education. The same is true in Finland, although the average score is 
higher for each type and level of attainment than in Germany, as are the 25th and 75th percentile scores. In Australia, 
Japan and the United States, the type of upper secondary qualification appears to have little impact on how proficiency 
is distributed. 



The distribution of literacy ski 1 1 s is presented separately for each level of attainment in Figure 5.5a (L) to Figure 5.5d (L) 
so that differences in the proficiency of adults with a given level of attainment can be compared across countries. 
Alternatively, Figure 5.5e (L) provides an overview of the distribution of proficiency by level of educational attainment 
for adults aged 16-29 in selected countries. This age group was chosen to show as clearly as possible the impact 
of educational attainment on proficiency, since among older adults, ageing and different career trajectories can also 
influence proficiency. 



Comparing the development of key skills among different age cohorts that participated 
in PISA 

Results from PISA provide an insight into the relative effectiveness of participating countries' school systems in developing 
reading, mathematics and science skills among 1 5-year-old students. An important question for policy makers is whether 
the differences in the performance of school systems observed in PISA are reflected in the proficiency in these skills 
among adults who have recently completed initial education and training. In other words, to what extent does the 
performance of countries in the rounds of PISA between 2000 and 2009 predict the proficiency of the age cohorts 
concerned when assessed by the Survey of Adult Skills? Or, to what extent do improvements in proficiency in skills such 
as reading and mathematics after the age of 1 5 vary between countries? 

The Survey of Adult Skills can provide some evidence concerning this question. Most adults aged 27 and under in 
participating countries were members of the cohorts assessed in PISA 2000, 2003, 2006 and 2009, when they were 
15 years old. The overlap is not perfect, however: not all adults aged 27 or under were in school at the age of 15; and 
both emigration and immigration will have changed the composition of each of the PISA cohorts between 2000 and 
2009 as they have aged. For example, it may be that the decline in average scores between 2000 and 201 1 had more 
to do with the emigration of educated people from a given country in the wake of the economie crisis than a weakness 
in the education system. Nonetheless, comparisons of the relationship between mean proficiency scores for literacy/ 
reading and numeracy/mathematics in both studies offer some information regarding the relative growth in proficiency 
for age cohorts aged 27 years or under from when they were 1 5. 

Some care must be taken in comparing results of the two studies. As mentioned, the overlap between the target populations 
of the Survey of Adult Skills and PISA is not complete; and while the concepts of literacy in the Survey of Adult Skills and 
reading literacy in PISA, and the concepts of numeracy in the Survey of Adult Skills and mathematical literacy in PISA are 
closely related, the measurement scales are not the same (see the Reader's Companion to this report for a more detailed 
comparison of PISA and the Survey of Adult Skills [OECD, 201 3]). In addition, the skills of young people aged between 
1 5 and 27 are subject to influences that vary across individuals and countries, including participation in post-secondary 
and tertiary education and the quality of these programmes, second-chance opportunities for low-skilled young adults, 
and characteristics of the labour market. 

Overall, there is a reasonably close correlation between countries' performance in the different cycles of PISA and the 
proficiency of the relevant age cohorts in literacy and numeracy in the Survey of Adult Skills. Countries that perform well 
in PISA in a given year (e.g. 2000) tend to have high performance among the relevant age cohort (e.g. 27-year-olds) in 
the Survey of Adult Skills and vice versa (see Figures 5.6a [L] and 5.6b [L]). This suggests that, at the country level, the 
proficiency of an age cohort in reading and mathematics, as measured by PISA, provides a reasonably good predictor of 
the subsequent performance of the cohort in literacy and numeracy as it moves through post-compulsory education and 
into the labour market. By implication, much of the difference in the literacy and numeracy proficiency of young adults 
today is likely related to the effectiveness of the instruction they received in primary and lower secondary school and 
their educational experiences outside of school as of age 1 5. 
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■ Figure 5.6a (L) ■ 

Mean literacy proficiency in PISA (2000 and 2003) and in the Survey of Adult Skills 



A. Mean reading score in PISA 2000 and literacy score 
in the Survey of Adult Skills 2012, 26-28 year-olds 
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B. Mean reading score in PISA 2003 and literacy score 
in the Survey of Adult Skills 2012, 23-25 year-olds 
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■ Figure 5.6b (L) ■ 

Mean literacy proficiency in PISA (2006 and 2009) and in the Survey of Adult Skills 
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B. Mean reading score in PISA 2009 and literacy score 
in the Survey of Adult Skills 2012, 17-19 year-olds 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING AND PROFICIENCY 

Adult learning can play an important role in helping adults to develop and maintain key information-processing ski 1 1 s, 
and acquire other knowledge and ski I Is, throughout life. It is crucial to provide, and ensure access to, organised learning 
opportunities for adults beyond initial formal education, especially for workers who need to adapt to changes throughout 
their careers. The relevance of continued learning opportunities now extends to workers in both high-skilled and low- 
ski I led occupations. In high-technology sectors, workers need to update their competencies and keep pace with rapidly 
changing techniques. Workers in low-technology sectors and those performing low-skilled tasks must learn to be 
adaptable, since they are at higher risk of losing their job, as routine tasks are increasingly performed by machines, and 
companies may relocate to countries with lower labour costs. 

Empirical evidence suggests that adult learning can make a difference. For example, a survey of several European 
countries found that training increases the probability of re-employment after job loss; and th is effect is slightly greater 
for workers with upper secondary education or less. Participation in adult education and training also increases the 
probability of being active and reduces the risk of unemployment (OECD, 2004). 



■ Figure 5.7 (L) ■ 

Participation rate in adult education, by literacy prof iciency levels 

Percentage of adults who participated in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 

by level of proficiency in literacy 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of adults scoring below Levei I in literacy in adult education and training during year prior to 
the survey. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.7 (L). 

StatLink irgÊsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902246 
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Readiness to learn and key information-processing skills 




Participation in adult education and training is now common in many OECD countries but varies considerably. 
Participation rates reported in this section cover adults aged 16-65 excluding students up to the age of 24, who are 
deemed to be in their initial cycle of formal education. The data refer to education and training undertaken in the 
previous year. The results, presented in Figure 5.7 (L), show a strong positive relationship, consistent across countries, 
between participation in adult education and literacy skills. Adults with already high levels of key information-processing 
skills participate the most, while those with lower levels of skills participate the least. 

The countries surveyed fall into five groups: 

■ Group 1: Countries with participation rates exceeding 60%: Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 

■ Group 2: Countries with participation rates between 50% and 60%: Australia, Canada, England/Northern Ireland (UK), 
Estonia, Germany, Ireland, Korea and the United States. 

■ Group 3: Countries with participation rates between 40% and 50%: Austria, the Czech Republic, Japan, Spain and 
Flanders (Belgium). 

■ Group 4: Countries with participation rates between 30% and 40%: Cyprus, 5 Poland and the Slovak Republic. 

■ Group 5: Countries with participation rates below 30%: Italy. 



■ Figure 5.8 (L) ■ 

Likelihood of participating in adult education and training, by level of literacy proficiency 

Adjusted odds ratios of adults participating in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 

by level of proficiency in literacy 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Statistica] ly significant differences are marked in a darker tone. Odds ratios are adjusted for gender, age, educational attainment and labour force status. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the odds of adults scoring at Level 4 or 5. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.8 (L). 
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Part of the reason for the strong relationship between participation in adult education and proficiency in literacy is the 
mutually reinforcing link between the ski 1 1 s assessed and continued learning. Demand for training is likely to be higher 
among individuals with already higher levels of key information-processing ski lis for a number of reasons. They have 
the ski I Is that facilitate learning, they are more likely to be in jobs that demand ongoing training, and they have higher 
levels of education. They may also have other characteristics (e.g. motivation, engagement with work) that encourage 
individuals to learn and/or their employers to support them. Conversely, participation in adult learning helps to develop 
and maintain key information-processing ski I Is, especially when the learning programmes require participants to 
read and write, and confront and solve new problems. In turn, after completing training, workers may be given more 
demanding tasks with higher ski I Is requirements, which allows them to practice and thus maintain their ski I Is. 

These mutually reinforcing aspects create a virtuous cycle for adults with high proficiency and a vicious cycle for those 
with low proficiency. High-skilled adults will be more likely to participate in learning activities that enhance their 
ski I Is - which makes these individuals more likely to continue to benefit from learning opportunities (see Figure 5.8 [L]). 
Conversely, low-skilled adults risk beingtrapped in a situation in which they rarely benefit from adult learning, and their 
ski I Is remain weak or deteriorate over time - which makes it even harder for these individuals to participate in learning 
activities. 

The key policy challenge is to help low-skilled adults break this vicious cycle. Many countries offer subsidised adult 
literacy and numeracy programmes, designed to upgrade the ski lis of low-skilled adults. In addition, policies may 
aim specifically to increase the participation of low-skilled adults in adult learning, for example through targeted 
subsidies (see Box 5.2). Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden are the most successful in extending 
opportunities for adult learning to those adults who score at Level 1 or below (see Figure 5.7 [L]). 



Adults with low levels of education or in low-skilled occupations are less likely to participate in or have 
opportunities to participate in adult learning programmes (OECD, 2003). Providing learning opportunities to this 
group of adults is therefore an important policy issue in many OECD countries. 

The Basic Competence in Working Life Programme (BKA) in Norway, Adult Education Initiative in Sweden, and 
WeGebAU programme in Germany are three examples of learning programmes for adults who have not attained 
upper secondary education (Albrecht et al., 2004; Ericson, 2005). 

In 2006, the Norwegian government launched the BKA programme, which is now administered through Vox, 
the Norwegian Agency for Lifelong Learning. It aims to strengthen basic ski I Is in reading, writing, numeracy and 
information and communication technologies (ICT). Courses are aligned to competence goals under a Framework 
for Basic Ski I Is, developed by Vox, and are adapted to the needs of participants. BKA learning activities are often 
linked with work and other job-related practices. More than 30 000 adults have participated in the programme so 
far (European Commission, 2011). 

The Swedish Adult Education Initiative was implemented in all municipalities in 1997 and ran until 2002 when 
it became the basis for a municipal adult education and training reform. The programme focused on providing 
general basic ski 1 1 s, such as Swedish, English and mathematics, at upper secondary level. More than 10% of the 
overall labourforce participated in this programme between 1997 and 2000. Participation in courses provided by 
the initiative was free of charge. Unemployed participants received supplementary "special education support", 
equivalent to unemployment insurance payments for a maximum of one year. Some studies found that young men 
participating in this initiative had better chances of returning to the labour market compared to those who did not 
take part in the programme (Albrecht et al., 2004; Ericson, 2005). 

The German WeGebAU programme was implemented in 2006 to provide educational support for workers 
without certified vocational qualifications, those with low ski I Is proficiency and older workers to improve their 
employability. The Federal Employment Agency covers the cost of training courses, travel and lodging. In addition, 
participants can receive extra unemployment compensation if they are not able to work while they are taking 
the courses. At the end of the programme, participants received a recognised vocational qualification or partial 
qualification. Some 340 000 adults have participated in the programme since 2006 (Federal Institute for Vocational 
Education and Training , 201 3). 



Box 5.2. Adult education for adults with low skills 
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■ Figure 5.9 (L) ■ 

Participation in adult education and training, by average literacy proficiency 

Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, and percentage of ad u lts participating in adult education 
and training during year prior to the survey 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Students aged 1 6-24 who are considered to still be in their first formal cycle of studies are excluded from the analysis. However, youths aged 1 6-19 
who recently completed or are still in a short duration ISCED 3C or below are included as adult learners. Similarly, youths aged 20-24 who recently completed 
or are still in ISCED 3A, B, C or below are included as adult learners. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.9 (L). 

StatLink tnOFS http://c3x.doi.org/10.1787/88a932902284 
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Participation rates in organised adult learning at the country level 
and average proficiency 

Results of the Survey of Adult Ski I Is show a clear relationship between the extent of participation in organised adult 
learning and the average level of key information-processing ski 1 1 s in a given country (Figure 5.9 [L]). The large variation 
among countries at similar levels of economie development suggests major differences in learning cultures, learning 
opportunities at work, and adult-education structures. This could be interpreted to suggest that the supply of adult 
training programmes is a function of demand (proxied by literacy ski I Is); but the chart also shows that differences in 
participation rates seems to have an impact not only on scores near the top or at the average but also near the bottom 
of the ski I Is distribution. 



WORK-RELATED PRACTICES THAT OPTIMISE THE USE AND DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 

The best way to develop and maintain ski I Is is to use them (see Reder, 2009a; 2009b). Indeed, there is a two-way 
relationship between proficiency in information-processing ski I Is and the practices that require using those ski 1 1 s: 
practice reinforces proficiency, and proficiency facilitates practice. For example, adults with already-high levels of ski I Is 
are more likely to gain access to jobs that require still higher levels of ski Ms. In turn, holding a job that requires regular 
use of literacy, numeracy and problem-solving ski I ls helps to develop and maintain these ski 1 1 s. Several studies have 
found a link between occupations requiring the performance of complex tasks and the level of cognitive ski I Is, even after 
controlling for education (e.g. Andel et al., 2005; Finkei et al., 2009). There are some indications that job complexity has 
an effect on the growth rate of ski I Is (see Schooier, Mulatu and Oates, 1 999; Baldivia, Andrade and Bueno, 2008; Potter, 
Helms and Piassman, 2008); and some research suggests that retirement can lead to cognitive decline (e.g. Bonsang, 
Adam and Perelman, 2010; Mazzonna and Peracchi, 2009). Remaining outside the labour market for long periods can 
also lead to a loss of ski I Is. 

Thus, workers who do not have the opportunity to perform complex tasks involving key information-processing ski I Is may 
be at risk of losing these kinds of ski I Is more rapidly as they age. From a policy perspective, developing and maintaining 
the ski l Is supply is not only a goal of education and training systems, but should also be an aim of workplaces. The use 
of various cognitive and other generic ski I Is at work is considered in more detail in Chapter 4. 

Skills proficiency and the use of skills at work 

Results from the Survey of Adult Skills show a positive relationship between average literacy proficiency and the extent 
of engagement in reading practices at work (Figure 5.10). Adults who engage more in reading at work tend to score at 
higher levels of literacy proficiency. It is not possible to determine whether practices lead to the acquisition of skills or 
whether adults engage in these tasks because they already have greater proficiency. However, adjusting for educational 
attainment and language status reveals that the positive relationship between practice and proficiency is strong. That 
is, adults who practice their literacy skills nearly every day tend to score higher, regardless of their level of education. 
This suggests that there might be practice effects independent of education effects that influence proficiency. Without 
controlling for educational attainment, the relationship is much stronger since there are complementary effects between 
education and practice effects. 

In nearly all cases, adults who engage the least in reading at work (i.e. the two lowest quintiles of distribution) tend to 
score at Level 2 or below. Figures 5.1 1 and 5.12 show a similar pattern between average numeracy proficiency and the 
extent of engagement in numeracy practices at work, and between average literacy proficiency and ICT use at work, 
respectively. 

Occupational structure at the country level and average proficiency 

A country's occupational structure is sign ificantly related to the underlying level and distribution of key information- 
processing skills in that country. Results show that about 21% of the cross-national variation in average proficiency in 
literacy skills is associated with the proportion of adults who work in professional, managerial and technical occupations 
(Figure 5.13 [L]). While this is merely an association and may reflect selection of the most able workers into highly ski I led 
occupations, there is good reason to believe that what happens beyond initial formal education, including the choice of 
occupation and the nature of work to which an individual is exposed, has a significant impact on the development and 
maintenance of literacy skills over a lifetime. It can also suggest that an economy with more people in high-ski I led jobs 
simply has a more highly ski I led workforce that also has greater proficiency in literacy. 
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■ Figure 5.10 ■ 
Reading at work and literacy proficiency 

Relationship between literacy proficiency scores and level of engagement in reading at work, 
adults aged 30-65 employed during year prior to survey 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with each quintile of a reading at work index. No practice of reading is combined with the 
lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects reading at work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading multiple 
types of texts daily or weekly. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.10. 

StatLink ^sfS http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902303 
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■ Figure 5.1 1 ■ 

Numeracy practice at work and numeracy prof iciency 

Relationship between numeracy proficiency scores and level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work, 

adults aged 30-65 employed during year prior to survey 






1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with each quintile of a numeracy practice at work index. No practice of numeracy is 
combined with the lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects numeracy practice at work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest 
practice reflects engagement in multiple types of numeracy-related activities daily or weekly. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panei E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A5.1 1 . 

StatLink *RÏW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902322 
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ICT use at work and literacy prof iciency 

Relationship between literacy proficiency scores and level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work, 
adults aged 30-65 employed during year prior to survey 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with no use and each quintile of a ICT use at work index. The lowest quintile of use generally 
reflects use of ICTs at work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects engagement in multiple types of ICT-related activities daily 
or weekly. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A5.12. 

StatLink mrgjm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902341 
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■ Figure 5.13 (L) ■ 

Occupational structure at the country level, by average literacy proficiency 

Percentage of workers in professional, managerial and technical occupations during previous five years, 

by mean literacy proficiency scores 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.13 (L). 

StatLink ^sfm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902360 



SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND OTHER DAILY PRACTICES THAT HELP TO DEVELOP 
AND MAINTAIN SKILLS 

Practicing skills outside of the work environment may also affect the development and maintenance of key information- 
processing skills over a lifetime. For example, reading outside of work, whether on paper or through the use of ICTs, 
affects the development of literacy skills, and numeracy practices outside of work affect the development of numeracy 
skills. Engaging with a wide variety of text-based content also has an impact on skills development and maintenance 
(Smith, 1996). The indices of reading and numeracy practices used for this analysis incorporate both frequency and 
variety of engagement in corresponding activities. 

Results, presented in Figures 5.14 and 5.16 for literacy and Figure 5.15 for numeracy, suggest that, outside of work, 
adults who engage more frequently in a variety of practices that are relevant to the skills assessed score higher on 
average than those who engage less frequently. As for the previous set of findings, adjustments are made to account for 
the relationship between these types of practices and educational attainment. The results suggest that these activities 
practiced outside of work have an even stronger relationship with the skills assessed than the corresponding activities 
that are practiced at work. In particular, adults who engage very little in reading or in activities involving numeracy 
outside of work score very low in the domains assessed. 
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Reading outside work and literacy proficiency 

Relationship between literacy proficiency scores and level of engagement in reading outside work 






1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with each quintile of a reading outside work index. No practice of reading is combined with 
the lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects reading outside work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading 
multiple types of texts daily or weekly. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regionai or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.1 4. 

StatLink ÏSêsJ» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902379 
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■ Figure 5.1 5 ■ 

Numeracy practice outside work and numeracy proficiency 

Relationship between numeracy proficiency scores and level of engagement 
in numeracy-related practices outside work 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with each quintile of a numeracy practice outside work index. No practice of numeracy is 
combined with the lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects numeracy practice outside work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest 
practice reflects engagement in multiple types of numeracy-related activities daily or weekly. 

Countn'es in Panel A-D are grouped according to regional or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A5.1 5. 

StatLink -^sB http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902398 
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ICT use outside work and literacy prof iciency 

Reiationship between literacy proficiency scores and leve! of engagement in ICT-related practices outside work 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and immigrant and language background. The reference group for which the curves are drawn is 
adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language 
of the assesment. The curves reflect means scores associated with no use and each quintile of a ICT use outside work index. The lowest quintile of use 
generally reflects use of ICTs outside work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects engagement in multiple types of ICT-related 
acti vities dai ly or weekly. 

Countries in Panel A-D are grouped according to regionai or language considerations with the remainder grouped in Panel E-F. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A5.1 6. 
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SUMMARY 



While formal education is found to be the single most important factor related to proficiency, results from the Survey 
of Adult Skills also suggest that there are large variations in proficiency related to the type and level of an individual's 
qualifications, and this varies by country. This is partly due to differences in the quality of education concerning the 
skills measured in the Survey of Adult Skills. It is also due to the fact that literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments can be developed outside of formal education. Indeed, learning does not stop at the 
end of initial schooling. As individuals age and spend more time out of education, a range of other factors, such as 
participation in adult learning activities, the tasks they perform at work, and engagement in activities involving the use 
of literacy, numeracy and problem-solving skills outside of work, become increasingly important for enhancing and 
maintaining these skills. 

Patterns of participation in education and training over a lifetime, providing training for adults, and the nature of job 
tasks are, themselves, a function of different policy decisions relating to how education and training systems and the 
workplace are organised. Understanding the potential role of these various factors in developing and maintaining 
proficiency in information-processing skills and how they function at different stages in life is important, given that most 
advanced countries are confronting the dual challenge of ageing populations and ongoing structural change. 

In addition to the learning that occurs in formal education, reading, whether on a screen or on paper, is found to be 
closely linked to proficiency: adults who read more are likely to be better readers, and better readers are also likely to 
read more. Nevertheless, the findings suggest that access to digital technologies, in the workplace or elsewhere, the 
organisation of work, and the allocation of work tasks make a difference in whether information-processing skills are 
developed and maintained.This implies that policies aimed at improving literacy and numeracy skills among adults must 
ensure that the skills inculcated in education and training programmes are put to use in the workplace. 



1 . A separate report is planned for 2014 to provide additional detailed analyses of results on the problem solving in technology-rich 
environments scale. 

2. The Report of theTaskforce on the Aging of the American Workforce (2008) estimated that between 2004 and 2014, the labour force 
participation rate in the US is projected to increase by 42.3% for people aged 55-64, and by 74% for people aged 65 and older. 

3. Period effects are also a possibility, but generally cannot be identified with any certainty (see Winship and Harding, 2010). Period 
effects are similar to cohort effects, but the term is often reserved for effects that could have affected everyone at the time of the 
assessment. Such occasion-specific influences may include economie conditions such as a recession or crisis. 

4. A negative relationship between cognitive skills, such as reasoning, episodic memory, vocabulary or processing speed, and age 
as well as literacy, numeracy and problem solving has been consistently found in a wide range of studies conducted from different 
disciplinary perspectives (e.g. cognitive scientists, gerontologists, medical doctors, educationalists) and based on different methods 
(e.g. cross-sectional designs, longitudinal designs) (see Desjardins and Warnke, 201 2). Such relationships have been observed since the 
1 930s (Jones and Conrad, 1 933). 

5. See notes below. 
Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises theTurkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 



Notes 
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This chapter details how proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem 
solving, as measured by the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), is positively 
associated with other aspects of well-being, including labour market 
participation, employment, earnings, health, participation in associative 
or volunteer activities, and an individual's sense of having influence on 
the political process. It suggests that improvements in the teaching of 
literacy and numeracy in schools and in programmes for adults with 
poor literacy and numeracy skills and limited familiarity with information 
and communication technologies may provide considerable economie 
returns for both individuals and society. 
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To what extent does proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments make 
a difference to the well-being of individuals and nations? Previous chapters of this report have examined the level 
and distribution of these ski I Is among countries and different groups in the population as well as the relationship 
between proficiency and factors that are thought to help develop and maintain ski 1 1 s proficiency. This chapter examines 
the relationships between proficiency and the following aspects of individual and social well-being: participation in 
the labour market, employment, earnings, health, participation in associative or volunteer activities, and the sense of 
influence on the political process. 

Among the main findings: 

■ Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is positively and independently 
associated with the probability of participating in the labour market and of being employed and earning higher 
wages. After the effects of educational attainment are taken into account, an increase of one Standard deviation in an 
individual's literacy proficiency (46 score points) is associated with a 20% increase in the probability of participating 
in the labour market and a 10% increase in the probability of being employed as opposed to being unemployed. An 
increase of one Standard deviation in literacy proficiency is also associated with an 8% increase in hourly wages, on 
average across countries. 

■ The strength of the relationship between proficiency and labour market participation, employment and wages varies 
considerably among countries. This is likely to reflect differences in institutional arrangements (such as wage setting) 
as well as the relative weight given to educational qualifications and other factors in employers' hiring, promotion and 
wage-setting decisions. 

■ Educational qualifications and proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments 
reflect different aspects of individuals' human capital that are separately identified and valued in the labour market. 

■ Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is positively associated with 
other aspects of well-being. In all countries, individuals who score at lower levels of proficiency on the literacy scale 
are more likely than those with higher levels of proficiency to report poor health, believe that they have little impact 
on the political process, and not to participate in associative or volunteer activities. In most countries, individuals with 
lower proficiency are also more likely than those with higher proficiency to have low levels of trust in others. 

The results suggest that, independent of policies designed to increase participation in education and training, 
improvements in the teaching of literacy and numeracy in schools and programmes for adults with poor literacy and 
numeracy skills and limited familiarity with ICTs may provide considerable economie and social returns for individuals 
and society a whole. 1 

SKILLS PROFICIENCY, LABOUR MARKET STATUS AND WAGES 

To the extent that workers' productivity is related to the knowledge and skills they possess, and that wages reflect such 
productivity, albeit imperfectly, individuals with more skills should expect higher returns from labour market participation 
and would thus be more likely to participate. Most studies use educational qualifications attained in the past as a proxy 
for individuals' current productive potential when investigating the returns to investments in human capital; only a few 
recent studies examine the return on skills development (Leuven et al., 2004; Tyler, 2004). In contrast, the Survey of 
Adult Skills (PIAAC) measures key information-processing skills directly, and so can provide more precise information on 
how an individual's current proficiency in those skills influences their likelihood to work and their wages. 2 

While previous chapters described the distribution of proficiency in the domains of literacy, numeracy and problem 
solving in technology-rich environments for the entire population, this section reviews these data with reference to the 
labour market status of the survey respondents - i.e. whether they are employed, unemployed or inactive - as well as 
to their earnings. 

Proficiency and labour market status 

Considering first the group of employed individuals (Figure 6.1), only a minority score in the top two levels (Level 4 
or 5) in either literacy or numeracy (14%- 1 5%, on average) and about the same proportion (1 3%-1 5%, on average) have 
the lowest level of proficiency. Differences across countries are marked: Italy and Spain have particularly large shares 
of workers at the bottom of the distribution and a smaller-than-average share at the top in both literacy and numeracy, 
whereas the opposite is true in Japan, Finland and the Slovak Republic. More generally, in all countries, including those 
with the highest levels of GDP per capita, such as Norway and the United States, a substantial proportion of workers 
score at low levels in both literacy and numeracy. 
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■ Figure 6.1 ■ 
Workers' prof iciency levels 

Percentage of workers at each level of proficiency, by skills domain 

■ Level 1 and below □ No computer experience/Failed ICT core 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of workers in Levels 2 and 3 of problem solving in technology-rich environments. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Tables A6.1 (L), A6.1 (N) and A6.1 (P). 

StatLink ima7» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932902436 



Strikingly, a majority of employed individuals in all countries either do not display proficiency or score at or below 
Level 1 on the problem solving in technology-rich environments scale. In many cases, this majority is substantial (for 
example, about 66% in Korea and 59% in the Slovak Republic and the United States). Conversely, only about 6% of 
workers, on average, score at the highest level in problem solving in technology-rich environments (Level 3). However, 
caution is advised when interpreting the results for problem solving in technology-rich environments because not all 
of the employed respondents completed the problem-solving assessment module. Scores for problem solving are not 
available for around 10% of all employed respondents, on average, ranging from a low of less than 4% in Sweden and 
the Netherlands to a high of 24% in Korea. In Figure 6.1 , this group is shown below the lowest-scoring group, with the 
assumption that the group's performance in the test would have been poorer than the lowest performers. In addition, an 
average of about 1 0% of workers refused to take the computer-based test altogether. They may have done so because of 
insufficiënt familiarity with ICTs, but there is no way to verify this. Thus, this group is classified separately in Figure 6.1 . 

When the total population is divided into the three Standard labour market groups - i.e. employed, unemployed and 
inactive - the average proficiency in literacy among the employed population is generally higher than that among 
unemployed and inactive individuals (Figure 6.2 [L]). However, the differences in proficiency are surprisingly small. 3 
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Across all participating countries, the average literacy score of employed individuals is about 13 score points higher 
(about 5%) than the average score of unemployed adults, which, in turn, is almost identical to that of the inactive. 

This relatively small difference can be partly attributed to the high incidence of unemployment among young people, 
who are generally more proficient than their older counterparts. The difference in proficiency between the employed 
and the long-term unemployed - those who have been unemployed for 12 months or more - is larger. When only the 
long-term unemployed are used in the comparison, the difference in proficiency increases by 9 score points, from about 
13 to 22 score points, on average. 



■ Figure 6.2 (L) ■ 
Mean literacy score, by labour force status 
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Countries are ranked in descending order ofworkers' mean literacy score. 
Source: Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A6.2 (L). 
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Overall, while there is a relatively large pool of ski I led individuals who are out of work, either unemployed or inactive, 
some caveats are in order. First, it is important to keep in mind that while some unemployed individuals may have 
scores in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments that are similar to those of employed 
individuals, they may lack other key skills needed to get a job, for example, job-specific skills or generic skills frequently 
required at work, such as self-organising skills. Second, some inactivity might be voluntary and temporary, such as 
among young people who are still engaged in full-time education or ski I led women who are caring for family members. 
At the same time, to the extent that literacy is a proxy for a more comprehensive set of competencies, the relatively high 
proficiency found among unemployed individuals is important for labour-market policy. Mismatches between people's 
skills and the skill requirements of jobs, in addition to various institutional constraints, are likely to be preventing ski I led 
people from engaging in employment or looking for work. 
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Proficiency, employment and wages 

Another way of looking at the link between labour market outcomes and proficiency is to determine how many 
individuals, at each proficiency level, are employed, unemployed or inactive (Figure 6.3 [L]). From this viewpoint, both 
unemployment and inactivity are more common among the least ski I led (Level 1 or below). For example, on average, 
about 57% of those individuals who score at or below Level 1 are employed, 7% are unemployed, and the remaining 
36% are inactive. Among the most proficient individuals, who score at Level 4 or 5, 79% are employed, about 4% are 
unemployed, and 1 7% are inactive. 

This finding highlights the importance of taking stock of the ski lis held by unemployed individuals at the start of a period 
of unemployment, both in the domains assessed by the Survey of Adult Ski I Is and in other key areas relevant to labour 
market needs, including job-specific and generic ski I Is. This would help public employment services to identify the most 
appropriate course of action for each job-seeker. 

Hourly wages are strongly associated with proficiency levels (Figure 6.4 [L]). 4 On average across countries, the median 
hourly wage of workers scoring at Level 4 or 5 on the literacy scale is 61% higher than that of workers scoring at or 
below Level 1 . Differences in returns as proficiency increases vary across countries, more so than for employment status. 
In several countries, such as the Czech Republic, Estonia, Poland, the Slovak Republic and Sweden, the distribution of 
wages appears to be rather compressed; at the other extreme, returns to greater proficiency appear to be extremely large 
in the United States, Korea, Ireland, Canada and Germany. 

However, the relationship between proficiency levels and hourly wages is not linear: there is significant overlap in 
the distribution of wages by proficiency level within and across countries. For instance, within countries, the top 
25% best-paid Korean and Japanese workers scoring at Level 2 in literacy earn more than the median hourly wage of 
those scoring at Level 4 or 5 (Figure 6.4 [L]). Similarly across countries, workers scoring at Level 2 in the United States 
earn higher median hourly wages than workers scoring at Level 4 or 5 in the Czech Republic, Estonia, Poland and 
the Slovak Republic, raising interesting issues concerning work-related migration. 

How these relcttionships are affected by other individual and job characteristics 

The relationships between proficiency levels and employment chances and hourly wages presented above could be the 
result of simple compositional effects. Most important, proficiency could simply be the reflection of higher educational 
attainment, which, in turn, affects wages as well as the likelihood of labour force participation and employment. This 
section shows that this is not the case, and that proficiency plays an important and independent role as a determinant of 
success in the labour market, over and above the role played by formal education. 

The relationship between labour market participation, employment and wages, on the one hand, and ski I Is proficiency on 
the other is explored in more detail using simple linear regressions or logistic models and adjusting for several individual 
characteristics, including years of education. 5 To interpret the results correctly, it must be borne in mind that, although it 
may be intuitive that higher levels of proficiency facilitate employment or active participation in the labour market and 
raise wages, causation is not necessarily self-evident. For example, employment may itself favour the acquisition of skills. 6 

Literacy proficiency, education and labour force participation 

An individual who scores one Standard deviation higher than another on the literacy scale (around 46 score points) is 20% 
more likely to participate in the labour market- i.e. to work or be looking for work (the relative probability being 1 .2, see 
Figure 6.5 [L]). 7 This effect is computed holding constant the level of education (as well as all the other variables in the 
control set) - in other words, by comparing the likelihood of labour force participation among individuals with different 
levels of literacy proficiency, but who have spent the same number of years in education. Such a calculation is possible 
because of the imperfect overlap of education and proficiency, as discussed in previous chapters. If such a comparison 
were conducted without holding education constant, one Standard deviation increase in literacy proficiency would be 
associated with a 36% rise in the probability of participation, suggesting that education and proficiency have, for the 
most part, distinct and separate effects, a finding that is confirmed in all of the analyses presented later in this chapter. 

The link between proficiency and labour force participation is strongest in Sweden and Finland, where an increase 
of 46 points on the literacy scale raises the probability of being employed or looking for work by 56% and 43%, 
respectively. On the other hand, it is weakest in Estonia and Poland, where the likelihood of labour force participation 
increases by 1 5% and 1 6%, respectively, following a 46-point rise in the literacy score. 
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■ Figure 6.3 (L) ■ 
Employment status, by literacy proficiency level 
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Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A6.3 (L). 
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■ Figure 6.4 (L) ■ 
Distri bution of wages, by literacy proficiency level 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Note: Employees only. Hourly wages, including bonuses, in purchasing-power-parity-adjusted USD. 

Countries are listed in alphabetical order. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A6.4 (L). 
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■ Figure 6.5 (L) ■ 

Effect of education and literacy proficiency on labour market participation 

Odds ratios showing the effect of education and literacy proficiency on the likelihood of participating 
in the labour market among adults not in formal education 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Results are adjusted for gender, age, marital and foreign-born status. The odds ratios correspond to a one-standard-deviation increase in 
proficiency/years of education. Statistically significant values are shown in darker tones. Years of education have a Standard deviation of 3.05, literacy has 
a Standard deviation of 45.76. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the odds ratios of proficiency. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A6.5 (L). 

StatLink SSsW http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902512 



Along with proficiency, more years spent in school increase the chances of labour force participation. More specifically, 
an additional three years in education, corresponding to one Standard deviation of years of education across all countries 
in the sample, are associated with a 45% increase in the probability of labour force participation. 8 

On the basis of these results, it is possible to compare the likelihood of labour market participation for individuals with 
different combinations of education and proficiency. For example, moving up by three proficiency levels on the literacy 
scale - approximately three Standard deviations on that scale - and keeping education constant would improve the 
likelihood of labour force participation by about 60%. An improvement of the same size would take an additional four 
years of education to achieve, keeping proficiency in literacy constant. 

The most important result of this analysis, which is confirmed in almost all countries, albeit to different extents, is that 
proficiency, beyond that acquired through initial education, plays an independent and sizeable role in the likelihood that 
an adult will participate in the labour force. This highlights the importance of lifelong learning and the development of skills 
beyond school. The separate effects of proficiency and education on labour force participation may be due to a number 
of factors. First, literacy is one of many skills and bodies of knowledge developed in formal education, all of which are 
jointly captured by the estimated effect of educational attainment. In addition, as noted in Chapter 5, there is substantial 
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variation in literacy proficiency among individuals with similar levels of education. Second, employers can readily "see" 
a prospective employee's educational qualifications when hiring; ski I Is, such as literacy, are only seen during work. As a 
result, the effects of ski I Is on labour force participation are not as direct as those of educational qualifications. 

Literacy proficiency, education and employment 

Active participants in the labour market include both individuals who are employed and those actively looking for work. 
Is, then, the positive association between literacy proficiency and labour market participation driven by a correlation 
with employment or with unemployment? An adult who scores 46 points higher on the literacy scale is 1 0% more likely 
to be employed, keeping education constant (see Figure 6.6 [L]). On the other hand, an adult with three additional 
years of schooling is 49% more likely to be employed. Given these results, it can be inferred that the effect of literacy 
proficiency on labour market participation (estimated at 20%) is largely the result of its association with a greater 
likelihood of employment. 9 The same holds for years of education, which has an effect of a similar magnitude on both 
participation and employment. 10 

■ Figure 6.6 (L) ■ 

Effect of education and literacy proficiency on the likelihood of being employed 

Adjusted odds ratios showing the effect of education and literacy on the likelihood 
of being employed rather than unemployed among adults not in formal education 
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Notes: Results are adjusted for gender, age, marital and foreign-born status. The odds ratios correspond to a one Standard deviation increase in 
literacy/years of education. Statistically significant values are shown in darker tones. Years of education have a Standard deviation of 3.05, literacy has a 
Standard deviation of 45.76. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the odds ratios of proficiency. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012), Table A6.6 (L). 
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Analysis of survey results also finds that young people enjoy the highest returns to schooling, while the role of ski I Is 
proficiency is similar across all age groups (young, prime-age and older workers). This is consistent with the notion that, 
when evaluating young job candidates with little work experience, employers attach high importance to educational 
qualifications in the absence of other information on the quality of potential employees. On the other hand, for older 
workers with longer labour market experience, educational attainment is just one of the many pieces of information 
available about their qualities as employees. 

Overall, these findings suggest that improving literacy, numeracy and problem-solving ski 1 1 s would have a significant 
impact on the likelihood of labour force participation and employment, beyond encouraging participation in education 
and training. Improving the quality of instruction in reading and mathematics in schools, for example, could have long- 
term beneficial effects, as could improving the quality and broadening the availability of adult learning opportunities. 

Wage returns to proficiency and schooling 

Proficiency and schooling have significant and distinct effects on hourly wages. 11 The increase in wages associated with 
one Standard deviation rise in literacy proficiency ranges from less than 5% in Denmark, Finland and Italy, to above 1 0% 
in the United States and England/Northern Ireland (UK) (Figure 6.7 [L]). 12 The effect of years of education on wages is 
larger, ranging from 7% in Sweden to more than 25% in Poland and the Slovak Republic. 



■ Figure 6.7 (L) ■ 

Effect of education and literacy proficiency on wages 

Percentage change in wages associated with a one Standard deviation change in years of education 

and proficiency in literacy 
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Notes: Coefficients from the OLS regression of log hourly wages on years of education and proficiency, directly interpreted as percentage effects on wages. 
Coefficients adjusted for age, gender, foreign-born status and tenure. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1st and 99th percentiles. All 
values are statistically significant. The regression sample includes only employees. Years of education have a Standard deviation of 3.05, literacy has a 
Standard deviation of 45.76. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the effect of proficiency. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A6.7 (L). 
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Part of the effect of proficiency on hourly wages may be based on the type of tasks and responsibilities workers are 
expected to carry out in their job. To check whether this is the case, one can also adjust the estimates by indicators 
of ski I Is use at work. Unsurprisingly, the inclusion of skills-use variables weakens the effect of both education and 
proficiency on wages by about a third, on average. 13 In about half of the countries, co-operative ski lis, influence and 
task discretion, are positively and significantly correlated with wages, while dexterity is negatively and significantly 
correlated with wages. Also, in all countries but one, the use of physical ski 1 1 s is negatively and significantly correlated 
with wages. Similarly, the use of information-processing ski 1 1 s, such as writing, ICT and problem solving, is positively 
and significantly correlated with wages. The fact that ski 1 1 s use, over and above general proficiency and education, 
influences wages strengthens the findings on ski I Is mismatch presented in Chapter 4. 

Overall, the number of years of education tends to have a smaller impact on wages in countries with a more compressed 
wage distribution, such as the Nordic countries, Italy and Flanders (Belgium) (see OECD, 2013). By contrast, greater 
proficiency and educational attainment are associated with significantly higher wages in Korea, the Slovak Republic and 
the United States, all of which have relatively high earnings inequality. However, this only suggests a link between the 
earnings distribution and returns to education, as other factors affect the ranking of countries. For instance, Canada - 
a country with a rather dispersed earnings distribution - shows average returns to education, while Germany and Poland - 
where earnings inequality is relatively low - show relatively high returns to education. 

Further analyses of the survey data show that these results are only marginally driven by compositional effects. Differences 
between age groups and gender in returns to education and proficiency are small. 14 The returns to education as seen in 
hourly wages are slightly higher for men than for women, but differences between the genders in returns to proficiency 
vary. Contrary to what was found for labour force participation, the number of years of education appears to have a 
stronger influence on wages among prime-age and older workers compared to young workers. While this result appears 
to be counterintuitive, the differences are small. 

Finally, all of the above analyses assume that the effects of educational attainment and proficiency on wages are 
independent, while some recent research suggests that this may not be the case. Indeed, in the recent past, several OECD 
countries have reported a sharp increase in wage inequality at the very top of the earnings distribution (Lemieux, 2006; 
OECD, 2011). One popular explanation for this is that the returns to education are significantly larger for the most 
educated individuals. Analysis of results from the Survey of Adult Ski I Is confirms this hypothesis. In over half of the 
countries, estimates of returns to proficiency increase with qualification levels (Figure 6.8 [L]), pointing to larger returns 
to training for those who are already highly proficient. Butthereare exceptions. In Poland, theCzech Republic, Australia, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Japan, Denmark and Estonia, increasing proficiency among those with the least education has 
beneficial effects that are at least as great as those for upper secondary graduates. In Flanders (Belgium) and Italy, upper 
secondary graduates stand to gain the most from increases in proficiency. More generally, in line with earlier findings in 
this chapter, the distribution of returns to proficiency by qualification level tends to be more compressed in the Nordic 
countries, notably, Norway, Finland and Sweden. On the other hand, it is more dispersed in Germany, Canada, Estonia 
and Korea. 

These results suggest that educational attainment and proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments reflect different aspects of individuals' human capital, each of which has independent 
and statistically significant effects on wages. Educational attainment, either in itself or expressed as years of education, 
represents a wider set of knowledge and ski I Is, including job- and domain-specific competencies, as well as personal 
attributes, than does proficiency in the three domains tested in the Survey of Adult Ski lis. Since it is more difficult for 
a prospective employer to assess ski I Is than qualifications, the relative strength of the influence of years of education 
and proficiency on wages may also reflect the fact that wage negotiations that occur during hiring are based on the 
observable characteristics of individuals, i.e. qualifications, and have a lasting impact on wages. In the course of the 
employment relationship, employers learn more about the competencies of their employees, which is then translated 
into the effect of proficiency on wages (Pinkston, 2009). However, the fact that proficiency has an independent 
influence on wages, beyond that of educational attainment, confirms the importance of acquiring ski 1 1 s throughout 
a lifetime. Differences across countries in the magnitude of the effects are heavily influenced by how wages are 
distributed across occupations and, in turn, by the labour market institutions, such as minimum wages and unions, 
that affect that distribution. 
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■ Figure 6.8 (L) ■ 



Effect of literacy prof iciency on wages, by educational attainment 

Percentage change in wages associated with a one Standard deviation change in proficiency in literacy, 

by educational attainment 
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1 . See notes at the end of this chapter. 

Notes: Coefficients from the OLS regression of log hourly wages on proficiency, directly interpreted as percentage effects on wages. Coefficients adjusted 
for age, gender, foreign-born status and tenure. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. The regression sample 
includes only employees. Literacy has a Standard deviation of 45.76. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of the effect of literacy proficiency on wages for upper seconday-educated employees. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012), Table A6.8 (L). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932902569 

SOCIAL OUTCOMES OF LITERACY, NUMERACY AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
IN TECHNOLOGY-RICH ENVIRONMENTS 

The report by the Commission on the Measurement of Economie Performance and Social Progress (Stiglitz, Sen and 
Fitoussi, 2009) reflects a growing interest in the competencies needed to achieve social and personal well-being, 
understood in a broad way, in addition to those believed to be essential for economie success. It is widely accepted that 
ski I Is affect people's lives and the well-being of countries in ways that go far beyond what can be measured by labour 
market earnings and economie growth; but less is known about the role of specific ski I Is, such as literacy, numeracy and 
problem solving in technology-rich environments, on social and economie well-being. 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is collected information on four dimensions of well-being: the level of trust in others; political 
efficacy or the sense of influence on the political process; participation in associative, religious, political or charity activities 
(volunteering); and self-assessed health status. Overall, literacy proficiency has a positive relationship with all four of the 
outcomes considered, net of the effects of education, socio-economic background, age, gender and immigrant background. 
Lower levels of literacy proficiency are associated with a lower sense of political efficacy and poor self-assessed health 
in nearly all participating countries. In most countries, low literacy proficiency is associated with lower levels of trust, 
and, in nearly all countries, it is associated with lower participation in voluntary and associative activities (Figure 6.9 [L]). 
The strength of the associations varies considerably between countries. Japan and Finland stand out as the countries in 
which the association of literacy proficiency and the outcomes concerned is weakest, and the United States, Germany, 
Canada, Australia, England/Northern Ireland (UK) and Sweden as among the countries or regions in which the associations 
are strongest. Although country-specific patterns can vary, the overall results and strength of the relationships are similar on 
both the numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments scales. 
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Box 6.1 . The STEP Ski I Is Measurement Study: A ski lis survey 
in low- and middle-income countries 

The World Bank's STEP measurement study was launched in 2010 to gather more evidence on the level and 
distribution of ski I Is - including socio-emotional skills - relevant to the labour market in the adult populations 
of developing countries. The study consisted of one survey for individuals and one for employers. The individual 
survey contained three modules focused on cognitive skills, job specific skills and socio-emotional skills. In 
addition to collecting self-reported information regarding reading, writing and numeracy, the cognitive module 
involved administering a direct assessment of reading literacy based on the Survey of Adult Skills instruments. 

Eight countries participated in the first wave of data collection, which took place in 2011: Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ghana, Laos, Sri Lanka, Ukraine, Vietnam, and theYunnan province of China. The second wave, which took place 
in 2012-13, involved five countries: Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kenya and Macedonia. 

Cognitive skills are defined as the "ability to understand complex ideas, to adapt effectively to the environment, to 
learn from experience, to engage in various forms of reasoning, to overcome obstacles by taking thought". Literacy, 
numeracy, and the ability to solve abstract problems are all cognitive skills. The STEP Survey asked respondents to 
report on their use of such skills in daily life and at work (if they work). 

The STEP direct assessment of reading literacy mentioned above involved two versions. The first used an extended 
version of the paper-based literacy assessment administered by the Survey of Adult Skills as well as the latter's 
reading components assessment. This was implemented in Armenia, Bolivia, Colombia, Georgia, Ghana, Kenya, 
Ukraine and Vietnam. The second used the literacy core test from the Survey of Adult Skills only, and was 
implemented in Laos, Macedonia, Sri Lanka and the Yunnan province of China. The STEP literacy assessment was 
designed with the objective of recording results on the literacy scale of the Survey of Adult Skills. 

Socio-emotional skills relate to traits covering multiple domains (social, emotional, personality, behaviours, 
attitudes, etc). Modules were specifically developed to gather information on respondents' personality, behaviour, 
and preferences. The survey built on the "Big Five" personality traits: openness, conscientiousness, extraversion, 
agreeableness, and neuroticism. Measures of grit and hostility bias were also included. The survey also included a 
module aimed at assessing respondents' time and risk preferences. 

Job-specific skills are task-related and build on a combination of cognitive and non-cognitive skills. The STEP 
survey included a wide range of questions relating to such skills, e.g. computer use. 

Results are available for five countries: Bolivia, Laos, Sri Lanka, Vietnam and theYunnan province of China. Some 
of the initial findings from the individual survey module are presented below. 

Self-reported cognitive skills 

Most adults read regularly; however, the intensity of reading varies widely. In each of the five countries at least 
85% of adults read regularly, whether at work or in daily life, with the exception of Sri Lanka, where this is true 
of about 77% of adults. However, across countries, there are stark contrasts in the intensity of reading activity. 

Most adults use numeracy skills regularly. Numeracy skills are used regularly by over 90% of adults, with the 
exception of the Yunnan province of China, where 80% of adults report doing some math in the context of daily 
life or at work. As is the case with reading skills, there are sharp differences in the intensity of numeracy skills use 
across age groups. Younger adults (15-24 year-olds) are more likely to use numeracy more intensively than their 
older peers. 

There is a high correlation between the use of skills and educational attainment. The proportion of adults who 
reported reading regularly rises with level of educational attainment. Reading intensity is also correlated with 
educational attainment. In all countries, adults who have completed lower secondary education or higher display 
a greater intensity of reading (medium and high intensity). 

Assessed cognitive skills 

Over 80% of adults pass the literacy threshold in most countries. In four of the five countries, more than 80% of 
adults pass the core test (i.e. get at least three out of eight items correct); in Laos, only 67% of adults reached the 
literacy threshold. 
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There are differences between self-reported and direct assessment of reading literacy. In the case of Laos and 
Bolivia, the percentage of adults who reported that they read regularly is higher than the percentage of adults who 
passed the literacy core module. The opposite was found in Sri Lanka, Vietnam and the Yunnan province of China, 
where the percentage of adults who reported regular reading was lower than the percentage of adults who passed 
the core module. 

The relationship between reading literacy and gender varies by country. In Sri Lanka, Vietnam and the Yunnan 
province of China, the proportion of men and women who passed the core module is similar. However, in the 
case of Laos and Bolivia, men had higher pass rates than women. 

There is a correlation between age and performance in most countries. With the exception of the Yunnan province 
of China, where all age cohorts perform similarly, 15-24 year-olds outperform 25-49 year-olds and 50-64 year- 
olds. Laos has the largest gap in performance between the youngest and the oldest cohorts. 

Educational attainment is positively related to performance. In all countries except the Yunnan province of 
China, adults with primary education or less are more likely to get fewer than three responses correct. Interestingly, 
there is little difference in performance between adults with completed secondary and post-secondary education, 
probably because the core assessment is designed to screen adults with low literacy. 

Respondents have better skills in recognising print vocabulary than in sentence processing or passage 
comprehension. Respondents demonstrate the ability to recognise words that represent everyday objects but have 
greater difficulty processing sentences and passages. 

Socio-emotional skills 

As respondents' age increases, there is an increase in conscientiousness and stability, a decrease in openness, and 
no change in agreeableness and extraversion. A correlation was found between personality traits and age. In three 
of the five countries, conscientiousness and stability increase with age, while in Bolivia and the Yunnan province 
of China, these two traits remain stable across all age groups. 

Within countries, there are differences in personality related to gender. In all five countries, men are more 
emotionally stable than women. Also, men are more open to experiences than women, except in Bolivia and the 
Yunnan province of China. No differences in agreeableness and extraversion related to gender are found in the 
five STEP countries. 

Socio-emotional skills are correlated with educational attainment. In all STEP countries, greater openness and 
higher levels of conscientiousness are correlated with a higher level of education; neuroticism seems negatively 
correlated. Extraversion and agreeableness are not significantly correlated with education. 

Outcomes 

ICT and generic skills are associated with higher earnings. Greater use of cognitive skills (reading and numeracy) 
is associated with higher earnings for both wage earners and self-employed workers. In most countries, more 
frequent reading and using mathematics at an advanced level are associated with higher earnings. Interestingly, 
the basic reading literacy assessment score is positively correlated with employees' wages in all five countries, but 
is statistically significant only in Laos and Sri Lanka. 

Job-specific skills matter in most countries, both for wage earners and self-employed workers. In most countries, 
computer use and intensity of use is associated with higher earnings. Greater use of skills, such as cognitive 
challenge (thinking and learning new things), and the degree of freedom in a job are all associated with greater 
earnings. In most countries, operating heavy machinery does not seem to be related to earnings. 

Higher scores on socio-emotional skills scales are correlated with greater earnings, but no particular skill can 
be singled out as being important in all countries. Openness to experience is associated with greater earnings 
for wage earners in Bolivia and Laos and for self-employed workers in Sri Lanka and Vietnam. Better grit is 
associated with higher wages in Bolivia, Vietnam and the Yunnan province of China, but not at all for the earnings 
of self-employed workers. Conscientiousness is significantly associated with earnings for self-employed workers in 
Bolivia and the Yunnan province of China, but not with the earnings of wage earners. 
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■ Figure 6.9 (L) ■ 

Low literacy proficiency and negative social outcomes 

Odds ratio showing the likelihood of adults scoring at or below Level i in literacy reporting low levels of trust 
and political efficacy, fair or poor health, or of not participating in volunteer activities (adjusted) 
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Notes: Estimates that are not statistically different from the reference group are not shown. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the difference between the maximum and the minimum odds ratios for the four social outcomes. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table A6.9 (L). 
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The relationship between information-processing skills and indicators of social well-being is complex (see Box 6.2). 
Given the importance of text-based information found in newspapers, websites, books and magazines as a source of 
knowledge and information about the world, higher levels of proficiency in accessing, interpreting and analysing this 
information may be associated with a greater understanding of society and how its institutions operate, and of the 
beliefs, motivations and behaviour of others. Knowledge may also be associated with a greater sense of control over 
one's life. For example, the concept of health literacy (Rudd, Kirsch and Yamamoto, 2004) links health outcomes with the 
ability to understand and process information relating to health, from basic information on appropriate dosages found 
on medicine bottles to the contents of materials distributed as part of public-health campaigns. 

Trust 

Trust is the bedrock of democracy. Without trust in others and in the rule of law, all relationships, whether business, 
political or social, function less efficiently. The foundations of trust are established on three complementary levels: trust 
as an individual trait, trust as a relationship, and trust as a cultural rule (Sztompka, 1999). For an individual, certain 
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ski I Is may lead to trust in others. For example, key information-processing ski I Is may enable people to understand better 
the motives and aspirations of others and the conditions under which these may be shown. Ski I Is may also enable 
people to forge trust by fostering lasting relationships with the aim of accomplishing mutually rewarding outcomes. Key 
information-processing ski I Is might be particularly helpful for fostering understanding and mutually rewarding social 
action through text-based communication, such as through newspapers, pamphlets and blogs. 

People might be more inclined to trust others who are more like them or share some similar values. Thus, proficiency in 
ski I Is may have an indirect role in building trust in others through its effects on social inequality or on the geographical 
and social sorting of people according to the opportunities and outcomes related to key information-processing ski 1 1 s. 
In other words, a highly ski I led person may be more likely to trust another highly ski I led person, but not necessarily a 
low-skilled person, and vice-versa. When this happens, intra-community trust is high, but inter-community trust is low 
(Desjardins, 2008; OECD 2007). By extension, a high degree of inequality between low- and high-ski lied people may 
breed distrust. These two scenarios are not mutually exclusive, and indicate different forms of social exclusion and poor 
social cohesion. However, without community-level data, it is not possible to distinguish more precisely between the 
causes of lack of trust. 



■ Figure 6.10 (L) ■ 
Trust and literacy proficiency 

Odds ratio showing the likelihood of ad u lts reporting low levels of trust, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 
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Trust in others declines with proficiency levels (Figure 6.10 [L]). On average, adults who score at or below Level 1 in 
literacy have about two times the odds of reporting that they trust others very little compared to adults who score at Level 
4 or 5. The patterns are similar in most countries, but the relationship is stronger in some countries than in others. The 
relationship between literacy and trust in others is particularly strong in Australia, Denmark and Norway, while it is weak 
in the Slovak Republic, Estonia, Spain, Korea and Japan. As mentioned above, different mechanisms may be at play in 
different countries, depending on the socio-cultural and socio-political context. 

Volunteering 

It is still unclear how key information-processing ski I Is are linked to volunteering. One possibility is that such ski I Is 
motivate people to volunteer by instilling a sense that they have something to offer. Another is that these kinds of ski 1 1 s 
may help people to be aware of others around them and of the complex processes involved in society (Pring, 1999), 
creating an interest in participating in the processes of social change. 

The Survey of Adult Ski I Is results reveal that adults with higher levels of ski I Is are more likely to report that they engage 
in volunteer activities (Figure 6.1 1 [L]). On average across countries, adults who score at Level 4 or 5 have over two 
times the odds of reporting that they engage in volunteer activities compared to adults who score at or below Level 1 . 



■ Figure 6.1 1 (L) ■ 

Volunteering and literacy proficiency 

Odds ratio showing the likelihood of adults participating in volunteer activities, 
by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 
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The patterns are similar in most countries, but the relationship is much stronger in some than in others. The relationship 
between literacy and volunteering is strong in Canada, Australia, England/Northern Ireland (UK), the United States and 
Germany, while it is weakest in Japan and Austria. 

Political efficacy 

The link between key information-processing ski I Is and political efficacy might be similar to that for volunteering. 
Certain ski 1 1 s may make people feel more powerful by instilling a sense of control and making people feel that they can 
make a difference. In addition, ski I Is are needed to understand the political issues facing a country (Campbell, 2006). 
For example, literacy ski 1 Is are essential for keeping up with current affairs through text-based sources of information. 
Information-processing ski I Is, in general, also allow for a broader range of learning experiences through which individuals 
can develop a better understanding of the complexities of society. 

Results reveal that adults with lower levels of ski I Is are more likely to report feeling a low level of political efficacy 
(Figure 6.12 [L]). On average across countries, adults who score at or below Level 1 have more than two times the odds 
of reporting that they don't think that people like them have any say about what the government does compared to 
adults who score at Level 4 or 5. Again, the patterns are similar in most countries, but the relationship is much stronger 
in some than others. The relationship between literacy and political efficacy is strongest in Germany and Estonia, while 
it is weakest in Spain and Ireland. 

■ Figure 6.12 (L) ■ 

Political efficacy and literacy proficiency 

Odds ratio showing the likelihood of adults reporting low levels of political efficacy, 
by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 
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Notes: Statistica! ly significant differences are marked in a darker tone. Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and 
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Health 

The health benefits of being ski I led are potentially large (OECD 2010; 2007). There is a clear incentive for governments 
to contain healthcare costs and to understand how ski I Is may play a role in achieving this end. People need information- 
processing ski 1 1 s to cope with modern healthcare systems, which are becoming increasingly complex and sophisticated 
(Bernhardt, Brownfield and Parker, 2005). In addition, individuals are increasingly being expected to assume more 
responsibility for managing their health and well-being, including by processing large quantities of health-related 
information. 

Adults with lower levels of ski I Is in literacy are more likely to report having a fair to poor health (Figure 6.13 [L]) than 
those with higher proficiency, even when account is taken of education attainment and other background characteristics. 
However, the relationship between health status and ski I Is is likely to be complex. Individuals with better health may be 
more likely to engage in activities that maintain their proficiency in literacy than those with poor health. They may also be 
more likely to be employed in occupations that minimise exposure to health risks (e.g. work accidents or toxic materials). 

■ Figure 6.13 (L) ■ 
Reported health and literacy proficiency 

Odds ratio showing the likelihood of adults reporting fair or poor health, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 
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On average across countries, adults who score at or below Level 1 on the literacy scale have over two times the odds of 
reporting fair to poor health than those who score at Level 4 or 5. Adults scoring at Level 2 are also markedly more likely, 
on average, to report fair to poor health even when other factors are taken into account. Across countries, the chances of 
adults who score at Level 3 reporting poor health are not significantly different from those of their peers at Level 4 or 5, 
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suggesting a threshold near Level 3 or higher on the literacy scale. However, the relationship between literacy and self- 
reported health status is strongest in Germany, the United States and Austria, while it is weakest in Japan and Italy. 

The role of education in developing skills and fostering positive outcomes 

While the OECD has examined the relationship between education and a wide range of social outcomes, such as 
volunteering, voting, trust and health (see OECD, 2007; 2010), the relationship between education and skills and, in 
turn, between skills and social outcomes, has been largely left unexplored. The Survey of Adult Skills changes this by 
making data available for direct measures of skills and the social outcomes defined above. 

Education and key information-processing skills are both found to have an independent relationship with a range of 
outcomes (Tables A6.1 [L] to A6.1 3 [L] in Annex A). The two, however, are not independent of one another, nor are 
they expected to be. Although key information-processing skills may be the result of learning in various contexts over 
a lifetime, education is thought to be particularly important in forming key information-processing skills, as discussed 
in Chapter 5. To the extent that the relationships between education and different social outcomes operate through 
key information-processing skills, it would be beneficial if education systems were more effective at imparting those 
skills. 



Box 6.2. Alternative mechanisms linking skills and well-being 

Education and a range of social outcomes are strongly related, but the pathways linking them are complex and 
poorly understood. At least th ree distinct mechanisms have been identified (for further details, see Desjardins, 2008; 
OECD, 2007; Campbell, 2006): 

■ The absolute mechanism suggests that education has a direct effect, by developing the resources and 
capabilities, including key information-processing skills, that can influence outcomes. This implies that 
what happens in school, including the content of curricula, pedagogical methods, and the ethos and 
organisation of a school, has an impact on the outcome in question. It presumes that formal education 
helps people to cultivate the knowledge, competencies, values, attitudes, beliefs and motivations that are 
relevant to outcomes. 

■ The relative mechanism involves a sorting effect, where social outcomes depend on an individual's level 
of education relative to others. In essence, education has an impact by influencing the relative position of 
individuals in society. This implies that education is relevant not for developing resources and capabilities, but 
for sorting individuals into a hierarchy of social relations, or social status. 

■ The cumulative mechanism suggests that education can have an absolute effect, but the outcome is conditional 
on the average level of education of the individuals' peers and/or surrounding groups. This means that certain 
effects of education are only likely to materialise among groups with similar levels of educational attainment, 
and that the prevalence of the outcome increases with the average level of attainment. This implies that there 
may be a cumulative pay-off to education, and that high levels of inequality in attainment may have adverse 
effects on particular outcomes, as is discussed above concerning trust. 



How do education and key information-processing skills interact in their relationship to social outcomes? Results of the 
survey were analysed comparing adults with different education and skills profiles and the probability that they would 
realise positive social outcomes (Figure 6.14a [L]). The tour groups compared are defined as follows: 

■ Literacy proficiency at or below Level 2, educational attainment lower than upper secondary. 

■ Literacy proficiency at or below Level 2, educational attainment at tertiary level. 

■ Literacy proficiency at or higher than Level 3, educational attainment lower than upper secondary. 

■ Literacy proficiency at or higher than Level 3, educational attainment at tertiary level. 
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■ Figure 6.14a (L) ■ 

Educational attainment, literacy proficiency and positive social outcomes 

Adjusted marginal probability showing the likelihood of ad u lts reporting positive social outcomes, 
by level of education and proficiency in literacy 
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The analysis shows that, in nearly all countries, adults with low proficiency and low levels of education show the 
lowest probability of reporting positive outcomes for all the social outcomes considered. Conversely, adults with higher 
proficiency and high levels of education have the highest probability of reporting positive social outcomes. Another 
important finding is that, in some cases, being proficient in literacy at Level 3 or higher seems to be more important than 
having a high level of education. This depends on the specific outcome and country, however. For example, in Canada, 
literacy proficiency seems to be more important than education, in that adults with low levels of education but higher 
proficiency are more I ikely to report positive social outcomes than adultwith high levels of education but lower proficiency. 
This is particularly trueforthe health and volunteering outcomes in Canada. The reverse is true in Italy, where educational 
attainment rather than literacy ski 1 1 s seems to be more important for the outcomes considered. The strength of the sorting 
effect of education in a given society may play a role in creating such different patterns. 

Perhaps the most important finding is that adults with high levels of both proficiency and education are the most likely 
to report positive outcomes. Education that is not effective in imparting information-processing ski I Is, therefore, is not 
likely to be as effective in fostering positive outcomes in society. 

Country-level socio-economic outcomes and key information-processing skills 

There is a weak positive relationship between the overall Standard of living of the countries participating in the Survey 
of Adult Skills, as measured by GDP per capita, and the proportion of 16-65 year-olds scoring at Levels 4 or 5 in 
literacy and numeracy (Figure 6.15 [N]). The relative weakness of the relationship observed is likely to be related 
to the comparatively small variation in adults' proficiency in these skills across the countries and similarities in the 
countries' level of economie development, and to the relatively small number of countries that participated in the 
survey. 

■ Figure 6.15 (N) ■ 

GDP per capita and numeracy 

Relationship between GDP per capita and percentage of adults aged 76-65 
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StutLink «sa» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932902702 
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The relationship between income distribution and the distribution of information-processing ski 1 1 s should be further 
explored. On the one hand, greater income inequality may result in unequal investments in education and key 
information-processing ski 1 Is. For example, research has suggested that the distribution of income can affect political, 
educational and economie institutions, which can have an indirect effect on economie growth (e.g. Benabou, 1996; 
Alesina and Rodrik, 1992). On the other hand, greater inequality in the distribution of key information-processing 
ski ] Is can also contribute to a more unequal distribution of both economie and social benefits. Other factors that have 
been linked to economie inequality include education policies, social and labour market policies, and the structure 
of the labour force (see Osberg, 2000; Devroye and Freeman, 2000; Green et al., 2006). Nevertheless, information- 
processing ski lis undoubtedly play a key role in both economie and social well-being, at least to the extent that 
human capital is an important factor in securing employment and generating income. 

The relationship between the distribution of income and literacy ski I Is varies across countries participating in the 
survey (Figure 6.1 6 [L]). There is a group of countries (including most of the English-speaking countries in the survey) 
that displays high levels of inequality in the distribution of both income and literacy ski I Is. At the same time, countries 
such as Flanders (Belgium), Germany, Ireland and Sweden have low income equality and relatively high inequality in 
literacy ski I Is. Interestingly, there are few countries in which income equality is relatively high and inequality in the 
distribution of literacy ski I Is is low. This relationship merits further attention, since developing an inclusive approach 
to growth and prosperity is crucial for developing and maintaining good standards of living for all. 



■ Figure 6.16 (L) ■ 
Inequality in the distribution of income and literacy skills 

Relationship between the Gini coëfficiënt of income and the 9th/1st decile of literacy proficiency 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter began with a question: To what extent does proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments make a difference to the well-being of individuals and nations? The answer that emerges 
is clear: proficiency is positively linked to a number of important economie and other outcomes. 

Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments is positively and independently 
associated with the probability of participating in the labour market and being employed, and with higher wages. On 
average, as an individual's proficiency increases, his chances of being in the labour force and being employed increase, 
as do his wages. Proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in technology-rich environments reflects aspects 
of individuals' human capital that are identified and valued in the labour market separately from other aspects related to 
education or personal attributes and characteristics. 

Proficiency in these information-processing ski I Is is also positively associated with other important aspects of well- 
being, notably health, beliefs about one's impact on the political process, trust in others, and participation in volunteer 
or associative activities. There is a clear interaction between proficiency and educational attainment in relation to these 
outcomes. In nearly all countries, adults with low proficiency and low levels of education show the lowest probability 
of reporting positively on all the social outcomes considered. Conversely, adults with higher proficiency and high levels 
of education have the highest probability of reporting positive social outcomes. 

Overall, the results suggest that investments in improving adults' proficiency in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in 
technology-rich environments may have significant benefits. Independent of policies designed to increase participation 
in education and training, improvements in the teaching of literacy and numeracy in schools and programmes for adults 
with poor literacy and numeracy ski I Is and limited familiarity with ICTs may result in considerable economie and social 
returns for individuals and for society a whole. 



Notes 

1 . This is line with findings from the British Birth Cohort Studies (Bynner, 2010), American Longitudinal Study of Adult Learning 
(Reder, 201 0), Canadian Youth in Transition Survey (HRSDC, 2011). 

2. Although, literacy, numeracy and problem-solving competencies - the ski II domains that are explicitly tested in the PIAAC assessment 
exercise - are important elements of people's productive capacity, it should be kept in mind that they only imperfectly proxy workers' 
overall set of skills. 

3. In some countries, particularly Japan and Korea, results might be driven by the relatively few cases of unemployed individuals in the 
survey. 

4. The measure of hourly wages includes bonuses. 

5. The set of control variables includes years of education, gender, age, marital status and immigrant background. In the wage analysis, 
the control set is augmented with tenure. 

6. The literature on the identification and estimation of the returns on schooling may provide further guidance about the correct 
interpretation of the results in this section (Heckman et al., 2006). 
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7. To interpret the magnitude of these effects, consider that literacy proficiency levels normally span 50 points and that in the pooled 





sample of al] survey respondents in all countries one additional year of schooling is associated with an increase of approximately 7 score 
points on the literacy scale. 

8. Once again, this effect is computed comparing individuals who are equally proficient in literacy; otherwise, if the comparison were 
carried out across proficiency levels, the result would be 56%, confirming the idea that the two effects overlap only partially. 

9. More precisely, abouttwo-thirds of the estimated effect on participation is due to proficiency increasing the likelihood of employment. 

1 0. The results for Japan are somewhat surprising and might be due to the relatively few cases of unemployed individuals in the survey 
(68 cases). 

1 1 . The set of control variables used to produce the estimates presented in this section is more limited than those commonly used in 
the literature. The reason for this is twofold. First, the results are meant to be as comparable as possible with those on participation and 
employment (Figures 6.5 and 6.6). Second, the estimated effects are meant to capture a broad notion of the association between wages 
and proficiency or education. For example, since the control set does not include occupation or industry, some of the effects might be 
due to the fact that more educated or more proficient individuals are employed in higher-paying sectors or occupations. However, such 
individuals might obtain these jobs precisely because they are more educated or more proficient, so it is unclear whether it would be 
more interesting to broaden the control set. 

12. The wage distribution is much more compressed - i.e. the differences in wages among individuals are limited - in Nordic countries 
than in the United States. 

13. This consists in adding the skills-use indicators (see Chapter 4) to the control set of the linear regressions. For brevity's sake, results 
are not reported. 

14. For brevity's sake, these results are not reported. 



Notes regarding Cyprus 

Nofe by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Island. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Creek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under the 
effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 
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Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Islancl. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises theTurkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under 
the effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 



A note regarding Israël 

The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data 
by the OECD is without prejudice to the status of the Golan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank 
under the terms of international law. 



A note regarding the Russian Federation 

The data from the Russian Federation are preliminary and may be subject to change. Readers should note that the sample for 
the Russian Federation does not include the population of the Moscow municipal area. The data published, therefore, do not 
represent the entire resident population aged 16-65 in Russia but rather the population of Russia excluding the population 
residing in the Moscow municipal area. 

More detailed information regarding the data from the Russian Federation as well as that of other countries can be found in the 
Technical Report of the Survey of Adult Skills (OECD, 201 3, forthcoming). 
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Percentage of households with access to computers and the Internet at home, 
Table A1 .1 2010 or latest available year 





Access to the Internet 


Access to computer 


— — , 


72 


78 


Austria 


72 9 


76 2 


Belgium 


72 7 


76 7 


\~dlldUd 


77 8 


81 7 


Chile 2 


30.0 


43.9 


Czech Republic 


60.5 


64.1 


Denmark 


86.1 


88.0 


Estonia 


67.8 


69.2 


Finland 


80.5 


82.0 


France 


73.6 


76.4 


Germany 


82.5 


85.7 


Greece 


46.4 


53.4 


Hungary 


60.5 


66.4 


Iceland 


92.0 


93.1 


Ireland 


71.7 


76.5 


Israël 2 


66.3 


74.4 


Italy 


59 


64 8 




67 1 


83 4 


K^rea 
orea 


96 8 


81 8 


uxem ourg 


90.3 


90.2 


JVleXICO 


22 3 


29 9 


Netherlands 


90.9 


92.0 


New Zealand 2 


75.0 


80.0 


Norway 


89.8 


90.9 


Poland 


63.4 


69.0 


Portugal 


53.7 


59.5 


Slovak Republic 


67.5 


72.2 


Slovenia 


68.1 


70.5 


Spain 


59.1 


68.7 


Sweden 


88.3 


89.5 


Switzerland' 


77.0 


81.4 


Turkey 


41.6 


44.2 


United Kingdom 


79.6 


82.6 


United States 


71.1 


77.0 


Average 







1 . Year of reference 2008. 

2. Year of reference 2009. 

Notes: Generally, data from the EU Community Survey on Household use of ICT, which covers EU countries plus Iceland, Norway and Turkey, relate to the first quarter of 
the reference year. For the Czech Republic, data relate to the fourth quarter of the reference year. For Australia: data were based on a multi-staged area sample of private and 
non-private dwellings, and covers the civilian population only. Households in remote and sparsely settled parts of Australia are excluded from the survey. For Japan: PCs only. 
For Korea: from 2006 onwards, data include portable and handheld PCs. For New Zealand: the information is based on households in private occupied dwellings; visitor-only 
dwellings, such as hotels, are excluded. 

The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data by the OECD is without prejudice to the status 

of the Golan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank under the terms of international law. 

Source: OECD, ICT Database and Eurostat, Community Survey on ICT usage in households and by individuals, November 201 1 . 

StatLink fflff=7* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932896926 
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TableAT.2 



[Part 1/1] 

Percentage of individuals and businesses using the Internet to interact with public authorities, 
2005 and 2010 





Individuals 


Businesses 


2005 


2010 


2005 2010 


Australia 


15.0 


m 


m 


m 


Austria' 3 
us na 


29.0 


39.0 


75.0 


75.0 




18.0 


32.0 


61.0 


81.0 


Canad^ 


m 


45.5 


m 


m 


Czech Republic 


5.0 


17.0 


79.0 


89.0 


Denmark 


43.0 


72.0 


87.0 


92.0 


Estonia 


31.0 


48.0 


70.0 


80.0 


Finland 


47.0 


58.0 


91.0 


96.0 


France 


26.0 


37.0 


66.0 


78.0 


Germany 


32.0 


37.0 


44.0 


68.0 


Greece 


7.0 


13.0 


81.0 


77.0 


Hungary 


18.0 


28.0 


67.0 


71 .0 


1 celand 


55.0 


75.0 


95.0 


90.0 


Ireland 


18.0 


67.0 


76.0 


87.0 


Italy 


14.0 


17.0 


73.0 


84.0 


Japan 


18.0 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


21.4 


60.0 


42.0 


82.0 




46.0 


55.0 


8.3.0 


89.0 


Mexico ° UrS 


38.0 


54.0 


76.0 


m 


Netherlands 


46.0 


59.0 


57.0 


95.0 


New Zealand 


32.4 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


52.0 


68.0 


84.0 


79.0 


Poland 


13.0 


21.0 


64.0 


89.0 


Portugal 


14.0 


23.0 


58.0 


75.0 


Slovak Republic 


27.0 


35.0 


57.0 


88.0 


Slovenia 


19.0 


40.0 


72.0 


88.0 


Spain 


25.0 


32.0 


55.0 


67.0 


Sweden 


52.0 


62.0 


80.0 


90.0 


Switzerland 


24.4 


m 


53.0 


m 


Turkey 


6.0 


9.0 


57.0 


66.0 


United Kingdom 


24.0 


40.0 


39.0 


67.0 


United States 


23.0 


m 


m 


m 


Average 28.0 42.0 69.0 


82.0 



Notes: For Australia, Japan and the United States, 2005 data refer to 2003. For Switzerland, 2005 data refer to 2004. For Denmark, France, Germany, New Zealand and Spain, 
2005 data refer to 2006. For Canada and Mexico, 201 data refer to 2007. For Iceland, 201 data refer to 2009. 

In the columns that refer to citizens, 2005 data are missing for Canada and 201 data are missing for Australia, |apan, New Zealand, Switzerland and the United States. In the 
columns that refer to businesses, 2005 data are missing for Australia, Canada, |apan, New Zealand and the United States and 2010 data are missing for Australia, Canada, Japan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Switzerland and the United States. 

Source: Eurostat Information Society Database, OECD ICT Database and Korean Survey by Ministry of Public Administration and Security on ICT usage. 
StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932896945 
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Trends in employment in selected industrial sectors relative to total employment, 1980-2007 

Table A1 .3 Percentage change from 1980, OECD average 





Total 
manufacturing 


Total 

services 


Community, 
social and 
personal 

services 


Finance, 
insurance, 
real estate 
and business 

services 


Communication 
services 


High- 
technology 
manufactures 


Medium-high 
technology 
manufactures 


Medium-low 
technology 
manufactures 


Low-technology 
manufactures 


1 980 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


1 gg^ 


-2 33 


1 77 


2 43 


3 78 


2 55 


1 30 


-6 19 


-4 63 


-2 68 


1 9g2 


-4 80 


3 70 


5 08 


6 89 


4 18 


-0 14 


-8 19 


-7 07 


-5 14 


1 983 


-6 53 


5 23 


7 21 


1 63 


4 95 


80 


-9 82 


-9 49 


-6 29 


1984 


-7.67 


6.39 


8.29 


14.99 


4.91 


3.72 


-10.08 


-10.70 


-7.71 


1985 


-8.70 


7.58 


8.00 


19.00 


4.78 


6.40 


-9.65 


-12.07 


-9.22 


1986 


-9.42 


8.69 


8.77 


23.02 


4.50 


9.35 


-10.02 


-13.28 


-9.85 


1987 


-10.36 


9.69 


9.67 


27.40 


3.49 


11.11 


-9.86 


-14.61 


-10.89 


1988 


-1 1 .02 


10.36 


10.13 


30.91 


3.55 


12.12 


-10.03 


-15.05 


-11.87 


1989 


-11.65 


11.21 


10.48 


34.90 


3.16 


9.80 


-9.65 


-14.52 


-13.15 


1990 


-13.06 


12.41 


11.79 


38.54 


2.24 


7.89 


-10.12 


-15.21 


-15.35 


1991 


-14.31 


13.01 


12.19 


43.12 


0.74 


13.94 


-12.79 


-17.02 


-19.47 


1992 


-16.99 


14.73 


14.73 


45.28 


-0.04 


10.08 


-14.98 


-19.68 


-21.71 


1993 


-19.28 


16.50 


17.05 


47.72 


0.57 


8.19 


-18.01 


-22.27 


-23.40 


1994 


-20.31 


17.42 


17.92 


51.83 


0.70 


8.02 


-19.25 


-22.63 


-24.31 


1995 


-15.71 


12.26 


12.30 


39.66 


-2.83 


2.61 


-20.53 


-21.28 


-16.84 


1996 


-16.58 


13.13 


12.86 


43.31 


-2.98 


3.65 


-20.81 


-21.61 


-18.40 


1997 


-17.41 


13.68 


12.70 


47.64 


-4.08 


5.11 


-20.89 


-22.23 


-19.48 


1998 


-18.69 


14.81 


12.58 


53.60 


-4.59 


4.58 


-22.04 


-23.10 


-21.55 


1999 


-20.51 


16.09 


13.03 


59.23 


-4.31 


5.46 


-23.40 


-23.73 


-24.06 


2000 


-21.33 


17.09 


13.01 


66.23 


-1.83 


7.02 


-24.11 


-23.84 


-25.50 


2001 


-22.48 


18.08 


13.91 


69.96 


-3.42 


6.18 


-24.69 


-24.53 


-27.28 


2002 


-24.63 


19.33 


15.96 


72.89 


-6.48 


-0.09 


-26.38 


-26.01 


-29.13 


2003 


-26.14 


20.27 


17.96 


73.56 


-10.12 


-2.88 


-27.75 


-27.13 


-30.82 


2004 


-27.18 


20.97 


18.71 


76.63 


-12.03 


-3.98 


-29.22 


-28.29 


-32.70 


2005 


-28.69 


21.69 


18.71 


80.85 


-13.19 


-4.67 


-30.00 


-28.99 


-35.34 


2006 


-30.09 


22.36 


18.94 


85.28 


-15.09 


-4.55 


-31.19 


-29.65 


-37.83 


2007 


-31.38 


23.32 


18.64 


93.77 


-15.76 


-7.42 


-31.05 


-31.49 


-41.47 



Notes: Only the OECD countries available in the 1980 STAN Database are included for the period 1980-90. Similarly, only the OECD countries available in the 1991 STAN 
Database are included for the period 1 991 -94, and only the OECD countries available in the 1995 STAN Database are included for the period 1 995-2007. 
Source:OECD (2010), "STAN Indicators 2009", STAN: OECD Structural Analysis Statistics (Database). http://dx. doi: W.1787/data-00031-en (Accessed 20 March 2012). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932896964 



[Part 1/1] 

Share of employment in occupational groups, 1998-2009, and change in share since 1998 

Table A1 .4 Occupational groups defined by workers' average level of education 





Employment share (in %) 


Percentage change relative to 1998 




Occupations with 
high-educated 
workers 


Occupations with 
medium-educated 
workers 


Occupations with 
low-educated 
workers 


Occupations with 
high-educated 
workers 


Occupations with 
medium-educated 
workers 


Occupations with 
low-educated 
workers 


1998 


31.95 


52.14 


15.91 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1999 


32.71 


51.94 


15.35 


2.39 


-0.38 


-3.54 


2000 


32.98 


51.71 


15.31 


3.23 


-0.82 


-3.79 


2001 


33.27 


51.19 


15.54 


4.15 


-1 .82 


-2.36 


2002 


33.51 


51.12 


15.37 


4.90 


-1.96 


-3.41 


2003 


34.15 


50.86 


15.00 


6.89 


-2.46 


-5.78 


2004 


35.69 


49.64 


14.67 


11.72 


-4.79 


-7.84 


2005 


36.91 


48.65 


14.43 


15.55 


-6.69 


-9.30 


2006 


37.13 


48.55 


14.32 


16.24 


-6.89 


-10.02 


2007 


37.41 


48.22 


14.37 


17.11 


-7.51 


-9.74 


2008 


38.17 


47.87 


13.96 


19.47 


-8.18 


-12.28 


2009 


38.01 


48.01 


13.98 


18.97 


-7.92 


-12.13 



Notes: Only the 24 OECD countries available in the 1998 LFS Database are included in the analysis. High level of education refers to tertiary level or more than 1 5 years of 
schooling; medium level of education refers to no tertiary but at least upper secondary education or around 12 years of schooling; low level of education refers to lower than 
upper secondary education or 1 1 years of schooling. Occupations with high-educated workers: legislators and senior officials; corporate managers; physical, maihematical and 
engineering science professionals; life science and health professionals; teaching professionals; other professionals; physical and engineering science associate professionals; life 
science and health associate professionals; teaching associate professionals; and other associate professionals. Occupations with medium-educated workers: managers of small 
enterprises; office clerks; customer services clerks; personal and protective services workers; models, salespersons and demonstrators; extraction and building trades workers; 
metal, machinery and related trades workers; precision, handicraft, craft printing and related trades workers; stationary plant and related operators; and drivers and mobile plant 
operators. Occupations with low-educated workers: other craft and related trades workers; machine operators and assemblers; sales and services elementary occupations; and 
labourers in mining, construction, manufacturing and transport. 
Source: Eurostat, LFS Database, 1998-2009. 
StatLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932896983 
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TableAT.5 Trends in routine and non-routine tasks in occupations, United States, 1960 to 2009 





Mean task input in percentiles of 1960 distribution 


Routine manual 


Non-routine manual 


Routine cognitive 


Non-routine analytic 


Non-routine interpersonal 


1960 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


1970 


55.3 


47.0 


53.2 


51.5 


49.9 


1980 


54.9 


45.2 


51.2 


57.5 


57.9 


1990 


52.6 


43.0 


46.9 


60.8 


62.4 


2000 


47.6 


42.5 


42.6 


64.2 


66.4 


2006 


46.0 


43.8 


41.0 


63.3 


66.1 


2009 


45.2 


43.1 


39.5 


63.9 


66.7 



Source: Autor, D.H. and B.M. Price (2013), "The ChangingTask Composition of the US Labor Market: An Update of Autor, Levy, and Murnane (2003)", MIT Mimeograph, June. 
StatLink flajsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897002 



[Part 1/1] 

Share of employment in occupational groups, 1998-2009, and change in share since 1998 

Table A1.6 Occupational groups defined by workers' proficiency in literacy and numeracy 





Employment share (in %) 


Percentage change relative to 1 998 




Occupations 
with lowest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with next 
to lowest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with next 
to highest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with highest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with lowest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with next 
to lowest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with next 
to highest 
average scores 


Occupations 
with highest 
average scores 


1998 


29.34 


27.46 


24.65 


17.12 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1999 


29.23 


26.97 


24.49 


17.81 


-0.40 


-1.77 


-0.62 


4.02 


2000 


29.62 


26.84 


24.02 


17.90 


0.95 


-2.24 


-2.55 


4.5.3 


2001 


29.60 


26.95 


23.77 


18.16 


0.88 


-1.87 


-3.56 


6.04 


2002 


29.8.3 


26.5.3 


23.86 


18.25 


1.66 


-3.37 


-3.17 


6.57 


2003 


29.93 


25.91 


24.1 1 


18.59 


1.99 


-5.64 


-2.17 


8.55 


2004 


29.71 


25.32 


23.97 


19.42 


1.26 


-7.78 


-2.76 


13.39 


2005 


28.90 


24.29 


25.18 


20.06 


-1.50 


-11.54 


2.18 


17.17 


2006 


29.28 


24.01 


24.98 


20.21 


-0.21 


-12.56 


1.34 


18.02 


2007 


29.70 


23.69 


24.58 


20.53 


1.22 


-13.74 


-0.27 


19.89 


2008 


29.52 


23.17 


24.71 


21.03 


0.61 


-15.60 


0.26 


22.84 


2009 


29.69 


23.35 


24.41 


20.97 


1.17 


-14.96 


-0.96 


22.49 



Notes: The Survey of Aclult Skills (PIAAC) is used to identify occupations associated with high and low literacy and numeracy scores, and the time series data available from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) Database are used to track changes in those occupations over time. See Chapter 2 of this volume and The Survey of Adult Skills: Reader's Companion 
for an extended discussion describing the literacy and numeracy scales. Only the 24 OECD countries available in the 1 998 LFS Database are included in the analysis. Highest 
average scores are in or near upper half of Level 3 for literacy and numeracy; next to highest average scores are in or near lower half of Level 3 for literacy and numeracy; next 
to lowest average scores are in or near upper half of Level 2 for literacy and numeracy; lowest average scores are in or near lower half of Level 2 for literacy and numeracy. 
Source: Eurostat, LFS Database 1998-2009; Survey of Adults Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mw* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897021 
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Percentage of workers who reported structural changes in their workplace 

Structural changes defined as restructuring or reorganisation of the workplace in the previous three years 



Table A1 .7a that affected the work environment 



OECD 


High-skilled clerical 


Low-skilled clBrical 


H [gh-slcil Ipd manual 


Low-skilled manual 


Total 


Austria 


6.1 2 


16.49 


4.35 


5.11 


32.30 


Belgium 




15.27 


2.74 




30.60 


Czech Republic 


5.97 


17.29 


4.90 


7.31 


35.50 


Denmark 


15.14 


22.57 


3.65 




48.20 


Estonia 


13.42 


15.05 


5.09 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


41 .50 


Finland 


11.74 


27.51 




8.19 


52.20 


France 


8.72 


18.05 


3.36 


4.44 


34.80 


Germany 




17.56 




4.61 


31.10 


Greece 






3.07 




25.40 


Hungary 


7 19 


1076 




590 




Ireland 


11.73 


15.64 


3.66 


5.31 


37.60 


Italy 


6.90 


11.58 


3.13 


2.S0 


23.50 


Korea 


13.76 


14.97 


5.11 


3.95 


37.60 


Luxembourg 


13.72 


1 1 .89 


3.50 


4.69 


34.00 


Netherlands 


14.89 






3.66 


37.10 


Norway 


11.82 


22 29 


3 17 


3.99 


41.00 


Poland 


4.67 


7.05 


3.34 


2.95 


18.40 


Portugal 


7.68 


12.73 


4.26 


6.05 


30.30 


Slovak Republic 


8.68 


14.37 


3.09 


7.37 


32.70 


Slovenia 


6.71 


13.18 


4.09 


4.97 


28.90 


Spain 


4.45 


11.96 


2.72 


4.95 


24.90 


Sweden 


25.25 


19.78 


2.60 


3.83 


50.20 


Turkey 


8.13 


9.47 


2.37 


3.15 


20.80 


United Kingdom 


13.41 


19.02 


2.42 


4.57 


39.80 


Average 


10.06 


15.48 


3.55 


5.02 


34.01 


Partners 








Albania 


5.73 


6.67 


5.22 


4.00 


22.00 


Bulgaria 


6.71 


8.82 


1.95 


5.30 


22.30 


Croatia 


7.27 


16.96 


3.31 


5.23 


32.00 


Cyprus' 


1 1 .93 


17.18 


6.11 


4.27 


38.70 


Latvia 


13.32 


13.68 


4.16 


6.25 


37.00 


Lithuania 


10.23 


8.19 


5.61 


6.21 


30.60 


Macedonia 


5.82 


8.54 


3.19 


4.43 


20.90 


Malta 


13.53 


17.92 


4.61 


7.18 


43.60 


Montenegro 


6.66 


11.36 


4.24 


4.42 


26.50 


Romania 


5.45 


8.48 


6.70 


7.86 


28.80 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: European Working Condilions Survey, 2010. 
StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897040 
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Percentage of workers who reported new ways of working in their workplace 

Introduction of new processes or technologies in the workplace in the previous three years 



Table A1 .7b that affected the work environment 



OECD 


High-skdled clerical 


Low-skilled clerical 


High-skdled manual 


Low-skilled manual 


Total 


Austria 


9.11 


21.94 


6.62 


6.07 


44.30 


Belgium 


12.02 


20.38 




6.18 


43.00 


Czech Republic 


6.97 


1 7.49 


8.25 


6.38 


39.1 


Denmark 


1 6.96 


24.25 


4.78 


7.31 


52.90 


Estonia 


1 4.32 


1 6.23 


5.34 


7.1 2 


43.40 


Finland 


13.63 


29.80 


4.37 


8.68 


56.1 


France 


9.54 


17.48 


4.45 


3.98 


36.20 


Germany 


8.25 


23.53 


6.46 


5.19 


44.40 


Greece 












Hungary 


9 35 


12 09 


5 89 


7 41 


35 30 


Ireland 


15.01 


18.30 


3.87 


5.21 


44.60 


Italy 


9.16 


16.74 


4.68 


3.48 


33.40 


Korea 


15.39 


16.32 


6.94 


5.05 


43.60 


Luxembourg 


20.89 


15.93 


5.20 


5.96 


48.10 


Netberlands 




1 8.66 


3.25 


4.59 






1 5.02 


26 38 


3 73 


3 59 


48 1 


Po land 


6.76 


9.10 


8.38 


4.30 


29.30 


Portugal 


10.24 


16.50 


6.31 


7.03 


39.70 


Slovak Republic 


11.52 


16.68 


6.00 


8.84 


42.70 


Slovenia 


9.59 


15.73 


6.00 


6.86 


38.40 


Spain 


6.75 


19.03 


4.93 


5.82 


37.60 


Sweden 


29.52 


20.15 


3.69 


5.41 


57.30 


Turkey 


7.99 


9.28 


3.55 


3.95 


22.90 


United Kingdom 


17.06 


22.64 


3.09 


5.22 


48.70 










5.73 


41.90 


Partners 












Albania 


7.05 


6.17 


8.93 


4.24 


26.60 


Bulgaria 


6.63 


8.16 


1.83 


4.91 


21.10 


Croatia 


9.00 


20.27 


4.95 


7.03 


40.50 


Cyprus' 


15.59 


18.79 


7.74 


5.09 


45.70 


Latvia 


15.85 


15.35 


4.88 


6.41 


41.90 


Lithuania 


14.88 


11.22 


7.86 


7.26 


42.10 


Macedonia 


7.51 


9.85 


5.23 


5.41 


26.50 


Malta 


15.41 


22.71 


6.08 


7.96 


52.70 


Montenegro 


7.49 


13.24 


5.96 


4.37 


30.80 


Romania 


6.68 


8.48 


5.66 


5.82 


26.60 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: European Working Conditions Survey, 201 0. 
StatLink «g=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897059 
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Table A2.1 Percentage of adults scoring at each proficiency level in literacy 





Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Level 5 


Missing 


OECD 
































Austral ia 


3.1 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.5) 


29.2 


(0.7) 


39.4 


(0.9) 


15.7 


(0.7) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Austna 


2.5 


(0.3) 


12.8 


(0.7) 


37.2 


(0.9) 


37.3 


(0.9) 


8.2 


(0.5) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 




3.8 


(0.2) 


12.6 


(0.5) 


31.7 


(0.7) 


37.3 


(0.7) 


12.8 


(0.5) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republtc 


1.5 


(0.3) 


10.3 


(0.7) 


37.5 


(1.6) 


41.4 


(1.4) 


8.3 


(0.8) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Denrnark 


3.8 


(0.3) 


11.9 


(0.6) 


34.0 


(0.9) 


39.9 


(0.8) 


9.6 


(0.5) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Es ïon i a 


2.0 


(0.2) 


11.0 


(0.5) 


34.3 


(0.7) 


40.6 


(0.8) 


11.0 


(0.5) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.7 


(0.2) 


8.0 


(0.5) 


26.5 


(0.9) 


40.7 


(0.8) 


20.0 


(0.6) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




5.3 


(0.3) 


16.2 


(0.5) 


35.9 


(0.8) 


34.0 


(0.7) 


7.4 


(0.4) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Germany 


3.3 


(0.4) 


14.2 


(0.7) 


33.9 


(1.0) 


36.4 


(0.9) 


10.2 


(0.6) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


4.3 


(0.4) 


13.2 


(0.8) 


37.6 


(0.9) 


36.0 


(0.9) 


8.1 


(0.5) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


5.5 


(0.6) 


22.2 


(1 .0) 


42.0 


(10) 


26.4 


(1 .0) 


3.3 


(0.4) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


Japan 


0.6 


(0.2) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


22.8 


(0.8) 


48.6 


(1 .0) 


21 .4 


(0.7) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.2) 


10.6 


(0.5) 


37.0 


(0.9) 


41.7 


(0.9) 


7.9 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.6 


(0.3) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


26.4 


(0.7) 


41.5 


(0.8) 


16.8 


(0.6) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Norway 


3.0 


(0.3) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


30.2 


(0.8) 


41.6 


(0.8) 


13.1 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Poland 


3.9 


(0.3) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


36.5 


(0.9) 


35.0 


(0.9) 


9.0 


(0.5) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1 .9 (0.2) 


9.7 


(0.5) 


36.2 


(1.0) 


44.4 


(0.9) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


7.2 


(0.5) 


20.3 


(0.8) 


39.1 


(0.7) 


27.8 


(0.7) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


3.7 


(0.3) 


9.6 


(0.6) 


29.1 


(1.0) 


41.6 


(0.9) 


14.9 


(0.6) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


3.9 


(0.5) 


13.6 


(0.7) 


32.6 


(1.2) 


34.2 


(1.0) 


10.9 


(0.7) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


1 Sub-national entitie§ 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


11.3 


(0.5) 


29.6 


(0.8) 


38.8 


(0.9) 


11.9 


(0.5) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


3.3 


(0.4) 


13.1 


(0.7) 


33.1 


(1.0) 


36.0 


(1.0) 


12.4 


(0.7) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.5) 


14.9 


(0.9) 


36.2 


(1.5) 


34.3 


(1.6) 


9.4 


(0.6) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.3 


(0.4) 


13.1 


(0.7) 


33.2 


(1.0) 


35.9 


(1.0) 


12.3 


(0.7) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Average 


3.3 


(0.1) 


12.2 


(0.1) 


33.3 


(0.2) 


38.2 


(0.2) 


11.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.2) 


10.3 


(0.5) 


33.0 


(0.9) 


32.1 


(0.9) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


17.7 


(0.4) 


Russian Federation 2 


1.6 


(0.5) 


11.5 


(1-2) 


34.9 


(19) 


41.2 


(2.0) 


10.4 


(1.6) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language difficulties, or learning or 

mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897078 
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Table A2.2a Mean literacy proficiency 





Mean 


Difference between country mean score 


and overall average 


OECD 












Auslr.il ia 


280.4 




(0.9) 


8.2 


0.000 


Austna 


269.5 




(0.7) 


4.4 


0.000 


LïHIiKla 


273.5 




(0.6) 


1.2 


0.238 


Czech Republic 


274.0 




(1.0) 


1.2 


0.219 


Denmark 


270.8 




(0.6) 


3.1 


0.002 


Estonia 


275.9 




(0.7) 


4.2 


0.000 


Finland 


287.5 




(0.7) 


21.5 


0.000 




262.1 




(0.6) 


17.3 


0.000 


Germany 


269.8 




(0.9) 


3.2 


0.001 


Ir eland 


266.5 




(0.9) 


6.7 


0.000 


Italy 


250.5 (1.1) 


20.1 


0.000 


Japan 


296.2 




(0.7) 


33.3 


0.000 


Korea 


272.6 




(0.6) 


0.4 


0.713 


Netherlands 


284.0 




(0.7) 


1S.4 


0.000 


Norway 


278.4 




(0.6) 


9.0 


0.000 


Poland 


266.9 




(0.6) 


9.4 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


273.8 




(0.6) 


1.7 


0.097 


Spain 


251.8 




(0.7) 


28.6 


0.000 


Sweden 


279.2 




(0.7) 


9.2 


0.000 


United States 


269.8 




(1.0) 


2.8 


0.005 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


275.5 




(0.8) 


3.2 


0.001 


England (UK) 


272.6 




(1.1) 


0.2 


0.849 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


268.7 




(1.9) 


2.1 


0.035 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


272.5 




(1.0) 


0.3 


0.750 


Average 


272.8 




(0.2) 


0.0 


1.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


268.8 




(0.8) 


5.1 


0.000 


Russian Federation 2 


275.2 




(2.7) 


0.9 


0.371 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Table A2.2b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by 

attributing a very low score {85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental 

disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink mw* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897097 
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TableA2.2b 


Mean proficiency in literacy among 16-65 year-olds (adjusted) 

Assuming a score of 85 points lor literacy-related non-response 






Adjusted mean 


OECD 




1 National entities 




Australia 


276.7 


(1.0) 


(56.7) 


Austria 


266.1 


(0.8) 


(50.1) 


Canada 


271.8 


(0.6) 


(53.2) 


Czech Republic 


272.8 


(1.1) 


(43.3) 


Denmark 


270.1 


(0.6) 


(49.0) 


Estonia 


275.2 


(0.7) 


(45.9) 


Finland 


287.5 


(0.7) 


(50.7) 


France 


260.6 


(0.6) 


(51.4) 


Germany 


267.1 


(0.9) 


(52.1) 


Ireland 


265.7 


(0.9) 


(48.7) 


Italy 


249.4 


(1 .2) 


(46.5) 


Japan 


293.6 


(0.7) 


(45.9) 


Korea 


272.1 


(0.6) 


(42.7) 


Netherlands 


279.5 


(0.7) 


(56.2) 


Norway 


274.1 


(0.6) 


(54.6) 


Poland 


266.9 


(0.6) 


(48.0) 


Slovak Republic 


273.3 


(0.6) 




Spain 


250.5 


(0.7) 


(51.0) 


Sweden 


279.2 


(0.7) 




United States 


262.0 


(1-1) 


(60.8) 


1 Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


w 


w 


w 


England (UK) 


270.0 


(1.0) 


(53.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


264.6 


(1.9) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


269.8 


(1-0) 


(53.4) 


Average 








Partners 


Cyprus 1 


236.3 


(0.9) 


(79.1) 


Russian Federation 2 


275.2 


(2.7) 


(42.9) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities 

(literacy-related non-response). They are attributed a very low score (85 points), which represents a lower bound for the mean score in each country. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink ^=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897116 
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Table A2.3 


Mean proficiency in literacy among 16-24 year-olds (adjusted) 

Assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 








Adjusted mean 


OECD 




1 National entities 




Australia 


282.9 


(2.4) 


(47.9) 




Austria 


275.9 


(1.6) 


(46.6) 




Canada 


274.4 


(1.3) 


(47.8) 




Czech Republic 


280.3 


(2.1) 


(40.0) 




Denmark 


275.4 


0.3) 


(43.1) 




Estonia 


286.2 


(1 .3) 


(42.4) 




Finland 


296.7 


(1.9) 


(43.2) 




France 


274.6 


(1.3) 


(43.5) 




Germany 


277.7 


(1.7) 


(46.9) 




Ireland 


270.2 


(1.9) 


(41.7) 




Italy 


260.2 


(2.7) 


(44.5) 




Japan 


296.5 


(1.6) 


(42.9) 




Korea 


292.9 


(1.7) 


(33.3) 




Netherlands 


292.1 


(1.9) 


(46.9) 




Norway 


273.3 




(46.8) 




Poland 


281.5 


(ld 


(41.6) 




Slovak Republic 


275.5 


(1.6) 


(40.8) 




Spain 


263.0 


(1.6) 


(43.9) 




Sweden 


282.8 


(1.7) 


(45.7) 




United States 


260.9 


(2.3) 


(60.0) 




1 Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


w 


w 


w 




England (UK) 


261.8 


(2.6) 


(52.8) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


269.4 


(3.0) 


(49.0) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


262.1 


(2.5) 


(52.7) 




Average 










Partners 


Cyprus 1 


249.6 


(2.8) 


(64.8) 




Russian Federation 2 


274.0 


(4.0) 


(42.1) 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities 

{literacy-related non-response). They are attributed a very low score (85 points), which represents a lower bound for the mean score in each country. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (2012). 

StatLink «B=JS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897135 
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Table A2.4 Mean literacy proficiency and distribution of literacy scores, by percentile 



OECD 


Mean 


5th percentile 


10th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


95th percentile 
















mm 




































Australia 


280.4 (0.9) (50.5) 


193.3 (3.2) 


217.4 (2.0) 


251.2 (1.3) 


284.7 (1.1) 


314.9 (1.2) 


339.7 (1.2) 


354.6 (1.7) 


Austria 


269.5 (0.7) (44.0) 


194.0 (2.3) 


212.7 (1.9) 


242.0 (1.2) 


272.3 (1.2) 


300.0 (1 .0) 


322.8 (1.1) 


336.1 (1 .3) 


Canada 


273.5 (0.6) (50.4) 


185.1 (1.9) 


208.4 (1.4) 


242.5 (1.0) 


277.8 (0.8) 


308.7 (0.8) 


334.0 (1.1) 


348.0 (1.2) 


Czech Republic 


274.0 (1 .0) (40.8) 


202.7 (3.8) 


221.1 (2.5) 


248.6 (1 .6) 


276.3 (1.5) 


302.0 (1.4) 


323.4 (2.2) 


335.7 (2.5) 


Denmark 


270.8 (0.6) (47.7) 


186.0 (2.3) 


209.8 (1.5) 


243.8 (1.0) 


276.2 (0.9) 


303.4 (0.9) 


326.0 (1.2) 


338.9 (1.4) 


Estonia 


275.9 (0.7) (44.4) 


198.6 (2.0) 


217.8 (1.7) 


248.4 (0.9) 


278.7 (0.8) 


306.0 (1.0) 


329.7 (1.3) 


344.1 (1 .8) 


Finland 


287.5 (0.7) (50.7) 


199.9 (.3.2) 


223.7 (2.0) 


258.3 (1.1) 


292.1 (1.1) 


322.1 (1.0) 


347.2 (1.1) 


361.8 (1.4) 


France 


262.1 (0.6) (49.0) 


173.7 (1.8) 


197.0 (1.4) 


231.8 (0.9) 


266.9 (0.9) 


296.9 (0.9) 


320.9 (0.9) 


333.9 (1.1) 


Germany 


269.8 (0.9) (47.4) 


186.4 (2.6) 


206.1 (2.1) 


238.7 (1.5) 


273.3 (1.3) 


303.8 (1.2) 


327.7 (1.4) 


341.4 (1.6) 


Ireland 


266.5 (0.9) (47.2) 


181.7 (4.0) 


206.9 (2.2) 


239.2 (1.7) 


270.4 (1.0) 


298.3 (1.1) 


322.6 (1.4) 


337.0 (1.7) 


Italy 


250.5 (1.1) (44.7) 


173.1 (3.1) 


192.4 (2.0) 


221.8 (1.6) 


252.4 (1.4) 


282.1 (1.6) 


306.1 (1.4) 


319.5 (1.8) 


Japan 


296.2 (0.7) (39.7) 


226.3 (2.0) 


243.8 (1.7) 


272.2 (1.2) 


299.6 (0.8) 


323.6 (0.8) 


343.6 (1.1) 


355.3 (1.5) 


Korea 


272.6 (0.6) (41.7) 


198.5 (1.8) 


218.5 (1.5) 


247.7 (0.8) 


276.0 (0.9) 


301.2 (0.9) 


322.3 (1.2) 


334.6 (1.8) 


Netherlands 


284.0 (0.7) (48.4) 


195.6 (2.9) 


219.4 (2.0) 


255.6 (1.0) 


289.1 (1.1) 


317.2 (0.9) 


341.0 (1.4) 


354.6 (1.5) 


Norway 


278.4 (0.6) (47-0) 


1 94.4 (3 0) 


218.1 (1 6) 


251.2 (1.3) 


283.4 (0.8) 


310 7 fO fit 


333.4 (1.1) 


Jnu.U l 1 . O) 


Poland 


Q (O 61 IAR ni 

^U.OJ \HO .\J) 


1 89 5 n ftl 

1 O/.D \i. . Of 


ICiA 3 (1 91 

Z Ut..) \ l 


9 3fi R (111 


9 70 1 (n Ql 


9QQ Q fn q\ 


325 2 (1 4) 


HKJwA \ 1 . 3 } 


Slovak Republic 


273.8 (0.6) (40.1) 


201.0 (2.4) 


221.4 (1.5) 


250.2 (1.0) 


277.9 (0.9) 


301.4 (0.8) 


320.8 (0.9) 


332.4 (1.5) 


Spain 


251.8 (0.7) (49.0) 


163.5 (3.0) 


187.4 (1.7) 


221.7 (1.2) 


255.6 (1.0) 


286.1 (0.8) 


310.9 (1.3) 


325.1 (1.9) 


Sweden 


279.2 (0.7) (50.6) 


188.2 (3.5) 


215.3 (2.7) 


251.3 (1.3) 


284.8 (1.0) 


313.4 (1.1) 


337.6 (1.2) 


351.2 (1.4) 




Sub-national entities 


269.8 (1.0) (49.2) 


182.0 (3.4) 


204.2 (2.7) 


238.3 (1.5) 


273.2 (1.4) 


304.6 (1.5) 


330.3 (1.2) 


344.3 (2.1) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


275.5 (0.8) (47.1) 


191.0 (2.6) 


212.5 (2.2) 


246.4 (1.2) 


280.5 (1.1) 


308.9 (1.0) 


331.6 (1.4) 


343.7 (1.6) 


England (UK) 


272.6 (1.1) (49.1) 


187.8 (3.8) 


209.2 (2.4) 


241.3 (1.5) 


275.8 (1.3) 


.307.3 (1.3) 


332.8 (1.5) 


.346.7 (2.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


268.7 (1.9) (45.8) 


190.8 (4.0) 


208.0 (2.7) 


238.6 (2.2) 


270.5 (2.5) 


300.4 (2.2) 


326.0 (1.8) 


340.9 (2.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


272.5 (1.0) (49.0) 


188.0 (.3.4) 


209.2 (2.4) 


241.2 (1.4) 


275.6 (1.3) 


.307.1 (1.3) 


332.7 (1.7) 


346.6 (1.9) 


Average 


272.8 (0.2) (46.7) 


190.3 (0.6) 


212.1 (0.4) 


244.5 (0.3) 


276.7 (0.2) 


305.1 (0.2) 


328.6 (0.3) 


342.1 (0.4) 


Partners 




Cyprus 1 


268.8 (0.8) (40.3) 


198.3 (2.4) 


215.2 (2.1) 


243.6 (1.2) 


271.7 (1.0) 


296.1 (1.1) 


318.0 (1.6) 


330.6 (2.3) 


Russian Federation 2 


275.2 (2.7) (42.9) 


200.2 (5.4) 


217.9 (3.9) 


247.7 (3.2) 


278.2 (2.9) 


305.0 (3.4) 


327.9 (3.7) 


341.0 (3.7) 



1 . 5ee notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Literacy-relatecl non-response (missing) is excludecl from the calculation of mean scores. Table A2.2b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bouncl mean scores by 

attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough background informaiion because of language difficulties, or learning or mental 

disabilities (literacy- re lated non-response). 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «SST» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897154 
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Table A2.5 Percentage of adults scoring at each prof iciency level in numeracy 





Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Level 5 


Missing 


OCCD 
































Alis ( i a I ia 


5.7 


(0.4) 


14.4 


(0.7) 


32.1 


(0.9) 


32.6 


(0.9) 


11.7 


(0.6) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Austria 


3.4 


(0.3) 


10.9 


(0.6) 


33.1 


(0.9) 


37.2 


(1.0) 


12.5 


(0.6) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.8 (0.2) 


(Tana(la 


5.9 


(0.3) 


16.4 


(0.4) 


31.9 


(0.5) 


32.4 


(0.7) 


11.3 


(0.4) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.1) 




1.7 


(0.3) 


11.1 


(0.8) 


34.7 


(1.2) 


40.4 


(1.3) 


10.6 


(0.7) 


0.9 


(0.3) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Denmark PUb ' IC 


3.4 


(0.3) 


10.8 


(0.5) 


.30.7 


(0.8) 


38.0 


(0.7) 


14.9 


(0.5) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


EstoruT 


2.4 


(0.2) 


11.9 


(0.5) 


36.2 


(0.6) 


38.0 


(0.6) 


10.4 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


3.1 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.5) 


29.3 


(0.7) 


38.4 


(0.8) 


17.2 


(0.6) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




9.1 


(0.3) 


18.9 


(0.6) 


33.8 


(0.7) 


29.0 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.3) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Germany 


4.5 


(0.4) 


13.9 


(0.7) 


31.0 


(0.8) 


34.9 


(0.9) 


13.0 


(0.6) 


1 .2 


(0.2) 


1 .5 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


7.1 


(0.5) 


18.1 


(0.8) 


38.0 


(0.9) 


28.8 


(0.9) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


8.0 


(0.6) 


23.7 


(1.0) 


38.8 


(1.1) 


24.4 


(1.0) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


Japan 


1 .2 


(0.2) 


7.0 


(0.5) 


28.1 


(0.8) 


4.3.7 


(0.8) 


1 7.3 


(0.7) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


4.2 


(0.3) 


14.7 


(0.6) 


39.4 


(1.0) 


.34.6 


(0.9) 


6.6 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


3.5 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.6) 


28.2 


(0.8) 


39.4 


(0.9) 


15.6 


(0.6) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Norway 


4.3 


(0.3) 


10.2 


(0.5) 


28.4 


(0.8) 


.37.4 


(0.8) 


15.7 


(0.7) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Poland 


5.9 


(0.4) 


17.6 


(0.6) 


37.7 


(0.9) 


30.5 


(0.9) 


7.7 


(0.5) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


3.5 


(0.3) 


10.3 


(0.6) 


32.2 


(0.9) 


41.1 


(1.0) 


11.8 


(0.7) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


9.5 


(0.5) 


21.1 


(0.7) 


40.1 


(0.9) 


24.5 


(0.7) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


4.4 


(0.4) 


10.3 


(0.7) 


28.7 


(1.1) 


38.0 


(1.1) 


16.7 


(0.6) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


9.1 


(0.6) 


19.6 


(0.8) 


32.6 


(1.0) 


25.9 


(0.8) 


7.8 


(0.6) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


.3.0 


(0.3) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


27.7 


(0.7) 


36.8 


(0.9) 


15.4 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


17.8 


(0.9) 


33.3 


(1.0) 


29.8 


(1.1) 


10.4 


(0.8) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


5.6 


(0.8) 


18.7 


(1.2) 


35.9 


(1.1) 


29.0 


(1.1) 


7.8 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


6.3 


(0.5) 


17.8 


(0.9) 


33.4 


(1.0) 


29.8 


(1.0) 


10.3 


(0.7) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 




5.0 


(0.1) 


14.0 


(0.1) 


33.0 


(0.2) 


34.4 


(0.2) 


11.4 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


3.4 


(0.3) 


12.1 


(0.7) 


.31.8 


(0.9) 


28.4 


(0.8) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


17.7 


(0.4) 


Russian Federation 2 


2.0 


(0.7) 


12.1 


(1.2) 


39.7 


(1.8) 


38.1 


(1.7) 


7.7 


(1.4) 


0.3 


(0.2i 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language difficulties, or learning or 

mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897173 
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Table A2.6a Mean numeracy prof iciency 





Mean 


Difference between country mean score 


and overall average 


OECD 












Au^tralia 


267.6 




(1.0) 


1.1 0.263 


Austria 


275.0 




(0.9) 


7.0 


0.000 


Canada 


265.5 




(0.7) 


4.5 


0.000 


Czech Repubhc 


275.7 




(0.9) 


7.4 


0.000 


Denmark 


278.3 




(0.7) 


12.8 


0.000 


Estonia 


273.1 




(0.5) 


7.9 


0.000 


Finland 


282.2 




(0.7) 


18.6 


0.000 




254.2 




(0.6) 


22.9 


0.000 


Germany 


271.7 




(1.0) 


3.0 


0.003 


Ireland 


255.6 




(1.0) 


12.7 


0.000 


Italy 


247.1 




(1.1) 


20.0 


0.000 


Japan 


288.2 




(0.7) 


25.4 


0.000 


Korea 


263.4 




(0.7) 


y 5 


000 


Netherlands 


280 3 




(0 7) 


15.8 


0.000 


Norway 


278.3 




(0.8) 


11.9 


0.000 


Poland 


259.8 




(0.8) 


10.6 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


275.8 




(0.8) 


8.7 


0.000 


Spain 


245.8 




(0.6) 


35.3 


0.000 


Sweden 


279.1 




(0.8) 


12.3 


0.000 


United States 


252.8 




(1.2) 


13.5 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


280.4 




(0.8) 


13.8 


0.000 


England (UK) 


261.8 




(1-1) 


6.2 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


259.2 




(1.8) 


5.2 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


261.7 




(1-1) 


6.5 


0.000 












1.000 


Partners 












Cyprus 1 


264.6 




(0.8) 


5.0 


0.000 


Russian Federation 2 


269.9 




(2.7) 


0.4 


0.658 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculatïon of mean scores. Table A2.6b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by 

attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental 

disabilities (literacy-related non-response). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÊ?* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897192 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/1] 



Table A2.6b 


Mean proficiency in numeracy among 16-65 year-olds (adjusted) 

Assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 








Adjusted mean 


OECD 










■ National entities 




Australia 


264.1 


(1.0) 


(61.4) 




Austria 


271.6 


(0.9) 


(55.1) 




Canada 


263.9 


(0.7) 


(57.8) 




Czech Republic 


274.5 


(1.0) 


(46.1) 




Denmark 


277.5 


(0.7) 


(52.5) 




Estonia 


272.4 


(0.5) 


(46.9) 




Finland 


282.2 


(0.7) 


(52.2) 




France 


252.8 


(0.6) 


(58.0) 




Germany 


269.0 




(57.3) 




Ireland 


254.8 


(10) 


(54.8) 




Italy 


246.1 


(1.2) 


(51 .5) 




Japan 


285.7 


(0.7) 


(49.1) 




Korea 


262.9 


(0.7) 






Netherlands 


275.9 


(0.7) 


(58.2) 




Norway 


274.0 




(60.8) 




Poland 


259.8 


(0.8) 


(50.7) 




Slovak Republic 


275.3 


(0.8) 


(48.6) 




Spain 


244.6 


(0.6) 


(53.0) 




Sweden 


279.1 


(0.8) 


(54.9) 




United States 


245.7 


(1.2) 


(65.2) 




1 Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


w 


w 


w 




England (UK) 


259.4 


(1.0) 


(58.4) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


255.3 


(1.8) 


(56.7) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


259.2 


(1.0) 


(58.3) 




Average 










Partners 


Cyprus 1 


232.9 


(0.9) 


(80.6) 




Russian Federation 2 


269.9 


(2.7) 


(42.0) 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities 

(literacy-related non-response). They are attributed a very low score (85 points), which represents a lower bound for the mean score in each country. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897211 
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Table A2.7 


Mean proficiency in numeracy among 16-24 year-olds (adjusted) 

Assuming a score of 85 points for literacy-related non-response 








Adjusted mean 


OECD 










■ National entities 




Australia 


269.0 


(2.7) 




(47.9) 


Austria 


277.4 


(1.8) 




(46.6) 


Canada 


267.1 


(1.6) 




(47.8) 


Czech Republic 


277.8 


(1.6) 




(40.0) 


Denmark 


272.5 


(1.5) 




(43.1) 


Estonia 


277.7 


(1 -3) 




(42.4) 


Finland 


284.8 


(1.8) 




(43.2) 


France 


262.9 


(1.6) 




(43.5) 


Germany 


273.9 


(1.8) 




(46.9) 


Ireland 


257.6 


(2.3) 




(41.7) 


Italy 


250.8 


(2.6) 




(44.5) 


Japan 


280.5 


(2.3) 




(42.9) 


Korea 


280.9 


(1.9) 




(33.3) 


Netherlands 


283.0 


(2.0) 




(46.9) 


Norway 


269.2 


(1.8) 




(46.8) 


Poland 


268.6 


(1.1) 




(41.6) 


Slovak Republic 


277.4 


(1.8) 




(40.8) 


Spain 


254.3 


(1.8) 




(43.9) 


Sweden 


278.2 


(1.7) 




(45.7^^^B 


United States 


240.0 


(2.5) 




(60.0) 


1 Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


w 


w 




w 


England (UK) 


252.8 


(2.9) 




(52.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


260.8 


(3.6) 




(49.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


253.1 


(2.8) 




(52.7) 


Average 








(44.9) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


246.9 


(3.0) 




(64.8) 


Russian Federation 2 


272.5 


(3.7) 




(42.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: The adjusted mean includes adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental disabilities 

(literacy-related non-response). They are aitributed a very low score (85 points), which represents a lower bound for the mean score in each country. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink «g=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897230 
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Table A2.il Mean numeracy proficiency and distribution of numeracy scores, by percentile 



OECD 


Mean 


5th percentile 


1 0th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


95th percentile 






















































Australia 


267.6 (1.0) (56.6) 


169.3 (4.6) 


197.7 (2.3) 


234.7 (1.4) 


271.9 (1.1) 


305.4 (1.4) 


334.3 (1.6) 


351.6 (2.1) 


Austria 


275.0 (0.9) (49.3) 


189.8 (3.6) 


212.9 (2.2) 


245.7 (1.4) 


278.2 (1.3) 


308.6 (0.9) 


334.1 (1.3) 


349.2 (2.2) 


Canada 


265.5 (0.7) (55.5) 


169.2 (2.5) 


194.2 (1.4) 


230.8 (1.1) 


269.8 (0.9) 


303.9 (0.8) 


332.4 (1.0) 


.349.3 (1.2) 


Czech Republic 


275.7 (0.9) (43.7) 


200.6 (2.8) 


218.4 (2.1) 


248.1 (1.8) 


278.4 (1.4) 


.305.2 (1.1) 


329.4 (1.8) 


34.3.1 (2.9) 


Denmark 


278.3 (0.7) (51.2) 


189.6 (3.1) 


213.4 (1.7) 


247.5 (1.2) 


282.0 (1.0) 


313.3 (1.0) 


339.5 (1.2) 


355.0 (1.8) 


Estonia 


273.1 (0.5) (45.5) 


195.1 (1.8) 


214.8 (1.3) 


245.1 (0.8) 


275.3 (0.6) 


303.9 (0.8) 


328.7 (0.9) 


343.7 (1.4) 


Finland 


282.2 (0.7) (52.2) 


19.3.6 (3.0) 


217.4 (1.7) 


250.8 (1.4) 


285.8 (0.8) 


317.3 (0.9) 


345.0 (1.3) 


360.8 (2.2) 


France 


254.2 (0.6) (56.2) 


152.1 (2.8) 


179.7 (1.5) 


219.9 (1.4) 


259.2 (1.0) 


29.3.9 (0.9) 


321.5 (1.2) 


336.5 (1.5) 


Germany 


271.7 (1.0) (53.1) 


179.0 (3.4) 


201.9 (2.3) 


238.4 (1.5) 


275.9 (1.5) 


309.3 (1.2) 


335.0 (1.2) 


350.5 (2.1) 


Ireland 


255.6 (1.0) (53.7) 


160.5 (4.2) 


189.5 (2.6) 


225.4 (1.6) 


259.6 (1.1) 


291.1 (1.2) 


318.8 (1.7) 


.335.9 (2.0) 


Italy 


247.1 (1.1) (50.0) 


161.1 (3.3) 


182.9 (2.5) 


215.4 (1.6) 


249.3 (1.4) 


281.9 (1.6) 


309.1 (1.4) 


324.1 (1.8) 


Japan 


288.2 (0.7) (44.0) 


212.6 (2.5) 


231.7 (1.7) 


260.7 (1.3) 


290.8 (1.0) 


318.1 (1.0) 


341.7 (1.4) 


355.4 (1.3) 


Korea 


263.4 (0.7) (45.6) 


181.3 (2.2) 


203.8 (1.5) 


236.2 (1.0) 


267.1 (0.9) 


294.7 (1.1) 


318.4 (1.4) 


331.6 (1.3) 


Netherlands 


280.3 (0.7) (51.1) 


188.6 (2.7) 


214.6 (1.7) 


251.0 (1.3) 


285.8 (1.0) 


315.3 (0.9) 


339.7 (1.1) 


354.2 (1.6) 


Norway 


278.3 (0.8) (54.2) 


181.2 (3.1) 


209.6 (2.3) 


248.1 (1.4) 


283.5 (1.1) 


314.9 (0.9) 


341.4 (1.2) 


356.8 (2.1) 


Po land 


259.8 (0.8) (50.7) 


171.0 (2.7) 


194.0 (2.0) 


228.6 (1.4) 


262.6 (1.1) 


294.4 (1.1) 


321.8 (1.6) 


338.1 (1.7) 


Slovak Republic 


275.8 (0.8) (47.6) 


188.9 (3.3) 


214.3 (2.0) 


248.7 (1.4) 


280.4 (1.2) 


307.9 (1.1) 


331.4 (1.4) 


345.8 (1.7) 


Spain 


245.8 (0.6) (51.3) 


149.1 (3.1) 


177.8 (2.3) 


216.3 (1.2) 


250.3 (1.0) 


280.9 (1.0) 


307.4 (1.2) 


322.3 (1.5) 


Sweden 


279.1 (0.8) (54.9) 


181.7 (4.0) 


209.9 (2.8) 


249.2 (1.3) 


284.0 (1.3) 


316.0 (1.3) 


342.8 (1.3) 


358.4 (1.7) 




Sub-national entities 


252.8 (1.2) (57.0) 


151.7 (3.7) 


177.9 (2.5) 


217.1 (1.8) 


256.1 (1.5) 


293.1 (1.7) 


322.7 (2.0) 


340.0 (2.6) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


280.4 (0.8) (50.6) 


191.1 (2.8) 


213.7 (2.3) 


249.0 (1.6) 


284.4 (1.2) 


315.6 (1.0) 


341.5 (1.5) 


356.2 (2.0) 


England (UK) 


261.8 (1.1) (55.0) 


167.3 (3.1) 


191.6 (2.3) 


227.0 (1.6) 


265.1 (1.4) 


300.3 (1.5) 


329.5 (1.6) 


345.5 (2.2) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


259.2 (1.8) (51.1) 


171.6 (4.5) 


193.1 (3.5) 


225.8 (2.7) 


261.0 (2.1) 


294.5 (2.0) 


322.6 (2.3) 


338.8 (3.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


261.7 (1.1) (54.9) 


167.4 (3.0) 


191.6 (2.1) 


227.0 (1.5) 


265.0 (1.4) 


.300.1 (1.5) 


329.3 (1.7) 


345.4 (2.0) 


Average 


268.7 (0.2) (51.3) 


178.4 (0.7) 


202.8 (0.4) 


237.9 (0.3) 


272.5 (0.2) 


.30.3.9 (0.2) 


330.3 (0.3) 


345.6 (0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


264.6 (0.8) (46.8) 


182.5 (3.4) 


205.1 (2.2) 


236.5 (1.4) 


267.8 (1.2) 


296.4 (1.2) 


321.3 (1.4) 


335.2 (1.7) 


Russian Federation 2 


269.9 (2.7) (42.0) 


198.4 (5.3) 


216.5 (3.3) 


243.8 (2.7) 


272.2 (2.8) 


298.0 (2.7) 


321.2 (3.9) 


334.7 (3.6) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Literacy-related non-response (missing) is excluded from the calculation of mean scores. Table A2.6b, however, presents an estimate of lower-bound mean scores by 

attributing a very low score (85 points) to those adults who were not able to provide enough background information because of language difficulties, or learning or mental 

disabilities (literacy-related non-response) 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink ffis=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897249 



[Part 1/1] 



Table A2.9 


Correlation between literacy and numeracy proficiency 


OECD 


Correlation coëfficiënt 




National entities 






Australia 




Austria 


0.86 


Canada 




Czech Republic 


0.80 


Denmark 




Estonia 


0.83 


Finland 


0.86 


France 


0.87 


Germany 


■ o.s^^^H 


Ireland 


0.87 


Italy 


0.82 


Japan 


0.85 


Korea 




Netherlands 


0.89 


Norway 


0.90 


Poland 


0.86 


Slovak Republic 


0.86 


Spain 


0.89 


Sweden 




United States 


0.89 




Sub-national entities 






Flanders (Belgium) 


0.87 


England (UK) 


0.87 


Northern Ireland (UK) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.87 


Average 




Partners 


Cyprus' 


0.80 


Russian Federation 2 


0.78 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897268 
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Percentage of adults scoring at each proficiency level in problem solving 
Table A2.10a in technology-rich environments 





Proficiency levels 






Opted out 












Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


No computer 
experience 


of computer 

based 
assessment 


Failed ICT core 


Missing 


OECD 


















■ National entifies 


















Australia 


9.2 


(0.6) 


28.9 


(0.8) 


31.8 


(1.0) 


6.2 


(0.5) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


13.7 


(0.6) 


3.5 


(0.3) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


Austria 


9.9 


(0.5) 


30.9 


(0.9) 


28.1 


(0.8) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


9.6 


(0.4) 


1 1 .3 


(0.5) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


1 .8 


(0.2) 


Canada 


14.8 


(0.4) 


30.0 


(0.7) 


29.4 


(0.5) 


7.1 


(0.4) 


4.5 


(0.2) 


6.3 


(0.3) 


5.9 


(0.2) 


H9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


12.9 


(0.9) 


28.8 


(1.3) 


26.5 


(1.1) 


6.6 


(0.6) 


10.3 


(0.5) 


12.1 


(0.8) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


13.9 


(0.6) 


32.9 


(0.8) 


32.3 


(0.7) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


6.4 


(0.3) 


5.3 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


13.8 


(0.5) 


29.0 


(0.7) 


23.2 


(0.6) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


9.9 


(0.3) 


15.8 


(0.4) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


11.0 


(0.5) 


28.9 


(0.8) 


33.2 


(0.7) 


8.4 


(0.6) 


3.5 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.4) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


10.5 


(0.3) 


11.6 


(0.4) 


6.0 


(0.3) 


m 


m 


Germany 


14.4 


(0.8) 


30.5 


(0.8) 


29.2 


(0.8) 


6.8 


(0.6) 


7.9 


(0.5) 


6.1 


(0.5) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


12.6 


(0.7) 


29.5 


(0.9) 


22.1 


(0.8) 


3.1 


(0.3) 


10.1 


(0.4) 


17.4 


(0.7) 


4.7 


(0.4) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


24.4 


(0.8) 


14.6 


(0.9) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


m 


m 


Japan 


7.6 


(0.6) 


19.7 


(0.8) 


26.3 


(0.8) 


8.3 


(0.5) 


10.2 


(0.5) 


15.9 


(0.9) 


10.7 


(0.7) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


9.8 


(0.5) 


29.6 


(0.9) 


26.8 


(0.8) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


15.5 


(0.4) 


5.4 


(0.3) 


9.1 


(0.4) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


12.5 


(0.6) 


32.6 


(0.7) 


34.3 


(0.8) 


7.3 


(0.4) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Norway 


11.4 


(0.6) 


31.8 


(0.8) 


34.9 


(0.9) 


6.1 


(0.4) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


6.7 


(0.4) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Poland 


12.0 


(0.6) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


15.4 


(0.7) 


3.8 


(0.3) 


19.5 


(0.5) 


23.8 


(0.7) 


6.5 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


8.9 


(0.5) 


28.8 


(0.9) 


22.8 


(0.7) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


22.0 


(0.7) 


12.2 


(0.4) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


17.0 


(0.5) 


10.7 


(0.5) 


6.2 


(0.3) 


m 


m 


Sweden 


13.1 


(0.5) 


30.8 


(0.8) 


35.2 


(0.9) 


8.8 (0.6) 


1.6 


<0.2) 


5.7 


(0.3) 


4.8 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


United States 


15.8 


(0.9) 


33.1 


(0.9) 


26.0 


(0.9) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


6.3 


(0.6) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.6) 


1 Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


29.8 


(0.8) 


28.7 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


7.4 


(0.3) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


3.5 


(0.3) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


15.1 


(0.8) 


33.8 


(1.1) 


29.3 


(0.9) 


5.7 


(0.5) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


16.4 


(1.5) 


34.5 


(1 -2) 


25.0 


(1.2) 


3.7 


(0.6) 


10.0 


(0.6) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


15.1 


(0.8) 


33.9 


(1.0) 


29.1 


(0.9) 


5.6 


(0.5) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


5.8 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Average 


12.3 


(0.1) 


29.4 


(0.2) 


28.2 


(0.2) 


5.8 


(0.1) 


9.3 


(0.1) 


10.2 


(0.1) 


4.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


18.4 


(0.4) 


18.0 


(0.5) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


m 


m 


Russian Federation 2 


14.9 


(2.2) 


25.6 


(1.3) 


20.4 


(1.4) 


5.5 


(1.1) 


18.3 


(1.7) 


12.8 


(1.6) 


2.5 


(0.6) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Adults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language difficulties, or learning or 

mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). The missing category also includes adults who could not complete the assessment of problem solving in 

technology-rich environments because of technical problems with the computer used tbr the survey. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving 

in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897287 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/1] 

Percentage of 16-24 year-olds scoring at each proficiency level in problem solving 
Table A2.10b in technology-rich environments 





Proficiency levels 






Opted out 




























No computer 


of computer 
based 












Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


experience 


assessment 


Failed ICT core 


Missing 


OECD 


mm 


















■ National entities 


















Australia 


6.7 


(1.2) 


32.2 


(2.4) 


41.7 


(2.7) 


8.9 


(1.7) 


0.4 


(0.3) 


6.9 


(1.1) 


2.1 


(0.6) 


1.0 


(0.4) 


Austria 


7.2 


(1 .2) 


33.9 


(2.1) 


41 .9 


(2.1) 


8.8 (1.2) 


0.2 


(0.2) 


4.6 


(0.8) 


2.5 


(0.5) 


0.9 


(0.3) 


Canada 


9.0 


(0.8) 


32.0 


(1.9) 


40.9 


(1.6) 


9.9 


(1.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


4.6 


(0.6) 




(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


8.1 


(1.4) 


31.0 


(2.7) 


43.1 


(2.7) 


11.7 


(1.6) 


0.6 


(0.3) 


4.0 


(0.9) 


1.5 


(0.5) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


7.2 


(1.1) 


34.6 


(2.3) 


42.4 


(2.0) 


8.0 


(1.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.5) 


4.9 


(0.7) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


8.2 


(1.2) 


35.2 


(2.2) 


41.4 


(2.0) 


9.1 


(1.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.5) 


1.9 


(0.4) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


Finland 


3.6 


(0.9) 


29.7 


(1.9) 


50.4 


(2.1) 


11.5 


(1.8) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.5) 


3.1 


(0.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.5 


(0.2) 


3.9 


(0.5) 


1.4 


(0.4) 


m 


m 


Germany 


9.1 


(1.3) 


32.8 


(1.7) 


43.2 


(2.0) 


10.9 


(1.8) 


0.5 


(0.3) 


1.3 


(0.4) 


1.5 


(0.5) 


0.6 


(0.3) 


Ireland 


9.9 


(1-5) 


37.8 


(2.6) 


35.5 


(2.5) 


4.7 


(1 .2) 


0.6 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(1.1) 


3.8 


(0.8) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


2.5 


(0.7) 


6.3 


(1 .4) 


3.1 


(1.0) 


m 


m 


Japan 


5.9 


(1.2) 


21.9 


(2.2) 


35.7 


(2.5) 


10.2 


(1.3) 


1.6 


(0.6) 


12.9 


(1.6) 


10.5 


(1.4) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


Korea 


2.6 


(0.7) 


27.9 


(2.1) 


53.6 


(2.1) 


9.9 


(1.5) 


0.7 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.3) 


4.6 


(0.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


5.1 


(1.1) 


30.8 


(2.0) 


46.9 


(2.0) 


11.4 


(1.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.5) 


2.8 


(0.6) 


1.4 


(0.5) 


Norway 


7.0 


(1.1) 


31.9 


(1.8) 


46.7 


(1.9) 


8.1 (1.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


1 .1 (0.4) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


Po land 


11.4 


(0.7) 


.30.6 


(1.1) 


30.3 


(12) 


7.6 


(0.9) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


12.4 


(0.7) 


7.0 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


8.0 


(1.1) 


38.0 


(2.0) 


36.3 


(1.7) 


HEI 


(1.0) 


4.8 


(0.7) 


6.9 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.4) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.2 


(0.4) 


3.5 


(0.6) 


4.5 


(07) 


m 


m 


Sweden 


5.2 


(1.0) 


28.3 


(2.0) 


49.9 


(2.4) 


11.7 


(1.7) 


0.4 


(0.3) 


0.7 


(0.3) 


3.6 


(0.8) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


United States 


10.7 


(1.7) 


38.7 


(2.4) 


31.1 


(2.2) 


6.5 


(1.2) 


0.8 


(0.3) 


3.0 


(0.7) 


3.5 


(0.8) 


5.7 


(1.0) 


1 Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


7.0 


(1.1) 


28.7 


(2.0) 


46.0 


(1.9) 


11.1 


(1.4) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.4) 


1.1 (0.3) 


4.1 


(0.5) 


England (UK) 


9.8 


(1.5) 


39.7 


(2.6) 


35.7 


(2.3) 


6.6 


(1.4) 


0.7 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


4.2 


(0.7) 


2.5 


(0.7) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


9.6 


(1.9) 


40.3 


(3.3) 


38.6 


(3.2) 


5.6 


(1.7) 


1.5 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.3) 


2.6 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


9.8 


(1.5) 


39.7 


(2.5) 


35.8 


(2.2) 


6.6 


(1.4) 


0.7 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


4.1 


(0.7) 


2.4 


(0.6) 


Average 


7.5 


(0.3) 


32.4 


(0.5) 


41.7 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


4.1 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.5 


(0.5) 


12.8 


(1.5) 


2.1 


(0.6) 


m 


m 


Russian Federation 2 


15.6 


(3.7) 


35.7 


(3.0) 


30.4 


(3.0) 


8.4 


(2.2) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


6.6 


(1.3) 


2.6 


(0.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Young aclults in the missing category were not able to provide enough background information to impute proficiency scores because of language difficulties, or learning 

or mental disabilities (referred to as literacy-related non-response). The missing category also includes adults who could not complete the assessment of problem solving in 

technology-rich environments because of technical problems with the computer used for the survey. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving 

in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897306 
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T.ihlc A2.l l Mean literacy proficiency, by level of proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments 





Proficiency levels 






Opted out of 








Bel ow Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


No computer 
experience 


computer based 
assessment 


Failed ICT core 


OECD 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 
score 


,. 


Mean 
score 


„ 


Mean 
score 


,, 


Mean 
score 


„ 


Mea 
scor 






1 National entities 
















Australia 


227.1 


(2.1) 


272.3 


(1.2) 


310.8 


(1.3) 


347.1 


(2.2) 


204.1 


(4.8) 


266. 


4 


(2.2) 


246.9 


(6.0) 


Austria 


222.6 


(1 .7) 


265.6 


(1 .2) 


301.8 


(1.0) 


331.7 


(2.3) 


233.6 


(3.0) 


258. 


3 


(1.9) 


238.1 


(3.8) 


Canada 


222.6 


(1.0) 


269.6 


(0.7) 


306.0 


(0.8) 


339.8 


(1.6) 


214.5 


(2.9) 


257. 


! 


(3.2) 


245.9 


(3.3) 


Czech Republic 


229.3 


(2.3) 


268.9 


(1.5) 


299.0 


(2.0) 


327.1 


(3.1) 


245.9 


(3.1) 


275. 


) 


(2.7) 


269.6 


(5.6) 


Denmark 


222.5 


(1.5) 


268.4 


(0.8) 


301.9 


(0.7) 


334.3 


(1.9) 


198.8 (4.9) 


234. 


I 


(2.7) 


224.3 


(3.2) 


Estonia 


229.1 


(1.4) 


273.5 


(1.0) 


308.1 


(0.9) 


340.8 


(2.2) 


243.5 


(2.0) 


280. 


J 


(1.8) 


262.7 


(3.5) 


Finland 


234.5 


(2.2) 


279.5 


(0.9) 


317.0 


(1.0) 


352.0 


(1.8) 


222.7 


(5.0) 


269. 


) 


(2.5) 


234.8 


(4.3) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


215.1 


(1.9) 


263. 


5 


(2.1) 


243.5 


(2.8) 


Germany 


219.4 


(2.0) 


265.3 


(1.3) 


302.0 


(1.1) 


333.5 


(1.9) 


227.4 


(3.3) 


256. 


1 


(4.2) 


246.3 


(4.6) 


1 rel and 


226.7 


(1.7) 


269.8 


(1.3) 


303.2 


(1.2) 


336.4 


(3.9) 


227.2 


(2.7) 


262. 


1 


(2.0) 


234.3 


(5.3) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


225.5 


(2.4) 


255. 


1 


(2.3) 


220.1 


(6.8) 


Japan 


255.2 


(2.3) 


289.5 


(1.2) 


316.6 (1.1) 


339.5 


(1.9) 


255.5 


(2.6) 


292. 


) 


(1.8) 


298.4 


(2.0) 


Korea 


236.5 


(1.6) 


273.5 


(0.9) 


304.1 


(0.9) 


331.4 


(3.2) 


231.8 


(2.0) 


266. 


1 


(3.1) 


265.4 


(2.0) 


Netherland§ 


227.4 


(1.6) 


276.1 


(1.0) 


313.8 


(0.9) 


346.1 


(2.0) 


213.4 


(5.6) 


256. 


1 


(3.9) 


237.3 


(5.4) 


Norway 


224.5 


(1.5) 


270.2 


(1.1) 


306.5 


(0.9) 


339.8 


(1.9) 


222.5 


(7.4) 


259. 


6 


(3.0) 


229.0 


(4.3) 


Poland 


236.5 


(1.8) 


275.8 


(1.5) 


305.0 


(1.5) 


332.7 


(2.5) 


233.3 


(1.9) 


270. 


4 


(1.9) 


256.3 


(2.9) 


Slovak Republic 


238.0 


(1.8) 


274.9 


(1.2) 


303.7 


(1.0) 


325.8 


(3.8) 


249.3 


(1.5) 


277. 


6 


(1.8) 


252.8 


(5.8) 


Spain 


ra 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


208.5 


(2.1) 


255. 


4 


(2.6) 


231.9 


(3.7) 


Sweden 


227.8 


(1.9) 


273.5 


(1.2) 


307.8 


(1.1) 


340.7 


(2.1) 


206.3 


(6.9) 


243 


i 


(3.5) 


202.6 


(4.7) 


United States 


224.8 


(1-6) 


270.5 


(1.1) 


308.2 


(1.1) 


340.4 


(2.6) 


199.8 


(4.2) 


247 


3 


(3.1) 


230.5 


(4.8) 


1 Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


227.8 


(1.8) 


274.2 


(1.0) 


308.4 


(1.1) 


337.0 


(2.6) 


225.1 


(2.9) 


261 


b 


(3.3) 


242.2 


(4.3) 


England (UK) 


222.8 


(2.0) 


267.5 


(1.3) 


305.7 


(1.2) 


338.7 


(2.6) 


223.7 


(4.1) 


266 


) 


(4.3) 


240.0 


(4.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


225.7 


(2.8) 


267.8 


(2.8) 


305.1 


(2.6) 


338.8 


(6.0) 


238.5 


(4.2) 


259.2 


(5.7) 


250.4 


(5.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


222.9 


(1.9) 


267.5 


(1.2) 


305.7 


(1.2) 


338.7 


(2.6) 


224.8 


(3.8) 


266.7 


(4.3) 


240.3 


(4.4) 


Average 


229.2 


(0.4) 


272.6 


(0.3) 


306.8 


(0.3) 


337.6 


(0.6) 


224.0 


(0.8) 


262.5 


(0.6) 


243.3 


(0.9) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


257.4 


(1.6) 


284.0 


(2.0) 


271.9 


(6.2) 


Russian Federation 2 


234.4 


(3.6) 


271.4 


(2.1) 


301.2 


(3.1) 


324.8 


(4.9) 


267.5 


(4.8) 


281. 


i 


(3.8) 


260.4 


(8.3) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus,' France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897325 
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Table MA2 Mean numeracy prof iciency, by level of proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments 





Proficiency leve Is 






Opted out of 








Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


No computer 
experience 


computer based 
assessment 


Failed ICT core 


OECD 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


„ 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 




Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


■ National entities 
















Australia 


21 7.0 


(2.6) 


262.3 


(1.1) 


300.7 


(1.6) 


340.0 


(2.7) 


1 83.6 


(5.1) 


243.2 


(2.5) 


221 .1 


(6.0) 


Austria 


233.2 


(2.1) 


275.3 


(1.5) 


309.5 


(1.3) 


339.9 


(2.4) 


232.0 


(2.8) 


251.7 


(1 -9) 


234.2 


(4.9) 


Canada 


218.5 


(1.4) 


263.6 


(0.8) 


300.2 


(1.0) 


335.8 


(1.9) 


194.1 


(2.9) 


234.6 


(2.9) 


226.7 


(3.4) 


Czech Republic 


236.5 


(3.1) 


275.6 


(1.7) 


303.0 


(1.7) 


328.8 


(3.0) 


239.0 


(2.9) 


265.4 


(2.8) 


248.1 


(6.6) 


Denmark 


230.0 


(1.6) 


275.1 (1.1) 


310.2 


(1.2) 


345.9 


(2.4) 


218.1 


(5.0) 


238.1 


(2.9) 


225.6 


(3.2) 


Estonia 


234.6 


(1.3) 


275.2 


(1.1) 


307.1 


(0.9) 


340.6 


(2.2) 


235.3 


(2.3) 


265.0 


(1.7) 


245.5 


(3.7) 


Finland 


238.7 


(2.0) 


275.7 


(1.3) 


311.5 


(1.3) 


344.5 


(2.2) 


223.5 


(5.2) 


252.7 


(2.5) 


221.1 


(4.4) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


191.8 


(2.2) 


235.7 


(2.0) 


216.5 


(2.9) 


Germany 


226.6 


(1.7) 


270.6 


(1.6) 


306.8 


(1.1) 


339.7 


(2.5) 


212.7 


(3.9) 


245.4 


(4.6) 


224.9 


(4.8) 


Ireland 


220.7 


(2.3) 


262.3 


(1.2) 


296.5 


(1.7) 


330.6 


(4.9) 


206.5 


(3.4) 


242.5 


(2.0) 


218.4 


(5.9) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


212.1 


(2.2) 


245.4 


(2.3) 


220.5 


(7.7) 


Japan 


248.8 


(2.8) 


281.8 


(1.5) 


310.0 


(1 .2) 


338.1 


(2.0) 


244.9 


(2.5) 


282.6 


(1.9) 


285.3 


(2.5) 


Korea 


233.7 


(1 -9) 


267.9 


(1.1) 


297.6 


(1.3) 


325.7 


(2.8) 


216.5 


(2.2) 


243.2 


(2.5) 


247.0 


(2.1) 


Netherlands 


228.0 


(1.5) 


273.7 


(1.0) 


310.0 


(0.9) 


341.3 


(2.1) 


194.0 


(5.5) 


248.1 


(4.5) 


230.2 


(5.6) 


Norway 


223.6 


(1-9) 


271.1 


(1.4) 


310.3 


(1.3) 


345.8 


(2.9) 


211.9 


(9.4) 


245.5 


(3.4) 


212.1 


(5.0) 


Po land 


235.5 


(1.9) 


270.7 


(1.5) 


299.4 


(1.6) 


328.7 


(2.8) 


224.1 


(2.3) 


261.4 


(1.8) 


239.5 


(3.0) 


Slovak Republic 


242.3 


(2.4) 


280.0 (1.1) 


311.6 


(1.4) 


335.7 


(4.3) 


242.0 


(1.8) 


273.7 


(2.2) 


258.8 


(5.9) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


193.7 


(2.0) 


240.0 


(2.1) 


220.2 


(3.3) 


Sweden 


231.1 


(2.3) 


273.7 


(1.6) 


308.9 


(1.2) 


344.5 


(2.2) 


201.7 


(7.3) 


234.0 


(3.7) 


185.3 


(5.0) 


United States 


207.8 


(2.2) 


254.6 


(1.2) 


295.5 


(1.5) 


332.0 


(2.7) 


171.5 


(4.4) 


219.4 


(3.6) 


199.2 


(5.2) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


237.0 


(1.9) 


281.1 


(1.1) 


314.3 


(1-0) 


342.2 


(2.6) 


225.7 


(3.0) 


253.2 


(3.0) 


229.7 


(4.7) 


England (UK) 


212.4 


(2.6) 


258.9 


(1.2) 


300.3 


(1.4) 


337.8 


(3.1) 


195.1 


(4.6) 


235.3 


(4.4) 


208.4 


(5.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


217.0 


(2.7) 


261.1 


(2.2) 


301.2 


(2.1) 


340.2 


(5.8) 


213.3 


(4.6) 


233.4 


(6.3) 


223.7 


(6.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


212.5 


(2.5) 


258.9 


(1.2) 


300.4 


(1.3) 


337.8 


(3.0) 


196.5 


(4.3) 


235.2 


(4.3) 


208.9 


(4.9) 


Average 


229.3 


(0.5) 


271.0 


(0.3) 


305.5 


(0.3) 


337.8 


(0.6) 


212.3 


(0.9) 


248.0 


(0.6) 


228.1 


(1.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


240.8 


(1.7) 


269.2 (1.8) 


242.6 


(7.1) 


Russian Federation 2 


234.9 


(3.3) 


267.7 


(1.8) 


296.7 


(2.6) 


323.1 


(4.0) 


258.6 


(5.1) 


269.5 


(2.8) 


251.0 


(8.6) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. See note on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897344 
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Difference in literacy scores between contrast categories, by socio-demographic characteristics 
Table Ai. I (L) (adjusted) 





Age 


Gender 


Immigrant and 
language background 


Educational 
attainment 


Parents' educational 
attainment 


Type ol 


occupation 




Difference 
between youngest 
and oldest adults 


Difference between 
men and women 


Difference between 
native born/ 
native language 
and foreign born/ 
foreign language 


Difference between 
adults with tertiary 
and lower than 
upper secondary 


Difference between 
adults with at least one 
parent who attained 
tertiary and neither 
parent who attained 
upper secondary 


Difference between 
workers in skilled 
and elementary 
occupations 


OECD 
















































UB 




























H National entities 


























Australia 


11.6 


0.000 


4.4 


0.004 


36.9 


0.000 


32.1 


0.000 


17.4 


0.000 


23.6 


0.000 


Austria 


28.5 


0.000 


2.5 


0.002 


31.4 


0.000 


32.9 


0.000 


16.5 


0.000 


26.5 


0.000 


Canada 


17.1 


0.000 


4.4 


0.000 


33.0 


0.000 


44.9 


0.000 


18.6 


0.000 


25.5 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


22.6 


0.000 


4.6 


0.029 


3.5 


0.242 


35.2 


0.000 


15.2 


0.000 


22.6 


0.000 


Denmark 


32.2 


0.000 


3.6 


0.003 


42.7 


0.000 


34.0 


0.000 


17.0 


0.000 


18.4 


0.000 


Estonia 


26.0 


0.000 


2.6 


0.016 


15.5 


0.000 


27.8 


0.000 


11.1 


0.000 


1 5.6 


0.000 


Finland 


42.1 


0.000 


2.3 


0.055 


53.7 


0.000 


33.0 


0.000 


18.2 


0.000 


1 7.9 


0.000 


France 


23.0 


0.000 


2.0 


0.050 


35.4 


0.000 


41.3 


0.000 


20.0 


0.000 


20.5 


0.000 


Germany 


39.1 


0.000 


5.2 


0.000 


31.0 


0.000 


37.3 


0.000 


20.9 


0.000 


20.1 


0.000 


Ireland 


10.9 


0.000 


5.3 


0.001 


29.0 


0.000 


41.0 


0.000 


19.4 


0.000 


12.5 


0.000 


Italy 


22.1 


0.000 


0.4 


0.845 


29.2 


0.000 


28.8 


0.000 


18.9 0.000 


20.2 


0.000 


Japan 


25.2 


0.000 


2.3 


0.142 


c 


c 


32.7 


0.000 


10.9 


0.000 


12.1 


0.000 


Korea 


38.3 


0.000 


5.8 


0.000 


54.0 


0.000 


34.7 


0.000 


11.5 


0.000 


19.1 


0.000 


Netherlands 


33.4 


0.000 


4.0 


0.000 


40.4 


0.000 


39.6 


0.000 


14.4 


0.000 


23.2 


0.000 


Norway 


19.6 


0.000 


6.8 


0.000 


43.7 


0.000 


31.8 


0.000 


18.0 


0.000 


25.4 


0.000 


Poland 


28.5 


0.000 


-1.8 0.090 


c 


c 


34.8 


0.000 


22.7 


0.000 


19.8 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


7.2 


0.003 


-1.8 0.335 


-1.8 0.293 


32.7 


0.000 


24.4 


0.000 


9.8 


0.000 


Spain 


32.9 


0.000 


6.8 


0.000 


34.2 


0.000 


39.0 


0.000 


14.6 


0.000 


17.0 


0.000 


Sweden 


25.8 


0.000 


5.4 


0.000 


52.9 


0.000 


37.9 


0.000 


14.7 


0.000 


24.4 


0.000 


United States 


16.7 


0.000 


2.4 


0.114 


30.8 


0.000 


44.9 


0.000 


27.9 


0.000 


24.9 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


28.9 


0.000 


6.6 


0.000 


48.4 


0.000 


41.7 


0.000 


16.6 


0.000 


20.9 


0.000 


England (UK) 


-2.4 


0.517 


2.6 


0.167 


34.3 


0.000 


35.8 


0.000 


26.9 


0.000 


26.2 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


6.1 


0.146 


5.7 


0.004 


33.2 


0.000 


36.6 


0.000 


20.0 


0.000 


19.1 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-2.1 


0.553 


2.7 


0.141 


34.3 


0.000 


35.8 


0.000 


26.7 


0.000 


26.0 


0.000 


Average 


24.1 


0.000 


3.5 


0.000 


33.8 


0.000 


36.1 


0.000 


18.0 


0.000 


20.3 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.7 


0.736 


-0.9 


0.598 


26.0 


0.000 


24.3 


0.000 


12.4 


0.000 


10.9 


0.007 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Differences are based on a regression model and take account of differences associated with the following variables: age, gender, education, immigration and language 

background, socio-economic background, and type of occupation. Only the score-point differences between two contrast categories are shown, which is useful for showing the 

relative significance of each socio-demographic variable vis-a-vis observed score-point differences. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897363 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/1] 

Mean literacy proficiency, by 10-year age groups, and score difference between youngest 
Table A3.2 (L) and oldest adults 





16-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-old§ 


35-44 year-olds 


45-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


Difference between youngest 
and oldest adults 


OECD 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


,. 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Mean 
score 


S.E. 


Dif. 


S.E. 


p-value 1 


1 National entities 














Australia 


284.1 


(2.2) 


287.5 


(1.7) 


288.7 


(1.5) 


276.9 (1.8) 


262.7 


(1.7) 


21 .4 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Austria 


277 7 




279.8 


(1.5) 


274 6 


n 7i 
1 1 •' ) 




(1 -4) 


249 8 


(1 6) 


27 9 


(Z. 1 ; 


000 


Canada 


275.7 


(1 .3) 


285.1 


(1 .3) 




(1 .4) 


268 


(1 .3) 




(1.1) 


1 5.4 


(1 -6) 


0.000 




280 5 


(2 1 ) 


286.7 (1.8) 


275.1 


(2 0) 


265.8 


(1 -7) 


262 4 


(2.0) 


1 8 2 


(2 8) 


000 


Denmark 


276.1 


(1 .3) 


282.1 


(1.7) 


281 .1 


(1 .6) 


265.5 


(1.4) 


252.4 


(1.1) 


23.6 


(1 -6) 


0.000 


Estonia 


287.1 


(1.3) 


285.9 


(1.7) 


277.8 


(1.2) 


268.8 


(1.4) 


260.6 


(1.5) 


26.4 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Finland 


296.7 


(1.9) 


308.9 


(1.7) 


298.8 


(2.1) 


283.6 


(1.8) 


259.7 


(1.4) 


37.0 


(2.5) 


0.000 


France 


275.0 


(1 .3) 


278.0 


(1.4) 


266.8 


(1.3) 


253.7 


(1.2) 


241.8 


(1.3) 


33.2 


(1.7) 


0.000 


Germany 


278.9 


(1.6) 


281.3 (1.8) 


275.3 


(1.6) 


263.6 


(1.7) 


253.6 


(1.7) 


25.3 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Ireland 


270.6 


(1.8) 


275.6 


(1.5) 


271.1 


(1.8) 


259.3 


(2.1) 


250.5 


(1.8) 


20.1 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Italy 


260.8 


(2.7) 


260.2 


(2.2) 


252.8 


(1.9) 


248.8 


(1.8) 


233.4 


(2.2) 


27.4 


(3.6) 


0.000 


Japan 


299.4 


(1.6) 


309.2 


(1.7) 


307.0 


(1.0) 


297.1 


(1.5) 


273.3 


(1.6) 


26.1 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Korea 


292.9 


(1.7) 


289.5 


(1.2) 


277.5 


(1.2) 


258.6 


(1.4) 


244.1 


(1.4) 


48.8 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


294.6 


(1.6) 


298.1 


(2.0) 


294.0 


(1.8) 


277.2 


(1.7) 


260.8 


(1.6) 


33.8 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Norway 


275.0 


(1.4) 


288.5 (1.8) 


288.2 


(1.6) 


277.5 


(1.5) 


261.9 


(1.5) 


13.2 


(2.1) 


0.000 


Poland 


281.5 


(1.1) 


277.2 


(1.5) 


268.1 


(1.9) 


259.1 


(1.7) 


249.1 


(1.7) 


32.4 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


276.0 


(1.6) 


278.4 


(1.4) 


278.3 


(1.4) 


270.1 


(1.3) 


266.0 


(1.3) 


10.0 


(2.1) 


0.000 


Spain 


263.9 


(1.6) 


262.8 


(1.5) 


259.6 


(1.3) 


248.5 


(1.5) 


226.7 


(1.9) 


37.2 


(2.4) 


0.000 


Sweden 


282.8 


(1.7) 


290.0 


(1.9) 


287.4 


(1.8) 


276.0 


(1.7) 


262.4 


(1.3) 


20.4 


(2.2) 


0.000 


United States 


271.5 


(2.0) 


275.5 


(2.0) 


273.4 


(1.8) 


265.9 


(1.7) 


262.9 


(1.5) 


8.6 


(2.1) 


0.000 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


285.0 


(1.6) 


290.8 (1.8) 


282.4 


(1.6) 


271.9 


(1 -6) 


255.0 


(1.6) 


30.0 


(2.2) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


265.4 


(2.4) 


280.1 


(2.1) 


279.2 


(1.6) 


271.3 


(1.8) 


265.3 


(2.0) 


0.1 


(2.9) 


0.969 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


272.3 


(2.7) 


277.6 


(2.9) 


273.9 


(2.3) 


262.5 


(2.6) 


255.1 


(3.2) 


17.2 


(4.0) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


265.7 


(2.3) 


280.0 


(2.1) 


279.0 


(1.6) 


271.0 


(1.8) 


265.0 


(1.9) 


0.7 


(2.8) 


0.813 


Average 


279.6 


(0.4) 


284.1 


(0.4) 


278.9 


(0.3) 


267.9 


(0.3) 


255.2 


(0.3) 


24.4 


(0.5) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


267.1 


(1.7) 


275.1 


(1.7) 


269.9 


(1.5) 


270.0 


(1.7) 


260.7 


(1.6) 


6.5 


(2.4) 


0.006 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flajsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897382 



[Part 1/1] 

Mean numeracy proficiency, by 10-year age groups, and score difference between youngest 
Table A3.2 (N) and oldest adults 





1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 


year-olds 


35-44 


year-olds 


45-54 


year-olds 


55-65 


year-olds 


Difference between youngest 
and oldest adults 


OECD 






























































National entities 
















Australia 


270.1 


(2.6) 


275.1 


(1.8) 


275.8 


(1.7) 


264.7 


(1.8) 


250.4 


(2 


0) 


19.6 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Austria 


279.3 


(1.6) 


282.1 


(1.7) 


281.4 


(2.0) 


274.5 


(1.7) 


257.5 


(1 


7) 


21.8 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Canada 


268.3 


(1-6) 


276.5 


(1.4) 


271.9 


(1.5) 


260.7 


(1.4) 


251.4 


(1 


4) 


16.9 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


278.0 


(1.6) 


288.4 


(1.8) 


277.4 


(1.8) 


271.9 


(2.2) 


263.2 


(2 


0) 


14.8 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Denmark 


273.1 


(1-5) 


286.7 


(1.9) 


290.0 


(1.6) 


276.8 


(1.6) 


265.3 


(1 


2) 


7.7 




0.000 


Estonia 


278.5 


(1.2) 


283.6 


(1.7) 


275.1 


(1.1) 


269.0 


(1.4) 


259.4 


(1 


3) 


19.1 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Finland 


284.8 


(1-8) 


302.5 


(2.1) 


292.0 


(2.2) 


279.3 


(2.0) 


260.0 


(1 


3) 


24.7 


(2.3) 


0.000 


France 


263.4 


(1.6) 


269.4 


(1.5) 


262.1 


(1.6) 


246.0 


(1.4) 


234.1 


(1 


5) 


29.2 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Germany 


275.1 


(1.8) 


282.0 


(1.8) 


278.6 


(2.0) 


268.2 


(1.9) 


256.4 


(1 


9) 


18.7 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Ireland 


257.9 


(2.2) 


265.5 


(1.7) 


260.5 


(1.7) 


249.6 


(2.1) 


238.3 


(2 


3) 


19.6 


(3.2) 


0.000 


Italy 


251.3 


(2.6) 


262.4 


(2.3) 


250.9 


(1.9) 


243.7 


(2.0) 


229.4 


(2.2) 


21.9 


(3.5) 


0.000 


Japan 


283.2 


(2.3) 


297.3 


(1.6) 


296.6 


(1.3) 


291.5 


(1.7) 


273.2 


(1 


6) 


10.0 


(2.8) 


0.000 


Korea 


280.9 


(1.9) 


280.7 


(1.4) 


270.6 


(1.5) 


251.1 


(1.4) 


231.8 


(1 


7) 


49.2 


(2.8) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


285.4 


(1.8) 


293.0 


(1.8) 


287.4 


(2.1) 


277.1 


(1.7) 


262.0 


(1 


7) 


23.4 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Norway 


270.9 


(1.7) 


284.9 


(2.0) 


289.0 


(1.9) 


280.3 


(1.7) 


264.7 


(1 


7) 


6.2 


(2.4) 


0.009 


Poland 


268.6 


(1.1) 


270.4 


(1.5) 


261.7 


(2.2) 


254.2 


(2.1) 


243.7 


(1 


9) 


24.9 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


278.0 


(1.8) 


278.8 


(1.6) 


281.4 


(1.7) 


275.4 


(1.6) 


265.3 


(1 


6) 


12.7 


(2.4) 


0.000 


Spain 


255.2 


(1.7) 


257.3 


(1.3) 


254.9 


(1.3) 


242.3 


(1.6) 


220.5 


(1 


7) 


34.6 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Sweden 


278.2 


(1.7) 


287.8 


(2.0) 


286.1 


(2.0) 


276.3 


(2.3) 


268.3 


(1 


7) 


10.0 


(2.5) 


0.000 


United States 


249.4 


(2.2) 


259.8 


(2.2) 


257.7 


(1.9) 


249.8 


(2.1) 


247.2 


(1 


8) 


2.3 


(2.3) 


0.318 




Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


282.8 


(1.7) 


295.0 


(1.9) 


289.3 


(1.8) 


280.3 


(1.9) 


259.9 


(1 


6) 


22.9 


(2.4) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


256.3 


(2.7) 


266.7 


(2.2) 


268.8 


(1.9) 


259.1 


(1.9) 


256.9 


(1 


9) 


-0.7 


(3.1) 


0.832 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


263.6 


(3.4) 


267.6 


(2.9) 


265.8 


(2.4) 


251.6 


(2.1) 


245.2 


(3.1) 


18.4 


(3.8) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


256.5 


(2.6) 


266.7 


(2.2) 


268.7 


(1.9) 


258.9 


(1.9) 


256.6 


(1.9) 


0.0 


(3.0) 


0.988 


Average 


271.3 


(0.4) 


279.4 


(0.4) 


275.4 


(0.4) 


265.5 


(0.4) 


252.7 


(0.4) 


18.7 


(0.5) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


264.2 


(2.1) 


273.1 


(2.0) 


269.0 


(1.6) 


264.6 


(1.8) 


250.2 


(1.8) 


14.0 


(2.7) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLm/< http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897382 
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[Part 1/5] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.3 (P) by 10-year age groups 



1 6-24 year-olds 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


2.6 


(0.8) 


6.7 


(1 .2) 


32.2 


(2.4) 


41.7 


(2.7) 


8.9 


(1.7) 


Austria 


2.7 


(0.5) 


7.2 


(1 -2) 


33.9 


(2.1) 


41.9 


(2.1) 


8.8 


(1.2) 


Canada 


4.8 


(0.6) 


9.0 


(0.8) 


32.0 




40.9 




9.9 


(1.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.6) 


8.1 


(1.4) 


31.0 


(2.7) 


43.1 


(2.7) 


11.7 


(1.6) 


Denmark 


5.0 


(0.7) 


7.2 


(1.1) 


34.6 


(2.3) 


42.4 


(2.0) 


8.0 


(1.1) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.4) 


8.2 


(1.2) 


35.2 


(2.2) 


41.4 


(2.0) 


9.1 


(1.1) 


Finland 


3.1 


(0.7) 


3.6 


(0.9) 


29.7 


(1.9) 


50.4 


(2.1) 


11.5 


(1.8) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.6) 


9.1 


(1.3) 


32.8 


(1.7) 


43.2 


(2.0) 


10.9 


(1.8) 


1 re land 


4.4 


(0.8) 


9.9 


(1.5) 


37.8 


(2.6) 


35.5 


(2.5) 


4.7 


(1.2) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


12.1 


(1.4) 


5.9 


(1.2) 


21.9 


(2.2) 


35.7 


(2.5) 


10.2 


(1.3) 


Korea 


5.3 


(0.7) 


2.6 


(0.7) 


27.9 


(2.1) 


53.6 


(2.1) 


9.9 


^^B.5) 


Netherlands 


2.8 


(0.6) 


5.1 


(1.1) 


30.8 


(2.0) 


46.9 


(2.0) 


11.4 


(1.5) 


Norway 


4.3 


(0.6) 


7.0 




31.9 


(1.8) 


46.7 


(1.9) 


8.1 (1.0) 


Poland 


7.6 


(0.5) 


11.4 


(0.7) 


30.6 


(1.1) 


30.3 


(1.2) 


7.6 


(0.9) 


Slovak Republic 


6.4 


(0.9) 


8.0 


(1.1) 


38.0 


(2.0) 


36.3 


(1.7) 


4.2 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


.3.9 


(0.8) 


5.2 


(1.0) 


28.3 


(2.0) 


49.9 


(2.4) 


11.7 


(1.7) 


United States 


4.3 


(0.8) 


10.7 


(1.7) 


38.7 


(2.4) 


31.1 


(2.2) 


6.5 


(1.2) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.3 


(0.4) 


7.0 




28.7 


(2.0) 


46.0 


(1.9) 


11.1 




England (UK) 


4.9 


(0.8) 


9.8 


(1.5) 


39.7 


(2.6) 


35.7 


(2.3) 


6.6 


(1.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


4.0 


(0.9) 


9.6 


(1.9) 


40.3 


(3.3) 


38.6 


(3.2) 


5.6 


(1.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


4.8 


(0.8) 


9.8 


(1.5) 


39.7 


(2.5) 


35.8 


(2.2) 


6.6 


(1.4) 


Average 


4.3 


(0.2) 


7.5 


(0.3) 


32.4 


(0.5) 


41.7 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/5] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.3 (P) by 10-year age groups 



25-34 year-olds 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 












1 National entities 












Australia 


4.9 


(0.8) 


8.1 (1.3) 


27.2 


(1.9) 


38.5 


(1.9) 


9.4 


(1.2) 


Austria 


5.5 


(0.9) 


6.0 


(1 


1) 


29.6 


(1-7) 


40.9 


(1.8) 


8.2 


(1.0) 


Canada 


5.0 


(0.6) 


12.1 


(1.1) 


29.1 


(1-6) 


37.7 




11.3 


(1.2) 


Czech Republic 


3.8 


(1.1) 


9.1 (1.3) 


27.8 


(2.3) 


39.3 


(2.9) 


12.2 


(1.9) 


Denmark 


7.5 


(0.7) 


6.7 


(0.9) 


23.8 


(1.8) 


43.8 


(2.1) 


13.9 


(1.4) 


Estonia 


3.8 


(0.5) 


11.1 


(1.1) 


32.5 


(1.4) 


35.6 


(1.7) 


8.1 (1.2) 


Finland 


3.5 


(0.7) 


4.1 


(0.9) 


23.3 


(1.7) 


47.7 


(2.1) 


19.8 


(1.5) 


France 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


3.3 


(0.6) 


10.8 


(1.4) 


28.4 


(1.8) 


39.7 


^^■1-9) 


13.2 


(1.6) 


Ireland 


8.1 (0.8) 


10.3 


(1 


1) 


33.0 


(1.6) 


31.0 


^^(1^5^^ 


5.0 


(0.9) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


10.0 


(1.1) 


3.5 


(0.8) 


19.5 


(1.8) 


37.7 


(1.9) 


16.0 


(1.4) 


Korea 


7.1 


(0.9) 


6.1 


(0.9) 


35.6 


(2.3) 


42.4 


(2.2) 


6.2 


(1.2) 


Netherlands 


3.4 


(0.7) 


7.3 


(1 


2) 


28.0 


(2.3) 


43.5 


(2.2) 


14.1 


(1.6) 


Norway 


6.6 


(0.8) 


5.9 


(1 


3) 


24.8 


(1.7) 


44.6 


(1.9) 


11.7 


(1.3) 


Poland 


9.6 


(0.8) 


15.1 


(1 


5) 


26.1 


(1.7) 


22.8 


(1 .7) 


7.2 


(1.0) 


Slovak Republic 


11.4 


(1.0) 


10.0 


(1 


2) 


33.7 


(2.1) 


30.2 


(2.2) 


4.7 


(0.8) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


6.1 


(0.9) 


6.1 


(1 


0) 


24.9 


(1.7) 


44.4 


(1.9) 


16.0 


(1.5) 


United States 


5.6 


(0.9) 


14.4 


(1 


4) 


32.7 


(2.3) 


31.6 


(2.2) 


7.3 


(1.2) 


1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


4.5 


(0.7) 


7.9 


(1 


0) 


27.9 (1.8) 


40.9 


(2.2) 


10.9 


(1.3) 


England (UK) 


6.5 


(0.9) 


10.0 


(1 


2) 


31.6 


(1.8) 


37.4 


(2.0) 


10.0 


(1.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


6.8 


(1.3) 


13.0 


(1 


8) 


34.3 


(2.1) 


36.1 


(2.4) 


6.0 


(1.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


6.5 


(0.8) 


10.1 


(1 


1) 


31.7 


(1.7) 


37.3 


(2.0) 


9.8 


(1.5) 


Average 


6.1 


(0.2) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


28.4 


(0.4) 


38.4 


(0.5) 


10.8 


(0.3) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897401 
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[Part 3/5] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.3 (P) by 10-year age groups 



35-44 year-olds 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


4.6 


(0.6) 


8.5 


(1.1) 


28.6 


(1.7) 


35.1 


(1.6) 


6.9 


(1.0) 




Austria 


8.8 (1.1) 


10.6 


(1 5) 


31 .5 


(2.1) 


33.0 


(1 -8) 


3.9 


(0.7) 




Canada 


7.2 


(0.6) 


12.8 


(0.9) 


29.8 


(1 .2) 


33.3 


(1.2) 


8.8 (0.8) 


Czech Republic 


4.2 


(0.6) 


17.8 


(2.3) 


34.5 


(2.9) 


25.4 


(2.4) 


6.5 


(1.6) 




Denmark 


5.8 


(0.7) 


10.3 


(1.0) 


31.2 


(1.7) 


39.8 


(1.9) 


8.1 (1.1) 


Estonia 


8.5 


(0.8) 


15.4 


(0.9) 


33.8 


(1.3) 


24.0 


(1.1) 


3.3 


(0.7) 




Finland 


5.9 


(0.9) 


7.7 


(1.1) 


28.9 


(1.7) 


43.1 


(2.1) 


9.6 


(1.4) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


8.2 


(1.1) 


12.2 


(1.2) 


32.2 


(1.7) 


32.0 


(1.8) 


7.1 


(1.0) 




Ireland 


10.4 


(1.0) 


15.0 


(1.4) 


30.8 


(1.5) 


22.7 


(1.3) 


3.5 


(0.5) 




ltaly 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


14.1 


(1.4) 


5.2 


(0.9) 


21.0 


(1.4) 


33.6 


(1.7) 


11.0 


(1.2) 




Korea 


12.0 


(0.9) 


12.6 


(1.3) 


42.0 


(1.5) 


26.7 


(1.4) 


2.3 


(0.6) 




Netherlands 


4.5 


(0.7) 


9.3 


(1.2) 


31.1 


(1 .7) 


41.1 


(2.3) 


8.4 


(1.0) 




Norway 


5.0 


(0.6) 


8.7 


(1.2) 


30.2 


(1.7) 


41.2 


(1.8) 


7.2 


(0.9) 




Poland 


20.7 


(1.5) 


13.9 


(1.7) 


18.9 


(1 -8) 


14.8 


(1.7) 


3.5 


(0.8) 




Slovak Republic 


18.6 


(1.3) 


10.9 


(1.3) 


33.0 


(2.2) 


23.3 


(2.0) 


3.0 


(0.8) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


5.0 


(0.9) 


11.1 


(1.3) 


29.1 


(1.8) 


39.4 


(1.8) 


11.1 


(1.5) 




United States 


8.2 


(0.9) 


17.0 


(1.4) 


30.7 


(2.0) 


28.3 


(1.7) 


6.0 


(1.0) 




H Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


7.2 


(0.7) 


12.2 


■BH 


31.9 




32.0 


(1.9) 


6.9 


(1.0) 




England (UK) 


7.0 


(0.8) 


14.7 


(1.5) 


34.1 


(2.4) 


32.3 


(1.7) 


6.7 


(1.0) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


11.6 


(1.2) 


16.9 


(2.4) 


38.3 


(2.6) 


24.8 


(2.2) 


4.0 


(1.1) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.2 


(0.8) 


14.7 


(1.4) 


34.3 


(2.4) 


32.0 


(1.7) 


6.6 


(0.9) 




Average 


8.7 


(0.2) 


11.9 


(0.3) 


30.7 


(0.4) 


31.6 


(0.4) 


6.5 


(0.2) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





[Part 4/5] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.3 (P) by 10-year age groups 



45-54 year-olds 





No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


OECD 












1 National entities 












Australia 


9.2 


(0.8) 


9.7 


(1.5) 


30.1 


(2.1) 


27.0 


(2.1) 


3.7 


(0.8) 


Austria 


15.2 


(1.1) 


12.2 


(1.2) 


33.9 


(1.8) 


20.7 


(1.4) 


1.9 


(0.6) 


Canada 


13.0 




17.9 


(1.0) 


30.7 


(1.2) 


23.5 


(1.1) 


4.7 


(0.7) 


Czech Republic 


17.4 


(1.7) 


15.2 


(2.1) 


28.7 


(2.7) 


16.4 


(2.3) 


2.3 


(1.1) 


Denmark 


8.2 


■■ 


16.0 


(1.4) 


37.9 


(1.5) 


27.1 




2.9 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


17.7 


(1.0) 


19.0 


(1.2) 


26.6 


(1.3) 


11.9 


(1.1) 


1.2 


(0.4) 


Finland 


9.4 




14.1 


(1.2) 


35.4 


(1.7) 


26.6 




3.5 


(0.8) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


14.6 


(1.1) 


17.8 


(1.4) 


31.4 


(1.8) 


23.7 


(1.6) 


3.7 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


21.2 


(1.6) 


13.9 


(1.5) 


26.4 


(1.6) 


12.5 


(1.1) 


1.3 


^^(04) 


ltaly 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


21.2 


(1.5) 


10.6 


(1.4) 


23.9 


(16) 


22.0 


(1.5) 


4.8 


(0.8) 


Korea 


38.7 


(1.2) 


15.8 


(1.2) 


24.6 


(1.7) 


10.7 




0.7 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


7.4 


(0.9) 


15.0 


(1 -2) 


36.9 


(1.5) 


28.7 


(1.7) 


3.6 


(0.8) 


Norway 


6.6 


(0.8) 


13.7 


(1.3) 


38.6 


(1.6) 


29.0 


(1.5) 


2.7 


(0.7) 


Poland 


38.1 


(1.7) 


11.2 


(1.3) 


12.4 


(1.5) 


7.2 


(1.2) 


0.7 


(0.4) 


Slovak Republic 


33.5 


(1.6) 


9.5 


■■■1 


24.6 


(1.8) 


15.7 


■l.5! 


1 .8 (0.6) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


6.5 


(0.9) 


15.8 


(1.4) 


36.1 


(2.0) 


29.7 


(1.8) 


4.9 


^^■0.9) 


United States 


12.8 


(1.2) 


18.2 


(1.4) 


32.9 


(1.9) 


22.3 


(1.7) 


3.3 


(0.7) 


H Sub-national entities 












































Flanders (Belgium) 


11.4 


(1.0) 


18.8 


.4) 


34.0 


(1.7) 


22.3 


(1.5) 


2.4 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


11.6 


(1.1) 


20.0 


(1.7) 


33.0 


(2.0) 


25.0 


(1.6) 


3.5 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


23.9 


(1 .7) 


21.6 


(2.6) 


33.3 


(2.4) 


15.1 


(1.6) 


1.9 


(0.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


12.0 


(1.1) 


20.0 


(1.7) 


33.0 


(1.9) 


24.7 


(1.6) 


3.5 


(0.7) 




16.5 


(0.3) 


15.0 


(0.3) 


30.4 


(0.4) 


21.1 


(0.4) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, ltaly and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897401 
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[Part 5/5] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.3 (P) by 10-year age groups 



55-6S year-olds 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 




(1 .2) 




(1 .2) 




(1 .5) 




(1 .3) 


1.6 


(0.5) 




Austria 


350 


(1 .5) 


12 4 


(1.1) 


25 


(1.6) 


73 


(1 .0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




Canada 


20.4 


(0.7) 


20.7 


(0.9) 


28.9 




14.6 


^^B-i.o) 


1 .8 (0.4) 


Czech Republic 


33.1 


(2.0) 


13.6 


(1.7) 


22.3 


(2.7) 


11.1 


(1.9) 


1.0 


(0.6) 




Denmark 


11.7 


(0.7) 


26.7 


(1.4) 


35.6 


(1.3) 


12.8 


(1.0) 


0.5 


(0.2) 




Estonia 


34.0 


(1.1) 


14.7 


(09) 


17.6 


(1.0) 


4.6 


(0.7) 


0.2 


(0.1 ) 




Finland 


18.1 


(1.1) 


21.5 


■m 


27.0 




8.4 


(0.8) 


0.5 


(0.3) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


26.9 


(1 .6) 


20.0 


(1 .6) 


27.3 


(1 -8) 


12.1 


(1 .6) 


1.3 


(0.6) 




I rel and 


34.4 


(1.5) 


13.7 


(1.3) 


1 6.9 


(1.3) 


5.0 


(0.8) 


0.2 


(0.2) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


40.9 


(1.7) 


11.5 


(1.3) 


14.1 


(1.5) 


8.6 


(1.0) 


1.3 


(0.4) 




Korea 


63.5 


(1.3) 


8.7 


(1.0) 


12.9 


(1.1) 


3.9 


(0.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




Netherlands 


13.8 


(1.0) 


23.0 


(1.7) 


34.7 


(1.6) 


15.6 


(1.1) 


1.0 


(0.4) 




Norway 


11.8 


(1.0) 


21.9 


(1.7) 


33.5 


(1.9) 


13.4 


(1.3) 


0.8 


(0.3) 




Poland 


53.5 


(1.6) 


8.3 


(1.1) 


7.2 


(0.9) 


2.4 


(0.6) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




Slovak Republic 


51.1 


(1.5) 


6.0 


(0.8) 


14.9 


(1.3) 


8.6 


(1.3) 


0.5 


(0.3) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


9.7 


(1.0) 


25.4 


(1.7) 


34.6 


(1.7) 


16.0 


(1.2) 


1.4 


(0.4) 




United States 


15.2 


(1.0) 


18.3 


(1.8) 


30.8 


(1.9) 


17.2 


(1.9) 


2.5 


(0.8) 




H Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


25.1 


(1.1) 


23.9 


(1.6) 


26.0 


(1.6) 


11.4 


(1.2) 


0.7 


(0.3) 




England (UK) 


19.7 


(1.4) 


20.5 


(1.8) 


31.3 


(2.3) 


16.0 


(1.6) 


1.6 


(0.6) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


35.1 


(2.3) 


21.4 


(2.5) 


25.5 


(2.6) 


8.9 


(1.7) 


0.6 


(0.4) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


20.2 


(1.4) 


20.6 


(1.7) 


31.2 


(2.2) 


15.7 


(1.6) 


1.6 


(0.6) 




Average 


28.2 


(0.3) 


17.0 


(0.3) 


24.6 


(0.4) 


10.8 


(0.3) 


0.9 


(0.1) 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897401 
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[Part 1/1] 

Table A3.4 (N) Mean numeracy proficiency, by gender, and score difference between men and women 



OECD 


Men 


Women 


Difference between men 


and women 


















Australia 


274.5 




(1.4) 


260.8 


(1.2) 


13.7 


(1.8) 


0.000 




Austria 


281.7 




(1.2) 


268.5 


(1.1) 


13.2 


(1.5) 


0.000 




Canada 


272.7 




(0.9) 


258.2 


(0.9) 


14.6 


(1.2) 


0.000 




Czech Republic 


280.2 




(1.4) 


271.2 


(1.3) 


9.0 


(1.9) 


0.000 




Denmark 


283.4 




(1.2) 


273.1 


(0.9) 


10.3 


(1.6) 


0.000 




Es ton ia 


276.2 




(0.9) 


270.3 


(0.8) 


6.0 


(1.3) 


0.000 




Finland 


287.3 




(1.2) 


277.1 


(1.0) 


10.2 


(1.7) 


0.000 






259.7 




(0.9) 


248.9 


(0.9) 


10.8 


(1.3) 


0.000 




Germany 


280.3 




(1.3) 


263.0 


(1 .3) 


1 7.3 


(1.7) 


0.000 




Ireland 


261.7 




(1.3) 


249.8 


(1.3) 


1 1 .9 


(1.6) 


0.000 




Italy 


252.5 






241.8 


(1 .4) 


10.7 


(1 -8) 


0.000 




Japan 


294.3 




(ld 


282.0 


(1.1) 


12.3 


(1 -6) 


0.000 




Korea 


268.6 




(0.9) 


258.3 


(1-0) 


10.3 


(1.3) 


0.000 




Netherlands 


288.7 (1.1) 


271.9 


(1.0) 


16.7 


(1-5) 


0.000 




Norway 


285.6 




(1.2) 


270.7 


(1.1) 


14.8 


(1.6) 


0.000 




Poland 


260.7 




(1.2) 


258.8 


(0.9) 


1.9 


(1.4) 


0.170 




Slovak Republic 


277.0 (1.1) 


274.6 


(1-0) 


2.4 


(1.3) 


0.070 




Spain 


252.0 




0-0) 


239.5 


(1.0) 


12.5 


(1-5) 


0.000 




Sweden 


285.7 




(1.3) 


272.2 


(1.0) 


13.6 


(1.6) 


0.000 




United States 


260.0 




(1.3) 


246.0 


(1.5) 


14.1 


(1.5) 


0.000 




1 Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


288.3 (1.1) 


272.3 


(1.2) 


16.0 


(1.6) 


0.000 




England (UK) 


269.0 




(1.4) 


254.7 


(1.5) 


14.3 


(1.9) 


0.000 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


266.3 




(2.1) 


252.3 


(2.1) 


14.1 


(2.1) 


0.000 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


268.9 




(1.4) 


254.6 


(1.4) 


14.3 


(1.8) 


0.000 




Average 


274.5 




(0.3) 


262.9 


(0.2) 


11.7 


(0.3) 


0.000 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


268.5 




(1.1) 


261.2 


(1.2) 


7.3 


(1.7) 


0.000 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897420 
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[Part 1/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 



OECD 


Women 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


7.4 


(0.5) 


8.9 


(0.7) 


28.7 (1.3) 


31.9 


(1.5) 


5.6 


(0.8) 


Austria 


14.0 


(0.7) 


1 1 .4 


(0.8) 


31.9 (1.3) 


25.2 


(1.3) 


3.1 


(0.5) 


Canada 


9.8 


(0.3) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


30.9 (0.8) 


29.4 


(0.7) 


6.5 


^■(0.5) 


Czech Republic 


13.7 


(0.9) 


12.9 


(1.2) 


28.4 (1.8) 


25.3 


(1.5) 


5.3 


(0.8) 


Denmark 


6.1 


(0.4) 


14.8 


(0.7) 


35.3 (1.1) 


31.9 


(1.0) 


5.4 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


11.6 


(0.5) 


14.7 


(0.8) 


29.4 (0.9) 


23.2 


(0.8) 


3.7 


(0.5) 


Finland 


7.6 


(0.5) 


11.1 


(0.6) 


30 7 (1 2) 


32.9 


(1.2) 


7.5 


(0.7) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


13.3 


(0.9) 


14.4 


(0.9) 


^1 1 M 11 


26.6 


(1.1) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


I re land 


12.9 


(0.6) 


13.5 


(0.9) 


318 (14) 


21.4 


(1.2) 


2.4 


(0.4) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


23.8 


(0.9) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


19.6 (1.0) 


23.5 


(1.1) 


5.7 


(0.6) 


Korea 


26.0 


(0.7) 


10.6 


(0.7) 


30.4 (1.1) 


24.8 


(1.0) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


Netherlands 


7.0 


(0.5) 


14.3 


(0.8) 


33.6 (1.2) 


31.9 


(1.1) 


5.7 


(0.6) 


Norway 


6.5 


(0.5) 


12.6 


(0.8) 


33.5 (1.2) 


32.8 


(1.1) 


5.0 




Poland 


23.6 


(0.8) 


13.1 


(0.9) 


19.5 (1.0) 


14.6 


(0.8) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


Slovak Republic 


23.9 


(0.9) 


8.9 


(0.7) 


29.2 (1.1) 


22.2 


^^■(0.9) 


2.6 


^^■(0.4) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


6.0 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(0.9) 


32.2 (1.2) 


34.5 


(1.3) 


7.5 


(0.6) 


United States 


8.2 


(0.6) 


16.3 


(1.1) 


35.8 (1.3) 


25.8 


(1.2) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


H Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


11.8 


(0.6) 


16.0 


(0.8) 


30.6 (1.1) 


27.1 


(1.0) 


4.6 


(0.5) 


England (UK) 


10.2 


(0.6) 


16.4 


(1.0) 


36.0 (1.2) 


27.1 


(1.0) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


16.1 


(0.8) 


18.8 


(1.8) 


36.6 (1.4) 


22.2 


(1.6) 


2.2 


(0.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


10.4 


(0.6) 


16.5 


(1.0) 


36.0 (1.2) 


26.9 


(1.0) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


Average 


12.8 


(0.1) 


12.9 


(0.2) 


30.4 (0.3) 


26.9 


(0.3) 


4.7 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 



CD 


Men 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 












I National entities 












Australia 


7.6 


(0.5) 


9.5 


(0.8) 


29.1 




(1.1) 


31.7 


(1.2) 


6.8 


(0.8) 


Austria 


13.4 


(0.7) 


8.4 


(0.7) 


29.8 




(1.1) 


31.1 


(1.0) 


5.6 


(0.5) 


Canada 


11.0 


(0.5) 


14.7 


(0.6) 


29.2 




(0.9) 


29.5 


(0.8) 


7.8 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


11.3 


(0.9) 


13.0 


(1.4) 


29.1 




(1.8) 


27.8 


(1.6) 


7.9 


(1.0) 


Denmark 


9.4 


(0.5) 


13.1 


(0.7) 


30.5 




(1.0) 


32.8 


(1.0) 


7.3 




Estonia 


15.2 


(0.6) 


12.7 


(0.8) 


28.7 




(0.9) 


23.3 


(0.9) 


5.0 


(0.6) 


Finland 


9.8 


(0.6) 


11.0 


(0.7) 


27.0 




(1.2) 


33.5 


(1.1) 


9.2 


(0.8) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


10.0 


(0.6) 


14.3 


(1.1) 


29.8 




(1.3) 


31.7 


(1.2) 


8.1 (0.8) 


Ireland 


16.6 


(0.8) 


11.5 


(0.9) 


27.0 




(1.1) 


22.9 


^^(IJ^^ 


3.9 


(0.5) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


18.1 


(0.9) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


19.9 




(1.1) 


29.2 


(1.3) 


10.8 


(0.9) 


Korea 


23.1 


(0.8) 


8.9 (0.7) 


28.8 




(1.2) 


28.9 


(1.1) 


4.4 


(0.5) 


Netherlands 


6.3 


(0.5) 


10.7 


(0.7) 


31.5 




(0.9) 


36.6 


(1.0) 


8.8 (0.8) 


Norway 


7.2 


(0.4) 


10.4 


(0.7) 


30.2 




(1.0) 


36.9 


(1.2) 


7.1 


(0.7) 


Poland 


28.4 


(0.8) 


10.9 


(0.8) 


18.4 




(1.0) 


16.1 


(1.0) 


4.6 


(0.5) 


Slovak Republic 


24.4 


(0.9) 


9.0 


(0.6) 


28.4 




(1.3) 


23.3 


(1.2) 


3.2 


(0.5) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


6.7 


(0.7) 


12.8 


(0.9) 


29.4 




(1.2) 


35.9 


(1.3) 


10.0 


(0.8) 


United States 


10.4 


(0.7) 


15.3 


(1.2) 


30.3 




(1.3) 


26.3 


(1.3) 


6.4 


(0.7) 


Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


10.0 


(0.6) 


13.7 


(0.8) 


29.1 




(1.1) 


30.4 


(1.0) 


6.9 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


9.7 


(0.6) 


13.8 


(1.1) 


31.7 




(1.6) 


31.5 


(1.5) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


15.6 


(0.9) 


14.0 


(1.6) 


32.4 




(1.7) 


27.9 


^■(1.5) 


5.3 


(0.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


9.9 


(0.6) 


13.8 


(1.1) 


31.7 




(1.5) 


31.4 


(1.5) 


7.5 


(0.8) 


Average 


13.1 


(0.2) 


11.6 


(0.2) 


28.3 




(0.3) 


29.4 


(0.3) 


6.9 


(0.2) 


rtners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink «ET» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932897439 
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[Part 3/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 





Women in labour force 




No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


OECD 
























Australia 


4.4 


(0.5) 


8.4 


(1.0) 


.30.6 


(1.5) 


37.5 


(1 


.7) 


6.6 


(0.9) 




Austria 


9.3 


(0.7) 


12.1 


(1.2) 


34.6 


(1 .8) 


28.5 


(1 


5) 


3.4 


(0.6) 




Canada 


7.0 


(0.4) 


14.0 


(0.7) 


.32.4 


(1.0) 


.32.7 


(0.9) 


7.1 


(0.7) 




Czech Republic 


10.2 


(1.1) 


14.6 


(1.6) 


28.4 


(2.1) 


25.1 


(2 


0) 


5.6 


(1.1) 




Denmark 


4.1 


(0.4) 


13.3 


(0.8) 


36.8 


(1.3) 


35.3 


(1 


2) 


6.0 


(0.8) 




Estonia 


7.5 


(0.5) 


15.7 


(0.9) 


32.1 


(1.0) 


23.9 


(1 


0) 


3.9 


(0.6) 




Finland 


4.8 


(0.5) 


10.3 


(0.7) 


33.3 


(1.3) 


35.5 


(1 


3) 


8.4 


(0.9) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 




Germany 


11.1 


(1.0) 


14.0 


(1.1) 


33.0 


(1.3) 


29.4 


(1 


4) 


6.0 


(0.6) 




Ireland 


8.9 


(0.7) 


13.3 


(1.0) 


35.2 


(1.8) 


25.0 


(1 


6) 


2.8 


(0.5) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 




Japan 


20.9 


(1.2) 


8.0 


(0.9) 


20.6 


(1.2) 


24.5 


(1 


3) 


6.9 


(0.8) 




Korea 


24.3 


(1.1) 


11.4 


(0.9) 


31.4 


(1.5) 


25.1 


(1 


4) 


2.5 


(0.5) 




Netherlands 


4.4 


(0.5) 


11.4 


(0.8) 


35.9 


(1.2) 


37.8 


(1 


4) 


6.8 


(0.7) 




Norway 


4.6 


(0.5) 


11.5 


(1.0) 


36.1 


(1.5) 


36.7 


(1 


3) 


5.5 


(0.6) 




Poland 


17.2 


(1.1) 


14.7 


(1.2) 


21.8 


(1.3) 


16.2 


(1 


2) 


3.7 


(0.7) 




Slovak Republic 


16.9 


(1.0) 


9.8 


(0.9) 


31.9 


(1.4) 


24.4 


(1 


2) 


3.4 


(0.6) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


3.9 


(0.6) 


12.0 


(0.9) 


.3.3.9 


(1.4) 


37.2 


(1 


5) 


8.1 (0.7) 


United States 


5.7 


(0.7) 


16.9 


(1.3) 


.38.9 


(1.6) 


28.7 


(1 


6) 


4.5 


(0.7) 




H Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


7.6 


(0.6) 


16.7 


(1.1) 


35.0 


(1.6) 


31.2 


(1 


4) 


5.2 


(0.7) 




England (UK) 


6.9 


(0.7) 


14.7 


(1.2) 


.37.7 


(1.5) 


31.6 


(1 


4) 


4.5 


(0.6) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


11.4 


(0.9) 


17.5 


(2.1) 


.39.5 


(1.9) 


27.5 


(2.0) 


2.7 


(0.7) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.0 


(0.7) 


14.8 


(1.2) 


37.8 


(1.5) 


31.5 


(1 


3) 


4.5 


(0.6) 




Average 


9.5 


(0.2) 


12.8 


(0.2) 


32.6 


(0.3) 


29.8 


(0.3) 


5.3 


(0.2) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 





[Part 4/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 



Women not in labour force 





No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


OECD 












1 National entities 












Australia 


15.1 


(1.4) 


10.8 


(1.7) 


26.4 


(2.4) 


21.0 


(2.4) 


3.5 


(1.3) 


Austria 


28.2 


(1.9) 


10.3 


(1.4) 


26.4 


(2.1) 


17.7 


(1.8) 


2.3 


(0.6) 


Canada 


19.0 


(1.0) 


17.9 


(1.2) 


27.3 


(1.5) 


20.1 


(1.4) 


4.8 


(0.8) 


Czech Republic 


20.2 


(1.7) 


10.0 


(1.7) 


28.8 


(2.5) 


26.0 


(2.3) 


4.7 


(1.1) 


Denmark 


12.3 


(1.1) 


19.4 


(1.6) 


31.1 


(2.0) 


21.9 


(2.0) 


3.4 


(1.0) 


Estonia 


25.0 


(1.2) 


11.9 


(1.3) 


20.8 


(1.6) 


21.1 


(1 .5) 


2.9 


(0.7) 


Finland 


15.7 


(1.5) 


13.4 


(1.5) 


23.3 


(1-9) 


25.8 


(2.0) 


4.8 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


20.5 


(1.8) 


16.7 


(1.7) 


27.9 


(2.3) 


20.2 


(2.1) 


4.1 


(0.8) 


Ireland 


20.3 


(1.2) 


14.0 


(1.4) 


25.7 


(2.0) 


14.8 


^^(15^^ 


1.7 


(0.6) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


29.5 


(1.6) 


7.1 


(1.1) 


18.4 


(1.8) 


22.6 


(1.8) 


3.8 


(0.8) 


Korea 


28.6 


(1.1) 


9.4 


(1.0) 


29.2 


(1.7) 


24.5 


(1.5) 


3.2 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


15.1 


(1.6) 


23.9 


(2.2) 


29.9 


(2.4) 


17.5 


(1.9) 


3.1 


(0.8) 


Norway 


14.8 


(1.8) 


18.5 


(2.2) 


26.8 


(2.9) 


20.8 


(2.1) 


3.1 


(0.9) 


Poland 


33.5 


(1.3) 


10.7 


(1.2) 


15.9 


(1.3) 


12.2 


(0.9) 


2.1 


(0.4) 


Slovak Republic 


34.9 


(1.4) 


7.5 


(1.0) 


25.3 


(1.7) 


19.0 


(1.5) 


1.3 


(0.5) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


12.4 


(1.6) 


18.1 


(2.5) 


27.0 


(2.3) 


26.2 


(2.2) 


5.6 




United States 


17.5 


(1.2) 


16.8 


(1.8) 


31.4 


(2.4) 


20.4 


(2.1) 


2.3 


(0.7) 


H Sub-national entities 












































Flanders (Belgium) 


22.4 


(1.3) 


17.3 


(1.4) 


26.6 


(1.9) 


2.3.2 


(1.6) 


4.1 


^^Bo.8) 


England (UK) 


18.7 


(1.4) 


21.1 


(1.8) 


.33.2 


(1.9) 


17.3 


(1.7) 


2.3 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


25.3 


(1.8) 


22.1 


(2.7) 


33.1 


(2.6) 


13.7 


(2.2) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


19.0 


(1.3) 


21.1 


(1.7) 


33.2 


(1.8) 


17.2 


(1.6) 


2.3 


(0.7) 




21.2 


(0.3) 


14.5 


(0.3) 


26.4 


(0.4) 


20.7 


(0.4) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897439 
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[Part 5/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 



Men in labour force 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


5.4 


(0.5) 


9.9 


(0.9) 


30.3 


(1.2) 


33.2 


(1.4) 


7.1 


(0.8) 


Austria 


10.2 


(0.7) 


8.5 


(0.8) 


32.5 


(1.3) 


33.7 


(1.2) 


5.6 


(0.6) 


Canada 


9.5 


(0.5) 


14.5 


(0.6) 


30.1 


(0.9) 


30.9 


^^■(0.8) 


8.4 


^^■(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


7.3 


(0.8) 


13.5 


(1.6) 


31.1 


(2.1) 


29.3 


(1-8) 


8.2 


(1 .2) 


Denmark 


7.3 


(0.5) 


11.9 


(0.8) 


31.7 


(1.1) 


35.8 


(1.2) 


7.9 


(0.7) 


Estonia 


11.6 


(0.7) 


14.2 


(0.9) 


30.4 


(1.1) 


23.5 


(1.0) 


5.3 


(0.8) 


Finland 


6.7 


(0.5) 


10.3 


(0.8) 


28.9 


(1.4) 


36.0 


(1.2) 


10.2 


^^BÖ9< 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


8.5 


(0.6) 


14.7 


(1.2) 


31.2 


(1.5) 


32.5 


(13) 


8.1 (0.9) 


1 re land 


14.1 


(0.7) 


11.3 


(1.0) 


28.6 


(1.3) 


24.5 


(1.2) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


17.7 


(0.9) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


20.2 


(1 -2) 


30.4 


(1.3) 


11.3 


(0.9) 


Korea 


23.0 


(0.9) 


10.3 


(0.8) 


30.6 


(1.3) 


26.2 


(1.2) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


Netherlands 


5.0 


(0.5) 


10.2 


(0.8) 


33.2 


(1.1) 


39.5 


(1.2) 


9.1 


(0.9) 


Norway 


6.4 


(0.5) 


9.7 


(0.8) 


.31.2 


(1.1) 


39.7 


(1.4) 


7.9 


(0.8) 


Poland 


23.7 


(1.0) 


12.1 


(1.0) 


20.0 


(1.3) 


16.7 


(1.2) 


4.7 


(0.6) 


Slovak Republic 


20.6 


(0.9) 


9.8 


(0.8) 


30.4 


(1.4) 


24.3 


(1.3) 


3.5 


(0.6) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


5.9 


(0.7) 


12.6 


(0.9) 


29.7 


(1.3) 


36.4 


^^■(1.4) 


10.5 


(0.9) 


United States 


9.3 


(0.7) 


16.4 


(1.3) 


32.3 


(1.5) 


28.9 


(1.5) 


7.0 


(0.8) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


8.0 


(0.6) 


14.0 


(1.0) 


32.7 


(1.4) 


32.9 




7.6 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


8.2 


(0.6) 


13.4 


(1.2) 


32.6 


(1.7) 


33.2 


(1.8) 


8.6 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


13.0 


(1.0) 


13.8 


(1.8) 


34.0 


(2.0) 


31.2 


(1.8) 


6.2 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


8.3 


(0.6) 


13.4 


(1.2) 


32.7 


(1.7) 


33.2 


(1.7) 


8.5 


(0.9) 


Average 


11.0 


(0.1) 


11.8 


(0.2) 


29.9 


(0.3) 


30.9 


(0.3) 


7.3 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 6/6] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.5 (P) by gender and labour force status 



Men not in labour force 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 












1 National entities 












Australia 


21.3 


(2.5) 


7.9 


(1.9) 


24.5 


(3.6) 


25.6 


(3.5) 


5.4 


(2.3) 


Austria 


27.4 


(1.9) 


8.4 


(1.5) 


21.8 


(2.3) 


23.6 


(2.2) 


6.1 


(1.3) 


Canada 


19.9 


(1.5) 


16.7 


(1.6) 


26.2 


(2.6) 


23.3 


(2.2) 


4.7 




Czech Republic 


24.5 


(2.8) 


11.6 


(2.4) 


23.4 


(2.7) 


23.3 


(2.7) 


7.2 


(1.7) 


Denmark 


18.8 


(1.7) 


18.5 


(1.9) 


26.3 


(2.3) 


20.3 


(1.9) 


4.7 




Estonia 


29.7 


(1.4) 


7.3 


(1.2) 


22.8 


(2.3) 


23.2 


(2.0) 


4.3 


(1.1) 


Finland 


19.1 


(1.5) 


12.9 


(1.4) 


21.5 


(1.7) 


25.9 


(2.0) 


6.4 


(1.3) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


18.8 


(2.1) 


13.2 


(2.2) 


24.2 


(2.7) 


30.3 


(2.6) 


8.9 


(1.7) 


Ireland 


25.5 


(2.0) 


12.7 


(1.8) 


22.7 


(2.4) 


18.8 


(2.4) 


3.2 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


21.4 


(2.3) 


8.4 


(2.2) 


20.1 


(3.1) 


24.6 


(3.1) 


8.5 


(1.7) 


Korea 


23.7 


(2.0) 


2.8 


(0.9) 


21.2 


(2.3) 


41.8 


(2.8) 


7.3 




Netherlands 


15.3 


(2.1) 


14.9 


(2.6) 


26.3 


(2.8) 


24.9 


(3.0) 


8.3 


(1.7) 


Norway 


12.5 


(1.5) 


15.2 


(2.0) 


29.3 


(2.6) 


27.5 


(2.4) 


4.2 


(1.0) 


Poland 


43.2 


(1.9) 


7.3 


(1.1) 


13.6 


(1.3) 


14.1 


(1.4) 


4.3 


(0.8) 


Slovak Republic 


36.3 


(1.8) 


6.8 


(1.4) 


22.7 


(2.2) 


20.4 


(2.1) 


2.2 


(0.8) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


9.9 


(1.7) 


13.7 


(2.4) 


27.7 


(3.0) 


33.7 


(3.0) 


7.9 


^^■*.8) 


United States 


21.2 


(2.4) 


13.9 


(2.6) 


29.3 


(3.1) 


19.9 


(3.2) 


5.3 


(1.9) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


19.0 


(1.5) 


15.6 


(1.6) 


23.9 


(2.0) 


29.0 


(1.9) 


6.5 




England (UK) 


18.6 


(2.1) 


16.4 


(2.9) 


29.7 


(3.5) 


25.6 


(3.3) 


3.4 


(1.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


28.7 


(3.3) 


15.4 


(2.8) 


30.6 


(3.7) 


19.2 


(3.2) 


2.5 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


19.0 


(2.1) 


16.4 


(2.7) 


29.7 


(3.4) 


25.3 


(3.2) 


3.4 


(1.8) 


Average 


22.4 


(0.4) 


11.8 


(0.4) 


24.1 


(0.5) 


25.0 


(0.5) 


5.7 


(0.3) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink «ET» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897439 
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Table A3.6 (L) Mean literacy prof iciency and score difference, by parents' educational attainment 





Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one 
upper 


parent attained 
secondary 


At least one parent attained 
tertiary 


Difference between adults with at least 
one parent who attained tertiary and neither 
parent attained upper secondary 


OECD 






Mean score 




Mean score 




Dif. 


mum 




1 National entities 










Australia 


270.6 


(1.5) 


286.6 


(1.6) 


300.5 


(1.4) 


29.9 




0.000 


Austria 


248.5 


(1.5) 


273.7 


(1.0) 


289.3 


(1.5) 


40.7 


; • 


0.000 


Canada 


252.6 


(1.1) 


276.2 


(1.0) 


288.9 


(0.9) 


36.3 


(1.5) 


0.000 


Czech Republic 




(2.9) 


273.9 (1.1) 


294.0 


(2.6) 




(3.8) 




Denmark 


253.4 


(1.2) 


268.9 


(1.1) 


290.2 


(1.0) 


36.8 


(1.6) 


0.000 


Estonia 


261 .4 


(1 .3) 


276.4 


(1.1) 


291.2 


(1.0) 


29.8 


(1 .5) 


0.000 


Finland 


270.3 


(1.3) 


295.2 


(1.2) 


311.3 


(1.8) 


40.9 


(2.4) 


0.000 


France 


246.3 


(0.9) 


271.3 


(1.2) 


294.5 


(1.2) 


48.1 


(1 .5) 


0.000 


Germany 


235.7 


(2.9) 


268.2 




289.4 


(1.4) 


53.7 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Ireland 


254.7 


(1.3) 


275.6 


(1 .5) 


288.4 


(1.7) 


33.7 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Italy 


242.6 




268.2 


(2.0) 


282.5 


(3.8) 


39.9 


(3.9) 


0.000 


Japan 


278.6 


(1.5) 


298.3 


(1 .0) 


310.1 


(1.1) 


31.5 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Korea 


259.2 


(0.8) 


283.5 




294.0 


(1.3) 


34.8 


(1.4) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


269.7 


(1.0) 


293.4 


(1.5) 


306.6 


(1.5) 


36.9 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Norway 


259.3 


(1.5) 


279.0 


(1-0) 


294.0 


(1.3) 


34.7 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Poland 


244.5 


(1.5) 


271.9 


(0.9) 


295.7 


(2.1) 


51.1 


(2.6) 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


253.8 


(1.3) 


279.4 


(0.8) 


294.3 


(1.6) 


40.5 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Spain 


243.9 


(0.9) 


267.5 


(1.6) 


282.3 (1.8) 


38.4 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Sweden 


263.5 


(1.3) 


284.0 


(1.7) 


296.8 


(1.3) 


33.2 


(1.9) 


0.000 


United States 


233.2 


(2.6) 


270.5 


(1.4) 


290.4 


(1.6) 


57.2 


(3.1) 


0.000 


H Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


256.5 


(1 .3) 


282.7 




300.3 


(1.3) 


43.8 


(1.8) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


252.2 


(1.7) 


281.7 


(1 .4) 


296.2 


(1.8) 


44.0 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


253.3 


(2.3) 


275.5 


(2.4) 


295.7 


(2.9) 


42.4 


(3.0) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


252.3 


(1.7) 


281.5 


(1.4) 


296.2 


(1.7) 


43.9 


(2.4) 


0.000 


Average 


254.7 


(0.3) 


278.4 


(0.3) 


294.6 


(0.4) 


39.9 


(0.5) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


264.2 


(1.1) 


272.1 


(1.7) 


279.9 


(1.6) 


15.7 


(1.9) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897458 
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Table A3.7 (P) 



[Part 1/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by parents' educational attainment 



Neither parent attained upper secondary 





No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


OECD 
























Austral ia 


11.1 


(0.8) 


12.2 


(1.1) 


30.5 


(1-3) 


23.3 


(1.2) 


3.4 


(0.6) 


Austria 


30.0 


(1.2) 


13.6 


(1.1) 


26.1 


(1.5) 


13.0 


(1.1) 


0.9 


(0.3) 


Canada 




(0.7) 


?b \ 


(0.9) 




(1 .1 ) 


15.1 


^^Bo.9) 


1.9 


(0.4) 


Czech Republic 




(3.5) 




«'«! 


IQ 7 
' 


(3.8) 


6.8 


(1.9) 


1.2 


(1.1) 


Denmark 




(0.6) 




(1 .1) 




(1 -3) 


21.2 


(1.2) 


2.0 


(0.5) 


Estonia 


29 3 


(1.1) 


17 6 


(1.1) 


21 


(1 -2) 


7.0 


(0.8) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


Finland 


14.1 


(0.9) 


17.6 


(1.1) 


30.3 


(1.2) 


18.3 


(0.9) 


2.4 


^■(0.4) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


34.2 


(2.9) 


22.2 


(2.7) 


23.6 


(2.8) 


8.8 (1.7) 


0.6 


(0.5) 


1 re land 


21.5 


(0.8) 


15.7 


(1.1) 


25.4 


(1.1) 


12.2 


(0.8) 


1.1 (0.3) 


Italy 


in 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


35.0 


(1.5) 


11.7 


(1.2) 


16.5 


(1.4) 


14.9 


(1.3) 


2.8 


(0.6) 


Korea 


37.4 


(0.9) 


12.3 


(0.7) 


26.5 


(1.0) 


14.8 


(0.8) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


10.0 


(0.6) 


17.8 


(1.0) 


36.5 


(1.1) 


26.1 


(1.2) 


3.4 


(0.6) 


Norway 


11.8 


(0.9) 


20.3 


(1.3) 


33.8 


(1.6) 


18.4 


(1.2) 


1.5 


(0.5) 


Poland 


53.8 


(1.3) 


8.5 


(1.0) 


7.1 


(0.9) 


3.6 


(0.7) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


54.1 


(1.4) 


8.6 


(0.9) 


16.1 


(1.1) 


7.0 


(0.7) 


0.6 


(0.3) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


8.7 


(0.7) 


22.0 


(1.2) 


34.9 


(1.2) 


22.1 


(1.1) 


2.7 


(0.5) 


United States 


26.0 


(2.0) 


26.1 


(2.4) 


26.0 


(2.3) 


7.6 


(1.3) 


0.5 


(0.4) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


21.1 


(0.9) 


23.2 


(1.1) 


30.5 


(1.6) 


15.5 


(1.3) 


1.5 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


17.1 


(1.2) 


24.9 


(1.6) 


33.8 


(1.8) 


14.3 


(1-5) 


1.3 


(0.6) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


29.0 


(1 .3) 


23.6 


(2.1) 


31.3 


(2.1) 


11.5 


(1.2) 


0.9 


(0.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


17.7 


(1.1) 


24.8 


(1.5) 


33.7 


(1.7) 


14.1 


(1.4) 


1.3 


(0.6) 


Average 


25.3 


(0.3) 


17.7 


(0.4) 


26.4 


(0.4) 


14.2 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.7 (P) by parents' educational attainment 



At least one parent has attained upper secondary 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 












■ National entities 












Australia 


3.8 


(0.5) 


8.3 


(1.1) 


29.9 


(1.9) 


37.9 


(2.0) 


7.3 


(1.1) 


Austria 


8.4 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.9) 


35.0 


(1.4) 


32.1 


(1.2) 


4.5 


(0.5) 


Canada 


8.2 


(0.5) 


14.6 


(0.8) 


32.2 


(1.2) 


31.3 


(1.0) 


6.6 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


11.2 


(0.7) 


13.3 


(1.1) 


31.4 


(1.4) 


26.8 


(1.3) 


5.7 


(0.7) 


Denmark 


6.8 


(0.6) 


14.3 


(1.1) 


35.7 


(1.6) 


31.3 


(1.4) 


5.2 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


8.9 


(0.5) 


14.9 


(0.9) 


34.8 


(1.3) 


23.8 


(1.0) 


3.1 


(0.6) 


Finland 


5.1 


(0.5) 


7.4 


(0.7) 


31.6 


(1.3) 


40.9 


(1.6) 


9.2 


(0.9) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


11.2 


(0.9) 


15.6 


(1.0) 


33.4 


(1.1) 


28.6 


(1.2) 


5.2 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


7.8 


(0.9) 


12.0 


(1.0) 


36.1 


(1.7) 


28.1 


(1.8) 


3.7 


(0.6) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


19.0 


(1.0) 


7.7 


(0.9) 


23.2 


(1.2) 


26.3 


(1.1) 


6.6 


(0.7) 


Korea 


13.1 


(0.8) 


8.1 (0.8) 


34.7 


(1.5) 


36.9 


(1.6) 


4.3 


(0.6) 


Netberlands 


3.3 


(0.5) 


9.7 


(1.1) 


34.1 


(1.5) 


41.0 


(1.6) 


8.5 


(1.0) 


Norway 


5.9 


(0.5) 


10.7 


(1.0) 


36.1 


(1.3) 


36.5 


(1.4) 


5.4 


(0.6) 


Poland 


16.9 


(0.7) 


14.5 


(0.8) 


23.4 


(1.0) 


17.1 


(0.9) 


3.6 


(0.4) 


Slovak Republic 


14.3 


(0.6) 


9.9 


(0.7) 


34.3 


(1.2) 


26.2 


(1.0) 


3.0 


■■(0.4) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


4.9 


(0.9) 


8.7 


(1.1) 


32.1 


(1.7) 


41.8 


(1.7) 


9.2 


(1.0) 


United States 


6.9 


(0.6) 


16.5 


(1.2) 


39.2 


(1.5) 


27.1 


(1.6) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


5.2 


(0.5) 




(1.0) 


35.8 


(1.4) 


35.9 




6.7 


(0.7) 


England (UK) 


7.4 


(0.7) 


10.2 


(1.1) 


35.3 


(1.6) 


36.8 


(1.6) 


6.6 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


9.0 


(0.9) 


14.8 


(2.0) 


38.3 


(1.8) 


31.6 


(2.0) 


4.7 


(0.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.5 


(0.7) 


10.4 


(1.0) 


35.4 


(1.5) 


36.6 


(1.5) 


6.6 


(0.7) 


Average 


8.9 


(0.2) 


11.6 


(0.2) 


33.1 


(0.3) 


31.9 


(0.3) 


5.7 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 

6. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897477 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



Table A3.7 (P) 



[Part 3/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by parents' educational attainment 



At least one parent has attained tertiary 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 




(0.7) 




(0.8) 


27.2 


(1.6) 




(2.0) 


11.3 


(1.5) 




Austria 


46 


(0.8) 


64 


(0.9) 


29.5 


(2.0) 


42 7 


(2.1 ) 


9.4 


(1.1) 




Canada 


5.5 


(0.4) 


9.6 


(0.6) 


29.9 


(0.9) 


39.3 


(0.9) 


11.6 


(0.8) 




Czech Republic 


3.2 


(0.9) 


5.4 


(1.5) 


26.0 


(3.1) 


43.1 


(3.8) 


16.5 


(2.5) 




Denmark 


4.6 


(0.5) 


6.6 


(0.8) 


29.8 


(1-3) 


44.6 


^^Bl.5) 


11.8 (1.1) 


Estonia 


4.6 


(0.4) 


9.7 


(0.7) 


30.1 (1.3) 


37.1 


(1.3) 


9.0 


(1.0) 




Finland 


4.2 


(0.7) 


4.9 


(0.9) 


21.0 


(1.9) 


48.7 


(2.0) 


19.1 


(1.7) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


4.4 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(1 .1) 


29.6 


(1 .3) 


40.5 


(1 .4) 


12.5 


(1 .2) 




Ireland 


5.3 


(1 -0) 


5.7 


(1 .0) 


32.3 


(1.8) 


40.2 


(1 .6) 


7.6 


(1.1) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


11.4 


(0.9) 


4.5 


(0.7) 


19.0 


(1.4) 


37.4 


(1.4) 


14.9 


(1.0) 




Korea 


6.8 


(0.8) 


5.3 


(0.8) 


31.1 (1.8) 


45.3 


(1.7) 


9.0 


(1.1) 




Netherlands 


2.7 


(0.5) 


4.8 


(0.9) 


26.9 


(1.6) 


48.5 


(1.7) 


15.0 


(1.4) 




Norway 


4.2 


(0.5) 


6.0 


(0.8) 


27.8 


(1.3) 


48.9 


(1.6) 


10.8 


(0.9) 




Poland 


5.4 


(1.0) 


9.3 


(1.5) 


25.4 


(2.5) 


32.5 


(2.3) 


12.7 


(1.5) 




Slovak Republic 


3.1 


(0.6) 


5.0 


(1.2) 


32.8 


(2.5) 


43.1 


(2.6) 


7.5 


(1.6) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


3.4 


(0.6) 


6.5 


(0.9) 


25.2 


(1.2) 


46.6 


(1.6) 


16.0 


(1.2) 




United States 


3.6 


(0.5) 


10.8 


(1.0) 


34.2 


(1.6) 


38.3 


(1.7) 


9.5 


(1.0) 




H Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.6 


(0.5) 


6.3 


(0.8) 


27.5 


(1.4) 


48.2 


(1.7) 


13.1 


(1.3) 




England (UK) 


4.3 


(0.7) 


6.2 


(1.0) 


29.2 


(2.0) 


44.4 


(2.3) 


13.2 


(1.3) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.7 


(0.9) 


4.9 


(1.6) 


33.7 


(3.3) 


47.4 


(3.6) 


9.6 


(2.2) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


4.3 


(0.7) 


6.2 


(1.0) 


29.3 


(2.0) 


44.5 


(2.3) 


13.1 


(1.3) 




Average 


4.6 


(0.2) 


6.6 


(0.2) 


28.1 


(0.4) 


42.9 


(0.4) 


12.1 


(0.3) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 

6. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flgjsj» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897477 
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Mean literacy proficiency, by parents' educational attainment, and impact of parents' education 
Table A3.8 (L) on proficiency, adults aged 16-24, 25-44 and 45-65 



1 6-24 year-olds 





Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least 


3ne parent attained 
tertiary 


Slope of 
the socio-economic gradiënt 


OECD 










■ National entities 










Australia 


258.8 


(5.7) 


285.2 


(3.5) 


297.9 


(2.8) 


1 8.4^^^^^B2.9) 


Austria 


244.0 


(6.4) 


276.0 


(1.9) 


293.6 


(2.8) 


22.3 (3.0) 


Canada 


246.4 


(5.5) 


270.5 


(2.4) 


282.6 


(1.6) 




Czech Republic 


c 


c 


275.9 


(2.4) 


298.4 


(3.7) 


23.6 (4.0) 


Denmark 


248.5 


(4.6) 


267.6 


(2.1) 


289.1 


(1.9) 


20 7 (2 0) 


Estonia 


263.8 


(5.6) 


280.3 


(2.3) 


297.6 


.7) 


17.1 (2.1) 


Finland 


263.0 


(1 0.0) 


291 .7 


(2.4) 


31 0.5 


(2.3) 


21.3 (2.9) 


France 


257.1 


(3.7) 


270.6 


(2.1) 


294.1 


(1.9) 


19.9 (1.9) 


Germany 


246.4 




270.7 


(2.5) 


293.5 


(2.3) 


23.2 (2.8) 


Ireland 


255.6 


(3.7) 


268.6 


(3.0) 


283.1 


(2.6) 


13.8 (2.0) 


Italy 


247.3 


^^■(4.9) 


263.9 


(3.3) 


287.1 


(5.5) 


19.2 (3.6) 


Japan 


c 


c 


292.2 


(2.5) 


306.1 


(1.9) 


11.4 (3.0) 


Korea 


276.0 


(5.1) 


290.1 




299.2 


(2.5) 


10.6 (2.2) 


Netherlands 


278.9 


(3.0) 


293.2 


(2.7) 


306.5 


(2.5) 


13.8 (1.8) 


Norway 


239.3 


(6.4) 


269.5 


(2.3) 


284.5 


(1.9) 


18.7 (2.6) 


Poland 


246.1 


(5.8) 


277.3 


(1.3) 


299.8 


(1-7) 


23.8 (2.1) 


Slovak Republic 


232.4 


(5.1) 


276.3 


(1.7) 


291.9 


(3.2) 


^^EN.9 (2.9) 


Spain 


253.3 


(2.4) 


268.5 


(2.8) 


280.7 


(2.7) 


13.8 (1.6) 


Sweden 


260.6 


(6.0) 


279.9 


(2.7) 


292.0 


(2.2) 


13.9 (2.7) 


United States 


248.4 


(6.2) 


264.1 


(2.8) 


284.8 


(2.8) 


19.1 (2.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


251.2 


(5.6) 


280.6 


(2.5) 


298.7 


(2.0) 


21.7 (2.6) 


England (UK) 


230.9 


(6.7) 


270.7 


(3.2) 


287.1 


(3.9) 


24.3 (3.7) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


242.1 


(5.7) 


272.4 


(3.6) 


295.1 


(4.2) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


231.6 


(6.3) 


270.8 


(3.1) 


287.4 


(3.7) 


24.3 (3.6) 


Average 


252.4 


(1.3) 


276.5 


(0.5) 


293.6 


(0.6) 


18.6 (0.6) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


253.9 


(4.5) 


267.3 


(2.5) 


274.6 


(2.8) 


9.9 (2.5) 



[Part 2/4] 

Mean literacy proficiency, by parents' educational attainment, and impact of parents' education 
Table Ai.it (L) on proficiency, adults aged 16-24, 25-44 and 45-65 





25-44 year-olds 




Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one parent attained 
tertiary 


Slope of 
the socio-economic gradiënt 


OECD 


Mean score S.E. 


Mean score S.E. Mean score S.E. 




1 National entities 










Australia 


279.0 


(2.1) 


289.8 


(2.1) 


305.7 


(1.9) 


13.3 ^^^^■(1.4) 


Austria 


250.7 


(2.6) 


281.0 


(1.4) 


294.9 


(2.2) 


22.1 (1.7) 


Canada 


258.6 


(2.4) 


281.2 


(1.7) 


294.8 


(1.2) 


17.2 (1.2) 


Czech Republic 


249.0 


(7.1) 


279.5 


(1.6) 


299.7 


(3.1) 


23.1 (3.1) 


Denmark 


262.6 


(2.3) 


277.7 




296.5 


(1.7) 


17.2 (1.5) 


Estonia 


266.3 


(2.3) 


279.9 


O -6) 


293.7 


(1.5) 


13.7 (1.2) 


Finland 


293.2 


(2.6) 


303.8 


(1.5) 


318.6 


(3.0) 


12.7 (2.1) 


France 


255.1 


(1.5) 


278.5 


(1.7) 


300.7 


(1.8) 


22.9 (1.2) 


Germany 


238.3 


(4.6) 


277.0 


(1.7) 


294.9 


(1.9) 


24.1 (2.0) 


Ireland 


260.9 


(1.9) 


280.1 


(2.0) 


293.4 


(2.4) 


16.5 (1.5) 


Italy 


247.7 




271.6 


(2.5) 


279.8 


(5.3) 




Japan 


296.5 


(2.9) 


305.9 


(1 .3) 


315.1 


(1.6) 


9.3 (1.5) 


Korea 


274.2 


(1.1) 


287.8 


(1.2) 


296.9 


(1.8) 




Netherlands 


281.8 


(2.3) 


302.5 


(2.2) 


312.8 


(2.1) 


15.8 (1.5) 


Norway 


264.8 


(3.7) 


285.8 


(1.9) 


302.5 


(1.9) 




Poland 


253.4 


(3.3) 


272.0 


(1.4) 


301.2 


(3.2) 


24.1 (2.2) 


Slovak Republic 


247.6 


(2.7) 


282.5 


(1.2) 


299.2 


(2.5) 




Spain 


254.0 


(1.1) 


270.3 


(2.4) 


286.2 


(2.5) 


16.1 (1.3) 


Sweden 


269.5 


(2.9) 


289.2 


(2.6) 


303.5 


(1.9) 


1 6.8^^H^B1 .8) 


United States 


229.7 


(3.8) 


271.6 


(2.3) 


295.0 


(2.1) 


30.3 (2.2) 


1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


266.3 


(2.5) 


288.9 


(2.0) 


305.4 


(1.9) 


19.4 (1.5) 


England (UK) 


252.2 


(3.2) 


287.4 


(2.1) 


301.8 


(2.3) 


23.6 (2.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


258.0 


(3.3) 


282.1 


(2.8) 


298.1 


(4.1) 


20.6 (2.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


252.5 


(3.1) 


287.2 


(2.0) 


301.7 


(2.3) 


23.5 (2.0) 








283.8 


(0.4) 


299.7 


(0.5) 


18.8 (0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


266.4 


(1.5) 


275.9 


(2.4) 


283.9 


(2.3) 


8.9 (1.5) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The slope of the socio-economic gradiënt is based on the trend line connecting mean scores for each level of parents' educational attainment. Lower than upper secondary 

includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897496 
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[Part 3/4] 



Mean literacy proficiency, by parents' educational attainment, and impact of parents' education 
Table A3.8 (L) on prof iciency, adults aged 16-24, 25-44 and 45-65 





45-65 year-olds 




Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least 


}ne parent attained 
tertiary 


Slope of 
the socio-economic gradiënt 


OECD 


Mean score S.E. 








1 National entities 










Australia 


266.8 


(2.0) 


282.5 


(2.9) 


292.5 


(3.2) 




Austria 


247.7 


(1.8) 


263.7 


(1.6) 


277.6 


(2.6) 


15 2 (1.7) 


Canada 


250.6 


(1.3) 


273.0 




284.9 


(1.7) 


17.7 (1.2) 


Czech Republic 


253.9 


(3.2) 


266.4 


(1.6) 


276.1 


(6.1) 


11.5 (2.7) 


Denmark 


250.1 


(1.2) 


260.8 


(1.5) 


278.8 


(1.8) 


13.7 (1.1) 


Estonia 


259.9 


(1.4) 


268.7 


(1 -7) 


278.1 


(2.0) 


9.0 (1.2) 


Finland 


264.2 


(1.5) 


283.0 


(2.2) 


294.2 


(4.5) 


16.4 (2.0) 


France 


241.0 


(1.1) 


261.1 


(1.8) 


280.8 


(2.5) 


20.0 (1.3) 


Germany 


232.9 


(3.3) 


260.6 


(1.6) 


279.3 


(2.1) 


22.4 (1.9) 


Ireland 


249.5 


(1.9) 


272.0 


(3.0) 


281.7 


(2.9) 


17.7 (1.7) 


Italy 


238.0 


(1.7) 


265.6 


(3.3) 


280.9 


(5.6) 




Japan 


273.9 


(1.7) 


290.4 


(1.5) 


303.6 


(2.2) 


15.1 (1.3) 


Korea 


248.3 (1.1) 


262.6 


(2.3) 


276.8 


(2.6) 




Netherlands 


261.3 


(1.3) 


282.4 


(2.6) 


295.0 


(2.5) 


17.7 (1.4) 


Norway 


258.2 


(1.8) 


275.5 




287.9 


(2.2) 




Poland 


241.9 


(1.7) 


267.4 


(1.5) 


276.0 


(5.4) 


21.1 (2.0) 


Slovak Republic 


258.1 


(1.4) 


276.6 


(1.2) 


286.0 


(3.6) 


16.4 (1.4) 


Spain 


233.5 


(1.4) 


259.6 


(4.0) 


275.5 


(4.2) 


22.0 (2.0) 


Sweden 


261.3 


(1.5) 


279.3 


(2.7) 


289.4 


(2.7) 


14.5 (1.6) 


United States 


232.7 


(2.9) 


271.9 


(1.6) 


287.8 


(2.2) 


27.2 (1.9) 


1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


253.1 


(1.5) 


276.4 


(2.1) 


292.4 


(2.8) 


20.6^^^^B(1 .5) 


England (UK) 


254.5 


(2.0) 


280.3 


(2.4) 


294.0 


(3.6) 


21.0 (2.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


252.1 


(2.7) 


267.3 


(4.1) 


290.1 




17.4 (2.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


254.4 


(2.0) 


279.9 


(2.3) 


293.9 


(3.5) 


21.0 (2.0) 




251.4 


(0.4) 


271.8 


(0.5) 


285.0 


(0.7) 


17.5 (0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


263.9 


(1.4) 


273.5 


(3.6) 


281.2 


(4.4) 


8.8 (2.2) 



[Part 4/4] 

Mean literacy proficiency, by parents' educational attainment, and impact of parents' education 
Table A3.8 (L) on proficiency, adults aged 16-24, 25-44 and 45-65 





16-65 year-olds 




Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least 


ane parent attained 
tertiary 


Slope of 
the socio-economic gradiënt 


OECD 


Mean score S.E. 








1 National entities 










Australia 


270.6 


(1.5) 


286.6 


(1.6) 


300.5 


(1.4) 


5.0 ^^^^B (1 .0) 


Austria 


248.5 


(1.5) 


273.7 


(1.0) 


289.3 


(1.5) 


20.8 (1.1) 


Canada 


252.6 




276.2 


(1.0) 


288.9 


(0.9) 


17.7 (0.7]£^H 


Czech Republic 


252.5 


(2.9) 


273.9 


(1.1) 


294.0 


(2.6) 


20.7 (1.9) 


Denmark 


253.4 


(1.2) 


268.9 




290.2 


(1.0) 


1 


Estonia 


261.4 


(1.3) 


276.4 


(ld 


291.2 


(1.0) 


14.9 (0.8) 


Finland 


270.3 


(1.3) 


295.2 


(1.2) 


311.3 (1.8) 


21.1 (1.2) 


France 


246.3 


(0.9) 


271.3 


(1.2) 


294.5 


(1.2) 


24.2 (0.7) 


Germany 


23^^^B 


(2.9) 


268.2 


(1.2) 


289.4 


(1.4) 


■■.25.0 (1 .3) 


Ireland 


254.7 


(1.3) 


275.6 


(1.5) 


288.4 


(1.7) 


17.3 (1.0) 


Italy 


242.6 




268.2 


(2.0) 


282.5 


(3.8) 


22.2 (1.5) 


Japan 


278.6 


(1.5) 


298.3 


(1.0) 


310.1 


(1.1) 


15.5 (0.9) 


Korea 


259.2 


(0.8) 


283.5 


(1.1) 


294.0 


(1.3) 


1 8.5 ^^^^■(0.7) 


Netherlands 


269.7 


(1.0) 


293.4 


(1.5) 


306.6 


(1.5) 


18.9 (0.9) 


Norway 


259.3 


(1.5) 


279.0 


(1.0) 


294.0 


(1.3) 


1 7.2^^^^Hl.0) 


Poland 


244.5 


(1.5) 


271.9 


(0.9) 


295.7 


(2.1) 


25.9 (1.3) 


Slovak Republic 


253.8 


(1.3) 


279.4 


(0.8) 


294.3 


(1.6) 


21.5 (1.0) 


Spain 


243.9 


(0.9) 


267.5 


(1.6) 


282.3 


(1.8) 


20.0 (1.0) 


Sweden 


263.5 


(1.3) 


284.0 


(1.7) 


296.8 


(1.3) 


16.7 (1.0) 


United States 


233.2 


(2.6) 


270.5 


(1.4) 


290.4 


(1.6) 


27.1 (1.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


256.5 


(1.3) 


282.7 




300.3 


(1.3) 


22.2 (0.9) 


England (UK) 


252.2 


(1.7) 


281.7 


(1.4) 


296.2 


(1.8) 


22.1 (1.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


253.3 


(2.3) 


275.5 


(2.4) 


295.7 


(2.9) 


21 .4^^^^Hftl .5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


252.3 


(1.7) 


281.5 


(1.4) 


296.2 


(1.7) 


22.1 (1.2) 








278.4 


(0.3) 


294.6 


(0.4) 


20.1 (0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


264.2 


(1.1) 


272.1 


(1.7) 


279.9 


(1.6) 


7.9 (1.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The slope of the socio-economic gradiënt is based on the trend line connecting mean scores for each level of parents' educational attainment. Lower than upper secondary 

includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897496 
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Mean literacy proficiency, by level of educational attainment, and score difference between high- and 
Table A3.9 (L) low-educated adults 





Lower than upper 


secondary 


Upper secondary 


Tertiary 


Difference between adu 
and lower than uppe 


ts with tertiary 
r secondary 


OECD 


Mean score S.E. 








1 National entities 










Australia 


252.7 


(1.6) 


281.5 


(1.5) 


302.3 


(1.2) 


49.6 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Austria 


245.4 


(1.7) 


271.1 


(0.9) 


296.4 


(1.3) 


51.0 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Canada 


233.6 


(1.6) 


268.5 


(1.0) 


290.4 


(0.8) 


56.8 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


255.8 


(2.5) 


270.9 


(1.0) 


301.5 


(2.3) 


45.6 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Denmark 


246.1 


(1.5) 


268.8 


(1.0) 


292.2 


(1.0) 


46.1 


(1 .8) 


0.000 


Estonia 


257.5 


(1.6) 


271 .7 


(0.9) 


290.1 


(1.0) 


32.6 


(1 -7) 


0.000 


Finland 


260.4 


(1.9) 


282.1 


(1.2) 


308.8 (1.1) 


48.5 


(2.2) 


0.000 


France 


231.9 (1.1) 


261 .6 


(0.8) 


294.4 


(0.9) 


62.5 


(1 .4) 




Germany 


244.4 


(2.3) 


265.2 


(1.0) 


293.0 


(1.3) 


48.6 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Ireland 


237.4 


(1.6) 


267.5 


(1.4) 


291.7 


(1.2) 


54.3 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Italy 


235.1 


(1.6) 


263.6 


(1.3) 


281.8 


(1.6) 


46.8 


(2.1) 


0.000 


Japan 


269.5 


(2.0) 


289.0 


(1.0) 


313.4 


(0.9) 


43.9 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Korea 


244.0 


(1.6) 


272.0 


(0.9) 


291.0 


(0.9) 


47.0 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


253.5 


(1.4) 


287.5 


(1.2) 


310.5 


(1.2) 


57.0 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Norway 


255.8 


(1.3) 


274.0 


(1.2) 


301.1 


(0.9) 


45.3 


(1 .6) 


0.000 


Poland 


248.8 


(1.8) 


258.5 


(0.8) 


297.0 


(1.2) 


48.3 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


247.7 


(1.5) 


276.1 


(0.8) 


295.2 


(1.3) 


47.5 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Spain 


228.2 


(1.2) 


261.8 


(1.2) 


282.3 


(1.1) 


54.0 


(1.6) 


0.000 


Sweden 


247.6 


(1.6) 


279.7 


(1.0) 


305.6 


(1.2) 


58.0 


(2.1) 


0.000 


United State§ 


230.3 


(2.1) 


261.7 


(1.2) 


297.7 


(1.5) 


67.4 


(2.4) 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


242.3 


(1.7) 


269.0 


(1.1) 


302.6 


(1 -2) 


60.3 


(2.0) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


239.0 


(1.5) 


273.3 


(1.5) 


294.4 


(1.5) 


55.5 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


239.3 


(2.4) 


274.3 


(2.2) 


294.0 


(2.4) 


54.6 


(2.4) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


239.0 


(1.4) 


273.3 


(1.4) 


294.4 


(1.4) 


55.4 


(1.9) 


0.000 


Average 


245.8 


(0.4) 


271.6 


(0.2) 


297.0 


(0.3) 


51.2 


(0.4) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


251.6 


(1.6) 


266.9 


(1.0) 


283.4 


(1.2) 


31.8 


(1.8) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 

6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink m^f* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897515 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA3.10 (P) 



[Part 1/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by level of educational attainment 



Lovver than upper secondary 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


14.3 


(0.9) 


13.8 


(1.1) 


28.6 


(1 5) 


18.1 


(1.6) 


2.0 


(0.7) 


Austria 


29.7 


(1.4) 


13.9 


(1.2) 


24.5 


(1.7) 


15.0 


(1.2) 


1.3 


(0.5) 


Canada 


23.2 


(0.9) 


22.1 


(1.1) 


24.0 


(1.7) 


16.2 


(1.4) 


2.6 


(0.7) 


Czech Republic 


25.1 


(2.2) 


10.3 


(1.5) 


23.6 


(2.8) 


22.5 


(2.3) 


5.0 


(1.4) 


Denmark 


14.9 


(0.9) 


18.9 


(1 .2) 


30.8 


(1.5) 


21.4 


(1.2) 


2.2 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


23.4 


(1.1) 


14.9 


(1.2) 


28.3 


(1.6) 


18.6 




2.2 


(0.6) 


Finland 


1 9.8 


(1.3) 


13.1 


(1.2) 


26.0 


(1 .8) 


23.2 


(1.6) 


3.2 


(0.7) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


19.8 


(1.8) 


17.3 


(1.7) 


28.6 


(2.1) 


22.9 


(1.8) 


4.2 


(1.0) 


I re land 


33.2 


(1.3) 


17.5 


(1.5) 


15.6 


(1.2) 


7.2 


^^(0.9) 


0.7 


^^(03) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


41.4 


(1.9) 


8.1 (1.5) 


16.0 


(1.5) 


14.7 


(1.6) 


2.4 


(0.6) 


Korea 


58.4 


(1.2) 


5.9 


(0.9) 


11.9 


(1.1) 


14.5 


(1.2) 


1.3 


(0.6) 


Netherlands 


14.9 


(0.9) 


21.4 


(1.2) 


35.2 


(1.5) 


18.3 


(1.1) 


1.7 


(0.4) 


Norway 


11.8 


(0.9) 


17.2 


(1.3) 


3.3.5 


(1.6) 


23.4 


(1.6) 


1.9 


■Boi>i 


Poland 


43.8 


(1.6) 


7.8 


(1.0) 


16.1 


(1.3) 


14.4 


(1.5) 


3.2 


(0.9) 


Slovak Republic 


52.5 


(1.5) 


6.7 


(0.9) 


17.4 


(1.6) 


13.3 


(1.2) 


1.0 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


14.3 


(1.2) 


23.5 


(1.7) 


29.5 


(1.9) 


20.3 


(1.5) 




(0.6) 


United States 


29.2 


(1.9) 


19.0 


(2.1) 


26.3 


(1.9) 


12.1 


(1.5) 


1.5 


(0.6) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


29.0 


(1.3) 


22.0 


(1.4) 


24.2 


(1.7) 


15.2 


(1.3) 




(0.5) 


England (UK) 


21.0 


(1.3) 


24.4 


(1.7) 


30.5 


(1.8) 


9.3 


(1.1) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


31.8 


(1.5) 


22.9 


(2.3) 


27.0 


(2.2) 


7.2 


(1.4) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


21.5 


(1.2) 


24.3 


(1.6) 


30.4 


(1.7) 


9.2 


(1.1) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


Average 


27.4 


(0.3) 


15.7 


(0.3) 


24.8 (0.4) 


16.9 (0.3) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
Table A3.1 (P) by level of educational attainment 



Upper secondary 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 












B National entities 












Australia 




5.9 


(0.6) 


9.0 


(0.9) 


32.7 


(1.4) 


32.5 


(1.5) 


4.8 


(0.7) 


Austria 




10.9 


(0.6) 


9.6 


(0.7) 


33.8 


(1.3) 


29.9 


(1.2) 


4.6 


(0.6) 


Canada 




10.7 


(0.5) 


16.2 


(0.8) 


32.5 


(1.1) 


26.9 


(0.9) 




(0.5) 


Czech Republic 




12.7 


(0.6) 


15.5 


(1.2) 


30.6 


(1.4) 


22.8 


(1.2) 


5.1 


(0.7) 


Denmark 




6.6 


(0.4) 


16.5 


(1.0) 


35.8 


(1.2) 


29.9 


(1.2) 


5.3 


(0.6) 


Estonia 




16.2 


(0.7) 


14.6 


(0.8) 


27.0 


(0.9) 


19.7 


(0.8) 


3.6 


(0.5) 


Finland 




8.4 


(0.6) 


13.1 


(0.9) 


29.6 


(1.1) 


29.5 


■■<1<D 


6.6 


(0.8) 


France 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 




12.9 


(0.9) 


17.0 


(1.1) 


32.6 


(1.2) 


26.1 


^^■(l.D 


4.4 


(0.6) 


Ireland 




10.1 


(0.8) 


13.6 


(1.1) 


35.0 


(1.4) 


20.1 


(1.5) 


2.2 


(0.4) 


Italy 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 




23.6 


(1.0) 


9.1 


(0.9) 


19.9 


(1.3) 


22.2 


(1.2) 


5.1 


(0.7) 


Korea 




21.9 


(0.8) 


13.2 


(1.0) 


31.9 


(1.4) 


22.7 


(1.2) 


3.4 


(0.6) 


Netherlands 




3.9 


(0.5) 


11.5 


(0.9) 


37.1 


(1.4) 


36.9 


(1.4) 


6.7 


(0.7) 


Norway 




5.9 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(1.1) 


36.0 


(1.5) 


33.1 


(1.2) 


4.5 


(0.6) 


Poland 




30.4 


(0.8) 


13.5 


(0.9) 


16.2 


(0.8) 


9.8 


(0.6) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 




21.3 


(0.7) 


10.5 


(0.6) 


31.4 


(1.2) 


20.4 


^^■(1.0) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


Spain 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 




4.5 


(0.5) 


11.8 


(0.8) 


34.5 


(1.2) 


36.8 


(1.3) 


7.4 


(0.9) 


United States 




9.1 


(0.6) 


21.3 


(1.3) 


36.7 


(1.5) 


21.7 


(1.2) 


3.1 


(0.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 




10.8 


(0.7) 


19.0 


(0.9) 


35.1 


(1.2) 


25.8 


(1.2) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


England (UK) 




8.0 


(0.7) 


15.5 


(1.3) 


38.6 


(1.5) 


30.1 


(1 .5) 


4.0 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 




10.4 


(0.8) 


16.1 


(1.7) 


39.7 


(2.3) 


28.7 


(2.0) 


3.5 


(0.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 




8.0 


(0.7) 


15.5 


(1.3) 


38.6 


(1.5) 


30.0 


(1.4) 


4.0 


(0.7) 


Average 




12.3 


(0.2) 


13.9 


(0.2) 


32.0 


(0.3) 


26.1 


(0.3) 


4.4 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not 

participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897534 
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TableA3.T0 (P) 



[Part 3/3] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by level of educational attainment 



OECD 


Tertiary 


No experience/failed core 


Be 


ow Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 




























(0.5) 


6.0 


(0.8) 


26.1 (1.2) 




(1 .4) 


11.6 


(1 .0) 




3 5 


(0.7) 


6.7 (1.1) 


32.4 (2.0) 


42 6 


(2.0) 


8.2 


(1.2) 




6.2 


(0.4) 


11.5 


(0.5) 


30.4 (1.0) 


36.3 


(0.9) 


10.3 


(0.7) 


Czech Republïc 


1.3 


(04) 


6.0 


(1.4) 


27.4 (3.5) 


44.7 


(3.2) 


14.1 


(2.7) 


Estonia^ 


3.7 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(0.6) 


31.5 (1.2) 


44.0 


(1.2) 


10.8 






4.9 


(0.4) 


12.3 


(0.8) 


32.2 (1 .0) 


30.1 


(1.2) 


6.3 


(0.8) 


Finland 


3.1 


(0.4) 


7.3 


(0.6) 


29.5 (1.1) 


43.1 




13.2 


(1.0) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


4.9 


(0.7) 


8.6 


(1.0) 


2y.2 (1.5) 


40.0 


(1 .5) 


12.9 


^^■(1.1) 


1 rel and 


4.0 


(0.5) 


7.0 


(0.9) 


35.4 (1.6) 


38.5 


(1 -4) 


6.6 


(0.9) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 




m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


11.5 


(0.9) 


6.0 


(0.8) 


21.5 (1.2) 


35.6 


(1-3) 


13.9 


(1.0) 


Korea 


7.1 


(0.6) 


8.0 


(0.8) 


37.8 (1.5) 


39.6 


(1 -4) 


5.3 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.4) 


5.5 


(0.7) 


26.5 (1.3) 


49.6 


(1.6) 


14.2 (1.1) 


Norway 


4.4 


(0.5) 


5.4 


(0.6) 


28.0 (1.5) 


48.2 


(1.6) 


11.4 


(0.9) 


Poland 


5.2 


(0.7) 


11.3 


(1.1) 


27.0 (1.7) 


28.8 


(1.7) 


9.0 


(1.0) 


Slovak Republic 


2.9 


(0.6) 


6.3 (1.1) 


33.2 (1.9) 


40.9 


(2.2) 


8.0 


(1.2) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


2.6 


(0.4) 


6.7 


(0.8) 


25.7 (1.5) 


45.2 




16.9 


(1.3) 


United States 


2.5 


(0.4) 


8.8 


(1.0) 


34.9 (1.4) 


41.2 


(1.5) 


10.1 


(1.0) 


H Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


7.7 


(0.8) 


30.9 (1.3) 


44.7 


(1.5) 


11.5 


(0.9) 


England (UK) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


8.0 


(0.9) 


31.0 (1.6) 


42.5 


(1.7) 


11.0 


(1.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.8 


(0.6) 


9.2 


(1.6) 


37.0 (1.8) 


41.3 


(2.5) 


8.1 (1.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


4.1 


(0.5) 


8.0 


(0.9) 


31.2 (1.5) 


42.4 


(1.6) 


10.9 


(0.9) 


Average 


4.2 


(0.1) 


7.7 


(0.2) 


30.0 (0.4) 


41.0 


(0.4) 


10.8 


(0.3) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes 1SCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not 

participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897534 
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Likelihood of 16-24 year-olds scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by education and work status 
Table A3.TT (L) (adjusted) 





In 


education onlv 
(reference) 


In education and work 




In work or 




Neither in education 
nor work but has been 
in education or training 
during previous 12 months 


Neither in education 
nor work and has not been 

in education or training 
during previous 12 months 


CD 












National entities 












Australia 


1.0 


a 


149 


0.9 


0.858 


286 


0.9 


0.609 


322 


0.5 


0.194 


46 


1.1 


0.855 


47 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


274 


1.8 


0.058 


209 


1.6 


0.125 


330 


1.2 


0.652 


54 


c 


c 


25 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


1 388 


1.1 


0.390 


1 468 


1.4 


0.037 


1 295 


1.6 


0.099 


278 


6.1 


0.000 


221 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


845 


1.2 


0.474 


247 


2.1 


0.014 


264 


2.7 


0.029 


61 


3.5 


0.024 


60 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


381 


1.1 


0.704 


412 


1.1 


0.815 


185 


1.4 


0.229 


62 


c 


c 


28 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


600 


0.9 


0.446 


285 


1 .6 


0.033 


324 


1 .6 


0.059 


83 


1 .9 


0.047 


52 


Finland 


1 .0 


a 


425 


0.8 


0.484 


1 80 


1 .2 


0.465 


1 92 


1 .6 


0.143 


70 


1 .2 


0.674 


28 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


381 


1.4 


0.368 


342 


3.1 


0.001 


240 


2.3 


0.017 


67 


5.2 


0.001 


.32 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


328 


1.1 


0.711 


127 


1.0 


0.902 


162 


1.3 


0.318 


79 


2.0 


0.107 


58 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


283 


1.4 


0.427 


36 


2.3 


0.067 


123 


c 


c 


27 


5.2 


0.001 


56 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


341 


2.1 


0.086 


144 


2.6 


0.013 


236 


c 


c 


23 


c 


c 


20 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


635 


2.2 


0.013 


121 


3.5 


0.000 


213 


1.4 


0.248 


71 


c 


c 


25 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


256 


1.3 


0.370 


398 


2.0 


0.009 


202 


c 


c 


24 


c 


c 


8 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


333 


1.2 


0.293 


348 


1.4 


0.155 


237 


c 


c 


28 


c 


c 


18 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


1 906 


1.3 


0.102 


925 


2.3 


0.000 


964 


1.5 


0.053 


291 


3.3 


0.000 


385 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


631 


0.8 


0.623 


92 


2.0 


0.057 


213 


3.2 


0.005 


52 


3.3 


0.000 


146 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


536 


1.7 


0.061 


105 


2.8 


0.000 


161 


1.8 


0.058 


85 


4.9 


0.000 


103 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


416 


0.6 


0.117 


129 


1.3 


0.251 


214 


1.4 


0.325 


56 


c 


c 


27 


United States 


1.0 


a 


230 


1.3 


0.315 


259 


1.7 


0.092 


224 


1.5 


0.315 


59 


1.8 


0.409 


41 


































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


517 


1.2 


0.541 


83 




0.128 


241 


1.8 


0.086 


47 


1.6 


0.119 


43 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


164 


1.9 


0.026 


141 


1.9 


0.048 


220 


2.7 


0.007 


64 


5.0 


0.000 


92 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


154 


1.3 


0.454 


139 


1.6 


0.207 


140 


1.9 


0.229 


42 


4.2 


0.001 


57 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


318 


1.9 


0.024 


280 


1.9 


0.043 


360 


2.7 


0.006 


106 


4.9 


0.000 


149 


Average 


1.0 


a 


11 173 


1.3 


0.000 


6 476 


1.6 


0.000 


6 702 


1.5 


0.000 


1 669 


2.7 


0.000 


1 572 


fners 


Cyprus' 


1.0 


a 


284 


1.0 


0.992 


66 


1.3 


0.399 


156 


0.9 


0.770 


75 


0.9 


0.606 


69 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted tor age, gender, type of occupation, and immigrant, language and socio-economic background. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÊf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897553 
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Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by respondent's and parents' level of education 

Table A3.12 (L) (adjusted) 





Botb respondent and 
at least one parent 
with upper secondary 
or higher 


Respondent's education 
lower than upper secondary, 

at least one parent with 
upper secondary or higher 


Respondent's education 
at least upper secondary, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


Both respondent and 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


Other 


OECD 


Odds 
ratio 


p-value 


„ 










1 National entities 












Australia 


1.0 


a 


2 959 


2.7 


0.000 


504 


1.8 0.000 1 880 


4.1 


0.000 


1 011 


3.9 


0.000 


1 076 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


3 032 


2.5 


0.000 


591 


1.9 


0.000 


830 


3.8 


0.000 


425 


2.9 


0.000 


252 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


15 206 


3.5 


0.000 


2 087 


1.8 


0.000 


5 493 


7.5 


0.000 


1 950 


3.1 


0.000 


2 549 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


4 434 


2.1 


0.000 


856 


1.4 


0.062 


409 


5.7 


0.000 


141 


1.7 


0.016 


262 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


3 856 


2.5 


0.000 


896 


1 .4 


0.000 


1 687 


4.0 


0.000 


768 


2.0 


0.008 


121 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


4 254 


2.1 


0.000 


770 


1 .5 


0.000 


1 562 


2.9 


0.000 


439 


2.6 


0.000 


b[)7 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


2 673 


2.0 


0.000 


500 


1.5 


0.000 


1 741 


3.5 


0.000 


423 


2.7 


0.000 


127 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


3 902 


2.4 


0.000 


650 


2.0 


0.000 


296 


6.5 


0.000 


145 


3.7 


0.000 


472 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


2 524 


2.9 


0.000 


327 


1.9 


0.000 


1 825 


6.2 


0.000 


1 001 


3.6 


0.000 


306 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


1 153 


1.5 


0.023 


203 


1.8 


0.000 


1 662 


5.1 


0.000 


1 539 


4.4 


0.002 


64 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


3 298 


2.0 


0.000 


422 


1.5 


0.000 


900 


4.3 


0.000 


226 


2.0 


0.000 


432 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


2 676 


2.0 


0.000 


446 


1.6 


0.000 


2 400 


4.3 


0.000 


1 065 


3.2 


0.001 


80 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


1 974 


2.7 


0.000 


507 


1.8 


0.000 


1 481 


5.9 


0.000 


1 012 


3.9 


0.000 


196 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


2 839 


2.0 


0.000 


783 


1.6 


0.000 


836 


3.6 


0.000 


395 


3.7 


0.000 


275 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


6 678 


1.3 


0.013 


963 


1.6 


0.000 


1 125 


4.2 


0.000 


342 


1.7 


0.006 


258 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


3 343 


1.8 


0.000 


597 


1.6 


0.000 


1 038 


7.2 


0.000 


675 


4.2 


0.000 


70 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


1 215 


.3.6 


0.000 


442 


1.7 


0.000 


1 671 


6.9 


0.000 


2 448 


4.2 


0.000 


279 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


2 162 


2.2 


0.000 


433 


1.6 


0.000 


1 236 


3.9 


0.000 


408 


2.6 


0.000 


230 


United States 


1.0 


a 


3 549 


2.6 


0.000 


332 


3.2 


0.000 


574 


10.3 


0.000 


215 


4.1 


0.000 


340 


































H Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


2 519 


2.7 


0.000 


365 


2.1 


0.000 


1 293 


5.2 


0.000 


553 


3.5 


0.000 


733 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


2 .399 


4.0 


0.000 


380 


2.7 


0.000 


669 


8.2 


0.000 


530 


3.5 


0.000 


1 153 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1 644 


3.6 


0.000 


338 


1.8 


0.000 


734 


5.2 


0.000 


677 


2.9 


0.000 


368 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


4 043 


4.0 


0.000 


718 


2.7 


0.000 


1 403 


8.1 


0.000 


1 207 


3.5 


0.000 


1 521 


Average 


1.0 


a 


80 948 


2.1 


0.000 


13 878 


1.7 


0.000 


33 035 


5.0 


0.000 


17 299 


2.7 


0.000 


11 494 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


1 582 


2.1 


0.000 


199 


1.5 


0.000 


1 769 


2.9 


0.000 


800 


3.5 


0.001 


703 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, type of occupation, and immigrant and language background. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink m^f* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897572 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA3.T3 (L) 



[Part 1/2] 

Likelihood of 45-65 year-olds scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by gender and by respondent's 
and parents' educational attainment (adjusted) 





Both men's and 
one/both parent's education 
at least upper secondary 


Both women's and 
one/both parent's education 
at least upper secondary 


Men's education less than 
upper secondary, 
one/both parent's education 
at least upper secondary 


Women's education less than 

upper secondary, 
one/both parent's education 
at least upper secondary 


OECD 
















■ National entities 










Australia 


1.0 


a 


456 


0.8 


0.186 


444 


2.6 


0.010 


77 


3.5 


0.000 


94 




Austria 


1.0 


a 


564 


1.4 


0.023 


539 


4.1 


0.002 


37 


3.2 


0.000 


104 




Canada 


1.0 


a 


2 587 


1.3 


0.001 


2 909 


8.2 


0.000 


224 


7.0 


0.000 


159 




Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


739 


0.9 


0.728 


833 


c 


c 


30 


2.6 


0.010 


111 




Denmark 


1 .0 


a 


936 


1 .4 


0.008 


850 


3.5 


0.000 


95 


2.6 


0.001 


1 46 




Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


593 


1 .0 


0.899 


81 7 


2.8 


0.008 


49 


c 


c 


28 




Finland 


1.0 


a 


381 


1.4 


0.050 


373 


3.5 


0.001 


49 


2.8 


0.013 


35 




Germany 


1.0 


a 


871 


1.2 


0.111 


859 


c 


c 


24 


3.1 


0.014 


58 




Ireland 


1.0 


a 


240 


1.2 


0.241 


333 


5.0 


0.000 


39 


3.0 


0.006 


45 




Italy 


1.0 


a 


146 


1.5 


0.114 


162 


c 


c 


15 


c 


c 


13 




Japan 


1.0 


a 


536 


0.9 


0.316 


585 


2.4 


0.107 


32 


3.0 


0.015 


43 




Korea 


1.0 


a 


258 


1.4 


0.145 


310 


c 


c 


23 


8.6 


0.008 


57 




Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


328 


1.6 


0.027 


337 


1.9 


0.034 


44 


4.1 


0.000 


86 




Norway 


1.0 


a 


520 


1.3 


0.027 


443 


1.7 


0.044 


81 


2.0 


0.018 


85 




Poland 


1.0 


a 


389 


WÊÊÊt 


0.865 


461 


c 


c 


25 


c 


c 


18 




Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


472 


1.0 


0.837 


526 


2.8 


0.008 


44 


1.7 


0.125 


67 




Spain 


1.0 


a 


125 


li 


0.613 


153 


c 


c 


30 


2.4 


0.135 


34 




Sweden 


1.0 


a 


318 


1.1 


0.519 


319 


c 


c 


29 


c 


c 


24 




United States 


1.0 


a 


671 


1.0 


0.840 


783 


6.5 


0.000 


37 


c 


c 


30 
































1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


393 


1.7 


0.002 


378 


c 


c 


30 


9.3 


0.000 


33 




England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


354 


1.5 


0.054 


440 


4.8 


0.000 


66 


3.6 


0.000 


110 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


200 


1.0 


0.902 


235 


7.3 


0.000 


58 


2.4 


0.009 


98 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


554 


1.4 


0.053 


675 


4.8 


0.000 


124 


3.5 


0.000 


208 




Average 


1.0 


a 


12 446 


1.1 


0.000 


13 506 


2.7 


0.000 


1 210 


2.8 


0.000 1 


561 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


89 


1.2 


0.646 


145 


< 


c 


10 


c 


c 


18 





[Part 2/2] 

Likelihood of 45-65 year-olds scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by gender and by respondent's 
Table A3.13 (L) and parents' educational attainment (adjusted) 







Men's education 




Women's education 




Both men's 


and 




Both 


women's 


and 




at least 


upper secondary, neither 


at least 


upper secondary, neither 


their parent's education 


their parent's education 




parent attained upper secondary 


parent attained upper secondary 


less 


than upper secondary 


less 


than 


upper secondary 


OECD 




















Australia 


1.5 


0.032 


514 


1.4 


0.108 


498 


3.2 


0.000 


271 


3.2 




0.000 


442 


Austria 


1.7 


0.003 


290 


1.7 


0.022 


222 


4.4 


0.000 


91 


3.5 




0.000 


182 


Canada 


1.8 


0.000 


1 765 


2.2 


0.000 


2 131 


6.8 


0.000 


705 


11.2 




0.000 


702 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


0.975 


156 


1.2 


0.506 


159 


c 


c 


25 


3.6 




0.008 


74 


Denmark 




0.005 


633 


1.5 


0.004 


615 


2.5 


0.000 


242 


4.4 




0.000 


291 


Estonia 


1.1 


0.363 


483 


1.5 


0.002 


763 


2.4 


0.000 


153 


1.9 




0.007 


125 


Finland 


1.9 


0.000 


614 


2.0 


0.000 


681 


4.1 


0.000 


199 


4.9 




0.000 


168 


Germany 


1.8 


0.102 


94 


2.5 


0.002 


93 


c 


c 


28 


c 




c 


37 


Ireland 


1.6 


0.011 


351 


2.2 


0.000 


448 


5.2 


0.000 


332 


6.1 




0.000 


305 


Italy 


3.6 


0.000 


384 


2.2 


0.002 


392 


6.7 


0.000 


416 


8.4 




0.000 


514 


Japan 


1.4 


0.013 


337 


1.4 


0.042 


366 


3.5 


0.000 


100 


5.1 




0.000 


95 


Korea 


1.4 


0.046 


655 


2.1 


0.001 


496 


5.2 


0.000 


354 


5.9 




0.000 


610 


Netherlands 


2.1 


0.000 


467 


2.7 


0.000 


360 


6.2 


0.000 


326 


9.0 




0.000 


372 


Norway 


1.4 


0.023 


310 


1.8 


0.001 


247 


3.2 


0.000 


140 


3.7 




0.000 


137 


Poland 


1.7 


0.002 


383 


1.5 


0.037 


372 


5.2 


0.000 


120 


4.1 




0.000 


118 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


0.001 


363 


1.2 


0.289 


387 


7.6 


0.000 


150 


3.8 




0.000 


254 


Spain 


1.4 


0.123 


332 


2.0 


0.002 


334 


6.5 


0.000 


592 


9.1 




0.000 


672 


Sweden 


1.8 


0.000 


430 


1.7 


0.001 


435 


4.2 


0.000 


159 


4.2 




0.000 


157 


United States 


2.2 


0.001 


140 


3.5 


0.000 


218 


65.0 


0.706 


54 


12.1 




0.027 


63 












1 Sub-national entities 


Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


0.000 


428 


2.9 


0.000 


387 


4.4 


0.000 


196 


6.9 




0.000 


240 


England (UK) 


2.5 


0.000 


191 


3.0 


0.000 


224 


8.4 


0.000 


159 


7.5 




0.000 


215 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.3 


0.392 


177 


1.6 


0.068 


211 


3.7 


0.000 


167 


4.2 




0.000 


278 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


0.000 


368 


2.9 


0.000 


435 


8.2 


0.000 


326 


7.4 




0.000 


493 


Average 


1.5 


0.000 


10 067 


1.7 


0.000 


10 509 


4.2 


0.000 


5 317 


4.8 




0.000 


6 412 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.3 


0.355 


384 


1.1 


0.660 


500 


2.6 


0.005 


239 


2.0 




0.035 


392 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, type of occupation, and immigrant and language background. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897591 
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Mean literacy proficiency, by immigrant background, and score difference between 
Table Ai. 1 4 (L) native- and foreign-born adults 









Foreign born 




Difference between 




























Native-born 


Total 




Recent immigrants 


Established immigrants 


foreign and native born 


OECD 














1 National entities 












Australia 


284.0 


(1.0) 


271.3 


(1.6) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


12.7 


(1-8) 


0.000 


Austria 


273.7 


(0.8) 


247.9 


(2.1) 


260.0 


(6.5) 


245.8 


(2.4) 


25.8 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Canada 


279.5 


(0.7) 


255.9 


(1 .3) 


248.8 


(2.5) 


257.9 


(1 .5) 


23.6 


(1 .6) 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


274.3 


(1.0) 


268.1 


(5.5) 


c 


c 


265.3 


(5.7) 


6.2 


(5.5) 


0.260 


Denmark 


275.2 


(0.7) 


237.6 


(2.0) 


235.8 


(4.2) 


238.2 


(2.0) 


37.6 


(2.1) 


0.000 


Estonia 


279.0 


(0.8) 


256.2 


(1.5) 


c 


c 


255.4 


(1.5) 


22.8 


(1.5) 


0.000 


Finland 


290.6 


(0.7) 


239.5 


(4.1) 


171.7 


(9.8) 


259.3 


(5.4) 


51.1 


(4.5) 


0.000 


France 


266.9 


(0.6) 


229.5 


(1.8) 


224.7 


(5.3) 


230.2 


(1.9) 


37.4 


(2.5) 


0.000 


Germany 


274.5 


(1.0) 


240.7 


(2.6) 


233.9 


(8.9) 


241.4 


(2.6) 


33.8 


(2.8) 


0.000 


Ireland 


267.5 


(0.9) 


262.8 


(2.0) 


260.2 


(3.6) 


264.2 


(2.5) 


4.7 


(2.0) 


0.020 


Italy 


252.8 


(1.1) 


228.2 


(3.4) 


207.5 


(10.2) 


231.9 


(3.3) 


24.5 


(3.6) 


0.000 


Japan 


296.3 


(0.7) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


273.2 


(0.6) 


235.4 


(6.5) 


232.1 


(8.6) 


240.1 


(12.0) 


37.8 


(6.5) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


289.5 


(0.7) 


246.8 


(3.0) 


243.7 


(9.6) 


247.4 


(3.2) 


42.7 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Norway 


283.6 


(0.6) 


245.4 


(2.6) 


228.2 


(4.8) 


253.5 


(3.3) 


38.2 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Poland 


266.9 


(0.6) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


274.0 


(0.6) 


268.3 


(4.4) 


c 


c 


268.3 


(4.4) 


5.7 


(4.4) 


0.200 


Spain 


254.8 


(0.7) 


232.2 


(2.6) 


228.5 


(4.8) 


233.3 


(3.0) 


22.6 


(2.7) 


0.000 


Sweden 


288.7 


(0.8) 


235.0 


(1.9) 


202.8 


(5.7) 


244.2 


(2.1) 


53.7 


(3.5) 


0.000 


United States 


275.1 


(1.1) 


239.4 


(3.1) 


244.3 


(8.1) 


238.8 


(3.2) 


35.6 


(3.7) 


0.000 


H Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


278.3 


(0.9) 


241.7 


(3.3) 


228.6 


(9.3) 


244.1 


(3.4) 


36.6 


(3.9) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


275.8 


(1-0) 


254.8 


(3.4) 


249.5 


(6.4) 


257.2 


(3.5) 


21.0 


(3.6) 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


269.4 


(2.0) 


259.6 


(4.2) 


249.5 (8.1) 


266.2 


(3.7) 


9.9 


(4.2) 


0.018 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


275.6 


(1.0) 


254.9 


(3.4) 


249.5 


(6.3) 


257.3 


(3.5) 


20.7 


(3.5) 


0.000 


Average 


276.1 


(0.2) 


246.8 


(0.7) 


231.3 


(1.8) 


248.2 


(1.0) 


29.3 


(0.8) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


270.1 


(0.8) 


259.7 


(2.7) 


252.7 


(6.5) 


262.4 


(2.8) 


10.4 


(2.7) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Information about years since immigration is not available for Auslralia. 

Source: Survey of Aclult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897610 
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[Part 1/1] 



Mean literacy proficiency, by immigrant and language background, and score difference between 
Table A3.15 (L) native-born/native-language and foreign-born/foreign-language adults 





Native born 
and native language 


Native born 
and foreign language 


Foreign born 
and native language 


Foreign born 
and foreign language 


Difference between 
native born/native language 
and foreign born/foreign language 


OECD 
























Auslralia 


284.4 


(1.0) 


274.6 


(4.4) 


287.7 


(2.4) 


255.0 


(1.9) 


29.4 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Austna 


274.2 


(0.8) 


250.6 


(4.9) 


279.1 


(3.9) 


237.0 


(2.5) 


37.3 


(2.8) 


0.000 




279.7 


(0.7) 


278.1. 


(2.0) 




(2.2) 




(1 -7) 




(1 .9) 




Czech Republic 


274.2 


(1 .0) 






265.0 


(9.1 ) 


268.3 


(6.1) 


5.9 


(6.1) 


0.333 


De nmark 


275.3 


(0.7) 


272.0 


(8.2) 


272.1 


(5.6) 


232.0 


(2.0) 


43.3 


(2.1) 


0.000 


Estonia 


279.1 


(0.8) 


272.8 


(3.9) 


256.2 


(1 .7) 


255.6 


(4.7) 


23.5 


(4.6) 


0.000 


ril Mal 1 U 


291 .0 


(0.7) 


269.9 


(7.2) 


300.8 


(5.7) 


240.3 


(8.0) 


50.7 


(7.9) 


0.000 


France 


267.2 


(0.6) 


252.7 


(3.4) 


242.5 


(2.6) 


220.1 


(2.6) 


47.1 


(2.7) 


0.000 


Germany 


275.0 


(1.0) 


250.4 


(5.6) 


256.2 


(5.3) 


236.0 


(2.6) 


39.0 


(2.8) 


0.000 


Ireland 


267.5 


(0.9) 


272.5 


(8.3) 


273.9 


(2.5) 


249.1 


(3.0) 


18.3 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Italy 


253.0 


(1.1) 


243.4 


(5.9) 


247.0 


(6.1) 


223.1 


(3.9) 


29.9 


(4.1) 


0.000 


Japan 


296.3 


(0.7) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


273.2 


(0.6) 


261.0 


(9.1) 


244.5 


(10.0) 


225.4 


(1 1 .0) 


47.8 


(11.0) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


289.9 


(0.7) 


259.9 


(8.4) 


267.4 


(5.9) 


239.4 


(3.7) 


50.5 


(3.8) 


0.000 


Norway 


283.9 


(0.6) 


259.8 


(7.6) 


283.5 


(6.6) 


242.1 


(2.8) 


41.8 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Poland 


267.0 


(0.6) 


264.5 


(7.5) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


275.1 


(0.6) 


254.3 


(3.5) 


263.5 


(6.1) 


273.0 


(6.5) 


2.1 


(6.5) 


0.742 


Spain 


255.0 


(0.7) 


250.6 


(4.7) 


240.4 


(2.6) 


218.5 


(4.2) 


36.5 


(4.3) 


0.000 


Sweden 


288.9 


(0.8) 


279.4 


(5.6) 


276.0 


(5.1) 


229.6 


(2.2) 


59.3 


(2.4) 


0.000 


United States 


275.5 


(1.2) 


267.2 


(5.4) 


265.7 


(4.6) 


230.6 


(3.8) 


44.8 


(4.1) 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entitie§ 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


278.5 


(0.9) 


272.4 


(4.2) 


277.8 


(4.2) 


220.8 


(4.2) 


57.7 


(4.4) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


276.0 


(1.1) 


264.8 


(7.0) 


269.0 


(4.2) 


245.4 


(4.4) 


30.6 


(4.5) 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


269.6 


(2.0) 


c 


c 


271.0 


(4.0) 


243.6 


(7.7) 


26.0 


(7.3) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


275.8 


(1.0) 


264.5 


(6.8) 


269.1 


(4.1) 


245.4 


(4.3) 


30.4 


(4.5) 


0.000 


Average 


276.4 


(0.2) 


263.5 


(1.4) 


266.9 


(1.2) 


239.6 


(1.0) 


36.8 


(1.1) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


270.1 


(0.8) 




c 


268.5 


(3.1) 


249.8 


(4.1) 


20.4 


(4.1) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897629 
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TableA3.16 (P) 



[Part 1/4] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by immigrant and language background 



Native bom and native [anguage 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Be 


low Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


6.1 


(0.5) 


8.7 


(0.6) 


29.8 


(1.0) 


34.3 


(1.2) 


6.8 


(0.7) 


Austria 


12.1 


(0.6) 


9.0 


(0.6) 


32.4 


(1.0) 


30.8 


(0.9) 


4.8 


(0.5) 


Canada 


8.6 


(0.3) 


13.4 


(0.5) 


31.2 


(0.9) 


32.2 


(0.7) 


8.1 (0.6) 


Czech Republic 


12.3 


(0.6) 


12.9 


(0.9) 


29.2 


(1.4) 


27.0 


(1.1) 


6.6 


(0.7) 


Denmark 


5.7 


(0.3) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


34.0 


(0.8) 


34.4 


(0.8) 


6.8 


(0.5) 


Estonia 


11.7 


(0.4) 


13.3 


(0.6) 


30.3 


(0.8) 


25.3 


^^(ft^^ 


4.8 


(0.5) 


Finland 


7.0 


(0.4) 


1 0.9 


(0.5) 


29.4 


(0.9) 


34.2 


(0.7) 


8.6 


^^■(0.6) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


10.1 


(0.6) 


12.9 




31.3 


(0.9) 


32.3 


(1.0) 


7.8 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


15.0 


(0.6) 


12.9 


^^(0.8) 


29.7 (1.1) 


21.9 


(0.9) 


3.1 


^^(0.3) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


21.3 


(0.7) 


7.7 


(0.6) 


20.0 


(0.8) 


26.7 


(0.8) 


8.3 


(0.5) 


Korea 


24.3 


(0.5) 


9.5 


(0.5) 


29.9 


(0.9) 


27.3 


(0.8) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


4.9 


(0.3) 


11.6 


(0.5) 


34.2 


(0.8) 


37.5 


(0.8) 


8.0 


(0.S) 


Norway 


4.6 


(0.3) 


10.5 


(0.6) 


.3.3.4 


(0.9) 


38.3 


■■0.9) 


6.6 


(0.4) 


Poland 


26.0 


(0.6) 


12.0 


(0.6) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


15.4 


(0.7) 


3.9 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


22.9 


(0.6) 


9.1 


^H_(0.5j 


29.3 


(1.0) 


23.8 


^^■(0.8) 


.3.0 


(0.3) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


3.1 


(0.3) 


10.7 


'0 6, 


31.9 


(0.9) 


39.1 


(1.1) 


10.1 




United States 


6.6 


(0.4) 


15.1 


(0.9) 


36.4 


(1.1) 


29.7 


(1.2) 


6.0 


(0.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


10.8 


(0.4) 


14.9 




32.1 


(0.9) 


31.4 


(0.8) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


8.4 


(0.5) 


14.9 


(0.9) 


34.9 


(1.2) 


30.9 


(1.0) 


6.2 


(0.6) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


15.8 


(0.6) 


16.9 


(1.5) 


35.2 


(1.2) 


25.8 


(1.2) 


4.0 


(0.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


8.7 


(0.5) 


15.0 


(0.9) 


34.9 


(1.2) 


30.7 


(1.0) 


6.1 


(0.6) 


Average 


11.7 


(0.1) 


11.8 


(0.2) 


30.4 


(0.2) 


30.1 


(0.2) 


6.3 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




TableA3.16 (P) 



[Part 2/4] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by immigrant and language background 



Native born and foreign language 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Be 


ow Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


5.9 


(1.9) 


9.9 


(3.2) 


34.4 


(5.0) 


35.2 


(5.7) 


2.1 


(2.2) 


Austria 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Canada 


6.4 


(0.9) 


15.2 


0-6) 




(2.3) 


32.0 


(2.2) 


7.9 




Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Denmark 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Estonia 


19.5 


(3.5) 


10.4 


(3.3) 


22.2 


(3.9) 


22.6 


(4.6) 


5.3 


(2.5) 


Finland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Ireland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Netherlands 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Norway 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


38.0 


(3.3) 


7.6 


(2.2) 


25.8 


(3.7) 


11.3 


(2.8) 


0.0 


■^Bo.o) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


United States 


9.4 


(2.4) 


18.6 


(4.1) 


31.8 


(5.4) 


26.1 


(6.0) 


6.7 


(2.9) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


6.8 


(1.9) 


20.0 


(3.6) 


30.0 


(4.2) 


29.4 


(3.9) 


4.1 


(2.0) 


England (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Average 


14.3 


(1.0) 


13.6 


(1.3) 


29.2 


(1.7) 


26.1 


(1.8) 


4.4 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . 5ee notes on page 250. 

Note: Native language refers to whelher the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Cyprus,' France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich 

environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897648 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA3.16 (P) 



[Part 3/4] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by immigrant and language background 



Foreign born and native language 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


7.5 


(1.0) 


7.9 


(1.4) 


30.2 


(2.6) 


32.6 


(2.5) 


8.2 


(1.3) 




Austria 


7.3 


(2.3) 


11.3 


(2.9) 


28.7 


(5.0) 


35.8 


(4.6) 


7.5 


(2.8) 




Canada 


10.1 


(1.3) 


16.7 


(1.7) 


30.0 


(2.1) 


27.1 


(2.1) 


6.5 


(1 .3) 




Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Denmark 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Estonia 


22.4 


(1.5) 


18.5 


(1.6) 


23.6 


(2.0) 


11.0 


^^(^5)^ 


1.4 


(0.6) 




Finland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


19.3 


(3.7) 


17.6 


(4.1) 


28.9 


(5.1) 


23.4 


^^■(4.2) 


2.8 


(1.5) 




1 re land 


7.9 


(1.2) 


12.4 


(1-7) 


32.4 


(2.6) 


29.0 


(2.7) 


3.8 


(1.0) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Korea 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Netherlands 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Norway 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




United States 


10.1 


(3.0) 


25.3 


(4.2) 


36.3 


(5.1) 


21.7 


(4.5) 


2.4 


0-6) 




1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


6.6 


(2.1) 


16.7 


(3.1) 


30.8 


(4.7) 


33.4 


(4.9) 


6.5 


(2.5) 




England (UK) 


13.6 


(2.7) 


14.9 


(3.0) 


34.6 


(3.7) 


26.8 


(3.6) 


4.6 


(2.0) 




Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


14.3 


(3.5) 


14.7 


(4.2) 


40j^^H 


(6.3) 


25.6 


(6.0) 


3.2 


(2.1) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


13.6 


(2.6) 


14.9 


(3.0) 


34.7 


(3.6) 


26.7 


(3.5) 


4.6 


(2.0) 




Average 


11.6 


(0.8) 


15.7 


(0.9) 


30.6 


(1-3) 


26.7 


(1.2) 


4.9 


(0.6) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





TableA3.16 (P) 



[Part 4/4] 

Percentage of adults at each proficiency level in problem solving in technology-rich environments, 
by immigrant and language background 



Foreign born and foreign language 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


16.0 


(1-6) 


13.8 


(1.8) 


25.6 


(2.1) 


22.1 


(2.0) 


3.0 


(0.9) 




Austria 


30.6 


(2.1) 


15.2 


(2.0) 


24.5 


(2.0) 


12.4 


(1.6) 


1.1 (0.8) 


Canada 


19.1 


(1-0) 


19.9 


(1.3) 


26.6 


(1.4) 


20.3 


■■■(1.4) 


3.7 


(0.6) 




Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Denmark 


25.9 


(1.1) 


17.8 


(1.5) 


24.8 


(1-5) 


14.9 


(1.3) 


2.7 


(0.6) 




Estonia 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Finland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


23.5 


(2.5) 


26.4 


(3.0) 


26.3 


(2.7) 


11.3 


^^■(1.9) 


1.3 


(0.6) 




Ireland 


20.3 


(2.0) 


11.1 


(2.0) 


26.8 


(2.8) 


17.7 


(2.3) 


2.6 


(0.9) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Korea 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Netherlands 


22.9 


(2.5) 


22.3 


(2.7) 


25.8 


(2.6) 


14.5 


(2.3) 


2.2 


(0.9) 




Norway 


23.2 


(1-7) 


19.7 


(2.2) 


26.5 


(2.5) 


18.2 


(1.9) 


3.8 


(0.9) 




Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


23.3 


.7) 


25.3 


(1.9) 


23.6 


(1.9) 


16.0 


(1.7) 


2.2 


(0.7) 




United States 


32.5 


(3.5) 


23.0 


(3.4) 


21.5 


(2.8) 


11.1 


(1.9) 


1.0 


(0.5) 




1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


31.2 


(3.4) 


25.1 


(3.7) 




(3.6) 


9.8 (2.5) 


1.6 


(1.1) 




England (UK) 


23.5 


(2.3) 


18.4 


(2.6) 


28.4 


(3.2) 


20.2 


(2.6) 


3.1 


(1.2) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


23.5 


(2.2) 


18.4 


(2.6) 


28.5 


(3.1) 


20.2 


(2.6) 


3.1 


(1.2) 




Average 


24.3 


(0.6) 


19.8 


(0.7) 


25.1 


(0.7) 


15.7 


(0.6) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whelher the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich 

environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink msf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897648 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



TableA3.17 (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by immigrant, language 
and socio-economic background (adjusted) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, education and type of occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.oig/10.1787/888932897667 






Native born/ 
native language, 
at least one parent witb 
upper secondary or bigher 


Native born/ 
native language, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


Foreign born/ 
foreign language, 
at least one parent witb 
upper secondary or bigber 


Foreign born/ 
foreign language, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


Other 






















Fff] 












OECD 


ratio 


p-value 


n 


ratio 


p-value 




ratio 












ratio 


p-value 




1 National entities 












Australia 


1.0 


a 


2 276 


1.6 


0.000 


2 117 


3.3 


0.000 


518 


7.0 


0.000 


319 


2.0 


0.000 


2 200 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


3 151 


1.6 


0.000 


974 


2.5 


0.000 


273 


5.7 


0.000 


203 


1.5 


0.002 


529 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


12 513 


1.8 


0.000 


5 335 


3.1 


0.000 


2 370 


5.2 


0.000 


873 


1.9 


0.000 


6 194 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


5 134 


1.3 


0.062 


499 


0.6 


0.267 


70 


c 


c 


28 


1.4 


0.092 


371 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


3 771 


1.2 


0.011 


1 910 


3.6 


0.000 


842 


9.1 


0.000 


501 


1.7 


0.001 


304 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


4 403 


1 .4 


0.000 


1 645 


2.1 


0.003 


63 


1 .4 


0.342 


48 


1 .9 


0.000 


1 473 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


2 963 


1.5 


0.000 


2 070 


5.9 


0.000 


55 


c 


c 


15 


3.0 


0.000 


361 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


4 075 


1.9 


0.001 


248 


4.7 


0.000 


312 


10.2 


0.000 


127 


2.6 


0.000 


703 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


2 071 


1.8 


0.000 


2 450 


2.5 


0.000 


338 


8.5 


0.000 


116 


ra 


0.000 


1 008 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


1 195 


2.1 


0.000 


2 848 


4.7 


0.000 


108 


6.7 


0.000 


217 


2.0 


0.000 


253 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


3 708 


1.4 


0.002 


1 123 


c 


c 


3 


c 


c 


1 




0.027 


443 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


3 070 


1.4 


0.000 


3 388 


c 


c 


19 


c 


c 


26 


2.4 


0.000 


164 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


2 270 


1.7 


0.000 


2 234 


3.2 


0.000 


118 


7.7 


0.000 


186 


3.5 


0.000 


362 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


3 140 


1.3 


0.000 


1 043 


3.5 


0.000 


389 


13.5 


0.000 


169 


2.1 


0.000 


387 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


7 532 


1.6 


0.000 


1 448 


c 


c 


3 


c 


c 





1.5 


0.011 


383 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


3 723 


1.8 


0.000 


1 484 


0.8 


0.363 


38 


c 


c 


21 


1.8 


0.000 


457 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


1 353 


1.5 


0.000 


3 516 


2.0 


0.007 


102 


6.2 


0.000 


204 


1.9 


0.000 


880 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


2 120 


1.3 


0.002 


1 349 


5.2 


0.000 


364 


7.9 


0.000 


243 


2.0 


0.000 


393 


United States 


1.0 


a 


3 409 


2.5 


0.000 


498 


3.3 


0.000 


259 


9.9 


0.000 


194 


2.4 


0.000 


650 


































H Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


2 589 


HS 


0.000 


1 632 


6.9 


0.000 


83 


12.7 


0.000 


92 


2.2 


0.000 


1 067 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


2 333 


2.3 


0.000 


1 012 


2.8 


0.000 


232 


6.9 


0.000 


102 


2.3 


0.000 


1 452 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1 822 


1.6 


0.000 


1 310 


2.8 


0.008 


59 


2.9 


0.013 


33 


1.7 


0.000 


537 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


4 155 


2.3 


0.000 


2 322 


2.8 


0.000 


291 


6.8 


0.000 


135 


2.2 


0.000 


1 989 


Average 


1.0 


a 


78 621 


1.6 


0.000 


40133 


3.1 


0.000 


6 618 


6.7 


0.000 3 718 


1.9 


0.000 


20 571 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


1 465 


1.2 


0.079 


2 391 


1.5 


0.120 


129 


4.5 


0.000 


70 


1.4 


0.017 


998 
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Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 1, or receiving no score, in problem solving 
Table A3.18 (P) in technology-rich environments, by immigrant and language background, and gender (adjusted) 





Native born/ 
native language, 
men 


Native born/ 
native language, 
women 


Foreign born/ 
foreign language, 
men 


Foreign born/ 
foreign language, 
women 


Other 




Odd 




























m 


OECD 


ratio 






























National entities 














Australia 


1 




2 41 1 


1 2 


1 25 


2 723 


3 3 


000 


423 


4 7 


000 


483 


1 3 


012 


1 390 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


2 092 


1 .9 


0.000 


2 155 


3.9 


0.000 


240 


5.4 


0.000 


249 


1 .5 


0.010 


394 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


9211 


1.2 


0.028 


10 477 


2.2 


0.000 1 


549 


3.6 


0.000 1 


814 


1.5 


0.000 


4 234 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


2 664 


1.5 


0.000 


3 195 


1.5 


0.556 


41 


2.0 


0.160 


62 


1.1 


0.826 


140 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


2 887 


1.4 


0.000 


2 840 


4.6 


0.000 


613 


6.2 


0.000 


755 


1 .9 


0.002 


233 


Estonia 


1.0 


a 


3 010 


1.1 


0.443 


3 500 


1.3 


0.508 


55 


1.8 


0.204 


66 


1.3 


0.058 


1 001 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


2 602 


1.3 


0.001 


2 534 


2.1 


0.174 


32 


9.8 


0.000 


47 


4.4 


0.000 


249 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


2 282 


1.6 


0.000 


2 342 


4.4 


0.000 


207 


9.5 


0.000 


288 


2.1 


0.000 


346 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


2 161 


1.7 


0.000 


2 565 


3.1 


0.000 


224 


2.4 


0.000 


261 


1.4 


0.014 


772 


Italy 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


2 454 


1.7 


0.000 


2 698 


c 


c 


3 


c 


c 


2 


0.3 


0.107 


121 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


3 027 


1.5 


0.000 


3 494 


c 


c 


23 


34.6 


0.750 


22 


5.3 


0.000 


101 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


2 277 


1.5 


0.000 


2 302 


3.7 


0.000 


144 


5.0 


0.000 


184 


2.1 


0.001 


263 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


2 187 


1.7 


0.000 


2 067 


5.8 


0.000 


307 


5.2 


0.000 


267 


2.1 


0.001 


300 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


4 653 


1.4 


0.000 


4 576 


c 


c 


3 


c 


c 


1 


2.0 


0.107 


133 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


2 495 


1.2 


0.004 


2 756 


c 


c 


28 


1.8 


0.570 


32 


1.8 


0.002 


412 


Spain 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


1 846 


1.5 


0.000 


1 780 


6.2 


0.000 


318 


6.5 


0.000 


332 


2.0 


0.000 


193 




United States 


1.0 


a 


1 903 


1.3 


0.021 


2 198 


3.9 


0.000 


212 


3.0 


0.000 


254 


2.2 


0.000 


443 






































Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


2 202 


1.6 


0.000 


2 214 


8.1 


0.000 


92 


4.1 


0.000 


105 


1.7 


0.000 


850 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1 847 


1.6 


0.000 


2 476 


2.7 


0.000 


162 


5.9 


0.000 


215 


2.2 


0.000 


431 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1 414 


1.7 


0.000 


2 021 


1.5 


0.425 


38 


4.5 


0.001 


64 


1.6 


0.058 


224 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


3 261 


1.6 


0.000 


4 497 


2.6 


0.000 


200 


5.9 


0.000 


279 


2.2 


0.000 


655 


Average 


1.0 


a 


58 886 


1.4 


0.000 


65 410 


3.2 


0.000 4 914 


4.1 


0.000 5 782 


1.8 


0.000 


12 885 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, education, socio-economic background and type of occupation. Cyprus, 1 Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in 

technology-rich environments assessmenl. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897686 
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Mean literacy proficiency, by type of occupation, and score difference between workers in skilied 
Table A3.1 9 (L) and elementary occupations 





Skilled occupations 


Semi-skilled white-collar 
occupations 


Semi-skilled blue-collar 
occupations 


Elementary 


occupations 


Difference between workers in skilled 
and elementary occupations 


OECD 


Mean score 


mm 


Mean scor 




Mean score 








■ National entities 












Australia 


302.3 (1.1) 


280.3 


(1 .6) 


263.5 


(2.1) 


261.9 


(3.0) 


40.4 


(3.4) 


0.000 


Austria 


290.1 


(10) 


268.1 


(1.2) 


255.6 


(1.5) 


236.4 


(2.8) 


53.6 


(2.8) 


0.000 


Canada 


292.3 


(0.8) 


266.0 


(1.0) 


256.5 (1.8) 


251.0 


(2.2) 


41 .2 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


290.9 


(1 .9) 


277.7 


(1.8) 


263.0 


(1.8) 


253.7 


(3.7) 


37.2 


(4.2) 


0.000 


Denmark 


290.6 


(0.9) 


271 .3 


(1.2) 


253.4 


(1.6) 


251 .9 


(2.3) 


38.7 


(2.4) 


0.000 


Estonia 


292.7 


(1 .0) 


276.2 


(1 .3) 


261.8 


(1.3) 


262.8 


(1 .9) 


29.9 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Finland 


309.3 


(1 .1) 




(1 -2) 


273.2 


(1.8) 


272.6 


(2.8) 




(2.8) 




France 


283.4 


(0.8) 


264 6 


(1.1) 


245.4 


(1.2) 


233.8 


(1 -7) 


49 7 


(1 .8) 


000 


Germany 


293.7 


(1 .3) 


267.7 


(1.4) 


254.6 


(1.9) 


245.3 


(2.7) 


48.5 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Ireland 


287.8 


(1.2) 


267.7 


(1.4) 


258.0 


(1.9) 


251.5 


(2.9) 


36.3 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Ifaly 


273.6 


(1.5) 


254.8 


(2.0) 


235.9 


(2.5) 


229.6 


(2.9) 


44.0 


(3.2) 


0.000 


Japan 


310.6 


(1.1) 


296.7 


(1.1) 


285.6 


(1.6) 


280.4 


(2.6) 


30.2 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Korea 


290.1 


(1 .2) 


275.6 


(1.2) 


258.4 


(1.7) 


247.0 


(2.0) 


43.1 


(2.2) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


302.7 


(1.0) 


283.1 


(1.4) 


264.0 


(2.2) 


257.2 


(3.2) 


45.5 


(3.3) 


0.000 


Norway 


300.2 


(0.9) 


270.9 


(1.3) 


264.5 


(1.7) 


244.6 


(4.0) 


55.6 


(4.1) 


0.000 


Poland 


292.5 


(1.3) 


269.7 


(1.5) 


250.1 


(1.7) 


254.5 


(2.4) 


38.1 


(2.9) 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


288.1 


(1.0) 


278.0 


(1.5) 


269.1 


(1.4) 


258.5 


(2.7) 


29.6 


(2.7) 


0.000 


Spain 


279.4 


(1.4) 


254.2 


(1.2) 


237.5 


(2.0) 


230.6 


(2.2) 


48.9 


(2.6) 


0.000 


Sweden 


302.1 


(1.1) 


276.5 


(1.3) 


267.2 


(1.8) 


248.7 


(4.2) 


53.4 


(4.5) 


0.000 


United States 


292.1 


(1.3) 


265.8 


(1.7) 


252.2 


(2.2) 


239.4 


(3.5) 


52.7 


(3.5) 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


296.7 


(1.1) 


274.3 


(1.7) 


258.7 


(1.9) 


242.4 


(3.0) 


54.3 


(3.2) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


297.0 


(1.5) 


270.9 


(1.6) 


261.5 


(19) 


245.5 


(2.8) 


51.5 


(3.2) 


0.000 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


295.9 


(2.4) 


271.2 


(2.3) 


254.1 


(3.6) 


251.4 


(4.0) 


44.5 


(4.2) 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


297.0 


(1.5) 


270.9 


(1.6) 


261.2 


(1.8) 


245.7 


(2.7) 


51.3 


(3.1) 


0.000 


Average 


293.6 


(0.3) 


272.7 


(0.3) 


258.6 


(0.4) 


250.0 


(0.6) 


43.6 


(0.7) 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


282.6 


(1.3) 


267.6 


(1.4) 


255.8 


(2.5) 


255.5 


(3.7) 


27.1 


(3.5) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Includes all adults who worked during the previous five years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and 

associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: 

skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897705 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA3.20 (P) 



[Part 1/4] 

Percentage of adults who worked during previous five years at each proficiency level 
in problem solving in technology-rich environments, by type of occupation 



Skilied occupations 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


2.6 


(0.3) 


6.0 


(0.9) 


28.1 


(1 .2) 


44.3 


(1 -4) 


1 1 .3 


(0.9) 




Austria 


3.1 


(0.5) 


6.8 


(0.7) 


33.6 


(1.5) 


42.0 


(1.5) 


7.5 


(0.9) 




Canada 


5.0 


(0.3) 


10.5 


(0.6) 


.30.7 


(0.9) 


38.1 


(0.9) 


11.1 


(0.7) 




Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.5) 


8.8 (1.2) 


31.9 


(2.4) 


38.3 


(2.3) 


11.9 


(1.6) 




Denmark 


2.6 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.7) 


33.1 


(1.1) 


43.6 


(1.2) 


10.1 


(0.9) 




Estonia 


2.5 


(0.3) 


12.0 


(0.9) 


32.3 


(1.0) 


34.2 


^^(1.2) 


7.9 


(0.9) 




Finland 


2.9 


(0.5) 


7.4 


(0.6) 


28.2 


(1 .2) 


44.2 


(1.3) 


13.7 


(1.3) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


3.5 


(0.5) 


8.4 


(0.9) 


30.5 


(1.7) 


42.1 


(1.6) 


12.7 


(1.0) 




I re land 


4.3 


(0.6) 


9.4 


(1.1) 


34.9 


(1.6) 


34.6 


(1.5) 


6.0 


(0.9) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


10.9 


(1.2) 


6.7 


(1.0) 


22.2 


(1.5) 


36.2 


(1.7) 


15.7 


(1.2) 




Korea 


9.1 


(0.7) 


8.4 


(0.9) 


34.5 


(2.0) 


39.1 


(1.6) 


5.8 


(0.9) 




Netherlands 


2.3 


(0.3) 


7.4 


(0.7) 


31.1 


(1.2) 


45.7 


(1.2) 


11.5 


(0.8) 




Norway 


.3.0 


(0.4) 


6.0 


(0.7) 


30.8 


(1.4) 


47.5 


(1.8) 


10.4 


(0.9) 




Poland 


8.3 


(0.8) 


12.5 


(1.3) 


24.6 


(1.6) 


25.1 


(1.6) 


8.3 


(1.0) 




Slovak Republic 


5.7 


(0.7) 


8.4 


(0.9) 


34.4 


(1.6) 


33.5 


UB (1.5) 


5.4 


(0.8) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


2.1 


(0.4) 


6.8 


(0.8) 


28.2 


(1.3) 


45.8 


(1.3) 


14.8 


(1.1) 




United States 


2.4 


(0.4) 


11.0 


(0.9) 


35.1 


(1.3) 


38.7 


(1.4) 


9.2 


(0.9) 




1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


10.6 


(1.0) 


32.5 


(1.4) 


41.5 


(1 .4) 


10.1 


(0.9) 




England (UK) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


7.8 


(0.9) 


29.7 


(1.6) 


44.8 


(1.8) 


12.4 


(1.2) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.6 


(0.7) 


8.3 


(1.5) 


35.3 


(1.8) 


43.4 


(2.2) 


8.7 


(1.4) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


7.8 


(0.9) 


29.9 


(1.6) 


44.8 


(1.8) 


12.3 


(1.2) 




Average 


4.1 


(0.1) 


8.6 


(0.2) 


30.9 


(0.3) 


40.0 


(0.3) 


10.3 


(0.2) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





TableA3.20 (P) 



[Part 2/4] 

Percentage of adults who worked during previous five years at each proficiency level 
in problem solving in technology-rich environments, by type of occupation 



Semi-skilled white-collar occupations 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Belovv Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


4.9 


(0.8) 


9.7 


(0.9) 


33.8 


(1.9) 


32.9 


(2.0) 


4.8 


(1.0) 




Austria 


7.0 


(0.8) 


13.6 


(1.5) 


36.1 


(2.1) 


27.9 


(1.7) 


3.5 


(0.8) 




Canada 


9.9 


(0.6) 


16.3 


(0.8) 


32.6 


(1.3) 


29.0 


(1.2) 


5.1 


(0.7) 




Czech Republic 


7.2 


(1.1) 


12.7 


(1.7) 


30.9 


(2.6) 


27.9 


(2.5) 


5.3 


(1.0) 




Denmark 


5.3 


(0.6) 


14.2 


(1.0) 


37.0 


(1.4) 


31.8 


(1.3) 


5.6 


(0.7) 




Estonia 


8.4 


(0.8) 


15.5 


(1.1) 


31.6 


(1.9) 


23.1 


(1.4) 


3.6 


(0.8) 




Finland 


5.2 


(0.6) 


11.9 


(1.1) 


33.5 


(1.8) 


33.6 


UB (1.6) 


7.0 


(1.0) 




France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Germany 


8.5 


(0.9) 


17.2 


(1.4) 


34.4 


(1.6) 


28.9 


(1.8) 


5.4 


(0.9) 




Ireland 


9.5 


(0.8) 


13.7 


(1.2) 


33.4 


(1.8) 


23.1 


^^(1.6) 


2.7 


(0.6) 




Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Japan 


17.6 


(1.0) 


8.9 


(1.0) 


22.1 


(1.4) 


26.7 


(14) 


7.5 


(0.9) 




Korea 


19.3 


(0.9) 


10.9 


(1.0) 


33.1 


(1.5) 


28.1 


(1.4) 


3.9 


(0.5) 




Netherlands 


3.7 


(0.6) 


13.5 


(1.3) 


38.5 


(1.8) 


34.8 


(1.6) 


6.0 


(1.0) 




Norway 


6.4 


(0.7) 


13.3 


(1.3) 


36.6 


(1.7) 


32.7 


HB(1.6) 


■BI 


(0.7) 




Poland 


16.5 


(1.2) 


15.6 


(1.4) 


23.2 


(1.7) 


16.0 


(1 .3) 


3.0 


(0.5) 




Slovak Republic 


16.7 


(1.3) 


10.8 


(1.5) 


32.6 


(2.4) 


22.9 


(2.2) 


3.0 


(0.9) 




Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Sweden 


5.2 


(0.7) 


14.6 


(1.1) 


33.9 


(1.8) 


34.5 


(2.0) 


6.4 


(1.0) 




United States 


7.7 


(0.8) 


19.3 


(1.7) 


38.0 


(1.8) 


25.6 


(1.5) 


3.6 


(0.8) 




1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


7.8 


(0.8) 


17.8 


(1 .6) 


36.8 


(2.1) 


28.0 


(1.9) 


3.7 


(0.7) 




England (UK) 


6.9 


(0.8) 


16.7 


(1.5) 


39.2 


(1.9) 


29.2 


(1.5) 


3.9 


(0.6) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


11.3 


(1 -2) 


16.6 


(2.3) 


39.7 


(2.3) 


28.0 


(2.3) 




(0.8) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.1 


(0.7) 


16.7 


(1.4) 


39.2 


(1.8) 


29.1 


(1.4) 




(0.6) 




Average 


9.2 


(0.2) 


14.0 


(0.3) 


33.5 


(0.4) 


28.2 


(0.4) 


4 7 


(0.2) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Includes all adults who have worked in the last five years. Ski I led occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and associate 

professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: ski I led 

agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. Cyprus,' France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem 

solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897724 
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Table A3.20 (P) 



[Part 3/4] 

Percentage of adults who worked during previous five years at each proficiency level 
in problem solving in technology-rich environments, by type of occupation 



Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


11.2 


(1.1) 


12.3 


(1.5) 


31 .1 


(2.0) 


20.2 


(2.0) 


1.9 


(0.8) 


Austria 


24.2 


(1.4) 


11.4 


(1.3) 


30.5 


(2.1) 


18.5 


(1.7) 


1.5 


(0.5) 


Canada 


16.8 


(1.1) 


21.9 


(1.1) 


29.4 


(1-5) 


18.0 


(1.2) 


2.7 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


17.2 


(16) 


18.8 


(2.1) 


28.9 


(2.6) 


15.7 


(1.8) 


3.6 


(1-0) 


Denmark 


12.8 


(1.1) 


20.9 


(1.6) 


32.9 


(1.9) 


21.6 


(1.8) 


2.2 


(0.7) 


Estonia 


20.6 


(1.1) 


17.7 


(1.1) 


27.8 


(1.2) 


11.0 


(1.0) 


1.5 




Finland 


1 1 .8 


(0.9) 


16.4 


(14) 


30.1 


(1 9) 


22.2 


(1.6) 


4.2 


(0.9) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


15.5 


(1.4) 


20.3 


(1.9) 


33.3 


(1.9) 


20.2 


(1.8) 


1.8 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


22.8 


(1.5) 


13.6 




24.3 


(1.8) 


13.0 


(1.4) 


1.3 


^^(0.5) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


29.9 


(1-7) 


8.3 


(1.4) 


16.8 


(1.7) 


19.5 


0-8) 


4.2 


(0.9) 


Korea 


38.2 


(1.5) 


11.2 


(1.2) 


25.2 


(1.7) 


14.7 


(1 .4) 


1.2 


(0.4) 


Netherlands 


12.2 


(1.5) 


17.5 


(2.2) 


38.0 


(2.7) 


22.6 


(2.3) 


1.9 


(0.9) 


Norway 


9.1 


(1 .0) 


14.7 


(1.7) 


35.9 


(2.6) 


25.4 


(1.9) 


2.8 


(0.8) 


Poland 


35.8 


(1.4) 


13.3 


(1.3) 


14.3 


(1.1) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


1.3 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


33.9 


(1.4) 


10.3 


(1.2) 


26.3 


(1.6) 


15.0 


(1-3) 


1.0 


(0.4) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


7.4 


(1.1) 


20.1 


(1.7) 


35.2 


(2.2) 


24.6 


(2.0) 


4.6 


(1.1) 


United States 


16.9 


(1.5) 


23.5 


(2.1) 


33.0 


(2.2) 


15.2 


(1.9) 


2.0 


(0.6) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


17.7 


(1.1) 


21.4 


(2.0) 


33.2 


(2.2) 


17.9 


(1.8) 


2.2 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


15.0 


(1.4) 


19.7 


(2.4) 


37.8 


(2.4) 


17.2 


(2.4) 


2.2 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


24.9 


(2.3) 


23.3 


(3.4) 


35.7 


(3.3) 


12.0 




1.0 


(0.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


15.3 


(1.4) 


19.8 


(2.3) 


37.8 


(2.4) 


17.0 


(2.3) 


2.1 


(0.9) 


Average 


19.4 


(0.3) 


16.5 


(0.4) 


29.7 


(0.5) 


17.9 


(0.4) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



Table A3.20 (P) 



[Part 4/4] 

Percentage of adults who worked during previous five years at each proficiency level 
in problem solving in technology-rich environments, by type of occupation 



Elementary occupations 



OECD 


No experience/failed core 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 
























Australia 


10.0 


(1.4) 


13.6 


(1-9) 


29.2 


(3.5) 


22.4 


(3.3) 


3.0 


(1.4) 


Austria 


34.9 


(2.9) 


13.4 


(2.3) 


19.5 


(2.5) 


10.3 


(1.8) 


1.5 


(0.7) 


Canada 


16.1 


(1 .3) 


19.5 


(1.7) 


27.6 


(2.1) 


21.0 


(1.8) 


4.0 




Czech Republic 


24.1 


(3.2) 


17.9 


(3.6) 


21.4 


(3.8) 


16.7 


(2.8) 


2.6 


(1.4) 


Denmark 


13.1 


(1.3) 


18.7 


(1.9) 


29.9 


(2.7) 


24.6 


(2.6) 


3.3 


(1.0) 


Estonia 


22.7 


(1.5) 


15.2 


(1.9) 


23.2 


(2.3) 


16.1 


(1.7) 


2.2 


(0.6) 


Finland 


13.5 


(1.6) 


10.2 


(1.6) 


27.8 


(2.7) 


27.1 


(2.3) 


6.3 


^^■(1.5) 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


28.8 


(2.7) 


18.2 


(2.7) 


23.2 


(3.2) 


14.5 


(2.2) 


3.0 


(1.1) 


Ireland 


24.8 


(2.6) 


15.6 


(2.5) 


24.9 


(2.8) 


12.7 


(2.2) 


1.2 


(0.8) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


35.5 


(3.5) 


9.4 


(2.5) 


14.7 


(3.1) 


16.8 


(2.8) 


1.9 


(1.3) 


Korea 


46.8 


(2.2) 


10.5 


(1-6) 


20.4 


(2.0) 


13.8 


(1.7) 


2.1 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


14.1 


(1.8) 


19.3 


(2.2) 


32.4 


(2.9) 


21.6 


(2.7) 


5.3 


(1.3) 


Norway 


15.2 


(2.5) 


20.4 


(3.9) 


27.7 


(4.3) 


21.4 


(3.3) 


1.5 


(1.1) 


Poland 


38.6 


(2.8) 


8.9 


(1.6) 


14.5 


(1.9) 


10.3 


(1-7) 


2.2 


(0.8) 


Slovak Republic 


48.7 


(2.6) 


7.0 


(1 .6) 


18.4^^H 


(2.5) 


13.5 


(2.5) 


1.1 (0.6) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


13.5 


(2.6) 


19.4 


(2.9) 


26.9 


(3.5) 


23.7 


(3.4) 


3.8 


(1.7) 


United States 


21.5 


(2.9) 


20.2 


(3.3) 


30.1 


(3.5) 


15.1 


(2.6) 


1.8 


(0.9) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


27.8 


(2.0) 


25.8 


(2.7) 


26.0 


(2.6) 


12.6 


(1.9) 


1.8 (0.7) 


England (UK) 


18.2 


(2.1) 


22.3 


(2.8) 


34.0 


(3.2) 


16.6 


(2.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


27.1 


(2.8) 


23.4 


(3.5) 


28.7 


(4.0) 


16.8 


(3.4) 


■mg 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


18.4 


(2.1) 


22.3 


(2.7) 


33.9 


(3.1) 


16.6 


(2.5) 


0.9 


(0.9) 


Average 


24.6 


(0.5) 


16.1 


(0.6) 


24.8 


(0.7) 


17.4 


(0.6) 


2.6 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Includes all adults who have worked in the last five years. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and associate 

professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: skilled 

agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. Cyprus, 1 France, Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem 

solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897724 
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Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 2 in literacy, by educational attainment and type of occupation 
TableA3.2T (L) (adjusted) 





Workers in skilled 
occupations, attained 
upper secondary or higher 


Workers 
in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, attained 
upper secondary or higher 


Workers in skitled 
occupations, did not 
attain upper secondary 


Workers 
in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, did not 
attain upper secondary 


Non-employed 


OECD 


















National entities 














Australia 


1.0 


a 


2 669 


2.5 


0.000 


2 318 


3.4 


0.000 


298 


5.5 


0.000 


1 186 


4.4 


0.000 


809 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


1 793 


3.0 


0.000 


1 778 


2.7 


0.000 


95 


7.1 


0.000 


646 


3.4 


0.000 


631 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


10 824 


3.0 


0.000 


9 375 


6.4 


0.000 


658 


10.0 


0.000 


3 040 


4.9 


0.000 


2 874 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


1 764 


2.3 


0.000 


2 567 


2.5 


0.056 


42 


6.9 


0.000 


521 


3.2 


0.000 


1 120 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


2 883 


2.9 


0.000 


2 363 


2.6 


0.000 


154 


7.4 


0.000 


1 207 


6.7 


0.000 


594 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


2 622 


2.3 


0.000 


2 984 


3.4 


0.000 


68 


5.0 


0.000 


854 


3.1 


0.000 


993 


Finland 


1 .0 


a 


1 91 7 


2.8 


0.000 


2 276 


4.1 


0.000 


62 


5.9 


0.000 


610 


7.1 


0.000 


559 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


1 758 


3.1 


0.000 


2 297 


6.2 


0.000 


48 


7.6 


0.000 


514 


4.5 


0.000 


684 


[rel and 


1.0 


a 


1 791 


2.0 


0.000 


2 153 


5.7 


0.000 


121 


7.0 


0.000 


795 


4.0 


0.000 


1 082 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


1 198 


1.7 


0.000 


1 155 


2.7 


0.002 


86 


4.9 


0.000 


1 002 


3.4 


0.000 


1 107 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


1 440 


2.1 


0.000 


2 282 


2.4 


0.063 


31 


4.9 


0.000 


392 


2.8 


0.000 


716 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


1 443 


2.0 


0.000 


2 879 


4.1 


0.001 


47 


6.4 


0.000 


879 


2.1 


0.000 


1 348 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


1 994 


2.2 


0.000 


1 245 


3.5 


0.000 


266 


6.2 


0.000 


960 


4.7 


0.000 


590 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


1 790 


3.3 


0.000 


1 375 


3.0 


0.000 


129 


6.4 


0.000 


751 


7.4 


0.000 


422 


Po land 


1.0 


a 


1 884 


3.4 


0.000 


4 217 


c 


c 


26 


6.4 


0.000 


657 


3.3 


0.000 


2 485 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


1 525 


1.7 


0.000 


2 170 


2.6 


0.017 


31 


4.4 


0.000 


484 


2.6 


0.000 


1 436 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


1 171 


— M 


0.000 


1 368 


3.6 


0.000 


180 


7.5 


0.000 


1 958 


3.4 


0.000 


1 243 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


1 787 


3.0 


0.000 


1 546 


6.8 


0.000 


94 


6.4 


0.000 


567 


9.3 


0.000 


412 




United States 


1.0 


a 


1 933 


3.1 


0.000 


1 943 


5.4 


0.000 


50 


8.6 


0.000 


394 


4.3 


0.000 


527 






































Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


1 677 


3.1 


0.000 


1 639 


4.5 


0.000 




6.7 


0.000 


496 


3.8 


0.000 


1 016 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1 593 


2.2 


0.000 


1 786 


3.2 


0.000 


123 


7.3 


0.000 


789 


4.4 


0.000 


711 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


960 


2.5 


0.000 


1 165 


3.7 


0.000 


75 


7.7 


0.000 


592 


6.3 


0.000 


783 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


2 553 


2.3 


0.000 


2 951 


3.2 


0.000 


198 


7.3 


0.000 


1 381 


4.5 


0.000 


1 494 


Average 


1.0 


a 


50 569 


2.6 


0.000 


55 191 


3.4 


0.000 


2 946 


6.5 


0.000 


20 268 


4.1 


0.000 


23 365 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.0 


a 


1 319 


1.9 


0.000 


1 447 


2.9 


0.004 


56 


3.0 


0.000 


537 


1.9 


0.000 


956 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odcls ratios are adjusted tbr age, gender, and socio-economic, immigrant and language background. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers 

(ISCO 1 ); professionals (ISCO 2); technicians and associate professionals (ISCO 3). Semi-skilled occupations include: clerks (ISCO 4); service workers and shop and market sales 

workers (ISCO 5); skilled agricultural and fishery workers (ISCO 6); craft and related trades workers (ISCO 7); plant and machine operators and assemblers (ISCO 8). Low-skilled 

occupations refer to elementary occupations (ISCO 9). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897743 
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Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 1, or receiving no score, in problem solving in technology-rich 
Table A3.22 (P) environments, by age, gender and type of occupation (adjusted) 





Men in skilled occu 
aged 25-44 


lations, 


Men in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, aged 25-44 


Men in skilled occupations, 
aged 45-65 


Men in [ow-/semi-skilled 
occupations, aged 45-65 


OECD 
















mm 


■ National entities 










Australia 


1.0 


a 


651 


2.3 


0.000 


749 


1.7 


0.003 


649 


4.9 


0.000 


763 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


489 


2.6 


0.000 


487 


3.8 


0.000 


419 


10.0 


0.000 


482 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


2 148 


2.6 


0.000 


2 148 


2.1 


0.000 


2 469 


5.9 


0.000 


2 758 


Czech Republic 


1 .0 


a 


425 


1 .7 


0.023 


565 


1 .7 


0.077 


319 


5.1 


0.000 


549 


Denmark 


1 .0 


a 


525 


2.2 


0.000 


556 


3.2 


0.000 


874 


1 1 .0 


0.000 


892 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


568 


3.3 


0.000 


743 


2.7 


0.000 


395 


1 2.5 


0.000 


<!()(■> 


Finland 


1 .0 


a 


444 


2.8 


0.000 


541 


3.7 


0.000 


470 


1 4.5 


0.000 


630 


Cermany 


1.0 


a 


387 


3.1 


0.000 


589 


3.6 


0.000 


427 


11.7 


0.000 


582 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


526 


1.8 


0.000 


746 


2.2 


0.000 


331 


4.4 


0.000 


536 


Italy 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


404 


2.4 


0.000 


541 


3.2 


0.000 


498 


7.9 


0.000 


494 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


417 


1.8 


0.000 


857 


3.2 


0.000 


310 


11.5 


0.000 


915 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


515 


2.5 


0.000 


326 


3.2 


0.000 


660 


7.0 


0.000 


427 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


474 


2.5 


0.000 


375 


2.9 


0.000 


454 


9.0 


0.000 


380 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


420 


2.7 


0.000 


890 


3.6 


0.000 


177 


10.8 


0.000 


538 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


383 


1.9 


0.001 


632 


1.7 


0.025 


295 


4.6 


0.000 


576 


Spain 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


411 


3.9 


0.000 


413 


4.5 


0.000 


476 


12.5 


0.000 


424 


United States 


1.0 


a 


391 


3.0 


0.000 


470 


2.1 


0.000 


428 


6.3 


0.000 


412 




























H Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


418 


1.9 


0.000 


432 


2.4 


0.000 


456 


6.8 


0.000 


485 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


390 


2.9 


0.000 


462 


2.0 


0.000 


387 


6.0 


0.000 


481 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


241 


3.1 


0.000 


317 


2.5 


0.000 


189 


6.3 


0.000 


277 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


631 


2.9 


0.000 


779 


2.0 


0.000 


576 


6.0 


0.000 


758 


Average 


1.0 


a 


10 627 


2.5 


0.000 


12 839 


2.5 


0.000 


10 683 


8.1 


0.000 


13 407 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/2] 

Likelihood of scoring at or below Level 1, or receiving no score, in problem solving in technology-rich 
Table A3.22 (P) environments, by age, gender and type of occupation (adjusted) 





Women in skilled occupations, 
aged 25-44 


Women in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, aged 25-44 


Women 


in skilled occupations, 
aged 45-65 


Women in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, aged 45-65 


OECD 
















National entities 












Australia 


1.2 


0.159 


860 


2.1 


0.000 


696 


2.3 


0.000 


658 


3.2 


0.000 


703 


Austria 


2.0 


0.000 


466 


3.3 


0.000 


476 


6.4 


0.000 


337 


9.4 


0.000 


526 


Canada 


1.3 


0.009 


3 045 


2.5 


0.000 


2 107 


2.7 


0.000 


2 904 


7.0 


0.000 


2 378 


Czech Republic 


1.3 


0.246 


518 


2.2 


0.001 


704 


3.1 


0.000 


400 


7.0 


0.000 


573 


Denmark 


1.9 


0.000 


646 


2.8 


0.000 


529 


5.5 


0.000 


885 


8.3 


0.000 


786 


Estonia 


1.2 


0.190 


800 


2.5 


0.000 


714 


3.7 


0.000 


707 


13.0 


0.000 


879 


Finland 


1.2 


0.352 


487 


2.3 


0.000 


456 


7.6 


0.000 


494 


13.2 


0.000 


651 


Germany 


2.0 


0.000 


454 


3.2 


0.000 


502 


6.9 


0.000 


393 


13.2 


0.000 


578 


Ireland 


1.4 


0.062 


597 


2.1 


0.000 


807 


4.6 


0.000 


368 


5.0 


0.000 


474 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


1.9 


0.001 


287 


2.6 


0.000 


610 


8.1 


0.000 


210 


11.9 


0.000 


652 


Korea 


1.6 


0.002 


465 


2.4 


0.000 


717 


7.4 


0.000 


190 


17.3 


0.000 


808 


Netherlands 


1.7 


0.000 


485 


2.5 


0.000 


401 


5.2 


0.000 


443 


7.0 


0.000 


470 


Norway 


1.7 


0.001 


514 


3.3 


0.000 


376 


5.2 


0.000 


389 


14.1 


0.000 


347 


Poland 


1.9 


0.000 


580 


3.2 


0.000 


732 


4.5 


0.000 


287 


18.0 


0.000 


337 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


0.003 


412 


2.1 


0.000 


579 


1.8 


0.005 


381 


4.9 


0.000 


521 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


2.4 


0.000 


427 


3.8 


0.000 


324 


6.0 


0.000 


465 


13.6 


0.000 


424 




United States 


1.6 


0.004 


501 


2.9 


0.000 


484 


2.9 


0.000 


530 


6.5 


0.000 


422 
































Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.6 


0.005 


442 


2.1 


0.000 


463 


5.0 


0.000 


340 


5.8 


0.000 


412 


England (UK) 


1.6 


0.003 


500 


3.4 


0.000 


596 


3.5 


0.000 


362 


6.7 


0.000 


600 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


0.000 


341 


3.9 


0.000 


488 


4.3 


0.000 


202 


10.8 


0.000 


387 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


0.002 


841 


3.4 


0.000 


1 084 


3.5 


0.000 


564 


6.7 


0.000 


987 


Average 


1.6 


0.000 


12 827 


2.7 


0.000 


12 761 


4.0 


0.000 


10 945 


8.2 


0.000 


12 928 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted Tor education, and socio-economic, immigrant and language background. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers 
(ISCO 1); professionals (1SCO 2); technicians and associate professionals (1SCO 3). Semi-skilled occupations include: clerks (ISCO 4); service workers and shop and market 
sales workers {ISCO 5); skilled agricultural and fishery workers (ISCO 6); craft and related trades workers (ISCO 7); plant and machine operators and assemblers (ISCO 8). Low- 
skilled occupations refer to elementary occupations (ISCO 9). Cyprus, 1 Italy and Spain did not participate in the problem solving in technology-rich environments assessment. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 
StatLink m*m http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897762 
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[Part 1/1] 



TableA4.1 Mean use of ïnformation-processïng ski lis at work 



Information-processing skills 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


1CT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 


Mean 












1 National entities 












Australia 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 re land 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 






Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897781 



[Part 1/1] 

Table A4.2 Mean use of generic skills at work 



Generic skills 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-or 


,anising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


















National entities 


















Australia 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink Sa&* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897800 
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Table A4.3 Percentage of workers who use their skills frequently 











Percentage of workers 


in the top 25% of the distribution of the 


use of skills at work 










Reading at work 


Writin 


» at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


CD 
















National entities 
















Australia 


28.4 


(0.7) 


27.8 


(0.8) 


28.2 


(0.7) 


31.5 


(0.9) 


18.9 


(0.6) 


30.2 


(1.0) 


36.8 


(0.7) 


Austria 


23.9 


(0.7) 


22.9 


(0.8) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


23.0 


(0.9) 


38.3 


(0.9) 


20.8 


(0.6) 


18.8 


(0.6) 


Canada 


22.7 


(0.5) 


26.1 


(0.5) 


28.8 


(0.6) 


30.4 


(0.7) 


21.7 


(0.5) 


29.1 


(0.5) 


27.8 


(0.5) 


l_Ztr(.M KtrpUDIIC 


18 7 


( 1 . u 


1 8 5 


(1 0) 


30 




21 8 


n 61 
{ i .o; 


32 2 




20 8 




1 5 1 


(1 0) 


Denmark 


23.9 


(0.6) 


1 7.2 


(0.6) 


19.6 


(0.6) 


26.8 


(0.7) 


35.0 


(0.8) 


20.5 


(0.7) 


25.4 


(0.7) 


Estonia 


23.0 


(0.6) 


8.7 


(0.5) 


23.1 


(0.6) 


31 .1 


(0.8) 


20.4 


(0.5) 


21.7 


(0.5) 


22.6 


(0.6) 


Finland 


24.1 


(0.7) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


28.0 


(0.8) 


17.2 


(0.7) 


33.0 


(0.8) 


20.7 


(0.7) 


31 .1 


(0.8) 


Germany 


25.7 


(0.9) 


21 .8 


(0.8) 


26.7 


(0.8) 


23.2 


(1 .0) 


33.1 


(0.9) 


19.9 


(0.8) 


15.6 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


21.2 


(0.9) 


28.2 


(1.1) 


22.0 


(0.8) 


30.2 


(1.2) 


15.5 


(0.8) 


26.1 


(0.9) 


29.5 


(0.9) 


Italy 


17.6 


(0.9) 


15.9 


(0.9) 


21.6 


(1.0) 


34.3 


(1.5) 


15.1 


(0.8) 


26.0 


(1.2) 


14.5 


(0.7) 


Japan 


24.5 


(0.8) 


29.3 


(0.9) 


17.7 


(0.7) 


17.0 


(0.7) 


35.1 


(0.9) 


17.7 


(0.8) 


15.4 


(0.7) 


Korea 


25.8 


(0.7) 


36.7 


(0.9) 


23.0 


(0.8) 


30.9 


(0.9) 


21.1 


(0.8) 


10.4 


(0.6) 


18.3 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


21.3 


(0.7) 


23.2 


(0.7) 


22.3 


(0.7) 


27.2 


(0.8) 


21.5 


(0.6) 


20.1 


(0.8) 


20.6 


(0.7) 


Norway 


24.7 


(0.8) 


22.1 


(0.6) 


16.4 


(0.7) 


20.8 


(0.6) 


26.8 


(0.7) 


25.8 


(0.6) 


22.6 


(0.7) 


Poland 


17.5 


(0.6) 


19.8 


(0.8) 


21.3 


(0.9) 


26.4 


(1.2) 


25.1 


(1.0) 


19.1 


(0.7) 


19.5 


(0.8) 


Slovak Republic 


17.9 


(0.9) 


22.8 


(1.1) 


29.4 


(1.0) 


31.3 


(1.4) 


18.4 


(0.9) 


29.2 


(1.0) 


21.0 


(0.9) 


Spain 


23.3 


(0.8) 


25.8 


(1.0) 


23.9 


(0.8) 


30.7 


(1.3) 


22.3 


(0.7) 


39.0 


(1.0) 


18.7 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


21.7 


(0.7) 


10.5 


(0.6) 


15.9 


(0.6) 


18.3 


(0.8) 


33.7 


(0.8) 


23.0 


(0.8) 


24.4 


(0.7) 


United States 


28.1 


(1.0) 


29.8 


(0.9) 


28.8 


(0.9) 


31.9 


(1.1) 


22.4 


(0.9) 


33.1 


(1.0) 


33.3 


(0.9) 
































Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


20.7 


(0.7) 


23.3 


(0.8) 


22.3 


(0.8) 


26.1 


(0.9) 


30.2 


(0.8) 


20.6 


(0.8) 


22.5 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


22.9 


(0.8) 


28.9 


(0.8) 


24.0 


(0.9) 


31.2 


(1.1) 


21.9 


(0.9) 


24.8 


(1.0) 


31.8 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


21.8 


(0.9) 


26.8 


(1.1) 


23.1 


(1.3) 


28.5 


(1.6) 


15.7 


(1.0) 


22.6 


(0.9) 


31.8 


(1.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


22.9 


(0.8) 


28.8 


(0.8) 


24.0 


(0.9) 


31.1 


(1.0) 


21.8 


(0.8) 


24.7 


(0.9) 


31.8 


(0.9) 


taers 






























Cyprus 1 


16.7 


(0.7) 


18.4 


(0.9) 


21.2 


(1.0) 


21.5 


(1.1) 


18.6 


(0.9) 


30.2 


(1.0) 


22.1 


(0.9) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.3 Percentage of workers who use their skills frequently 



Percentage of workers using their skills everyday 



OECD 


Problem 


solving 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 














National entities 














Australia 


14.3 


(0.6) 


40.6 


(0.9) 


74.0 


(0.7) 


78.5 


(0.8) 


43.2 


(0.7) 


Austria 


8.6 


(0.4) 


32.4 


(0.9) 


56.5 


(0.8) 


62.9 


(0.8) 


45.3 


(0.8) 


Canada 


11.8 


(0.4) 


37.1 


(0.6) 


72.6 


(0.6) 


70.2 


(0.6) 


37.3 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


12.3 


(1.1) 


33.9 


(1.3) 


71.9 


(1.4) 


61.9 


(1.3) 


41.4 


(1.0) 


Denmark 


8.2 


(0.3) 


32.0 


(0.8) 


72.7 


(0.6) 


63.5 


(0.7) 


39.8 


(0.8) 


Estonia 


7.5 


(0.4) 


30.4 


(0.7) 


77.4 


(0.5) 


70.4 


(0.7) 


36.7 


(0.7) 


Finland 


5.0 


(0.3) 


14.4 


(0.6) 


61.4 


(0.9) 


49.8 


(0.8) 


25.9 


(0.7) 


Germany 


7.9 


(0.4) 


32.2 


(0.9) 


64.8 


(0.9) 


65.3 


(1.1) 


42.8 


(1.0) 


Ireland 


12.6 


(0.7) 


49.5 


(1.0) 


66.0 


(0.9) 


76.6 


(0.8) 


47.8 


(1.0) 


Italy 


15.6 


(0.9) 


37.2 


(1.0) 


69.9 


(1.2) 


66.2 


(1.4) 


44.8 


(1.5) 


Japan 


4.4 


(0.4) 


42.3 


(0.9) 


60.2 


(0.9) 


31.9 


(1.0) 


26.1 


(1.0) 


Korea 


6.2 


(0.4) 


21.4 


(0.7) 


49.4 


(1.0) 


36.9 


(0.7) 


35.2 


(0.8) 


Netherlands 


7.5 


(0.4) 


24.8 


(0.8) 


66.4 


(0.7) 


52.8 


(0.8) 


41.4 


(0.7) 


Norway 


6.4 


(0.4) 


20.7 


(0.6) 


55.2 


(0.9) 


38.4 


(0.8) 


36.9 


(0.8) 


Poland 


6.6 


(0.5) 


42.1 


(1.1) 


71.4 


(0.8) 


73.3 


(0.9) 


48.8 (0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


13.0 


(0.7) 


39.2 


(0.9) 


56.7 


(1.1) 


69.9 


(1.0) 


42.6 


(1.1) 


Spain 


15.7 


(0.8) 


42.9 


(1.0) 


72.9 


(0.8) 


51.9 


(0.9) 


43.3 


(1.0) 


Sweden 


7.1 


(0.4) 


29.6 


(0.8) 


67.2 


(1.0) 


52.0 


(0.7) 


39.0 


(0.7) 




United States 


14.9 


(0.6) 


43.2 


(0.9) 


68.7 


(1.1) 


78.4 


(0.9) 


46.8 






























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


9.8 


(0.6) 


33.9 


(0.8) 


71.8 


(0.8) 


56.1 


(0.9) 


37.3 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


14.5 


(0.8) 


39.0 


(1.1) 


72.8 


(0.8) 


73.4 


(0.9) 


40.9 


(1.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


13.5 


(0.9) 


42.5 


(1.1) 


70.1 


(1.2) 


67.8 




43.8 


(1.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


14.5 


(0.8) 


39.1 


(1.0) 


72.7 


(0.8) 


73.2 


(0.9) 


41.0 


(1.0) 


Average 


10.0 


(0.1) 


34.2 


(0.2) 


66.7 


(0.2) 


61.0 


(0.2) 


40.2 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


13.7 


(0.7) 


41.2 


(1.0) 


66.1 


(1.1) 


69.7 


(1.0) 


44.4 


(1.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897819 
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Table A4.4 Labour productivity and average reading at work 





Unadjusted 


Adjusted 




Log labour 
productivity 


Reading at work 


Predicted log labour 
.„^ ...... 

productivity 


Log labour 
productivity 


Reading at work 


Predicted log labour 
productivity 


OECD 




























Australia 


3.9 


2.2 


4.0 


3.8 


2.1 


3.9 


Austria 


3.9 


2.0 


3.8 


4.0 


2.1 


4.0 


Canada 


3.8 


2.1 


3.9 


3.8 


2.1 


3.9 


Czech Republic 


3.4 


1.9 


3.7 


3.4 


1.9 


3.7 


Denmark 


4.0 


2.1 


3.9 


4.0 


2.2 


4.1 


Estonia 


3.3 


1.9 


3.7 


3.3 


1.9 


3.7 


Finland 


3.9 


2.2 


4.0 


3.8 


2.0 


3.8 


Germany 


4.0 


2.1 


3.9 


4.1 


2.2 


4.0 


Ireland 


4.2 


2.0 


3.8 


4.2 


2.0 


3.8 


Italy 


3.8 


1.6 


3.4 


3.9 


1.9 


3.6 


Japan 


3.7 


2.1 


3.9 


3.6 


1.9 


3.6 


Korea 


3.4 


2.1 


3.9 


3.4 


2.1 


3.9 


Netherlands 


4.1 


2.0 


3.8 


4.0 


1.9 


3.7 


Norway 


4.4 


2.2 


4.0 


4.4 


2.2 


4.1 


Poland 


3.3 


1.8 


3.5 


3.3 


1.8 


3.5 


Slovak Republic 


3.5 


1.8 


3.6 


3.5 


1.8 


3.5 


Spain 


3.9 


1.9 


3.7 


3.9 


2.1 


3.9 


Sweden 


3.9 


2.2 


4.0 


3.9 


2.I 


3.9 


United States 


4.1 


2.2 


4.0 


4.1 


2.1 


4.0 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


m 


a 


a 


m 


a 


a 


England (UK) 


m 


a 


a 


m 


a 


a 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


m 


a 


a 


m 


a 


a 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.9 


2.1 


3.9 


3.8 


2.0 


3.9 


Average 


3.8 


2.0 


3.8 


3.8 


2.0 


3.8 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


m 


a 


a 


m 


a 


a 



Note: Labour productivity is equal to the GDP per hour worked, in USD current prices (Source : OECD. Stat). Predicted labour productivity from the regression of labour 

productivity on average reading at work. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for average literacy and numeracy scores. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flgjsj» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897838 
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Table A4.5a Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by gender 



Men 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2 2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 3 


(0.0) 


2 1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2 1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 


(0.0) 


2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2 1 


fn n) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 3 


fn m 


2 1 


fn n\ 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(00) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1 .6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.5a Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by gender 



Women 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Austria 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Japan 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 




United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897857 
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TableA4.5b Gender differences in the use of information-processing skills at work (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences beween men and women (women minus men) 







Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


OECD 
















1 National entities 














Australia 




0.0 


0.340 


0.0 


0.358 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.253 


-0.1 


0.038 


Austria 




-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Canada 




-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.023 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.025 


-0.2 


0.000 


Czech Republic 




-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.046 


-0.1 


0.115 


0.0 


0.591 


-0.4 


0.001 


Denmark 




-0.1 


0.004 


-0.1 


0.094 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


Estonia 




-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.028 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


Finland 




-0.1 


0.031 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.005 


Germany 




-0.1 


0.052 


-0.1 


0.007 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.169 


-0.2 


0.001 


Ireland 




-0.1 


0.035 


0.0 


0.271 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.145 


-0.2 


0.004 


Italy 




-0.2 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.165 


-0.1 


0.038 


-0.1 


0.072 


-0.3 


0.000 


Japan 




-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.056 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Korea 




-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.249 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


Netherlands 




0.0 


0.952 


0.0 


0.391 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.174 


Norway 




-0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.027 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


Poland 




-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.080 


-0.1 


0.065 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.3 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 




-0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.073 


-0.1 


0.021 


-0.1 


0.001 


-0.5 


0.000 


Spain 




-0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Sweden 




-0.1 


0.005 


0.0 


0.423 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.003 


United States 




-0.1 


0.005 


-0.1 


0.119 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.021 


-0.2 


0.000 


























1 Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 




-0.1 


0.000 


0.0 


0.089 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.185 


-0.2 


0.004 


England (UK) 




-0.1 


0.193 


0.0 


0.401 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.003 


0.0 


0.673 


Northern Ireland (UK) 




-0.1 


0.090 


0.1 


0.374 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.131 


-0.2 


0.020 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 




-0.1 


0.174 


0.0 


0.423 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


0.0 


0.743 


KW 




-0.1 


0.049 


-0.1 


0.044 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.2 


0.034 


-0.2 


0.036 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 






-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.359 


-0.1 


0.034 


-0.1 


0.181 


-0.2 


0.029 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores, hours worked and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897876 
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Table A4.6a Mean use of generic skills at work, by gender 



Men 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















■ National entities 
















lustra I ia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2 7 


(0.0) 


3 3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2 5 


(0.0) 


2 8 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 




1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 6 


(0.0) 


3 3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2 8 


(0.1 ) 




(0.1 ) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


.3.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


.3.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


.3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


.3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


.3.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


.3.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.6a Mean use of generic skills at work, by gender 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 
































Australia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


.3.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


.3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


United States 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


.3.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


.3.1 


(0.0) 


.3.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897895 
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TableA4.6b Gender differences in the use of generic skills at work (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between men and women (women minus men) 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














■ National entities 
















Australia 


-0.1 


0.034 


0.1 


0.256 


0.0 


0.976 


0.0 


0.774 


0.0 


0.448 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.412 


Austria 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.071 


-0.1 


0.006 


0.0 


0.387 


-0.1 


0.085 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.427 


Canada 


-0.1 


0.002 


0.0 


0.222 


-0.1 


0.005 


0.0 


0.894 


0.0 


0.461 


0.1 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.01 1 


Czech Republic 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.255 


-0.1 


0.022 


0.0 


0.785 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.128 


Denmark 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.010 


-0.1 


0.005 


0.1 


0.050 


0.0 


0.453 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.00.3 


Estonia 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.036 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.056 


0.0 


0.829 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Finland 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.689 


0.0 


0.578 


0.0 


0.522 


0.0 


0.437 


0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.023 


Germany 


0.0 


0.650 


0.0 


0.876 


0.0 


0.60.3 


-0.1 


0.255 


-0.1 


0.167 


0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.678 


Ireland 


-0.1 


0.021 


0.0 


0.530 


0.0 


0.871 


0.1 


0.517 


-0.2 


0.066 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.419 


Italy 


0.0 


0.841 


-0.1 


0.110 


0.0 


0.299 


-0.1 


0.308 


0.1 


0.215 


0.0 


0.674 


-0.1 


0.16.3 


Japan 


-0.1 


0.045 


0.0 


0.757 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.014 


0.1 


0.183 


0.2 


0.013 


-0.1 


0.275 


Korea 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.777 


-0.1 


0.000 


0.0 


0.789 


-0.1 


0.178 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.008 


Netherlands 


0.0 


0.847 


0.0 


0.994 


0.0 


0.399 


-0.1 


0.425 


0.1 


0.068 


0.2 


0.012 


0.1 


0.067 


Norway 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.812 


-0.1 


0.019 


0.0 


0.562 


0.0 


0.702 


0.1 


0.400 


0.1 


0.202 


Poland 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.723 


-0.1 


0.177 


0.1 


0.018 


-0.1 


0.322 


Slovak Republic 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.620 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.2 


0.010 


0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.012 


Spain 


0.0 


0.776 


-0.1 


0.137 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.005 


0.0 


0.451 


0.0 


0.778 


0.1 


0.386 


Sweden 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.545 


0.0 


0.616 


0.1 


0.041 


0.1 


0.041 


0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.006 


United States 


-0.1 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.029 


-0.1 


0.009 


-0.1 


0.165 


0.0 


0.963 


0.1 


0.116 


-0.2 


0.004 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.1 


0.189 


0.0 


0.902 


-0.1 


0.004 


-0.1 


0.030 


0.2 


0.004 


0.1 


0.080 


0.0 


0.524 


England (UK) 


-0.1 


0.045 


0.0 


0.304 


0.1 


0.035 


0.1 


0.5.37 


0.0 


0.406 


0.2 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.219 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.047 


0.0 


0.956 


0.1 


0.368 


0.1 


0.095 


0.2 


0.062 


0.4 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.104 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.036 


0.0 


0.303 


0.1 


0.032 


0.1 


0.508 


0.0 


0.354 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.194 


Average 


-0.1 


0.075 


0.0 


0.118 


-0.1 


0.083 


0.0 


0.104 


0.0 


0.088 


0.2 


0.053 


0.0 


0.062 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


-0.1 


0.0.30 


0.0 


0.850 


-0, 


0.015 


-0.1 


0.125 


0.1 


0.098 


0.0 


0.874 


-0.4 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores, hours worked and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flgjsj» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897914 
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Table A4.7 Gender gap in wages and in the use of problem-solving skills at work 



CD 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Wage gap 


Problem-solving gap 


Predicted wage gap 


Wage gap 


Problem-solving gap 


Predicted wage gap 














National entilies 














Australia 


0.13 


0.00 


0.09 


0.16 


0.05 


0.12 


Austria 


0.16 


0.09 


0.17 


0.13 


0.09 


0.13 


Canada 


0.15 


0.07 


0.15 


0.13 


0.08 


0.13 


Czech Republic 


0.19 


0.15 


0.22 


0.15 


0.28 


0.14 


Denmark 


0.10 


0.04 


0.12 


0.07 


0.09 


0.13 


Estonia 


0.33 


0.17 


0.23 


0.23 


0.18 


0.13 


Finland 


0.15 


0.05 


0.13 


0.07 


0.07 


0.13 


Germany 


0.15 


0.05 


0.13 


0.12 


0.07 


0.13 


Ireland 


0.03 


0.03 


0.1 1 


0.1 1 


0.06 


0.12 


Italy 


0.05 


0.06 


0.14 


0.1 1 


0.08 


0.13 


Japan 


0.28 


0.15 


0.22 


0.1 8 


0.1 7 


0.13 


Korea 


0.26 


0.15 


0.22 


0.16 


0.05 


0.12 


Netherlands 


0.10 


-0.01 


0.08 


0.14 


0.00 


0.12 


Norway 


0.13 


0.10 


0.17 


0.07 


0.27 


0.14 


Poland 


0.05 


0.03 


0.11 


0.11 


0.10 


0.13 


Slovak Republic 


0.19 


0.15 


0.21 


0.14 


0.14 


0.13 


Spain 


0.11 


0.12 


0.19 


0.15 


0.17 


0.13 


Sweden 


0.10 


0.05 


0.13 


0.06 


0.09 


0.13 


United States 


0.15 


0.04 


0.13 


0.11 


0.07 


0.13 


Sub-national entilies 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.09 


0.01 


0.10 


0.09 


0.05 


0.12 


England (UK) 


0.15 


-0.04 


0.05 


0.11 


0.01 


0.12 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.07 


0.03 


0.12 


0.14 


0.08 


0.13 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.15 


-0.04 


0.06 


0.12 


0.01 


0.12 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 0.1 5 | 0.02 | 0.1 | 0.17 | 0.03 | 0.1 2 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Predicted wage gap from the regression of wage gap on the gap in the use of problem-solving skills. The gender gap in wages is computed as the percentage difference 
between men's and women's average hourly wages (inclucling bonuses). The gender gap in the use of problem-solving skills is computed as the percentage difference between 
men's and women's average use of problem-solving skills. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1st and 99th percentiles. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS 
regression including control for average literacy and numeracy scores, dummies for highest qualification (4), occupations (9) and industry (1 0). The sample includes only full- 
time employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897933 
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[Part 1/3] 



Table A4.8a Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by age group 



1 6-24 year-olds 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 


IE 












National entities 












/ALlsLlalld 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


A LIS 1 M tl 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1 8 




1.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1,5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 1.6 (0.1) 1.5 (0.1) 1.7 (0.1) 1.6 (0.1) 1.5 (0.1) 



Table A4.8a 



[Part 2/3] 

Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by age group 



25-54 year-olds 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Canada 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(00) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 






























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897952 
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Table A4.8a Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by age group 



S5-6S year-olds 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Estonia 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Po land 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 




United States 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «a=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932897952 
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Table A4.8b Differences in the use of information-processing skills at work, by age group (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between younger 2 and prime-age 11 workers (young minus prime age) 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


OECD 
















National entities 














Australia 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


Austria 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.0 


0.837 


-0.2 


0.004 


-0.2 


0.004 


Canada 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.662 


-0.3 


0.015 


0.0 


0.946 


Denmark 


-0.8 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.000 


-1.0 


0.000 


Estonia 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.091 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.007 


Finland 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


Germany 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.020 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


Ireland 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.084 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


Italy 


-0.3 


0.038 


-0.5 


0.002 


-0.3 


0.040 


-0.4 


0.072 


-0.4 


0.014 


Japan 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Korea 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.001 


Netherlands 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


Norway 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.008 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


Poland 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.026 


-0.1 


0.169 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.010 


Slovak Republic 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.032 


-0.3 


0.002 


-0.3 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.171 


Spain 


-0.3 


0.003 


-0.3 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.S36 


-0.3 


0.018 


-0.4 


0.002 


Sweden 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 




United States 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.041 


-0.5 


0.000 




0.000 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.012 


-0.1 


0.068 


-0.2 


0.118 


-0.2 


0.046 


England (UK) 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.026 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.101 


-0.4 


0.003 


-0.5 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.022 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


Average 


-0.4 


0.002 


-0.4 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.058 


-0.4 


0.007 


-0.4 


0.046 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


-0.2 


0.037 


-0.3 


0.035 


-0.1 


0.264 


-0.2 


0.280 


-0.3 


0.026 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.8b Differences in the use of information-processing skills at work, by age group (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between older 4 and prime-age 1 workers (older minus prime age) 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


-0.1 


0.194 


-0.1 


0.054 


-0.2 


0.008 


0.0 


0.564 


-0.2 


0.005 


Austria 


0.1 


0.383 


0.0 


0.809 


0.0 


0.895 


0.0 


0.479 


-0.1 


0.083 


Canada 


0.0 


0.604 


-0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.082 


-0.1 


0.009 


-0.2 


0.001 


Czech Republic 


0.0 


0.727 


-0.2 


0.106 


-0.1 


0.085 


0.0 


0.596 


-0.2 


0.321 


Denmark 


0.1 


0.050 


0.0 


0.990 


-0.1 


0.012 


0.0 


0.289 


-0.1 


0.003 


Estonia 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.005 


-0.1 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.004 


-0.3 


0.000 


Finland 


0.1 


0.126 


0.0 


0.942 


0.0 


0.810 


0.0 


0.289 


-0.1 


0.007 


Germany 


0.0 


0.309 


0.0 


0.433 


-0.1 


0.322 


0.0 


0.627 


-0.1 


0.146 


Ireland 


-0.1 


0.032 


-0.1 


0.374 


-0.1 


0.147 


-0.2 


0.028 


-0.4 


0.000 


Italy 


0.3 


0.003 


0.1 


0.243 


-0.1 


0.348 


-0.1 


0.318 


0.0 


0.950 


Japan 


-0.1 


0.092 


-0.1 


0.040 


-0.1 


0.012 


0.0 


0.845 


-0.4 


0.000 


Korea 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.032 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.008 


-0.4 


0.000 


Netherlands 


0.1 


0.172 


-0.1 


0.123 


0.0 


0.748 


0.0 


0.359 


-0.2 


0.026 


Norway 


0.0 


0.259 


-0.1 


0.046 


0.0 


0.442 


0.0 


0.621 


-0.1 


0.036 


Poland 


-0.2 


0.066 


-0.1 


0.362 


-0.1 


0.421 


-0.1 


0.178 


-0.2 


0.008 


Slovak Republic 


-0.1 


0.128 


-0.2 


0.044 


-0.2 


0.020 


-0.1 


0.240 


-0.1 


0.102 


Spain 


0.1 


0.294 


-0.1 


0.559 


-0.2 


0.032 


0.0 


0.985 


-0.2 


0.072 


Sweden 


0.0 


0.766 


0.0 


0.463 


-0.1 


0.141 


0.0 


0.425 


-0.1 


0.017 




United States 


0.1 


0.067 


0.0 


0.822 


-0.1 


0.097 


-0.1 


0.535 


-0.1 


0.381 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.1 


0.005 


0.0 


0.440 


0.0 


0.760 


0.1 


0.134 


-0.1 


0.165 


England (UK) 


-0.2 


0.011 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.009 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.00.3 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.2 


0.014 


-0.1 


0.339 


-0.1 


0.027 


-0.2 


0.035 


-0.3 


0.018 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.2 


0.009 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.003 


Partners 






















Cyprus 1 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.135 


-0.2 


0.023 


-0.3 


0.015 


-0.4 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. 16-24year-olds. 

3. 25-54 year-olds. 

4. 55-65 year-olds. 

Note: Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and contract type. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897971 
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Table A4.9a Mean use of generic skills at work, by age group 



1 6-24 year-olds 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2 


fn n\ 


2 9 


fn 1 1 


2 6 


in 1 1 


3 4 


fn i ^ 


2 8 


in 1 1 


Austria 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 




(0 0) 


2 8 


(0 1 ) 


2 


in 1 ^ 


3 


(0 1 ) 


2 7 


(0 1 ) 


Canada 


1.7 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 7 


fn n\ 


2 8 


in nt 


2 6 


in 1 1 


3 2 


fn n\ 


2 5 


in 1 1 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.3 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1 .9 


(0.1 ) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


3.2 


(0.1 ) 


2.7 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


1.3 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1 .3 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


Japan 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.4 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.5 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Norway 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.7 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.7 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 




(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 



[Part 2/3] 

Table A4.9a Mean use of generic skills at work, by age group 



25-54 year-olds 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 
































Australia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


ï.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897990 
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[Part 3/3] 



Table A4.9a Mean use of generic skills at work, by age group 



55-65 year-olds 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














1 National entities 
















Australia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.1 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


.3.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Partnets 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932897990 
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Table A4.9b Differences in the use of generic skills at work, by age group (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between younger 2 and prime-age 11 workers (young minus prime age) 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influenc 


ng skills 


Co-operalive skills 


Self-organ 


ising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 














laan 




National entities 


















Australia 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.2 


0.044 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.082 


0.5 


0.000 


Austria 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.284 


0.4 


0.001 


Canada 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.334 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


0.1 


0.114 


0.6 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


0.1 


0.465 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.057 


-0.2 


0.187 


0.0 


0.774 


0.6 


0.000 


Denmark 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.9 


0.000 


0.0 


0.910 


0.8 


0.000 


Estonia 


0.0 


0.606 


0.1 


0.1 10 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.343 


-0.2 


0.005 


0.1 


0.270 


0.2 


0.020 


Finland 


-0.1 


0.001 


0.1 


0.103 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.1 


0.214 


-0.6 


0.000 


0.1 


0.287 


0.6 


0.000 


Germany 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.006 


-0.7 


0.000 


0.2 


0.036 


0.5 


0.000 


Ireland 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.005 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.2 


0.038 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.420 


0.4 


0.003 


Italy 


-0.2 


0.160 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.583 


0.4 


0.022 


-0.2 


0.437 


0.1 


0.616 


0.5 


0.012 


Japan 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.000 


0.1 


0.569 


0.3 


0.002 


Korea 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.037 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.582 


0.1 


0.371 


Netherlands 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.981 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.185 


1.0 


0.000 


Norway 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.006 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.1 


0.254 


-1.2 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


0.7 


0.000 


Poland 


0.0 


0.728 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.008 


0.2 


0.001 


0.0 


0.756 


0.3 


0.000 


0.5 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


-0.2 


0.023 


-0.1 


0.533 


-0.3 


0.008 


0.0 


0.918 


-0.4 


0.009 


0.1 


0.356 


0.5 


0.000 


Spain 


-0.2 


0.045 


0.3 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.532 


0.3 


0.008 


-0.3 


0.020 


0.2 


0.163 


0.3 


0.025 


Sweden 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.1 


0.080 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.918 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.5 


0.000 


0.9 


0.000 




United States 


-0.1 


0.020 


0.0 


0.842 


-0.1 


0.139 


0.3 


0.001 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.019 


0.6 


0.000 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.7 


0.000 


England (UK) 


-0.1 


0.020 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.003 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.049 


0.6 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.2 


0.002 


0.1 


0.049 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.3 


0.019 


-0.6 


0.000 


0.1 


0.442 


0.6 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.013 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.002 


-0.7 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.054 


0.6 


0.000 


Average 


-0.2 


0.051 


0.1 


0.069 


-0.3 


0.038 


0.2 


0.066 


-0.5 


0.043 


0.1 


0.084 


0.5 


0.018 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


-0.3 


0.002 


0.3 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.350 


0.1 


0.322 


-0.1 


0.369 


0.2 


0.104 


0.4 


0.010 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.9b Differences in the use of generic skills at work, by age group (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between older 4 and prime-age 3 workers (older minus prime age) 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influenc 


ng skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organ 


ising skills 


Dexterity 


Physica 


1 skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Australia 


0.1 


0.044 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.059 


-0.2 


0.008 


-0.1 


0.334 


-0.1 


0.376 


-0.2 


0.027 


Austria 


0.1 


0.362 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.0 


0.394 


-0.3 


0.003 


0.2 


0.199 


-0.4 


0.002 


-0.4 


0.008 


Canada 


0.0 


0.282 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.206 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.318 


0.0 


0.580 


-0.2 


0.001 


Czech Republic 


-0.1 


0.206 


-0.1 


0.123 


0.0 


0.847 


-0.2 


0.215 


0.1 


0.469 


-0.3 


0.059 


-0.2 


0.217 


Denmark 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.000 


0.0 


0.785 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.038 


0.0 


0.360 


-0.2 


0.000 


Estonia 


-0.1 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.008 


-0.2 


0.003 


Finland 


0.0 


0.496 


-0.1 


0.009 


-0.1 


0.284 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.338 


0.2 


0.007 


-0.3 


0.000 


Germany 


0.1 


0.092 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.0 


0.377 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.1 


0.074 


-0.1 


0.166 


-0.3 


0.001 


Ireland 


0.2 


0.031 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.0 


0.669 


-0.2 


0.123 


-0.3 


0.029 


Italy 


0.1 


0.129 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.1 


0.159 


-0.3 


0.039 


0.2 


0.128 


0.0 


0.965 


-0.3 


0.051 


Japan 


0.2 


0.003 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.011 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.0 


0.972 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.069 


Korea 


0.1 


0.036 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.015 


-0.3 


0.012 


-0.3 


0.008 


-0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.463 


Netherlands 


0.0 


0.645 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.0 


0.570 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.655 


-0.2 


0.024 


-0.4 


0.000 


Norway 


0.1 


0.182 


-0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.029 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.072 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.4 


0.000 


Poland 


0.1 


0.092 


-0.3 


0.004 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.175 


0.0 


0.983 


-0.3 


0.023 


-0.3 


0.113 


Slovak Republic 


0.0 


0.764 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.240 


-0.2 


0.035 


-0.1 


0.341 


-0.2 


0.172 


-0.2 


0.088 


Spain 


0.0 


0.743 


0.0 


0.705 


0.1 


0.311 


-0.3 


0.005 


0.3 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.370 


-0.6 


0.000 


Sweden 


0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.063 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.462 


0.0 


0.697 


-0.3 


0.001 


United States 


0.0 


0.416 


-0.1 


0.049 


0.1 


0.168 


-0.1 


0.303 


0.2 


0.041 


0.1 


0.041 


-0.1 


0.142 
































H Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.964 


-0.3 


0.004 


0.2 


0.035 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


England (UK) 


0.0 


0.625 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.255 


0.0 


0.689 


0.0 


0.762 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.1 


0.493 


-0.2 


0.025 


-0.2 


0.035 


-0.2 


0.267 


0.0 


0.670 


0.0 


0.792 


-0.3 


0.086 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.0 


0.647 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.253 


0.0 


0.686 


0.0 


0.704 


Average 


0.1 


0.078 


-0.2 


0.034 


-0.1 


0.086 


-0.3 


0.020 


0.0 


0.093 


-0.2 


0.078 


-0.3 


0.043 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.0 


0.629 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.181 


-0.2 


0.025 


0.1 


0.432 


0.0 


0.853 


0.2 


0.131 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

2. 1 6-24 year-olds. 

3. 25-54 year-olds. 

4. 55-65 year-olds. 

Note: Results based on OLS regressions including controls tor literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and contract type. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink m*m http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898009 
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[Part 1/1] 



Table A4.10 Mean ICT use at home and at work, by age group 





1 6-24 year-olds 


25-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


ICT at work 


ICT at home 


ICT at work 


ICT at home 


ICT at work 


ICT at home 


OECD 
















■ National entities 














Australia 


1 .6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Austria 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.) 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Denmark 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Ir eland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1 .2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Po land 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


United States 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only workers. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898028 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



TableA4.11a 



[Part 1/3] 

Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by educational attainment 



Lower than upper secondary education 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Canada 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Estonia 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Norway 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6* 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 



TableA4.11a 



[Part 2/3] 

Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by educational attainment 



Upper secondary education completed 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 
























Australia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Japan 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.4 (0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .7 (0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 (0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 






















1 Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher than upper secondary 

education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

t Cell corresponds to less than 30 observations. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898047 
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TableA4.11a Mean use of information-processïng ski lis at work f by educational attaïnment 



Higher than upper secondary education 





Reading at 


work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


OECD 














■ National entities 












Australia 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 re land 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Italy 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Korea 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Spain 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 




2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher than upper secondary 

education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink Sg&a http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898047 
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Table A4.1 1 b Differences in the use of information-processing skills at work, by educational attaïnment (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between lower than upper secondary education and upper secondary education 
(lower than upper secondary minus upper secondary) 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 
























Australia 


-0 1 


019 


-0 2 


002 


-0.1 


0.325 


-0.1 


241 


-0.1 


0.231 


Austria 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.005 


-0.1 


0.034 


Canada 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.204 


-0.2 


0.034 


-0.2 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


-0.3 


0.002 


0.0 


0.914 


-0.1 


0.239 


-0.1 


0.401 


-0.2 


0.047 




-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Estonia 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.092 


-0.1 


0.638 


-0.2 


0.012 


Finland 


-0.4 


000 


-0.2 


01 


-0 1 


045 


-0.1 


041 


-0.2 


000 


Germany 


-0 2 


013 





504 





740 


-0 1 


0.1 47 


-0 3 


001 


Ireland 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.281 


-0.1 


0.038 


Italy 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.010 


0.0 


0.776 


-0.3 


0.000 


Japan 


0.0 


0.534 


0.0 


0.806 


0.0 


0.781 


0.0 


0.888 


-0.2 


0.005 


Korea 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.007 


Netherlands 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.933 


-0.1 


0.058 


-0.2 


0.001 


Norway 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.669 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.000 


Po land 


-0.1 


0.088 


-0.3 


0.015 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.4 


0.039 


-0.1 


0.335 


Slovak Republic 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.017 


-0.1 * 


0.326 


-0.3 


0.005 


Spain 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.013 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.030 


Sweden 


0.0 


0.345 


-0.1 


0.252 


0.0 


0.649 


-0.1 


0.033 


-0.3 


0.000 


United States 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.008 


-0.1 


0.391 


-0.3 


0.045 


-0.3 


0.000 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.044 


0.0 


0.858 


0.0 


0.717 


-0.3 


0.001 


England (UK) 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.2 


0.017 


0.0 


0.950 


-0.1 


0.387 


-0.2 


0.005 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.2 


0.007 


-0.1 


0.092 


-0.2 


0.028 


-0.3 


0.021 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.2 


0.004 


-0.2 


0.012 


0.0 


0.994 


-0.1 


0.348 


-0.2 


0.003 


Average 


-0.3 


0.031 


-0.2 


0.064 


-0.1 


0.106 


-0.2 


0.081 


-0.2 


0.020 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.016 


-0.2 


0.026 


0.0 


0.874 


-0.3 


0.009 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.1 1 b Differences in the use of information-processing skills at work, by educational attainment (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between higher than upper secondary education and upper secondary education 
(higher than upper secondary minus upper secondary) 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Probl 


em solving 














National entities 














Australia 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.040 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.293 


Austria 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.039 


0.1 


0.024 


0.1 


0.038 


0.2 


0.000 


Canada 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.003 


0.0 


0.580 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.126 


Denmark 


0.1 


0.000 


0.1 


0.001 


0.1 


0.123 


0.1 


0.002 


0.3 


0.000 


Estonia 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.000 


0.0 


0.347 


0.1 


0.001 


0.1 


0.197 


Finland 


0.1 


0.002 


0.1 


0.000 


0.1 


0.016 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.005 


Germany 


0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.019 


0.1 


0.002 


0.4 


0.000 


Ireland 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.012 


0.3 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


Italy 


0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.001 


0.2 


0.029 


0.1 


0.444 


0.2 


0.030 


Japan 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.001 


0.0 


0.196 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


Korea 


0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.004 


0.4 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


Netherlands 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.079 


0.2 


0.001 


0.2 


0.000 


Norway 


0.0 


0.552 


0.1 


0.008 


-0.1 


0.094 


0.1 


0.196 


0.2 


0.003 


Po land 


0.4 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.026 


0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


Spain 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.045 


0.0 


0.462 


0.0 


0.465 


0.2 


0.001 


Sweden 


0.0 


0.207 


0.0 


0.589 


0.0 


0.275 


0.0 


0.965 


0.0 


0.943 




United States 


0.1 


0.003 


0.1 


0.005 


0.1 


0.107 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.165 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.001 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


England (UK) 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.011 


0.1 


0.053 


0.2 


0.002 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.2 


0.001 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.110 


0.1 


0.040 


0.3 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.009 


0.1 


0.046 


0.2 


0.002 


Average 


0.2 


0.028 


0.2 


0.028 


0.1 


0.043 


0.2 


0.056 


0.2 


0.049 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.4 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.013 


0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.077 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher than upper secondary 

education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Results based on OLS regressions including controls tbr literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 

t Cell corresponds to less than 30 observations. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898066 
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TableA4.12a Mean use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment 



Lower than upper secondary education 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


Mean S.E. 
















National entities 


















Australia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1 .9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


i.1 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 




1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 



[Part 2/3] 

Table A4.1 2a Mean use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment 



Upper secondary education completed 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 
































Australia 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


United States 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 






(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher ihan upper secondary 

education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink Sa&m http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898085 
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TableA4.12a Mean use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment 



Higher than upper secondary education 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 (0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


.3.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher than upper secondary 

education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «a=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898085 
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Table A4.1 2b Diff erences in the use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between lower than upper secondary education and upper secondary education 
(lower than upper secondary minus upper secondary) 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 














ft p-value 




National entities 


















Australia 


-0 1 


222 


-0.2 


000 


-0 1 


014 





61 


-0.1 


405 





779 


-0.1 


0.101 


Austria 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.047 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.125 


-0.5 


0.000 


0.0 


0.689 


0.3 


0.000 


Canada 


0.0 


0.326 


-0.1 


0.057 


-0.1 


0.077 


-0.1 


0.030 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.1 


0.144 


Czech Republic 


-0.4 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.615 


-0.1 


0.198 


0.1 


0.619 


-0.6 


0.001 


0.1 


0.419 


0.3 


0.006 


Denmark 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.043 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.312 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.342 


0.1 


0.256 


Estonia 


0.0 


0.963 


-0.1 


0.022 


-0.1 


0.000 


0.0 


0.885 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.383 


0.2 


0.007 


Finland 





0.743 


-0 1 


0.1 31 


-0.3 


000 


-0 1 


271 


-0.5 


000 


-0.3 


002 


-0.2 


005 


Germany 


-0 3 


000 


2 


003 


-0 2 


000 





799 


-0 6 


000 





993 





793 


Ireland 


0.0 


0.640 


-0.1 


0.444 


-0.1 


0.247 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.1 


0.544 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.455 


Italy 


0.0 


0.475 


-0.2 


0.006 


-0.1 


0.014 


0.0 


0.885 


0.0 


0.495 


0.0 


0.727 


0.3 


0.001 


Japan 


0.1 


0.110 


0.0 


0.701 


-0.1 


0.069 


0.0 


0.717 


-0.1 


0.334 


-0.2 


0.249 


0.0 


0.958 


Korea 


0.1 


0.211 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.088 


-0.4 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.001 


0.2 


0.001 


Netherlands 


0.0 


0.504 


0.0 


0.236 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.497 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.704 


-0.1 


0.551 


Norway 


0.0 


0.653 


0.0 


0.219 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.619 


-0.2 


0.010 


0.0 


0.997 


0.1 


0.486 


Po land 


-0.1 


0.274 


0.2 


0.042 


-0.1 


0.079 


0.0 


0.750 


-0.1 


0.341 


-0.1 


0.052 


0.0 


0.858 


Slovak Republic 


-0.3 


0.017 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.060 


-0.6 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.050 


0.1 


0.250 


Spain 


0.0 


0.396 


-0.2 


0.01 3 


-0.1 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.522 


-0.3 


0.004 


0.1 


0.263 


0.1 


0.156 


Sweden 


0.1 


0.280 


-0.1 


0.123 


-0.1 


0.095 


0.0 


0.731 


-0.1 


0.126 


-0.1 


0.444 


-0.1 


0.213 




United States 


0.0 


0.527 


-0.3 


0.001 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.393 


-0.3 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.018 


-0.1 


0.264 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


0.0 


0.681 


-0.1 


0.025 


-0.1 


0.262 


-0.2 


0.051 


-0.3 


0.002 


0.1 


0.517 


0.1 


0.478 


England (UK) 


-0.1 


0.168 


-0.2 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.047 


-0.1 


0.382 


-0.3 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.023 


-0.1 


0.352 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.326 


-0.2 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.019 


0.0 


0.590 


-0.1 


0.373 


-0.1 


0.243 


-0.1 


0.351 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.143 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.035 


-0.1 


0.396 


-0.3 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.020 


-0.1 


0.324 


Average 


-0.1 


0.096 


-0.1 


0.052 


-0.2 


0.021 


-0.1 


0.117 


-0.3 


0.046 


-0.1 


0.108 


0.0 


0.091 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.0 


0.620 


-0.2 


0.072 


-0, 


0.049 


0.0 


0.900 


0.0 


0.882 


0.3 


0.01 3 


0.3 


0.002 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.1 2b Differences in the use of generic skills at work, by educational attainment (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between higher than upper secondary education and upper secondary education 
(higher than upper secondary minus upper secondary) 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 














ft p-value 




National entities 


















Australia 


-0.1 


0.068 


0.1 


0.002 


0.1 


0.240 


0.0 


0.614 


0.0 


0.473 


-0.1 


0.177 


-0.4 


0.000 


Austria 


0.0 


0.254 


0.0 


0.978 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.009 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Canada 


0.0 


0.148 


0.0 


0.488 


0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.002 


0.1 


0.074 


-0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


0.0 


0.555 


0.1 


0.030 


0.2 


0.018 


-0.1 


0.091 


0.2 


0.041 


-0.3 


0.029 


-0.6 


0.000 


Denmark 


-0.1 


0.058 


0.1 


0.002 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.942 


0.0 


0.562 


-0.3 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


Estonia 


0.0 


0.802 


0.0 


0.947 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.423 


0.0 


0.219 


-0.1 


0.006 


-0.3 


0.000 


Finland 


0.0 


0.363 


0.0 


0.656 


0.1 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.021 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.285 


-0.2 


0.002 


Germany 


0.1 


0.032 


0.0 


0.986 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.016 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.3 


0.003 


-0.2 


0.001 


Ireland 


0.1 


0.084 


0.1 


0.035 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.263 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.004 


-0.3 


0.001 


Italy 


0.0 


0.907 


0.1 


0.120 


0.1 


0.030 


-0.1 


0.131 


-0.1 


0.456 


-0.4 


0.001 


-0.6 


0.000 


Japan 


0.0 


0.270 


0.1 


0.007 


0.1 


0.015 


0.0 


0.651 


0.1 


0.133 


0.0 


0.602 


-0.1 


0.051 


Korea 


0.1 


0.035 


0.1 


0.013 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.145 


0.3 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


Netherlands 


0.1 


0.009 


0.0 


0.677 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.016 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.000 


Norway 


-0.1 


0.122 


0.0 


0.189 


0.1 


0.064 


0.1 


0.068 


0.2 


0.016 


-0.2 


0.057 


-0.3 


0.000 


Poland 


0.1 


0.008 


0.1 


0.123 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.036 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.8 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


0.0 


0.543 


0.2 


0.009 


0.2 


0.010 


-0.2 


0.041 


0.2 


0.012 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.9 


0.000 


Spain 


0.0 


0.952 


-0.1 


0.168 


0.1 


0.174 


0.0 


0.922 


0.2 


0.003 


-0.3 


0.010 


-0.3 


0.004 


Sweden 


-0.1 


0.043 


0.0 


0.543 


0.0 


0.309 


0.0 


0.643 


0.0 


0.438 


-0.2 


0.029 


0.0 


0.526 




United States 


0.1 


0.045 


0.0 


0.347 


0.1 


0.105 


-0.2 


0.046 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.4 


0.000 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


0.1 


0.039 


0.1 


0.003 


0.1 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.040 


0.2 


0.002 


-0.5 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.000 


England (UK) 


0.0 


0.780 


0.2 


0.002 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.164 


0.1 


0.203 


-0.1 


0.155 


-0.1 


0.213 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.0 


0.869 


0.1 


0.330 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.147 


0.2 


0.008 


-0.2 


0.087 


-0.2 


0.014 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.0 


0.777 


0.2 


0.002 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.151 


0.1 


0.159 


-0.1 


0.141 


-0.1 


0.183 




0.0 


0.094 


0.1 


0.101 


0.2 


0.021 


-0.1 


0.086 


0.1 


0.049 


-0.2 


0.034 


-0.4 


0.027 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.1 


0.344 


0.2 


0.002 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.237 


0.0 


0.629 


0.0 


0.810 


-0.4 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary education includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Higher than upper secondary 
education includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies (ISCO 1 digit). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink msf* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898104 
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Table A4.1 3 Tertiary gap in wages and in the use of skills at work 



OECD 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Wage gap 


Reading at work gap 


Predicted wage gap 


Wage gap 


Reading at work gap 


Predicted wage gap 














1 National entities 














Austral ia 


0.33 


0.24 


0.35 


0.11 


0.04 


0.12 


Austria 


0.40 


0.32 


0.38 


0.16 


0.08 


0.12 




0.39 


0.24 


0.35 


0.17 


0.07 


0.12 


Czech Republic 


0.45 


0.51 


0.44 


0.17 


0.22 


0.12 


Denmark 


0.24 


0.27 


0.36 


0.08 


0.05 


0.12 


Estonia 


0.27 


0.52 


0.45 


0.10 


0.28 


0.12 


Finland 


0.30 


0.28 


0.36 


0.03 


0.02 


0.12 


Germany 








0.16 






1 re land 


0.43 


0.31 


0.37 


0.07 


0.07 


0.1 2 


Italy 


0.49 


0.83 


0.56 


0.12 


0.40 


0.12 


Japan 


0.26 


0.27 


0.36 


0.03 


0.06 


0.12 


Korea 














Netherlands 


0.43 


0.32 


0.37 


0.19 


0.10 


0.12 


Norway 


0.23 


0.15 


0.32 


0.06 


0.01 


0.12 


Poland 


0.63 


0.89 


0.58 


0.19 


0.22 


0.12 


Slovak Republic 


0.S9 


0.66 


0.50 


0.20 


0.24 


0.12 


Spain 


0.54 


0.53 


0.45 


0.16 


0.15 


0.12 


Sweden 


0.16 


0.20 


0.33 


0.02 


-0.01 


0.12 


United States 


0.71 


0.29 


0.36 


0.18 


0.06 


0.12 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 




0.49 


0.44 


0.06 


0.12 


o.i 


England (UK) 


0.45 


0.27 


0.36 


0.17 


0.09 


0.12 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.39 


0.35 


0.39 


0.07 


0.07 


0.12 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.45 


0.28 


0.36 


0.17 


0.09 


0.12 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


0.39 


0.58 


0.47 


0.05 


0.70 


0.13 



[Part 2/2] 

TableA4.13 Tertiary gap in wages and in the use of skills at work 



OECD 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Wage gap 


Task discretion gap 


Predicted wage gap 


Wage gap 


Task discretion gap 


Predicted wage gap 














1 National entities 














Austral ia 


0.33 


0.04 


0.27 


0.11 


-0.06 


0.08 


Austria 


0.40 


0.15 


0.39 


0.16 


0.01 


0.11 


Canada 


0.39 


0.12 


0.36 


0.17 


-0.01 


0.11 


Czech Republic 


0.45 


0.21 


0.46 


0.17 


0.03 


0.13 


Denmark 


0.24 


0.04 


0.28 


0.08 


-0.02 


0.10 


Estonia 


0.27 


0.18 


0.43 


0.10 


0.03 


0.13 


Finland 


0.30 


0.09 


0.32 


0.03 


0.00 


0.11 


Germany 


0.52 


0.13 


0.37 


0.16 


0.01 


0.12 


Ireland 


0.43 


0.21 


0.46 


0.07 


0.06 


0.14 


Italy 


0.49 


0.22 


0.47 


0.12 


0.01 


0.1 1 


Japan 


0.26 


0.10 


0.34 


0.03 


0.03 


0.12 


Korea 


0.45 


0.24 


0.49 


0.16 


0.08 


0.15 


Netherlands 


0.43 


0.21 


0.46 


0.19 


0.04 


0.13 


Norway 


0.23 


0.08 


0.31 


0.06 


-0.01 


0.10 


Poland 


0.63 


0.31 


0.57 


0.19 


0.05 


0.14 


Slovak Republic 


0.59 


0.34 


0.60 


0.20 


0.04 


0.13 


Spain 


0.54 


0.13 


0.37 


0.16 


0.04 


0.13 


Sweden 


0.16 


0.03 


0.26 


0.02 


-0.04 


0.09 


United States 


0.71 


0.18 


0.42 


0.18 


0.01 


0.12 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.30 


0.24 


0.49 




0.07 


0.14 


England (UK) 


0.45 


0.17 


0.42 


0.17 


0.02 


0.12 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.39 


0.13 


0.37 


0.07 


-0.02 


0.10 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.45 


0.17 


0.42 


0.17 


0.02 


0.12 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


0.39 


0.15 


0.39 


0.05 


0.02 


0.12 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Predicted wage gap trom the regression of wage gap on skills use gap. The tertiary gap in wages is computed as the percentage difference between the average hourly 

wage (including bonuses) of tertiary-educated (ISCED 5 or more) and less-educated (trom less than ISCED 1 to ISCED 4) workers. The tertiary gap in skills use is computed as the 

percentage difference between the skills use of tertiary-educated (ISCED 5 or more) and less-educated (trom less than ISCED 1 to ISCED 4) workers. The wage distribution was 

trimmed to eliminate the 1st and 99th percentiles. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS regressions including controls for average literacy and numeracy scores, dummies for 

occupations (9) and industry (1 0). The sample includes full-time employees only. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898123 
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[Part 1/2] 



TableA4.14a Mean use of information-processïng ski lis at work, by contract type 



Indefinite contract 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 














■ National entities 












Australia 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Ireland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

TableA4.14a Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by contract type 



Fixed-term contract 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 
















National entities 














Australia 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Czecb Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Italy 


1 .3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


■■ 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 




United States 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 








2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898142 
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Table A4.14b Differences in the use of information-processing skills at work, by contract type (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences between workers with an indefinite contract and workers with a fixed-term contract (indefinite minus fixed-term) 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Probl 


em solving 












■ National entities 












Australia 


0.0 


0.865 


0.0 


0.601 


0.1 


0.047 


0.1 


0.016 


-0.1 


0.495 


Austria 


0.1 


0.282 


0.1 


0.120 


0.2 


0.024 


0.0 


0.889 


0.3 


0.003 


Canada 


0.1 


0.036 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.001 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.001 


Czech Republic 


0.1 


0.085 


0.2 


0.007 


0.2 


0.038 


0.0 


0.812 


0.2 


0.064 


Denmark 


0.2 


0.003 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.074 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.058 


Estonia 


0.0 


0.661 


0.0 


0.653 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.055 


0.0 


0.873 


Finland 


0.1 


0.039 


0.1 


0.021 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.905 


Germany 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.385 


0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.014 


0.3 


0.001 


Ireland 


0.0 


0.729 


0.2 


0.016 


0.1 


0.183 


0.1 


0.027 


0.0 


0.683 


Italy 


0.2 


0.011 


0.1 


0.288 


0.0 


0.886 


0.1 


0.574 


0.3 


0.009 


Japan 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.017 


0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


Korea 


0.2 


0.003 


0.2 


0.008 


0.3 


0.000 


0.4 


0.000 


0.2 


0.005 


Netherlands 


0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.1 


0.267 


0.2 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


Norway 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.010 


0.0 


0.645 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.008 


Poland 


0.1 


0.012 


0.0 


0.717 


0.0 


0.701 


0.1 


0.308 


0.1 


0.050 


Slovak Republic 


0.2 


0.003 


0.1 


0.18.3 


0.0 


0.501 


0.0 


0.522 


0.1 


0.088 


Spain 


0.3 


0.000 


0.2 


0.028 


0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.001 


0.3 


0.003 


Sweden 


0.1 


0.001 


0.1 


0.163 


0.1 


0.180 


0.2 


0.000 


0.1 


0.111 


United States 


-0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.046 


0.0 


0.822 


0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.706 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


0.1 


0.089 


0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.733 


0.1 


0.392 


0.3 


0.017 


England (UK) 


-0.2 


0.009 


0.0 


0.788 


0.0 


0.761 


0.1 


0.169 


0.0 


0.526 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.1 


0.301 


0.1 


0.179 


0.1 


0.162 


0.1 


0.214 


0.3 


0.027 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.1 


0.010 


0.0 


0.737 


0.0 


0.816 


0.1 


0.153 


0.0 


0.615 


Average 


0.1 


0.064 


0.1 


0.070 


0.1 


0.095 


0.2 


0.073 


0.1 


0.085 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.0 


0.802 


-0.2 


0.035 


0.1 


0.346 


-0.1 


0.644 


0.2 


0.20.3 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies 
(ISCO 1 digït). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «a=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898161 
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[Part 1/2] 



Table A4.15a Mean use of generic skills at work, by contract type 



Indefinite contract 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




1.9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table A4.1 5a Mean use of generic skills at work, by contract type 



Fixed-term contract 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organ 


sing skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Norway 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 
































H Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


■ 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Partnets 


Cyprus' 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


21 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898180 
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Table A4.15b Differences in the use of generic skilis at work, by contract type (adjusted) 



Adjusted differences in the use of skills between workers vvith an indefinite contract and workers with a fixed-term contract 

(indefinite minus fixed-term) 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 








g 


p-value 


g 
























Australia 


0.1 


0.113 


-0.1 


0.213 


0.0 


0.914 


0.0 


0.917 


0.2 


0.039 


0.0 


0.563 


0.0 


0.859 


Austria 






























Canada 


0.0 


0.470 


-0.1 


0.138 


0.0 


0.558 


0.1 


0.065 


0.2 


0.002 


0.1 


0.032 


-0.1 


0.113 


Czech Republic 


0.1 


0.033 


-0.2 


0.008 


0.1 


0.279 


0.2 


0.073 


0.1 


0.411 


0.0 


0.676 


0.2 


0.169 


Denmark 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.278 


0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.315 


0.0 


0.584 


Estoma 


-0.1 


0.001 


-0.1 


0.025 


0.0 


0.955 


0.1 


0.412 


0.0 


0.804 


0.1 


0.090 


-0.1 


0.026 


Finland 


0.0 


0.520 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.919 


-0.1 


0.433 


0.1 


0.386 


-0.1 


0.294 


-0.3 


0.001 


Germany 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.770 


0.3 


0.001 


0.0 


0.563 


-0.2 


0.01 1 


Ireland 


0.1 


0.1 70 


-0.1 


0.1 44 


0.0 


0.650 


-0.1 


0.559 


0.1 


0.31 8 


0.1 


0.586 


-0.1 


0.1 76 


Italy 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.002 


0.2 


0.028 


0.0 


0.743 


0.3 


0.020 


0.3 


0.040 


-0.1 


0.403 


Japan 


0.1 


0.008 


0.1 


0.022 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.559 


0.2 


0.004 


0.2 


0.022 


0.2 


0.038 


Korea 


0.1 


0.078 


0.0 


0.916 


0.2 


0.002 


0.2 


0.020 


0.2 


0.038 


0.3 


0.002 


-0.2 


0.035 


Netherlands 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.2 


0.000 


0.2 


0.000 


0.0 


0.663 


0.5 


0.000 


0.1 


0.139 


-0.2 


0.007 


Norway 


0.1 


0.003 


-0.1 


0.009 


0.2 


0.000 


-0.1 


0.538 


0.4 


0.000 


0.0 


0.948 


-0.2 


0.039 


Poland 


0.1 


0.114 


-0.2 


0.001 


0.1 


0.215 


-0.1 


0.293 


0.2 


0.008 


-0.1 


0.026 


-0.2 


0.002 


Slovak Republic 


0.1 


0.058 


-0.2 


0.006 


0.0 


0.782 


0.0 


0.609 


0.5 


0.000 


0.0 


0.857 


-0.1 


0.362 


Spain 


0.2 


0.004 


0.0 


0.812 


0.1 


0.017 


0.1 


0.136 


0.3 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.030 


-0.4 


0.000 


Sweden 


0.2 


0.002 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.1 


0.204 


0.0 


0.583 


0.2 


0.060 


-0.1 


0.477 


-0.2 


0.041 


United States 


0.2 


0.001 


-0.2 


0.025 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.663 


0.0 


0.865 


-0.1 


0.272 


-0.3 


0.006 
































H Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.3 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.000 


0.2 


0.031 


0.1 


0.288 


0.4 


0.002 


-0.1 


0.517 


-0.2 


0.155 


England (UK) 


0.1 


0.144 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.915 


0.0 


0.613 


0.0 


0.885 


0.1 


0.599 


-0.2 


0.108 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.1 


0.152 


0.0 


0.948 


0.2 


0.024 


0.1 


0.497 


0.3 


0.016 


0.0 


0.947 


-0.1 


0.642 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.1 


0.124 


-0.3 


0.000 


0.0 


0.969 


0.0 


0.598 


0.0 


0.785 


0.1 


0.582 


-0.2 


0.105 


Average 


0.1 


0.036 


-0.2 


0.060 


0.1 


0.107 


0.0 


0.112 


0.2 


0.074 


0.0 


0.100 


-0.1 


0.058 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.1 


0.518 


-0.2 


0.037 


-0.1 


0.324 


0.2 


0.261 


0.3 


0.030 


-0.2 


0.269 


-0.2 


0.190 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. Results based on OLS regressions including controls for literacy and numeracy proficiency scores and occupation dummies 
(ISCO 1 digii). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898199 
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ANNEX A: TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/2] 

TableA4.T6 Gap in wages and in the use of skills at work between types of contract 



OECD 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Wage gap 


Problem solving gap 


Predicted wage gap 


Wage gap 


Problem solving gap 


Predicted wage gap 














1 National entities 














Ai ictr^i 1 ïn 
r\u » LI ai Ld 


-0.08 


-0.13 


-0.02 


-0.03 


-0.11 


0.07 


Au stria 


0.32 


0.13 


0.29 


0.24 


0.08 


0.20 


v.ïll idlla 


0.13 


0.05 


0.19 


0.16 


0.06 


0.18 


Czech Republic 


0.26 


0.11 


0.26 


0.21 


0.11 


0.22 


Denmark 


0.11 


0.02 


0.16 


0.08 


0.04 


0.17 


Estonia 


-0.03 


-0.01 


0.13 


-0.06 


-0.05 


0.11 


Finland 


0.20 


-0.02 


0.12 


0.12 


-0.03 


0.13 


Germany 


0.46 












Ireland 


0.1 3 


0.00 


0.1 4 


0.1 9 


-0.04 


0.1 2 


Italy 


0.32 


0.1 5 


0.31 


0.20 


0.03 


0.1 7 


Japan 


0.18 


0.09 


0.25 


0.10 


0.02 


0.16 


Korea 














Netherlands 


0.32 


0.09 


0.24 


0.32 


0.05 


0.18 


Norway 


0.23 


0.14 


0.31 


0.12 


0.29 


0.34 


Poland 


0.32 


0.13 


0.29 


0.14 


0.01 


0.15 


Slovak Republic 


0.24 


0.18 


0.35 


0.16 


0.07 


0.19 


Spain 


0.39 


0.18 


0.35 


0.22 


0.07 


0.19 


Sweden 


0.24 


0.09 


0.24 


0.14 


0.01 


0.15 


United States 


0.07 


-0.06 


0.07 


0.14 


-0.02 


0.13 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.30 


0.08 


0.23 


0.32 


0.07 


0.19 


England (UK) 


Oll 


-0.02 


0.11 


0.06 


0.00 


0.14 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.19 


0.18 


0.35 


0.14 


0.16 


0.25 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.12 


-0.01 


0.12 


0.07 


0.00 


0.15 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


0.34 


0.05 


0.19 


0.45 


0.08 


0.20 



[Part 2/2] 

TableA4.16 Gap in wages and in the use of skills at work between types of contract 



OECD 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Wage gap 


Task discretion gap 


Predicted wage gap 


Wage gap 


Task discretion gap 


Predicted wage gap 














1 National entities 














Australia 


-0.08 


0.00 


0.08 


-0.03 


0.01 


0.10 


Austria 


0.32 


0.15 


0.31 


0.24 


0.09 


0.20 


Canada 


0.13 


0.04 


0.14 


0.16 


0.04 


0.13 


Czech Republic 


0.26 


0.13 


0.28 


0.21 


0.07 


0.18 


Denmark 


0.11 


0.09 


0.21 


0.08 


0.07 


0.18 


Estonia 


-0.03 


-0.02 


0.05 


-0.06 


-0.03 


0.04 


Finland 


0.20 


0.02 


0.11 


0.12 


0.00 


0.09 


Germany 


0.46 


0.19 


0.37 


0.34 


0.13 


0.26 


Ireland 


0.13 


0.10 


0.23 


0.19 


0.07 


0.18 


Italy 


0.32 


0.24 


0.44 


0.20 


0.16 


0.31 


Japan 


0.18 


0.03 


0.13 


0.10 


0.02 


0.11 


Korea 


0.24 


0.03 


0.13 


0.17 


0.02 


0.11 


Netherlands 


0.32 


0.07 


0.19 


0.32 


0.08 


0.19 


Norway 


0.23 


0.06 


0.17 


0.12 


-0.04 


0.03 


Poland 


0.32 


0.13 


0.27 


0.14 


0.05 


0.16 


Slovak Republic 


0.24 


0.14 


0.30 


0.16 


0.11 


0.23 


Spain 


0.39 


0.14 


0.30 


0.22 


0.09 


0.21 


Sweden 


0.24 


0.11 


0.25 


0.14 


0.09 


0.21 


United States 


0.07 


0.05 


0.15 


0.14 


0.06 


0.16 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.30 


0.12 


0.26 


0.32 


0.11 


0.23 


England (UK) 


0.11 


0.11 


0.25 


0.06 


0.11 


0.24 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.19 


0.12 


0.26 


0.14 


0.10 


0.23 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.12 


0.12 


0.26 


0.07 


0.11 


0.23 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


0.34 


0.09 


0.22 


0.45 


0.1 1 


0.24 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Predicted wage gap from the regression of wage gap on ski I Is-use gap. The gap in wages between types of contract is computed as the percentage difference between 
the average hourly wages (including bonuses) of temporary and permanent workers. The gap in skills use between types of contract is computed as the percentage difference 
between the skills use of temporary and permanent workers. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the Ist and 99th percentiles. Adjusted estimates are based on OLS 
regressions including controls for average literacy and numeracy scores, dummies for highest qualification (4), occupations (9) and industry (10). The sample includes only 
full-time employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898218 
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TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



[Part 1/9] 




TableA4.17 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 



Managers 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2 6 


(0.0) 


2 5 


(0.0) 


2 5 


(0.0) 


2 5 


(0.0) 


2 6 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2 6 


(0 1 ) 


2 5 


(0 1 ) 


2 5 


(0 1 ) 


2 4 


(0 1 ) 


2.5 


(0 1 ) 


Canada 


2 5 


fn ni 


2 5 


fn ni 


2 6 


fn m 


2 6 


fn n\ 


2 5 


fn n\ 


Czech Republic 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


2.3 


(0.1 ) 


1 .9 


(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 




United States 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 



[Part 2/9] 

Table A4.17 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 



Professionals 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Italy 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 



Partnets 

Cyprus' | 2.4 (0.1) ZA (G\Ö) 2/1 (01) 2Ü (O0) 2A (oT7 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1-cligit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StutLink mwm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932898237 
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[Part 3/9] 

TableA4.T7 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by occupation 



Technicians and associate professionals 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 


IE 












National entities 












/ALlsLlalld 


2 5 


(0.0) 


2 4 


(0.0) 


2 3 


(0.0) 


2 3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


A LIS 1 M tl 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2 4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2 2 


fn n\ 


2 3 


in nt 


2 3 


fn ni 


2 1 


fn ni 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.3 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2 2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0 0) 


2 4 


(0 1 ) 


2 4 


(0 1 ) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Korea 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Po land 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


,0 1. 


Slovak Republic 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 



Cyprus' 



(0.0) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 
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Tahlo A4.17 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 



Clerical support workers 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1 .9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 




2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 1.8 (0.0) 1 .9 (0.1 ) 2.0 (0.0) 1 .9 (0.0) 1 .8 (0.1 ) 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898237 
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[Part 5/9] 

T.ihlo A4.I7 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 



Service and sales workers 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1 3 


(0 1 ) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 4 


(0 1 ) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Korea 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Norway 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 




United States 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1 .4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 
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Table A4.I7 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by occupation 



Skilled agricultural, forestry and fi§hery workers 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.6 


(0.5) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.1 (0.2) 


c 


c 


1.1 (0.1) 


c 


c 


1.8 


(0.2) 


Japan 


1.7 


(0.1) 




(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.0 


(0.2) 


Korea 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


Poland 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.3 


(0.3) 


Spain 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.8 (0.3) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.9 


(0.2) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


c 


c 


1.5 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.8 (0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.7 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.3) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.3 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 cccccccccc 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -cligit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898237 
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[Part 7/9] 



TableA4.17 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by occupation 



Craft and related trades workers 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 














National entities 












Ai ictm ïïn 

/AU 3 LI at ld 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Au stria 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Italy 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


BBIH 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 1.3 (0.1) 1.2 (0.1) 1.8 (0.1) 1.4 (0.1) 1.6 (0.1) 



TableA4.T7 
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Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by occupation 



Plant and machine operators, assemblers 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 










Mean 




Mean 


S.E. 














Australia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Czecb Republic 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Germany 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.3) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Korea 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Netberlands 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Norway 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


c 


c 




(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 




1.4 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.4 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898237 
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TableA4.17 Mean use of information-processing skills at work. by occupation 



Elementary occupations 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Austria 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Finland 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Germany 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Italy 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


c 


c 


1.1 (0.1) 


Japan 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Poland 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.2) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.1 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898237 
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ANNEX A: TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA4.T8 



[Part 1/9] 

Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Managers 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














■ National entities 
















Australia 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Au stria 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.6 


(0.1 ) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2 7 


(0.0) 


2 9 


(0.0) 


3 7 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


.3.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


.3.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.2) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.2 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.1 


(0.1 ) 


3.6 


(0.1 ) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.3 


(0.1 ) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1 ) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 




(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(01) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1 .9 (0.2) 


Sweden 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 



[Part 2/9] 

Table A4.T8 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Professionals 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


CD 


















National entities 
















Australia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 
































Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 



Cyprus 1 



1.9 



(0.1) 



2.1 



(0.0) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1-digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «SS» http://dx.doi.org/10.n87/888932898256 
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TableA4.18 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Technicians and associate professionals 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 



















Austral ia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.1 ) 


1 .6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1 ) 


1 .7 


(0.1) 




2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 6 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3 1 


(0.0) 


1 .6 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.4 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.1 ) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1 ) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 



[Part 4/9] 

Table A4.1 8 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Clerical support wolkers 



OECD 




Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 




















National entities 




















Austral ia 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Austria 




2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 




1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 




2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 




2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Estonia 




1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Finland 




2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Germany 




2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Ireland 




1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 




1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Japan 




2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 




1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 




1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Norway 




2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Poland 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


WW 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 




1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(01) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 




1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Sweden 




2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 




1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Average 




1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -cligit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StSLtLink «ET» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932898256 
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[Part 5/9] 



Table A4.18 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Service and sales workers 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 
















National entities 


















Australia 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1 ) 


Canada 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2 7 


(0 1 ) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1 ) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


.3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


.3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.1 ) 


3.2 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Norway 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 




United States 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 



[Part 6/9] 

Table MA 8 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Skilled agricultural, forestry and fishery workers 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Australia 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Austria 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.7 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


.3.9 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


3.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


.3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.8 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.2 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


3.1 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.8 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.7 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.4 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.2) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


Norway 


2.7 


(0.2) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


.3.0 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


.3.8 


(0.0) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


2.7 


(0.3) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.8 (0.2) 


c 


c 


3.0 


(0.3) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.2) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


3.2 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.2) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


3.6 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


.3.7 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.4 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


.3.8 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


c 


c 


c 






c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1-digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink Sa&m http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898256 
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TableA4.18 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Craft and related trades workers 







Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 






















National entities 




















Australia 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Austria 




2 


\U.U) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Canada 




1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2 6 


(0.0) 


2 9 


(0.1 ) 


3 8 


(0.0) 


3 4 


(0.1 ) 


Czech Republic 




2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 




2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 




1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


Finland 




2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Germany 




2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 




1 .7 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.7 


(0.1 ) 


3.4 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1 ) 


Japan 




2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 




1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Norway 




2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Poland 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 




1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 




2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 




2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 




2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Average 




1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprusl 




1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 



[Part 8/9] 

Table A4.1 8 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Plant and machine operators, and assemblers 



OECD 




Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 




















National entities 




















Australia 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Canada 




1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 




1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 




1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Estonia 




1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 ,3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Finland 




1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 




1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Ireland 




1.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 




1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 




1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 




1.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Norway 




1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Poland 




1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 




0.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 




1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 




1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 




1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Average 




1.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 




1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1 -cligit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink «ET» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932898256 
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[Part 9/9] 

Table A4.T8 Mean use of generic skills at work, by occupation 



Elementary occupations 





Task discretion 


Learning skills 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 
















National entitïes 


















Australia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1 ) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1 ) 


Austria 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1 .4 


(0.1 ) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1 ) 


Canada 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1 .9 


(0.1 ) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1 ) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3 5 


(0.1 ) 


3 6 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1 ) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1 .6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


BHHI 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Norway 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 




United States 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Average 


17 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: ISCO 1-digit occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «SjsJS http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898256 
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Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Agriculture/forestry/fishing 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 












1 National entities 












Australia 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1 .8 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1 .5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1 .7 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1 9 


ffl 1 \ 
\\J. I } 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


9 




0.8 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.0 


(0.2) 


Korea 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.3) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.3 


(0.2) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.4 




Sweden 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


2.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.5 


(0.2) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.5 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.6 


(0.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.8 (0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.4) 


Average 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.7 


(0.2) 



[Part 2/10] 

Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Manufacturing, mining and quarrying and other industrial activities 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 (0.1) 


Poland 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Spain 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 1.6 (0.1) 17 (oT) 2X> (OÏ) (Ol) 17 (ÖÏ7 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-Ievel SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898275 
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[Part 3/10] 

TableA4.T9 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by industry 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 














National entities 












/ALlsLlalld 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2 2 


(0.1 ) 


A LIS 1 M tl 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


-| 7 


(0 1 ) 


Canada 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1 9 




Czech Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Finland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 




Sweden 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



Cyprus' 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 
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Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Wholesale and retail trade, transportation and storage, accommodation and food service activities 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 


























Australia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Austria 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Czecb Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 




Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 




(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Netberlands 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 




Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 




1.8 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898275 
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Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Information and communication 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


2.2 


(0.1 ) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


Canada 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1 ) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2 4 


ffl 1 \ 
\\J. I ) 


2 5 


/n i \ 

(U. 1 ) 


2 2 




2 9 


{n 1 ^ 


2 7 


fn 1 1 

\U. 1 ) 


Italy 


2 5 


\\J. 1 ) 


2 2 


(C\ 1 1 

(U. 1 J 


2 4 




2 8 


(0 2) 


2 6 




Japan 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 




United States 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


.3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 



[Part 6/10] 

Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Financial and insurance activities 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 




2.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Korea 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 2.2 (0.1) 23 (OÏ) 2A (Ol) 2^2 (Ol) 2^2 (Ö7Ï7 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-Ievel SNA/ISIC aggregatïon of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898275 
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TableA4.T9 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by industry 





Real estate activities 




Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 










Mean S.E. 




1 National entities 












A i ie 1 n 1 ï i 

/ALlsLlalld 


2 7 


(0.1 ) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


2 7 


(0.1 ) 


2 5 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


A LIS 1 M tl 






c 


c 






c 


c 


c 


c 


Canada 


2 3 


(0 1 1 
IU. 1 I 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2 5 


rn 1 1 

(U. 1 1 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 




Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Italy 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Korea 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0-1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Norway 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Po land 


2.1 


(0.3) 


1.9 (0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


1.8 (0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Spain 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


United States 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England (UK) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


c 


c 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 
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Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by industry 



Professional, scientific, technical, administrative and support service activities 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


OECD 










Mean 




Mean 


S.E. 














Australia 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Po land 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 




2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898275 
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Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Public administration and defence, education, human health and social work activities 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2 2 


in n\ 

\V.\J) 


2 3 


in n\ 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Italy 


2 


\\J. 1 ) 


2 1 


ICi 1 1 

(U. 1 J 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 




Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 




United States 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 



[Part 10/10] 

Table A4.19 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by industry 



Other service activities 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


CD 


























Australia 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 1.6 (0.1) VA (oT) (Ol) T& (01) K3 (ÖÏ7 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-Ievel SNA/1SIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898275 
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Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Agriculture/forestry/fishing 





Task discretion 


tearning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














■ National entities 


















1,9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2 6 


(0.2) 


3 2 


(0.2) 


3 7 


(0.1 ) 


3 4 


(0 1 ) 


Aus Iria 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0 1 ) 


3 4 


(0 1 ) 


3.4 


(0.1 ) 


3 6 


(0 1 ) 


Canada 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2 4 


(n 1 1 


3 2 


in 1 1 

[U. 1 J 


3 4 


fn 1 1 


3 2 


m 1 1 
lu. 1 i 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.4) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


2.5 


(0.5) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.1 ) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.8 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1 ) 


3.6 


(0.1 ) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1 ) 


Japan 


2.7 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.6 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.7 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


2.1 


(0.3) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


Norway 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.5 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.8 (0.1) 


c 


c 


2.8 


(0.4) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.3) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.6 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


3.2 


(0.2) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


3.0 


(0.5) 


3.1 


(0.5) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.3 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.2) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


3.0 


(0.4) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.4 


(0.3) 


c 






c 


c 


c 


2.9 


(0.3) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


3.5 


(0.2) 



[Part 2/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Manufacturing, mining and quarrying and other industrial activities 





Task discretion 


tearning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















S.E. 


















Australia 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 
































H Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


■ 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


17 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898294 
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TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



[Part 3/10] 




Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Construction 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2 8 


LU. I J 


3 4 


LU. 1 1 


3 7 


lu. 1 J 


3 1 


lu. i ; 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2 7 


lu. 1 i 


2 6 


(0 1 ) 


3 2 


(0 1 ) 


2 8 


lu. I ) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




(0.1 ) 




(0.1 ) 




(0.0) 




(0.1 ) 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


.3.5 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


3.2 


(0.1 ) 


3.6 


(0.1 ) 


3.2 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1 ) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


.3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 



[Part 4/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Wholesale and retail trade, transportation and storage, accommodation and food service activities 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
































Australia 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1,9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


.3.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


.3.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898294 
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ANNEX A: TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 5/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Information and communication 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














■ National entities 
















Ai iet é'1 1 ï ~i 


2 1 


(0.1 ) 


2 3 


(0 1 ) 


2 5 


(0.1 ) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3 8 


(0.1 ) 


3 2 


(0.2) 


8 


(0 1 ) 


Alis In ti 


2 6 


(0 1 ) 


2 3 


(0 1 ) 


1 9 


(0 1 ) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


3 2 


(0 2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


9 


(0 1 ) 


Canada 


2 2 


(0 0) 


2 3 


m 1 1 
lu. 1 1 


2 2 




2.5 


(0.1) 


3 5 


in 1 1 


2.6 


(0.1) 


6 


m 1 1 
lu. 1 i 


Czech Republic 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.3) 


Denmark 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.)) 


1.8 (0.1) 


.3.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


.3.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.) ) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


1 .9 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


3.6 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


.3.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.8 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.)) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.)) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.)) 


1.8 (0.2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.2) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.)) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.)) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.)) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2, 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.1) 



[Part 6/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Financial and insurance activities 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


CD 


Mean 
















S.E. 


















Australia 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


3.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.2) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.5 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.)) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.3 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 
































Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.2) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.)) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.)) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


I 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.) 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus' 



1.. 



(0.1) 



2.2 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flajsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898294 
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Table A4.2I) Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Real estate activities 







Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 


















lustra I ia 


2 2 


(0 1 ) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2 6 


(0 3) 


3 7 


(0.1 ) 


3 2 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Austna 






c 


c 


c 


c 














c 


c 


Canada 


2 3 


10 1 1 
\U. 1 ) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2 2 




3 7 


rn 1 1 


2 6 




1.3 


(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Denmark 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.9 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


1 .9 (0.3) 


Estonia 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0-1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Finland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Germany 


3.1 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


1.7 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


3.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.4) 


Ireland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Italy 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Japan 


3.0 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


3.1 


(0.2) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


Norway 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Poland 


2.5 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


2.1 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Spain 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Sweden 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England (UK) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


c 


c 


2.5 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


3.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


3.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


Average 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 




c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


C 




[Part 8/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Professional, scientific, technical, administrative and support service activities 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
































Australia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level 5NA/15IC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898294 
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[Part 9/10] 



Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Public administration and defence, education, human health and social work activities 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Ai iet é'1 I ï ~i 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2 7 


(0.0) 


2 7 


(0.0) 


3 5 


(0.0) 


3 4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Aus In a 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2 


(0 0) 


2.3 


(0 1 ) 


2 8 


(0 1 ) 


2 9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2 4 




2 5 


\U.KJ} 


3 5 


fn ni 


3 


fn n\ 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


.3.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


.3.6 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


27 


(0.1 ) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1 .9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.1 ) 


2.6 


(0.1 ) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


Norway 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2, 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 



[Part 10/10] 

Table A4.20 Mean use of generic skills at work, by industry 



Other service activities 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


Mean 
















S.E. 


















Australia 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Germany 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Poland 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


1.9 (0.2) 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


■ 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation of industries. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898294 
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Table A4.21 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by establishment size 



1-10 employees 





Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 


OECD 














National entities 














Australia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Japan 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 




United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/5] 

Table A4.2I Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by establishment size 



11-50 employees 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 




United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898313 
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ANNEX A: TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 3/5] 

Table A4.21 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by establishment size 



51-250 employees 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 


CD 














National entities 












A i n. 1 n 1 ï i 

/ALlsLlalld 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2 1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


A LIS 1 M tl 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2 1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Canada 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2 1 


fn n\ 
(u.u; 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Ireland 


2.0 


(0.1) 




(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1 .7 


(0.1) 


1 8 


(0 1 ) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 



Cyprus' 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



(0.1) 



[Part 4/5] 

Table A4.21 Mean use of information-processing ski lis at work, by establishment size 



251-1 000 employees 



OECD 


Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


'0 1 ■ 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Czecb Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Po land 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 




United States 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.oig/10.1787/888932898313 
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Table A4.2 1 Mean use of information-processing skills at work, by establishment size 



1 000+ employees 



OECD 


Reading 


at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 


ICT at work 


Problem 


solving 














National entities 














Australia 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2 5 


(0 1 ) 


2 3 


(0.1 ) 


2 4 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0 1 ) 


2 1 


(0 1 ) 


2 


(0 1 ) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Canada 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2 4 


/n ni 
iu.uj 


2 3 




2 3 


\v.ui 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Denmark 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1 .9 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1 ) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 




2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 




United States 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.2) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898313 
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Table A4.22 Mean use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 



1-10 employees 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-orjj 


anising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


CD 


















National entities 
















Australia 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 


Austria 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2 3 


ml 


2 9 


(0.1 ) 


3 


(0.0) 


2 4 




Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


3.1 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2 3 


\V.U) 


3 3 


(0 0) 


2 9 


(0 1 ) 


2 4 


(0 1 ) 


Japan 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Poland 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Spain 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 
































^^^^^^^^^ 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 



(0.0) 



(0.0) 



(0.0) 



(0.1) 



(0.0) 



(0.0) 



[Part 2/5] 

Table A4.22 Mean use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 



11-50 employees 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


CD 


















National entities 


















Australia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.3 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 
































Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 



Cyprus 1 



1.7 



(0.0) 



2.0 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÉf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898332 
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Table A4.22 Mean use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 



51-250 employees 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 


















■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 




(0.1 ) 




(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2 4 


ICi 1 1 
(U. I i 


2 7 


(0 1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 




(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


.3.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.4 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Finland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .9 (0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1 ) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Japan 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.8 (0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


United States 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


3.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 



Table A4.22 



[Part 4/5] 

Mean use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 



251-1 000 employees 



OECD 


Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 
































Australia 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Austria 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


Germany 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


Average 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898332 
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[Part 5/5] 



Table A4.22 Mean use of generic skills at work, by establishment size 



1 000+ employees 





Task discretion 


Learning at work 


Influencing skills 


Co-operative skills 


Self-organising skills 


Dexterity 


Physical skills 


OECD 














■ National entities 
















Ai iet é'1 1 ï ~i 


1 9 


(0.1 ) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2 6 


(0.1 ) 


3 1 


(0.1 ) 


3 5 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Alis In ti 


2 3 


(0 1 ) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2 


(0 1 ) 


2.7 


(0 1 ) 


2 8 


(0 1 ) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1 9 


(0 0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2 2 




2 7 


lu. 1 ! 


3 4 


in 1 1 

[U. 1 J 


2.9 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


.3.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


.3.5 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


Finland 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Germany 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


.3.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Ireland 




(0.1 ) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.) ) 


3.0 


(0.1 ) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1 .4 


(0.1 ) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1 .8 


(0.1 ) 


2.5 


(0.1 ) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Korea 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.5 


(0.)) 


Poland 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


.3.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.)) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.)) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


United States 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.3 


(0.)) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


3.2 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.)) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.)) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Average 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


3.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.5 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.3) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898332 
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TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



[Part 1/4] 




Distribution of skills use, by proficiency level 



Table A4.23 Median, 25th and 75th percentiles of skills use 





Reading at work 




Literacy Level 1 and below 


Literacy Level 2 


OECD 


25th 
percentile 


S.E. 


Median 


S.E. 


75th 
percentile 




25th 
percentile 


S.E. 


Median 


S.E. 


75th 
percentile 


S.E. 














Australia 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Austria 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Canada 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


0.7 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 




(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 


Finland 


1.0 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2 4 


(0.1 ) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


25 


(0.0) 


Germany 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Italy 


0.2 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 


0.6 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Poland 


0.5 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


0.5 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Spain 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


United States 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 




























H Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Average 


0.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 



[Part 2/4] 

Distribution of skills use, by proficiency level 

Table A4.23 Median, 25th and 75th percentiles of skills use 















Reading 


at work 
















Literacy Level 3 






Literacy Levels 4 and 5 




■ National entities 
















Australia 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Austria 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Canada 


1 .9 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Finland 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Japan 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Po land 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Spain 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 




























H Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Average 


1.8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


2.5 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898351 
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ANNEX A: TABLES OF RESULTS 



Table A4.23 



[Part 3/4] 

Distribution of skills use, by proficiency level 

Median, 25th and 75th percentiles of skills use 



Use of numeracy at work 



Numeracy Level 1 and below 



Numeracy Level 2 



OCCD 








75th 
percentile 


u 


25th 
percentile 


S.E. 


Median 


,. 


75th 
percentile 


,. 


1 National entities 














Australia 


1,3 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.) 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Austria 


0.9 


(0.2) 


).5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


).8 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


Canada 


1.3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.2 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


).9 


(0.)) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.0 


(0.1) 




(0.1 ) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


).7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.0 


(0.0) 


^^^^^^ 


(0.1 ) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


).8 


(0.0) 


2 4 


[U.UI 


Finland 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.)) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 




(0.0) 


Germany 


0.8 


(0.3) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


).8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


).9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Italy 


0.7 


(0.4) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


).8 (0.)) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Japan 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.5 


(0.)) 


Netherlands 


0.8 


(0.3) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.)) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.)) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.)) 


2.5 


(0.)) 


Spain 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


0.9 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.0) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.)) 


1.3 


(0.)) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.)) 


Average 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1 .1 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.)) 



[Part 4/4] 

Distribution of skills use, by proficiency level 

Table A4.23 Median, 25th and 75th percentiles of skills use 



Use of numeracy at work 





Numeracy Level 3 


Numeracy Levels 4 and 5 


OCCD 


25th 
percentile 






















■ National entities 














Australia 


).7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.4 


(0.1) 


2.) 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


).8 (0.)) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.)) 


Canada 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


).9 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.)) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


).8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.) 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


).9 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


Germany 


1.5 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Ireland 


1.5 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.)) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


Japan 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.0) 


Korea 


1.6 


(0.)) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.)) 


Netherlands 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


Poland 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


(0.1) 


2.3 


(0.)) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.)) 


2.9 


(0.)) 


Spain 


1.5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


3.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


1.3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.7 


(00) 


United States 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.1) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


).3 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


).7 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


England (UK) 


).5 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


).8 


(0.)) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


).6 


(0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


).5 


(0.)) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


Average 


).5 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


2.9 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1,3 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.6 


(0.1) 


1,7 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.)) 


2.8 


(0.1) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898351 
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Workers in jobs requiring low or high levels of education 

Percentage of workers in jobs requiring primary education (ISCED-1) or less and in jobs requiring tertiary education 
Table A4.24 (ISCED-5 or higher) 



Education requirement 



CD 


ISCED 1 or lower 


ISCED 5 and higher 






National entities 






Austraha 


11.7 (0.7) 


33.9 (0.8) 


Austria 


4.4 (0.4) 


18.5 (0.7) 


Canada 


5.9 (0.3) 


45.2 (0.6) 


Czech Republic 


2.5 (0.5) 


21.5 (0.9) 


Denmark 


10.1 (0.5) 


39.8 (0.7) 


Estonia 


2.7 (0.2) 


38.5 (0.8) 


Finland 


9.5 (0.5) 


46.1 (0.7) 


Germany 


0.0 (0.0) 


32.9 (0.7) 


Ireland 


12.8 (0.8) 


35.9 (0.8) 


Italy 


9.7 (1.0) 


20.7 (0.8) 


Japan 


1.9 (0.2) 


31.3 (0.7) 


Korea 


14.7 (0.7) 


40.4 (0.9) 


Netherlands 


12.0 (0.5) 


36.3 (0.8) 


Norway 


11.8 (0.6) 


39.4 (0.6) 


Poland 


6.5 (0.5) 


34.6 (0.9) 


Slovak Republic 


3.5 (0.4) 


22.7 (0.9) 


Spain 


25.4 (0.8) 


37.2 (0.9) 


Sweden 


2.9 (0.3) 


37.8 (0.6) 


United States 


5.4 (0.5) 


36.0 (0.9) 


Sub-national entities 






Flanders (Belgium) 


13.4 (0.6) 


47.2 (1.1) 


England (UK) 


22.8 (0.9) 


33.1 (1£) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


19.7 (1.0) 


31.7 (1.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


22.7 (0.8) 


33.0 (0.9) 





Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 8.1 (0.6) | 45.0 (1.1) 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Required education is the qualification the worker deerns necessary to get his or her job today. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898370 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



Table A4.25 



[Part 1/1] 

Percentage of workers in each category of qualification and skills mismatch 



Qualification mismatch 



Skills mismatch 



Literacy 



OECD 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 










































Australia 


27.8 


(0.9) 


13.9 


(0.6) 


58.4 


(1.0) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


88.1 (0.6) 


9.4 


(0.5) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


88.1 (0.6) 


Austria 


21 .0 


(0.8) 


1 4.1 


(0.7) 


64.9 


(0.8) 


18.2 


(0.8) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


80.5 


(0.8) 


1 7.9 


(0.8) 


1 .9 


(0.3) 


80.2 


(0.9) 


Canada 


26 8 




14 7 




58.5 


(0.6) 


6.5 


(0.3) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


89.8 (0.4) 


7 




4 1 


in 3! 


88.8 (0.4) 


Czech Republic 


20.6 


(1 0) 


7 8 


(0 7) 


71.5 


(1.1) 


16.2 


(1.2) 


1.8 


(0.3) 


82.0 


(1.1) 


13 5 


(1 0) 


2.7 


(0 4) 


83.8 


(1.1) 


Denmark 


1 8 4 


(0.6) 


10 


(0 5) 


71.6 


(0.7) 


7.8 


(0.6) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


88.1 (0.6) 


6.9 


(0 5) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


89.5 


(0.5) 


Estonia 


26 5 


(0.6) 


12 2 


(0 5) 


61.3 


(0.7) 


7.1 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


88.2 


(0.5) 


6 6 


(0 4) 


3 8 


(0 3) 


89.5 


(0.5) 


Finland 


16.8 


(0.7) 


14.3 


(0.6) 


69.0 


(0.8) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


89.9 (0.5) 


7.0 


(0.5) 


3.5 


(0.3) 


89.6 


(0.5) 


Germany 


23.2 


(0.9) 


11.1 


(0.6) 


65.8 


(0.9) 


14.5 


(0.7) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


84.1 (0.7) 


15.3 


(0.7) 


1.8 


(0.3) 


82.9 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


27.2 


(1.0) 


15.7 


(0.8) 


57.1 


(1.1) 


15.1 


(0.7) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


80.4 


(0.8) 


13.0 


(0.7) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


82.5 


(0.8) 


Italy 


13.3 


(0.8) 


22.4 


(1.1) 


64.4 


(1.2) 


11.7 


(0.9) 


6.0 


(0.7) 


82.3 


(1.1) 


12.6 


(1.0) 


7.5 


(0.7) 


80.0 


(1.1) 


Japan 


31.1 


(0.7) 


8.0 


(0.6) 


61.0 


(0.7) 


9.8 


(0.6) 


.3.1 


(0.3) 


87.1 


(0.7) 


7.9 


(0.5) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


88.4 


(0.6) 


Korea 


21.2 


(0.8) 


10.7 


(0.6) 


68.1 (0.8) 


10.7 


(0.7) 


1.8 (0.2) 


87.5 


(0.7) 


13.1 


(0.7) 


2.6 


(0.4) 


84.3 


(0.8) 


Netherlands 


14.8 


(0.6) 


17.6 


(0.7) 


67.5 


(0.8) 


6.8 


(0.5) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


90.5 


(0.6) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


91.9 


(0.5) 


Norway 


19.8 


(0.7) 


15.2 


(0.6) 


65.0 


(0.8) 


8.8 (0.6) 


4.7 


(0.4) 


86.5 


(0.6) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


89.5 


(0.4) 


Poland 


16.4 


(0.8) 


9.2 


(0.6) 


74.4 


(1.0) 


7.2 


(0.5) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


90.2 


(0.7) 


11.2 


(0.6) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


87.4 


(0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


18.0 


(0.9) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


77.9 


(0.9) 


12.1 


(0.8) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


84.1 


(0.9) 


11.9 


(0.7) 


3.5 


(0.4) 


84.6 


(0.8) 


Spain 


21.7 


(0.8) 


9.5 


(0.6) 


68.7 


(0.9) 


16.9 


(0.8) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


80.5 


(0.8) 


15.8 


(0.8) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


81.0 


(0.9) 


Sweden 


18.7 


(0.7) 


21.2 


(0.8) 


60.1 


(1.0) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


5.0 


(0.5) 


89.2 


(0.6) 


6.1 


(0.5) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


89.2 


(0.6) 




United States 


19.7 


(0.9) 


12.8 


(0.8) 


67.5 


(1.1) 


9.0 


(0.7) 


3.9 


(0.5) 


87.2 


(0.8) 


9.4 


(0.7) 


3.0 


(0.4) 


87.7 


(0.7) 












































Sub-national entities 








































Flanders (Belgium) 


15.8 


(0.7) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


70.7 


(0.9) 


7.9 


(0.5) 


3.9 


(0.4) 


88.3 


(0.6) 


6.7 


(0.4) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


89.1 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


30.2 


(0.8) 


12.4 


(0.7) 


57.4 


(1.0) 


6.9 


(0.6) 


6.5 


(0.6) 


86.6 


(0.7) 


5.6 


(0.5) 


6.9 


(0.6) 


87.5 


(07) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


22.0 


(1.1) 


14.1 


(1.0) 


63.9 


(1.4) 


6.9 


(0.6) 


2.4 


(0.4) 


90.7 


(0.8) 


10.5 


(0.9) 


2.8 


(0.5) 


86.7 


(1.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


29.9 


(0.8) 


12.5 


(0.6) 


57.6 


(1.0) 


8.1 (0.6) 


6.5 


(0.6) 


85.4 


(0.7) 


6.6 


(0.6) 


6.9 


(0.5) 


86.5 


(0.7) 


Average 


21.4 


(0.2) 


12.9 


(0.1) 


65.8 


(0.2) 


10.3 


(0.1) 


.3.6 


(0.1) 


86.2 


(0.2) 


10.0 


(0.1) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


86.4 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


15.9 


(0.8) 


15.8 


(0.8) 


68.3 


(1.1) 


9.2 


(0.7) 


7.9 


(0.6) 


8.3.0 


(0.8) 


6.3 


(0.5) 


5.2 


(0.6) 


88.6 


(0.7) 



Numeracy 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Qualification mismatch is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. Over-skilled workers are those whose proficiency 

score is higher ihan that corresponding to the 95th percentile of self-reported well-matched workers - i.e. workers who neither feel they have the skills to perform a more 

demanding job nor feel the need of further training in order to be able to perform their current jobs satisfactorily - in their country and occupation. Under-skilled workers are 

those whose proficiency score is lower than that corresponding to the 5th percentile of self-reported well-matched workers in their country and occupation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898389 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



[Part 1/3] 




Table A4.26 Percentage of workers in each category of skills mismatch, by qualification-mismatch status 



Over-qualified 



OECD 


Literacy mismatch 


Numeracy mismatch 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 




























Australia 


13 8 


(1.2) 


2.2 


(0.5) 


83.9 


(1.2) 


1 2.9 


(1 .2) 


1.8 (0.4) 


85.3 


(1.3) 


Austria 


23.4 


(1.8) 


1.4 


(0.6) 


75.2 


(1.9) 


24.6 


(1.9) 


2.6 


(0.8) 


72.8 


(2.2) 


Canada 


10.1 


(0.9) 


2.6 


(0.4) 


87.3 


(0.9) 


8.9 


(0.9) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


88.3 


(1.0) 


Czech Republic 


16.8 


(2.1) 


2.2 


(1.0) 


81.0 


(2.2) 


17.2 


(2.2) 


2.2 


(0.9) 


80.6 


(2.3) 


Denmark 


13.5 


(1.5) 


5.0 


(0.7) 


81.5 


(1.6) 


9.3 


(1.4) 


3.9 


(0.7) 


86.8 (1 .4) 


hstonia 


7.4 


(0.7) 


3.5 


(0.6) 


89.1 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.7) 


2.6 


(0.5) 


91.5 


(0.8) 


Finland 


10.4 


(1.3) 


1.5 


(0.6) 


88.1 (1.3) 


11.6 


(1.5) 


1.9 


(0.7) 


86.5 


(1.6) 


Germany 


21.9 


(1.6) 


0.3 


(0.2) 


77.8 


(1.5) 


22.8 


(1.8) 


0.7 


(0.6) 


76.5 


(1.8) 


Ireland 


25.3 


(2.0) 


2.4 


(0.5) 


72.3 


(2.0) 


21.0 


(1.8) 


2.3 


(0.6) 


76.6 


(1.9) 


Italy 


16.4 


(2.4) 


4.3 


(1.4) 


79.3 


(2.6) 


16.2 


(2.6) 


3.7 


(1.2) 


80.0 


(2.7) 


Japan 


9.2 


(1 


0) 


1.6 


(0.4) 


89.2 


(1.1) 


7.8 


(0.9) 


2.1 


(0.4) 


90.2 


(1.0) 


Korea 


11.3 


(1 


4) 


2.2 


(0.6) 


86.4 


(1.5) 


13.7 


(1.3) 


2.9 


(0.8) 


83.4 


(1.6) 


Netherlands 


16.1 


(1 


8) 


1.8 (0.8) 


82.0 


(1 .9) 


11.4 


(1.5) 


0.3 


(0.3) 


88.4 


(1.5) 


Norway 


12.5 


(1 


5) 


3.3 


(0.8) 


84.2 


(1.6) 


8.0 


(1.2) 


3.6 


(0.9) 


88.4 


(1.3) 


Poland 


8.0 


(1 


3) 


3.3 


(0.8) 


88.6 


(1.6) 


11.8 


(1.5) 


3.0 


(0.8) 


85.1 


(1.8) 


Slovak Republic 


15.4 


(1 


5) 


2.7 


(0.9) 


81.9 


(1.8) 


14.4 


(1.7) 


4.3 


(1.1) 


81.2 


(1.9) 


Spain 


20.2 


(1 


7) 


2.4 


(0.8) 


77.4 


(1.8) 


24.8 


(2.3) 


1 .8 (0.6) 


73.5 


(2.4) 


Sweden 


11.2 


(1 


4) 


3.7 


(0.9) 


85.1 


(1.7) 


12.5 


(1.3) 


4.1 


(0.9) 


83.4 


(1.5) 


United States 


13.0 


(1 


8) 


2.8 


(0.7) 


84.2 


(1.8) 


13.4 


(1.6) 


2.9 


(1.0) 


83.8 


(1.8) 






























H Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


11.6 


(1 


5) 


3.3 


(0.8) 


85.1 


(1.8) 


10.9 


(1.5) 


3.4 


(0.9) 


85.7 


(1.7) 


England (UK) 


6.9 


(1 


0) 


4.1 


(0.9) 


88.9 


(1.3) 


4.5 


(0.8) 


4.2 


(0.9) 


91.3 


(1.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


10.8 


(1 


6) 


1.2 


(0.4) 


88.1 (1.6) 


18.9 


(2.3) 


1.2 


(0.6) 


79.9 


(2.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


9.8 


(1 


3) 


4.1 


(0.9) 


86.1 


(1.5) 


7.3 


(1.0) 


4.2 


(0.8) 


88.5 


(1.2) 


Average 


14.2 


(0.3) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


83.1 


(0.4) 


13.6 


(0.3) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


83.6 


(0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


15.0 


(1.9) 


6.2 


(1.6) 


78.7 


(2.1) 


8.1 


(1.3) 


5.0 


(1.5) 


86.9 


(1.9) 



[Part 2/3] 



Table A4.26 Percentage of workers in each category of skills mismatch, by qualification-mismatch status 





Under-qualifïed 




Literacy mismatch 


Numeracy mismatch 




Over- 


skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over- 


skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


CD 




























Australia 


6.3 


(1.5) 


3.9 


(0.9) 


89.8 (1.8) 


7.2 


(1.5) 


4.1 


(1.1) 


88.6 


(2.0) 


Austria 


18.5 


(2.4) 


1.9 


(0.7) 


79.6 


(2.4) 


18.3 


(2.2) 


2.9 


(0.8) 


78.8 


(2.2) 


Canada 


3.6 


(0.7) 


5.4 


(0.7) 


91.0 


(1.0) 


3.6 


(0.7) 


7.0 


(0.9) 


89.4 


(1.1) 


Czech Republic 


6.7 


(2.1) 


2.2 


(1.2) 


91.1 


(2.3) 


6.7 


(1.9) 


2.7 


(1.0) 


90.6 


(2.2) 


Denmark 


3.6 


(0.9) 


3.2 


(0.8) 


93.2 


(1.2) 


4.7 


(1.2) 


2.9 


(0.7) 


92.4 


(1.3) 


Estonia 


3.3 


(0.8) 


8.0 


(1.2) 


88.7 


(1.4) 


5.5 


(0.9) 


7.3 


(1.2) 


87.2 


(1.4) 


Finland 


2.9 


(0.8) 


4.6 


(1.2) 


92.5 


(1.3) 


4.6 


(1.0) 


5.7 


(1.2) 


89.8 (1.5) 


Germany 


14.4 


(2.1) 


2.8 


(1.1) 


82.8 


(2.3) 


12.7 


(1.9) 


3.1 


(1.0) 


84.2 


(2.0) 


Ireland 


5.3 


(1.1) 


8.0 


(1.2) 


86.7 


(1.5) 


6.8 


(1.5) 


7.5 


(1.2) 


85.7 


(1.9) 


Italy 


10.1 


(1.7) 


7.5 


(1.8) 


82.5 


(2.3) 


9.9 


(1.6) 


6.6 


(1.7) 


83.5 


(2.1) 


Japan 


4.5 


(1.5) 


7.3 


(1.8) 


88.1 (2.4) 


4.2 


(1.6) 


8.7 


(2.0) 


87.1 


(2.6) 


Korea 


7.5 


(1.7) 


3.2 


(0.9) 


89.3 


(2.1) 


10.0 


(2.0) 


2.9 


(1.1) 


87.1 


(2.2) 


Netherlands 


4.2 


(0.8) 


3.7 


(0.9) 


92.1 


(1.1) 


2.1 


(0.6) 


4.9 


(0.9) 


93.0 


(1.1) 


Norway 


6.8 


(1.2) 


3.7 


(0.9) 


89.5 


(1.5) 


4.9 


(1.1) 


3.6 


(0.7) 


91.5 


(1.4) 


Poland 


6.5 


(1.7) 


5.3 


(1 -4) 


88.2 


(2.2) 


11.9 


(2.6) 


3.4 


(1.2) 


84.6 


(2.9) 


Slovak Republic 


11.9 


(3.7) 


2.6 


(1.3) 


85.5 


(4.0) 


12.5 


(3.4) 


0.6 


(0.6) 


86.8 


(3.4) 


Spain 


18.4 


(2.9) 


4.2 


(1.3) 


77.4 


(3.2) 


17.6 


(3.1) 


4.6 


(1.4) 


77.8 


(3.3) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.6) 


7.0 


(1.2) 


90.6 


(1.3) 


2.6 


(0.7) 


6.1 


(1.2) 


91.3 


(1.4) 


United States 


4.9 


(1.1) 


8.3 


(1.8) 


86.9 


(1.7) 


3.1 


(1.2) 


6.4 


(1 .3) 


90.6 


(1.6) 




























Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


3.9 


(1.0) 


5.4 


(1.1) 


90.7 


(1.6) 


3.6 


(1.0) 


6.7 


(1.3) 


89.7 


(1.6) 


England (UK) 


5.0 


(1.4) 


8.5 


(2.0) 


86.5 


(2.3) 


4.0 


(1.3) 


8.2 


(2.0) 


87.8 


(2.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


4.1 


(1.7) 


4.8 


(1-5) 


91.1 


(2.3) 


3.4 


(1.2) 


3.8 


(1.6) 


92.8 


(1.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


5.0 


(1.4) 


8.5 


(1.9) 


86.6 


(2.2) 


3.9 


(1.3) 


8.3 


(1.9) 


87.8 


(2.3) 


Average 


7.2 


(0.4) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


87.8 


(0.5) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


87.5 


(0.5) 


tners 


Cyprus 1 


5.6 


(1.7) 


14.4 


(2.1) 


80.0 


(2.5) 


5.5 


(1.5) 


9.0 


(2.0) 


85.5 


(2.3) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Qualification mismatch is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink «ET» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932898408 
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[Part 3/3] 



Table A4.26 Percentage of workers in each category of skills mismatch, by qualification-mismatch status 



Well-matched 



OECD 


Literacy mismatch 


Numeracy mismatch 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 




























Australia 


7.7 


(0.6) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


89.6 


(0.7) 


8.5 


(0.7) 


2.4 


(0.4) 


89.1 (0.8) 


Austria 


16.4 


(0.9) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


82.4 


(1.0) 


15.6 


(0.9) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


82.9 


(0.9) 


Canada 


5.6 


(0.4) 


3.6 


(0.4) 


90.7 


(0.5) 


7.1 


(0.4) 


4.0 


(0.4) 


88.9 


(0.5) 


Czech Republic 


17.2 


(15) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


81.1 


(1.5) 


13.3 


(1.0) 


2.8 


(0.5) 


83.9 


(1.2) 


Denmark 


6.9 


(0.6) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


89.1 (0.6) 


6.6 


(0.5) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


89.8 (0.6) 


tstonia 


7.7 


(0.5) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


87.8 


(0.7) 


7.2 


(0.6) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


89.2 


(0.7) 


Finland 


6.3 


(0.5) 


3.9 


(0.4) 


89.8 


(0.7) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


3.3 


(0.4) 


90.3 


(0.6) 


Germany 


11.6 


(0.8) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


87.0 


(0.9) 


12.9 


(0.8) 


1.8 (0.3) 


85.3 


(0.8) 


Ireland 


13.0 


(0.8) 


4.4 


(0.6) 


82.6 


(1.0) 


11.1 


(0.8) 


4.5 


(0.6) 


84.4 


(1.0) 


Italy 


11.3 


(1.1) 


5.8 


(0.8) 


82.8 


(1.4) 


12.8 


(1.1) 


8.4 


(0.9) 


78.8 


(1.3) 


Japan 


10.6 


(0.7) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


86.0 


(0.7) 


8.4 


(0.6) 


4.0 


(0.5) 


87.6 


(0.8) 


Korea 


11.0 


(0.7) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


87.5 


(0.8) 


13.4 


(0.8) 


2.5 


(0.4) 


84.1 


(0.9) 


Netherlands 


5.7 


(0.5) 


2.6 


(0.4) 


91.8 


(0.7) 


4.7 


(0.5) 


3.0 


(0.4) 


92.4 


(0.6) 


Norway 


8.2 


(0.6) 


5.3 


(0.5) 


86.5 


(0.7) 


6.3 


(0.5) 


4.3 


(0.5) 


89.4 


(0.6) 


Po land 


7.2 


(0.6) 


2.0 


(0.4) 


90.8 


(0.7) 


11.1 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.3) 


88.1 (0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


11.4 


(0.8) 


4.1 


(0.5) 


84.5 


(0.9) 


11.3 


(0.8) 


3.5 


(0.5) 


85.3 


(0.9) 


Spain 


16.0 


(1.0) 


2.5 


(0.4) 


81.5 


(1.1) 


13.1 


(0.8) 


3.3 


(0.5) 


83.6 


(1.0) 


Sweden 


5.6 


(0.5) 


4.5 


(0.6) 


89.9 


(0.8) 


5.7 


(0.6) 


4.1 


(0.5) 


90.2 


(0.8) 


United States 


8.6 


(0.8) 


3.3 


(0.6) 


88.0 


(1.0) 


9.4 


(0.8) 


2.3 


(0.4) 


88.3 


(0.8) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


7.9 


(0.6) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


88.7 


(0.8) 


6.5 


(0.5) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


89.7 


(0.7) 


England (UK) 


7.3 


(0.7) 


7.2 


(0.7) 


85.4 


(0.9) 


6.5 


(0.7) 


7.9 


(0.8) 


85.6 


(1.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


6.2 


(0.8) 


2.4 


(0.5) 


91.4 


(1.0) 


9.1 (1 .0) 


3.2 


(0.7) 


87.7 


(1.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.9 


(0.8) 


7.2 


(0.7) 


84.9 


(0.9) 


6.8 


(0.8) 


7.9 


(0.8) 


85.3 


(1.0) 




9.7 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


86.8 


(0.2) 


9.4 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.1) 


87.0 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


8.7 


(0.8) 


6.8 


(0.8) 


84.6 


(1.0) 


6.0 


(0.6) 


4.3 


(0.6) 


89.7 


(0.8) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Qualification mismatch is definecl relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898408 
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Table A4.27 (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Mean literacy score, adjusted for years of education, gender, age and foreign-born status, 
by qualification-mismatch status 



Adjusted literacy score 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Qualification mismatch is definecl relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÊm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898427 




OECD 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 




























Australia 


1 73 6 




1 89 2 


\ 1 ol 


1 80 3 




Austria 


2116 


(1 4) 


231 5 


(1 6) 


215 4 


[U.ö] 


Canada 


1 84.1 


(0.9) 


1 99 9 


(1 -5) 


1 94.7 


(0.7) 


Czech Republic 


206 8 




228 2 


n oi 


217 4 


n 1 1 
u - 1 1 


Denmark 


214.8 


(1.4) 


232.8 


(1.7) 


218.5 


(0.7) 


Estonia 


223.2 


(10) 


232.1 


(1 .6) 


229.1 


(0.7) 


Finland 


255.8 


(1.7) 


260.9 


(2.0) 


254.8 


(0.7) 


Germany 


201.4 


(1.4) 


213.4 


(2.2) 


202.5 


(1.0) 


Ireland 


181.7 


(1.6) 


189.8 


(2.1) 


187.6 




Italy 




(2.2) 




(2.0) 




m tl 


Japan 




(0.9) 


241 3 


(2.6) 


239 6 


(0.7) 


Korea 


230.S 


(1.2) 


243.7 


(2.2) 


241.9 


(0.6) 


Netherlands 


221.9 


(1.8) 


235.9 


(1.5) 


223.9 


(0.7) 


Norway 


201.2 


(1.3) 


213.1 


(1.5) 


207.6 


(0.7) 


Poland 


184.7 


(1.6) 


199.8 


(2.5) 


194.6 


(0.8) 


Slovak Republic 


227.3 


(1-7) 


236.7 


(3.1) 


231.9 


(0.8) 


Spain 


209.4 


(1.6) 


216.3 


(2.6) 


213.5 


(0.9) 


Sweden 


220.9 


(1 .6) 


230.8 


(1.4) 


223.2 


(0.9) 


United States 


168.7 


(2.0) 


179.5 


(3.3) 


174.1 


(1.0) 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


192.5 


(1.7) 


217.4 


(1.8) 


204.2 


(0.7) 


England (UK) 


193.2 


(1.9) 


203.1 


(3.0) 


199.6 


(1.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


197.9 


(1.6) 


209.1 


(2.6) 


201.9 


(1.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


193.4 


(1.9) 


203.3 


(2.9) 


199.7 


(1.2) 


Average 


206.7 


(0.3) 


219.5 


(0.5) 


212.4 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


205.6 


(2.0) 


207.5 


(2.3) 


211.2 


(0.9) 
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Likelihood of over-qualif ication, by socio-demographic and job characteristics 

Table A4.28 Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 



OECD 


Dependent variable: Over-qualified 


Gender and marital status 


Immigrant status 


Singl 


e? men 


reference) 


Married women 


Native born (reference) 


Foreign born 


Odds ratio p-value n 










National entities 












Australia 


1 .0 


a 


267 


0.6 


0.014 


892 


1 .0 


a 


1 683 


1 .2 


0.097 


719 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


164 


0.8 


0.414 


717 


1.0 


a 


1 677 


2.4 


0.000 


243 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


981 


0.6 


0.000 


3 957 


1.0 


a 


7 856 


1.5 


0.000 


2 101 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


230 


3.2 


0.000 


622 


1.0 


a 


1 846 


1.4 


0.376 


54 


Denmark 


1 .0 




1 47 


0.5 


0.004 


1311 


1 .0 




2 389 


3.7 


0.000 


532 


Estonia 


1 .0 


a 


198 


0.9 


0.615 


1 308 


1 .0 


a 


2 632 


1 .4 


0.015 


358 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


73 


0.7 


0.233 


917 


1.0 


a 


1 958 


2.6 


0.000 


84 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


155 


0.8 


0.326 


940 


1.0 


a 


1 984 


2.0 


0.000 


220 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


176 


0.7 


0.041 


721 


1.0 


a 


1 376 


1.6 


0.004 


413 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


165 


0.5 


0.017 


306 


1.0 


a 


910 


4.7 


0.000 


114 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


344 


0.6 


0.002 


817 


1.0 


a 


2 526 


c 


c 


6 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


353 


1.1 


0.535 


549 


1.0 


a 


2 082 


c 


c 


22 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


110 


0.4 


0.003 


780 


1.0 


a 


1 627 


2.0 


0.001 


138 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


125 


1.0 


0.995 


899 


1.0 


a 


1 858 


2.5 


0.000 


280 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


781 


0.7 


0.201 


750 


1.0 


a 


2 870 


c 


c 


2 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


331 


1.1 


0.652 


791 


1.0 


a 


2 168 


1.4 


0.426 


41 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


153 


1.2 


0.549 


511 


1.0 


a 


1 147 


2.2 


0.004 


152 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


111 


0.5 


0.005 


756 


1.0 


a 


1 409 


2.3 


0.000 


234 




United States 


1.0 


a 


169 


0.8 


0.371 


545 


1.0 


a 


708 


1.1 


0.542 


97 




























































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


208 


0.8 


0.282 


854 


1.0 


a 


1 890 


3.2 


0.000 


126 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


167 


0.7 


0.047 


667 


1.0 


a 


1 495 


1.6 


0.013 


236 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


114 


0.6 


0.055 


482 




a 


1 106 


1.4 


■BI 


107 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


281 


0.7 


0.041 


1 149 


1.0 


a 


2 601 


1.6 


0.011 


343 


Partners 


























Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


110 


1.1 


0.758 


647 


1.0 


a 


1 319 


1.8 


0.002 


213 



Table A4.28 



[Part 2/4] 

Likelihood of over-qualif ication, by socio-demographic and job characteristics 

Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 



Dependent variable: Over-qualified 
Establishment size 



OECD 


Small (1-10 employees) (reference) 


Large (1 000+ employees) 








National entities 








Australia 


1.0 


a 


544 


0.4 


0.000 


218 




Austria 


1.0 


a 


465 


0.7 


0.304 


153 




Canada 




a 


2 117 


0.6 


0.001 


893 




Czecb Republic 


1.0 


a 


569 


0.9 


0.687 


80 




Denmark 


■m 


a 


492 


0.4 


0.004 


271 




Estonia 


1.0 


a 


867 


0.5 


0.008 


98 




Finland 


1.0 


a 


499 


0.4 


0.018 


91 




Germany 


1.0 


a 


482 


0.9 


0.696 


251 




Ireland 


1.0 


a 


418 


0.5 


0.026 


146 




Italy 


1.0 


a 


338 


0.4 


0.078 


90 




Japan 


1.0 


a 


589 


0.3 


0.000 


192 




Korea 


1.0 


a 


671 


0.3 


0.000 


201 




Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


298 


0.5 


0.032 


169 




Norway 


1.0 


a 


373 


0.5 


0.009 


274 




Poland 


1.0 


a 


749 


0.7 


0.301 


194 




Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


515 


1.1 


0.787 


156 




Spain 


1.0 


a 


393 


0.8 


0.647 


76 




Sweden 


1.0 


a 


322 


0.4 


0.004 


156 






United States 


1.0 


a 


166 


0.4 


0.002 


40 
























Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


372 


0.5 


0.009 


176 




England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


304 


0.3 


0.000 


258 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


221 


0.5 


0.024 


163 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


525 


0.3 


0.000 


421 




Partners 
















Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


588 


1.0 


0.984 


41 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Over-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to gel the job, as reported by the respondents. Results are adjusted for years of education, age, gender 

and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, hours worked and contract type. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink msf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898446 
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Likelïhood of over-qualification, by socio-demographic and job characteristics 

Table A4.28 Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 





Dependent variable: Over-qualified 




Age 




1 6-24 year-olds 


25-44 year-olds (reference) 


45-54 year-olds 


55-64 year-olds 


OECD 










■ National entities 










Australia 


1.6 


0.067 


253 


1 .0 


a 


1 352 


1 .0 


0.697 


470 


1.0 


0.906 


327 


Austria 


1.3 


0.170 


209 


1.0 


a 


1 029 


1.2 


0.107 


521 


0.9 


0.715 


161 


Canada 


1.3 


0.052 


062 


1.0 


a 


4 844 


1.2 


0.046 


2 638 


1.0 


0.935 


413 


Czech Republic 


1.1 


0.862 


175 


1.0 


a 


1 103 


0.9 


0.634 


375 


0.8 


0.430 


247 




2.7 


0.000 


115 


1 .0 




1 241 


1 .2 


320 


751 


1 .2 


1 46 


814 


Estonia 


1.0 


0.835 


202 


1.0 


a 


1 460 


1.3 


0.006 


804 


1.1 


0.490 


524 


Finland 


0.9 


0.522 


125 


1.0 


a 


1 013 


0.9 


0.289 


548 


0.6 


0.007 


356 


Germany 


0.7 


0.271 


143 


1.0 


a 


1 051 


1.0 


0.998 


693 


1.0 


0.909 


317 


Ireland 


1.2 


0.327 


140 


1.0 


a 


1 209 


0.6 


0.002 


314 


0.9 


0.507 


126 


Italy 


0.9 


0.702 


50 


1.0 


a 


625 


0.7 


0.160 


252 


0.6 


0.121 


97 


Japan 


1.1 0.490 189 


1.0 


a 


1 269 


1.0 


0.718 


613 


1.1 


0.543 


461 


Korea 


1.1 


0.615 


176 


1.0 


a 


1 294 


1.8 


0.000 


486 


2.8 


0.000 


148 


Netherlands 


1.1 


0.725 


157 


1.0 


a 


900 




0.679 


466 


1.2 


0.509 


242 


Norway 


2.3 


0.000 


153 


1.0 


a 


1 125 


0.9 


0.587 


544 


1.0 


0.964 


316 


Poland 


1.0 


0.798 


905 


1.0 


a 


1 467 


0.7 


0.042 


345 


0.6 


0.045 


155 


Slovak Republic 


1.1 


0.673 


181 


1.0 


a 


1 172 


1.0 


0.950 


573 


1.2 


0.347 


283 


Spain 


1.5 


0.275 


63 


1.0 


a 


819 


0.9 


0.634 


320 


0.8 


0.478 


97 


Sweden 


0.7 


0.345 


119 


1.0 


a 


808 


1.4 


0.053 


443 


1.1 


0.764 


273 


United States 


1.6 


0.056 


140 


1.0 


a 


400 


0.9 


0.485 


165 


1.1 


0.636 


100 






















































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


0.897 


185 


1.0 


a 


1 110 


0.9 


0.253 


545 


0.9 


0.733 


176 


England (UK) 


1.4 


0.107 


199 


1.0 


a 


968 


0.9 


0.343 


372 


1.0 


0.865 


192 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.8 


0.457 


133 


1.0 


a 


756 


0.8 


0.300 


229 


0.9 


0.807 


95 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.4 


0.109 


332 


1.0 


a 


1 724 


0.9 


0.334 


601 


1.0 


0.840 


287 


Partners 


























Cyprus' 


1.0 


0.880 


113 


1.0 


a 


975 


1.3 


0.147 


330 


0.8 


0.499 


114 



[Part 4/4] 

Likelihood of over-qualification, by socio-demographic and job characteristics 

Table A4.28 Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 













Dependent variable: Over-qua 


lified 












Hours worked 


Contract type 




Part time (reference) 


Full time 


Indefinite (reference) 


Fixed term 


CD 


















































National entities 










Australia 


1.0 


a 


699 


0.4 


0.000 


1 703 


1.0 


a 


1 690 


0.5 


0.001 


311 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


455 


0.5 


0.000 


1 465 


1.0 


a 


1 725 


1.2 


0.353 


135 


Canada 


1.0 


a 1 


712 


0.5 


0.000 


8 245 


1.0 


a 


7 671 


1.0 


0.806 


882 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


150 


0.5 


0.066 


1 750 


1.0 


a 


1 546 


1.3 


0.112 


334 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


509 


0.6 


0.000 


2 412 


1.0 


a 


2 628 


1.1 


0.566 


247 


Estonia 


1.0 


a 


237 


0.8 


0.241 


2 753 


1.0 


a 


2 642 


1.1 


0.619 


300 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


200 


0.5 


0.000 


1 842 


1.0 


a 


1 770 


1.5 


0.016 


252 


Germany 


1.0 


a 


639 


0.5 


0.000 


1 565 


1.0 


a 


1 903 


1.8 


0.003 


232 


Ireland 


1.0 


a 


426 


0.6 


0.005 


1 363 


1.0 


a 


1 297 


1.1 


0.461 


280 


Italy 


1.0 


a 


176 


0.6 


0.025 


848 


1.0 


a 


866 


1.6 


0.026 


132 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


683 


0.5 


0.000 


1 849 


1.0 


a 


2 003 


0.8 


0.080 


472 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


287 


0.7 


0.049 


1 817 


1.0 


a 


1 173 


1.1 


0.563 


391 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


767 


0.6 


0.002 


998 


1.0 


a 


1 462 


2.0 


0.001 


265 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


367 


0.7 


0.013 


1 771 


1.0 


a 


1 934 


1.6 


0.015 


170 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


254 


0.7 


0.141 


2 618 


1.0 


a 


1 608 


1.1 


0.451 


1 169 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


116 


1.0 


0.860 


2 093 


1.0 


a 


1 827 


1.6 


0.002 


288 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


202 


0.7 


0.189 


1 097 


1.0 


a 


1 070 


1.3 


0.175 


191 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


355 


0.7 


0.021 


1 288 


1.0 


a 


1 448 


2.2 


0.005 


144 


United States 


1.0 


a 


126 


0.7 


0.042 


679 




a 


256 


0.9 


0.761 


100 




























Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


525 


0.8 


0.119 


1 491 


1.0 


a 


1 877 


1.5 


0.096 


106 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


470 


0.6 


0.000 


1 261 


1.0 


a 


1 452 


0.9 


0.585 


179 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


337 


0.6 


0.005 


876 


1.0 


a 


958 


1.0 


0.992 


153 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


807 


0.6 


0.000 


2 137 


1.0 


a 


2 410 


0.9 


0.568 


332 


tners 


























Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


124 


0.9 


0.576 


1 408 


1.0 


a 


1 179 


0.8 


0.632 


99 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Over-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. Results are adjusted for years of education, age, gender 

and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, hours worked and contract type. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898446 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/2] 

Likelihood of under-qualification and over-skilling, by age group 

Table A4.29 Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 



Dependent variable: Under-qualified 

Age 







1 6-24 year-olds 




25-44 year 


olds 


(reference) 


45-54 year-olds 


55 


64 year-olds 




OECD 


mm 
















■ National entities 










Australia 


0.6 


0.197 


128 


1.00 


a 


1 040 


2.3 


0.000 


401 


2.1 


0.000 


252 


Austria 


0.5 


0.012 


161 


1.00 


a 


896 


1.6 


0.007 


474 


1.2 


0.512 


155 


Canada 


0.5 


0.002 


635 


1 .00 


a 


3 913 




0.017 


2 322 


1 .5 


0.01 1 


219 


Czech Republic 


0.7 


0.538 


139 


1.00 


a 


894 


1.7 


0.042 


323 


3.1 


0.003 


222 


Denmark 


1.1 


0.872 


55 


1.00 


a 


1 053 


1.2 


0.164 


649 


1.2 


0.303 


731 


Estonia 


























Finland 


0.4 


0.032 


97 


1.00 


a 


893 


1.6 


0.017 


527 


2.0 


0.002 


352 


Germany 


0.6 


0.175 


108 


1.00 


a 


850 


1.5 


0.102 


583 


1.4 


0.174 


268 


Ireland 


0.2 


0.002 


66 


1.00 


a 


918 


1.7 


0.003 


293 


2.3 


0.001 


117 


Italy 


0.5 


0.434 


36 


1.00 


a 


525 


1.5 


0.044 


265 


2.2 


0.003 


122 


Japan 


1.1 


0.884 


118 


1.00 


a 


858 


1.3 


0.323 


423 


1.3 


0.195 


311 


Korea 


1.1 


0.817 


145 


1.00 


a 


1 081 


1.0 


0.886 


363 


1.0 


0.966 


104 


Netherlands 


0.7 


0.223 


124 


1.00 


a 


844 


1.3 


0.057 


470 


1.6 


0.007 


251 


Norway 


0.3 


0.002 


71 


1.00 


a 


983 


2.1 


0.000 


528 


2.4 


0.000 


314 


Poland 


1.2 


0.393 


758 


1.00 


a 


1 218 


1.4 


0.194 


336 


2.1 


0.012 


165 


Slovak Republic 


0.7 


0.650 


143 


1.00 


a 


960 


1.1 


0.714 


494 


1.7 


0.139 


238 


Spain 


c 


c 


27 


1.00 


a 


564 


1.1 


0.757 


238 


3.2 


0.000 


91 


Sweden 


0.2 


0.000 


91 


1.00 


a 


747 


1.7 


0.001 


456 


2.7 


0.000 


309 


United States 


0.7 


0.360 


121 


1.00 


a 


633 


1.5 


0.023 


317 


2.0 


0.011 


198 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.4 


0.010 


142 


1.00 


a 


998 


1.6 


0.002 


537 


2.5 


0.000 


179 


England (UK) 


1.0 


0.974 


103 


1.00 


a 


664 


1.5 


0.146 


283 


2.1 


0.011 


134 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.5 


0.144 


87 


1.00 


a 


586 


1.7 


0.022 


193 


2.3 


0.016 


84 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


0.995 


190 


1.00 


a 


1 250 


1.5 


0.131 


476 


2.1 


0.008 


218 


Partnets 


























Cyprus' 


0.5 


0.334 


87 


1.00 


a 


894 


1.3 


0.212 


316 


1.3 


0.229 


121 



[Part 2/2] 

Likelihood of under-qualification and over-skilling, by age group 

Table A4.29 Odds ratios from logit regression, relative to being well-matched 



OECD 


Dependent variable: Over-skilled 


Age 


16-24 year-olds 


25-44 year 


olds (reference) 


45-54 year-olds 


55-64 year-olds 


Odds ratio 


p-value 










1 National entities 










Australia 


1.1 


0.711 


231 


1.00 


a 


1 293 


0.6 


0.039 


472 


0.4 


0.002 


313 


Austria 


1.3 


0.195 


212 


1.00 


a 


1 039 


0.7 


0.025 


555 


0.3 


0.000 


170 


Canada 


1.6 


0.01 5 


985 


1.00 


a 


4 728 


0.7 


0.079 


2 691 


0.6 


0.023 


516 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


0.977 


169 


1.00 


a 


1 042 


0.6 


0.037 


384 


0.4 


0.027 


250 


Denmark 


1.4 


0.355 


103 


1.00 


a 


1 128 


0.4 


0.001 


696 


Hfl 


0.000 


771 


Estonia 


1.4 


0.195 


212 


1.00 


a 


1 399 


0.9 


0.434 


739 


0.4 


0.001 


505 


Finland 


1.3 


0.567 


124 


1.00 


a 


993 


0.4 


0.003 


543 


0.1 


0.000 


349 


Germany 


1.1 


0.711 


131 


1.00 


a 


1 011 


0.5 


0.000 


687 


0.3 


0.000 


334 


Ireland 


1.6 


0.083 


133 


1.00 


a 


1 228 


0.5 


0.002 


336 


0.6 


0.065 


134 


Italy 


1.5 


0.349 


51 


1.00 


a 


653 


0.5 


0.002 


301 


0.5 


0.068 


123 


Japan 


1.3 


0.418 


184 


1.00 


a 


1 256 


0.7 


0.017 


615 


0.3 


0.000 


447 


Korea 


2.2 


0.001 


179 


1.00 


a 


1 316 


0.6 


0.028 


482 


0.4 


0.016 


159 


Netherlands 


1.8 


0.150 


149 


1.00 


a 


926 


0.5 


0.017 


493 


0.3 


0.002 


264 


Norway 


0.6 


0.120 


121 


1.00 


a 


934 


0.5 


0.000 


456 


0.1 


0.000 


257 


Poland 


1.8 0.027 868 


1.00 


a 


1 340 


0.4 


0.028 


331 


1.5 


0.242 


158 


Slovak Republic 


0.7 


0.245 


174 


1.00 


a 


1 123 


0.5 


0.000 


541 


0.3 


0.000 


270 


Spain 


1.3 


0.366 


57 


1.00 


a 


797 


0.7 


0.061 


328 


0.4 


0.002 


106 


Sweden 


1.3 


0.542 


108 


1.00 


a 


785 


0.4 


0.005 


482 


0.1 


0.000 


307 


United States 


1.8 0.139 148 


1.00 


a 


711 


0.7 


0.213 


344 


0.7 


0.250 


220 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.6 


0.090 


182 


1.00 


a 


1 126 


0.5 


0.000 


567 


0.0 


0.796 


189 


England (UK) 


0.5 


0.068 


192 


1.00 


a 


912 


0.7 


0.255 


352 


0.5 


0.041 


171 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


0.01 5 


120 


1.00 


a 


737 


0.3 


0.085 


223 


0.7 


0.552 


97 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.5 


0.020 


311 


1.00 


a 


1 622 


0.7 


0.127 


558 


0.4 


0.009 


257 


Partners 


























Cyprus' 


1.4 


0.356 


106 


1.00 


a 


920 


1.2 


0.539 


347 


0.4 


0.024 


123 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Overskilling in literacy. Under-qualification is defined relative to the qualification needed to gel the job, as reported by the respondents. Results are adjusted for years of 

education, age, gender and marital status, foreign-born status, establishment size, hours worked and contract type. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932898465 
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Table A4.30 



[Part 1/2] 

Mean use of information-processing skills, adjusted for literacy and numeracy proficiency, 
by qualification-mismatch status 



Reading at work 



Writing at work 





Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 


CD 






















National entities 




















Australia 


0.5 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Austria 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Finland 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


I re land 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


Italy 


-1.3 


(0.1) 


-0.9 


(0.1) 


-1.1 (0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


Japan 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Korea 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


0.8 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


1.1 (0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


Poland 


-0.9 


(0.1) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Spain 


-0.8 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.0) 








































Sub-national entities 






































Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.8 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Average 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 



Numeracy at work 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 



0.5 (0.1) | 0.9 (0.1) | 0.9 (0.0) | 0.6 (0.)) | 0.6 (0.1) | 0.7 (0.0) | 0.8 (0.1) | 0.9 (0.1) | 1.0 (0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Mean use of information-processing skills, adjusted for literacy and numeracy proficiency, 
Table A4.30 by qualification-mismatch status 



OECD 






J roblem 


solving at work 




ICT at work 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 


Over-qualified 


Under-qualified 


Well-matched 




Mean 




Mean 








Mean 


S.E. 




National entities 
















Australia 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Austria 


-1.3 


(0.0) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


-0.9 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


Canada 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


-1.3 (0.1) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


-1.1 (0.0) 


-0.5 


■Cl) 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


Finland 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Germany 


-1.4 


(0.0) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.8 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Italy 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Japan 


-1.0 


(0.0) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


Korea 


-1.0 


(0.0) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


-1.6 


(0.1) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-1.0 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Norway 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Po land 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.1 




-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


-1.5 


(0.1) 


-1.0 


(0.1) 


-1.1 (0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Spain 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


^■fO.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 
































Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


-1.4 


(0.1) 


-0.6 


^■(0.1) 


-0.9 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


-0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.)) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Average 


-0.8 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results from OLS regressions including literacy and numeracy proficiency scores as controls. Qualification mismatch is defined relative to the qualification needed to get 

the job, as reported by the respondents. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898484 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/2] 

Mean use of information-processing ski lis, adjusted for literacy and numeracy proficiency, 
Table A4.31 by skills-mismatch status 





Reading at work 


Writing at work 


Numeracy at work 




Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


OECD 








































Australia 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1 .0 


(0.1) 


1 .3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


Austria 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


0.3' 


(0.3) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.5' 


(0.4) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.3' 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


0.3 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Czech Republic 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.2) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Finland 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Germany 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.4' 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


Italy 


-1.2 


(0.1) 


-0.6 


(0.2) 


-1.1 (0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.2) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.2) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


Japan 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Korea 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


0.8 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


Poland 


-1.0 


(0.1) 


-0.5 


(0.2) 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Spain 


-0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.2) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


0.7 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.0) 








































1 Sub-national entities 






































Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.2) 


-0.5 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.5 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


Average 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.6 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


1.1 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Mean use of information-processing ski lis, adjusted for literacy and numeracy proficiency, 
Table A4.31 by skills-mismatch status 









'roblem 


solving at work 




ICT at work 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


Over-skilled 


Under-skilled 


Well-matched 


OECD 








Mean 




Mean 








1 National entities 














Australia 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Austria 


-1.2 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.2) 


-0.9 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.6* 


(0.2) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


Canada 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 




0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


-1.0 


(0.1) 


-0.7 


(0.2) 


-0.7 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.9' 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


-1.0 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


Finland 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 




-0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Germany 


-1.4 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.2) 


-0.9 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.7' 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Italy 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.2) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.4' 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Japan 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


-0.8 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.2) 


-0.6 


(0.0) 


-0.8 


(0.1) 


-0.1' 


(0.3) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


-1.6 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


^■(0.2) 


-1.0 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Norway 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.2) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.6' 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


-1.2 


(0.1) 


-0.8 


(0.2) 


-1.2 


(0.0) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


Spain 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.2) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.4' 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.1 


(0.1) 


-0.2 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.0) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


-1.2 


(0.1) 


-0.6 


^■(0.1) 


-0.9 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.7 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.2) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.2 


(0.1) 


0.3' 


(0.3) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.6 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


-0.3 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.0) 




-0.7 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


-0.4 


(0.0) 


-0.1 


(0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1, 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.0) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Literacy mismatch. Results from OLS regressions including literacy and numeracy proficiency scores as controls. 

t Cell corresponds to less than 30 observations. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898503 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



Table A4.32a 



[Part 1/1] 

Effect of qualification and numeracy mismatch on wages 

OLS regression coefficients 




Dependent variable: Log wages 





Qualification mismatch 


Numeracy mismatch 




Over-qualified 
(Reference: well-matched) 


Under-qualified 
(Reference: well-matched) 


Over-skilled 
(Reference: well-matched) 


Under-skilled 
(Reference: well-matched) 


OECD 




















Australia 


-0.12 


0.000 


0.06 


0.016 


-0.03 


0.410 


-0.01 


0.835 


Austria 


-0.06 


0.038 


0.07 


0.019 


-0.02 


0.152 


0.02 


0.314 


Canada 


-0.17 


0.000 


-0.02 


0.324 


0.00 


0.989 


0.04 


0.330 


Czech Republic 


-0.02 


0.611 


0.06 


0.207 


-0.06 


0.104 


0.28 


0.035 


Denmark 


-0.12 


0.000 


0.09 


0.000 


-0.01 


0.658 


0.03 


0.451 


Estonia 


-0.18 


0.000 


0.11 


0.002 


0.03 


0.630 


-0.02 


0.841 


Finland 


-0.07 


0.001 


0.11 


0.000 


-0.08 


0.004 


0.02 


0.502 


Germany 


-0.09 


0.005 


0.09 


008 


-0.03 


256 


17 


021 


Ireland 


-0.17 


0.000 


0.08 


0.037 


-0.05 


0.103 


-0.15 


0.062 


Italy 


-0.09 


0.077 


0.08 


0.049 


-0.06 


0.026 


0.15 


0.086 


Japan 


-0.15 


0.000 


0.06 


0.157 


-0.03 


0.605 


0.07 


0.515 


Korea 


-0.18 


0.000 


0.01 


0.919 


0.00 


0.943 


-0.05 


0.754 


Netherlands 


-0.12 


0.000 


0.06 


0.009 


-0.06 


0.168 


-0.06 


0.148 


Norway 


-0.12 


0.000 


0.05 


0.014 


0.01 


0.539 


0.07 


0.254 


Po land 


-0.21 


0.000 


0.16 


0.002 


-0.10 


0.021 


0.07 


0.389 


Slovak Republic 


-0.03 


0.551 


0.05 


0.424 


0.02 


0.562 


0.06 


0.737 


Spain 


-0.16 


0.000 


0.03 


0.701 


-0.08 


0.015 


0.36 


0.010 


Sweden 


-0.08 


0.000 


0.01 


0.705 


-0.01 


0.969 


0.03 


0.796 


United States 


-0.18 


0.000 


0.12 


0.053 


-0.12 


0.052 


-0.06 


0.420 




















1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.10 


0.000 


0.00 


0.862 


-0.06 


0.062 


0.04 


0.669 


England (UK) 


-0.16 


0.000 


0.03 


0.533 


-0.02 


0.781 


0.11 


0.059 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.16 


0.000 


-0.01 


0.857 


-0.04 


0.335 


0.02 


0.784 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.16 


0.000 


0.02 


0.561 


-0.03 


0.471 


0.11 


0.046 


Partners 


















Cyprus 1 


-0.18 


0.000 


-0.03 


0.597 


-0.08 


0.108 


0.12 


0.031 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. Log hourly wages, including bonuses, in purchasing-power-parity-adjusted USD. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate 

the 1st and 99th percentiles. Qualification mismatch is defined relative to the qualification needed to get the job, as reported by the respondents. Results are adjusted for 

years of education, age group, gender, marital status, working experience, tenure, foreign-born status, establishment size, contract type, hours worked, public sector dummy, 

proficiency in numeracy and use of skills at work. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898522 
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[Part 1/1] 

Effect of numeracy mismatch on wages 

Dl $ rpnrpssinn rnpffiripnt*; 



trreoc ot numeracy mism 

Table A4.32b OLS regression coefficients 



Dependent variable: Log wages 
Numeracy mismatch 



OECD 


Over-skilled (Reference: well 


matched) 


Under-skilled (Reference: well 


matched) 










National entities 








Australia 


-0.04 


0.249 


0.02 


0.817 


Austria 










Canada 


-0.02 


0.600 


0.07 


0.140 


Czech Republic 


-0.07 


0.080 


0.27 


0.039 


Denmark 


-0.01 


0.543 


0.03 


0.350 


Estonia 


0.04 


0.488 


0.00 


0.863 


Finland 


-0.09 


0.002 


0.03 


0.419 


Germany 


-0.05 


0.095 


0.16 


0.039 


Ireland 


-0.07 


0.024 


-0.12 


0.117 


Italy 


-0.06 


0.028 


0.1 7 


0.059 


Japan 


-0.03 


0.499 


0.09 


0.404 


Korea 


-0.02 


0.738 


-0.03 


0.862 


Netherlands 


-0.07 


0.083 


-0.05 


0.203 


Norway 


0.00 


0.548 


0.07 


0.274 


Poland 


-0.10 


0.015 


-0.10 


0.666 


Slovak Republic 


0.02 


0.580 


0.06 


0.757 


Spain 


-0.10 


0.004 


0.39 


0.007 


Sweden 


-0.02 


0.785 


0.02 


0.821 




United States 


-0.14 


0.016 


0.00 


0.889 
















Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.06 


0.036 


0.04 


0.642 


England (UK) 


-0.01 


0.882 


0.13 


0.032 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-0.07 


0.098 


0.06 


0.451 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-0.04 


0.294 


0.13 


0.022 


Partners 










Cyprus 1 


-0.11 


0.063 


0.13 


0.026 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. Log hourly wages, including bonuses, in purchasing-power-parity-adjusted USD. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate 

the 1st and 99th percentiles. Results are adjusted tor years of education, age group, gender, marital status, working experience, tenure, foreign-born status, establishment size, 

contract type, hours worked, public sector dummy, proficiency in numeracy and use of ski t Es at work. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898541 
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Table A4.32c 



[Part 1/1] 

Effect of qualification mismatch on wages 

OLS regression coefficients 



National entities 



Australia 

Austria 

Canada 

Czech Republic 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Germany 

I rel and 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Slovak Republic 
Spain 
Sweden 
United States 



Flanders (Belgium) 
England (UK) 
Northern Ireland (UK) 
England/N. Ireland (UK) 



Dependent variable: Log wages 
Qualification mismatch 



Over-qualified (Reference: well-matched) 



-0.13 
-0.06 
-0.17 
-0.01 
-0.12 
-0.19 
-0.08 
-0.09 
-0.19 
-0.09 
-0.16 
-0.17 
-0.11 
-0.12 
-0.19 
-0.05 
-0.18 
-0.07 
-0.16 

-0.12 
-0.16 
-0.18 
-0.16 



0.000 
0.031 
0.000 
0.854 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.003 
0.000 
0.080 
0.000 
0.001 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.317 
0.000 
0.001 
0.000 

0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 



Under-qualified (Reference: well-matched) 



0.05 
0.08 
-0.02 
0.08 
0.08 
0.1 1 
0.11 
0.1 1 
0.07 
0.08 
0.05 
0.01 
0.05 
0.05 
0.12 
0.07 
0.03 
0.02 
0.11 

0.01 
0.03 
-0.01 
0.02 



0.041 
0.005 
0.455 
0.069 
0.000 
0.002 
0.000 
0.001 
0.040 
0.031 
0.184 
0.829 
0.017 
0.020 
0.020 
0.243 
0.716 
0.462 
0.059 

0.676 
0.478 
0.838 
0.499 




Cyprus 1 



-0.20 



0.000 



-0.01 



0.846 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The sample includes only employees. Log hourly wages, including bonuses, in purchasing-power-parity-adjusted USD. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate 

the 1 st and 99th percentiles. Qualification mismatch is defined relative to the qualification needecl to get the job, as reported by the respondents. Results are adjusted for years of 

education, age group, gender, marital status, working experience, tenure, foreign-born status, establishment size, contract type, hours worked, public sector dummy, proficiency 

in numeracy and use of skills at work. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898560 
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[Part 1/2] 

Difference in literacy scores between contrast categories, by socio-demographic characteristics 
Table A5.1 (L) and practice-oriented factors (adjusted) 





Age 


Gender 


Immigrant and 
language background 


Educational attainment 


Parents' educational 
attainment 


Participation in adult 
education and training 




Difference 
between youngest 
and oldest adults 


Difference between 
men and women 


Difference between 
native born/ 
native language 
and foreign born/ 
foreign language 


Difference between 
adults with tertiary 
and lower tban 
upper secondary 


Difference between 
adults with at least one 
parent who attained 
tertiary and neither 
parent who attained 
upper secondary 


Difference between 
adults who participated 

in adult education 
and those who did not 


OECD 
























WEM 






















































National entities 




























Australia 


-7.9 


0.036 


2.7 


0.029 


34.7 


0.000 


24.5 


0.000 


10.1 


0.000 


6.7 


0.000 


Austria 


11.7 


0.000 


-0.9 


0.587 


29.4 


0.000 


28.6 


0.000 


12.2 


0.000 


4.8 


0.011 


Canada 


-5.7 


0.038 


2.6 


0.001 


31.4 


0.000 


36.0 


0.000 


10.9 


0.000 


6.8 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


-1.1 0.767 


0.4 


0.664 


4.9 


0.100 


33.9 


0.000 


12.9 


0.002 


3.6 


0.059 


Denmark 


12.0 


0.000 


-0.5 


0.975 


39.9 


0.000 


26.4 


0.000 


13.2 


0.000 


4.8 


0.000 


Estonia 


6.0 


0.001 


0.0 


0.901 


14 9 


000 


25 1 


000 


7 4 


000 


4.3 


0.000 


Finland 


26.0 


0.000 


-1.7 


0.098 


48.6 


0.000 


26.7 


0.000 


15.4 


0.000 


3.8 


0.014 


Germany 


10.7 


0.002 


-0.7 


0.529 


25.3 


0.000 


31.2 


0.000 


13.4 


0.000 


7.2 


0.000 


Ireland 


-0.8 


0.588 


4.1 


0.003 


29.6 


0.000 


32.9 


0.000 


15.0 


0.000 


1 .9 0.264 


Italy 


-0.2 


0.277 


-3.5 


0.002 


24.9 


0.000 


21.4 


0.000 


12.5 


0.000 


5.2 


0.036 


Japan 


16.5 


0.000 


-0.4 


0.630 


c 


c 


30.0 


0.000 


8.3 


0.000 


2.8 


0.022 


Korea 


14.1 


0.000 


4.0 


0.000 


48.9 


0.000 


28.3 


0.000 


8.3 


0.000 


6.8 


0.000 


Netherlands 


14.1 


0.000 


1.0 


0.179 


35.9 


0.000 


30.5 


0.000 


9.4 


0.000 


-0.8 


0.321 


Norway 


7.0 


0.042 


2.2 


0.042 


41.8 


0.000 


24.9 


0.000 


14.1 


0.000 


-0.7 


0.875 


Po land 


-0.1 


0.705 


-3.7 


0.001 


c 


c 


30.1 


0.000 


15.3 


0.000 


4.9 


0.002 


Slovak Republic 


-13.6 


0.000 


-1.5 


0.381 


-0.8 


0.422 


28.7 


0.000 


18.0 


0.000 


6.9 


0.000 


Spain 


9.1 


0.004 


3.0 


0.018 


31.0 


0.000 


28.2 


0.000 


11.9 


0.000 


4.1 


0.001 


Sweden 


9.8 


0.007 


0.9 


0.206 


51.7 


0.000 


32.0 


0.000 


10.2 


0.000 


1.8 


0.021 




United States 


-1.9 


0.437 


1.8 0.103 


26.9 


0.000 


34.8 


0.000 


21.2 


0.000 


2.0 


0.018 
































Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


11.8 0.000 


3.3 


0.005 


47.3 


0.000 


35.1 


0.000 


12.1 


0.000 


-0.6 


0.621 


England (UK) 


-10.2 


0.016 


1.1 0.465 


33.0 


0.000 


27.6 


0.000 


18.7 


0.000 


4.2 


0.029 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-1.3 


0.282 


3.3 


0.050 


30.8 


0.000 


31.3 


0.000 


14.9 


0.000 


2.8 


0.061 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-9.8 


0.013 


1.2 


0.417 


33.0 


0.000 


27.6 


0.000 


18.6 


0.000 


4.1 


0.024 


Average 


5.1 


0.000 


0.7 


0.044 


30.4 


0.000 


29.4 


0.000 


12.9 


0.000 


3.8 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


-5.9 


0.736 


-0.6 


0.598 


27.0 


0.000 


28.2 


0.000 


11.8 


0.000 


0.8 


0.007 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2), Table B5.3 in Annex [ 
StatLink mrgrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898579 
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Difference in literacy scores between contrast categories, by socio-demographic characteristics 
Table A5.1 (L) and practice-oriented factors (adjusted) 





Level of engagement 
in reading at work 


Level of engagement 
in numeracy-related 
practices at work 


Level of engagement 
in ICT-related 
practices at work 


Level of engagement 
in reading 
outside work 


Level of engagement 
in numeracy-related 
practices outside work 


Level of engagement 
in ICT-related practices 
outside work 




Difference between 
adults with highest 

engagement and 
lowest engagement 


Difference between 
adults with highest 

engagement and 
lowest engagement 


Difference between 
adults with highest 
engagement and 
no engagement 


Difference between 
adults with highest 

engagement and 
lowest engagement 


Difference between 
adults with highest 

engagement and 
lowest engagement 


Difference between 
adults with highest 
engagement and 
no engagement 


OECD 


Score dif. p-value 








































■SB 




National entities 
















Australia 


-3.5 


0.124 


-0.1 


0.661 


14.0 


0.000 


10.0 


0.000 


11.5 


0.000 


26.9 


0.000 


Austria 


-0.7 


0.360 


1.3 


0.804 


15.5 


0.000 


7.1 


0.000 


8.6 


0.000 


11.1 


0.000 


Canada 


-3.7 


0.015 


0.7 


0.888 


19.9 


0.000 


11.1 


0.000 


10.8 


0.000 


18.5 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


-4.0 


0.199 


0.9 


0.838 


10.0 


0.001 


6.3 


0.013 


13.5 


0.000 


9.9 


0.000 


Denmark 


-0.8 


0.558 


2.6 


0.190 


15.9 


0.000 


6.0 


0.000 


11.1 0.000 


24.7 


0.000 


Estonia 


-8.0 


0.000 


1.4 


0.880 


16.3 


0.000 


6.1 


0.000 


11.8 0.000 


6.7 


0.006 


Finland 


-6.0 


0.000 


1.5 


0.080 


18.8 0.000 


12.1 


0.000 


11.4 


0.000 


13.7 


0.000 


Germany 


-4.4 


0.044 


2.3 


0.073 


14.5 


0.000 


11.0 


0.000 


11.7 


0.000 


11.7 


0.000 


Ireland 


-0.5 


0.407 


0.3 


0.701 


10.0 


0.000 


8.3 


0.000 


9.0 


0.000 


11.8 


0.000 


Italy 


-0.9 


0.785 


5.5 


0.169 


12.9 


0.000 


3.1 


0.040 


11.4 


0.000 


7.5 


0.001 


Japan 


-6.5 


0.005 


4.1 


0.048 


10.4 


0.000 


4.5 


0.005 


7.6 


0.001 


9.4 


0.000 


Korea 


-0.7 


0.524 


1.2 


0.864 


5.7 


0.007 


4.2 


0.000 


6.4 


0.000 


14.2 


0.000 


Netherlands 


-2.6 


0.038 


0.5 


0.624 


22.8 


0.000 


5.6 


0.001 


9.0 


0.000 


23.9 


0.000 


Norway 


-5.7 


0.001 


2.4 


0.302 


25.0 


0.000 


12.0 


0.000 


10.8 


0.000 


9.2 


0.022 


Poland 


-1.3 


0.952 


2.7 


0.725 


9.6 


0.000 


1.1 0.274 


12.6 


0.000 


18.6 


0.000 


Stovak Republic 


-1.8 


0.529 


0.2 


0.423 


3.5 


0.183 


1.1 0.311 


11.2 


0.000 


6.5 


0.000 


Spain 


-1.3 


0.548 


4.5 


0.002 


9.0 


0.003 


3.7 


0.044 


8.3 


0.000 


20.4 


0.000 


Sweden 


-6.4 


0.000 


7.8 


0.000 


21.8 


0.000 


9.0 


0.000 


8.4 


0.000 


15.5 


0.000 




United States 


-6.8 


0.001 


0.9 


0.600 


20.1 


0.000 


0.7 


0.731 


10.5 


0.000 


25.3 


0.000 
































Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


-7.6 


0.000 


-0.3 


0.779 


25.7 


0.000 


3.9 


0.038 


8.6 


0.000 


18.8 


0.000 


England (UK) 


-3.2 


0.353 


1.7 


0.966 


20.7 


0.000 


6.9 


0.000 


6.4 


0.004 


21.1 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-1.6 


0.662 


0.1 


0.999 


18.5 


0.000 


8.4 


0.000 


7.7 


0.012 


4.5 


0.236 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-3.2 


0.345 


1.6 


0.972 


20.6 


0.000 


7.0 


0.000 


6.4 


0.003 


20.4 


0.000 


Average 


-3.6 


0.000 


2.0 


0.008 


15.3 


0.000 


6.4 


0.000 


10.0 


0.000 


15.5 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


-8.4 


0.000 


0.8 


0.000 


7.2 


0.000 


-0.9 


0.000 


1.2 


0.000 


5.4 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink Sg=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898579 
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[Part 1/2] 

Relationship between age and literacy proficiency 

Table A5.2 (L) OLS regression weights, foreign-born adults excluded 





Unadjusted 


Constant 


Age 




Linear 


Quadratic 


Cubic 


OECD 


















R 


■ National entities 












Australia 


-0.87 


(0.4) 


0.007 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.001 


-0.197 


(0.0) 


0.005 


0.1 1 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.036 


Austria 




(0.3) 






(0.0) 






(0.0) 






(0.0) 




0.096 


Canada 


-2.31 


(0.3) 


0.000 


021 


(0.0) 


000 


491 


(0.0) 


0000 


0.34 


(0.0) 


000 


0.044 


Czech Republic 


-1.59 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.16 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.429 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.33 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.054 


Denmark 


-2.28 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.21 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.484 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.32 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.096 


Estonia 


-0.71 


(0.3) 


0.067 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.002 


-0.261 


(0.0) 


0.001 


0.20 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.038 


Finland 


-2.26 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.24 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.548 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.35 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.187 


Germany 


-1.23 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.12 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.294 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.19 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.074 


Ireland 


-2.25 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.20 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.502 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.37 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.061 


Italy 


-0.28 


(0.4) 


0.699 


0.01 


(0.0) 


0.867 


-0.042 


(0.0) 


0.811 


0.01 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.078 


Japan 


-0.47 


(0.4) 


0.129 


0.07 


(0.0) 


0.006 


-0.107 


(0.0) 


0.126 


0.00 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.136 


Korea 


-0.66 


(0.3) 


0.002 


0.11 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.319 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.23 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.208 


Netherlands 


-1.63 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.417 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.26 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.120 


Norway 


-3.10 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.27 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.608 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.40 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.123 


Poland 


0.06 


(0.4) 


0.739 


0.02 


(0.0) 


0.184 


-0.084 


(0.0) 


0.070 


0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.062 


Slovak Republic 


-1.19 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.11 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.281 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.21 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.016 


Spain 


-1.41 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.227 


(0.0) 


0.001 


0.11 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.122 


Sweden 


-2.07 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.20 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.432 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.26 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.121 


United States 


-2.01 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.17 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.432 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.32 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.015 






























1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


-1.73 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.426 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.28 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.119 


England (UK) 


-3.21 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.27 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.648 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.48 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.034 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


-1.85 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.16 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.397 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.28 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.034 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-3.16 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.26 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.639 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.47 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.033 


Average 


-1.57 


(0.1) 


0.000 


0.15 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-1.290 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.24 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.088 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


-0.97 


(0.3) 


0.003 


0.07 


(0.0) 


0.011 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.050 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.017 



[Part 2/2] 

Relationship between age and literacy proficiency 

Table A5.2 (L) OLS regression weights, foreign-born adults excluded 





Adjusted for educational attainment and foreign language 










Age 








Constant 






Linear 






Quadratic 






Cubic 






OECD 






p-value 






p-value 


B 


S.E. 


p-value 


i 


S.E. 


p-value 


R 2 


1 National entities 












Australia 


1.17 


(0.4) 


0.005 


-0.07 


(0.0) 


0.052 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.043 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.200 


Austria 


0.12 


(0.3) 


0.110 


0.02 


(0.0) 


0.760 


-0.001 


(0.0) 


0.941 


0.04 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.215 


Canada 


1.07 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.06 


(0.0) 


0.012 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.050 


-0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.232 


Czech Republic 


0.77 


(0.4) 


0.008 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.173 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.565 


0.01 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.175 


Denmark 


0.84 


(0.3) 


0.002 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.083 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.180 


-0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.254 


Estonia 


1.75 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.011 


-0.08 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.160 


Finland 


0.03 


(0.4) 


0.758 


0.07 


(0.0) 


0.008 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.003 


0.12 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.303 


Germany 


2.01 


(0.5) 


0.000 


-0.11 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.003 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.238 


Ireland 


0.61 


(0.4) 


0.136 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.372 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.626 


-0.05 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.257 


Italy 


2.25 


(0.4) 


0.000 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.004 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.36 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.207 


Japan 


1.42 


(0.4) 


0.000 


-0.07 


(0.0) 


0.006 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.002 


-0.21 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.241 


Korea 


2.55 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.15 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.003 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.19 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.323 


Netherlands 


1.12 


(0.3) 


0.002 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.387 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.453 


-0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.309 


Norway 


-0.90 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.14 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.258 


Poland 


3.58 


(0.4) 


0.000 


-0.27 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.006 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.46 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.219 


Slovak Republic 


1.55 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.001 


-0.14 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.164 


Spain 


0.82 


(0.3) 


0.005 


-0.06 


(0.0) 


0.022 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.032 


-0.14 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.319 


Sweden 


0.47 


(0.4) 


0.366 


0.00 


(0.0) 


0.640 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.795 


-0.05 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.270 


United States 


1.63 


(0.4) 


0.000 


-0.12 


(0.0) 


0.002 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.008 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.239 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.91 


(0.3) 


0.001 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.099 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.406 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.317 


England (UK) 


-1.78 


(0.5) 


0.000 


0.15 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.004 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.27 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.214 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.14 


(0.5) 


0.791 


0.00 


(0.0) 


0.982 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.934 


0.00 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.256 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-1.71 


(0.4) 


0.000 


0.15 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.004 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.26 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.215 




1.05 


(0.1) 


0.000 


-0.05 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.244 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


0.89 


(0.3) 


0.001 


-0.08 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.098 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: A cubic specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Unadjusted and adjusted results 

account for cross-country differences in average scores by age cohort. Adjusted results also account for educational attainment and language status differences. The reference 

group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education and whose first or second language learned as a child is the 

same as the language of the assessment. Foreign-born adults are excluded from the analysis. Estimates for cubic results are multiplied by 1 000. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898598 
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Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, and percentage of adults with at least 
Table A5.3 (L) upper secondary education 





25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


Has attained at least upper 
secondary education 


Has attained tertiary 
level education 


OECD 






















Score 


mm 


















1 National entities 












Australia 


251.2 


(1.3) 


280.4 


(0.9) 


314.9 


(1.2) 


71.2 


(0.5) 


32.4 


(0.5) 


Austria 


242.0 


(1.2) 


269.5 


(0.7) 


300.0 


(1.0) 


75.8 


(0.3) 


16.5 


(0.1) 


Canada 


242.5 


(1.0) 


273.5 


(0.6) 


308.7 


(0.8) 


84.4 




45.8 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


248.6 


(1.6) 


274.0 


(1 -0) 


302.0 


(1 -4) 


83.8 


(0.4) 


1 7.8 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


243.8 


(1.0) 


270.8 


(0.6) 


303.4 


(0.9) 


73.4 


(0.5) 


34.0 


(0.4) 


Estonia 


248.4 


(0.9) 


275.9 


(0.7) 


306.0 


(1 .0) 


81.6 


(0.4) 


36.4 


(0.6) 


Finland 


258.3 (1.1) 


287.5 


(0.7) 


322.1 


(1 -0) 


80.4 


(0.4) 


36.4 


(0.4) 


Germany 


238.7 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(0.9) 


303.8 


(1.2) 


81.4 


(0.5) 


29.2 


(0.5) 


Ireland 


239.2 


(1.7) 


266.5 


(0.9) 


298.3 


(1.1) 


71.2 


(0.1) 


31.5 


(0.3) 


Italy 


221.8 


(1.6) 


250.5 


(1.1) 


282.1 


(1.6) 


45.9 


(0.1) 


12.1 


(0.1) 


Japan 


272.2 


(1.2) 


296.2 


(0.7) 


323.6 


(0.8) 


84.1 (0.4) 


41.1 


(0.2) 


Korea 


247.7 


(0.8) 


272.6 


(0.6) 


301.2 


(0.9) 


78.1 


(0.5) 


35.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


255.6 


(1.0) 


284.0 


(0.7) 


317.2 


(0.9) 


67.5 


(0.7) 


29.9 


(0.5) 


Norway 


251.2 


(1.3) 


278.4 


(0.6) 


310.7 


(0.8) 


71.0 


(0.6) 


33.9 


(0.4) 


Po land 


236.8 (1.1) 


266.9 


(0.6) 


299.9 


(0.9) 


84.6 


(0.4) 


25.7 


(0.5) 


Slovak Republic 


250.2 


(1.0) 


273.8 


(0.6) 


301.4 


(0.8) 


79.2 


(0.6) 


19.0 


(0.6) 


Spain 


221.7 


(1.2) 


251.8 


(0.7) 


286.1 


(0.8) 


52.1 




28.9 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


251.3 


(1.3) 


279.2 


(0.7) 


313.4 


(1.1) 


76.2 


(0.4) 


28.1 


(0.4) 


United States 


238.3 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(1.0) 


304.6 


(1.5) 


81.6 


(0.4) 


34.0 


(0.4) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


246.4 


(1.2) 


275.5 


(0.8) 


308.9 


(1.0) 


75.8 


(0.5) 


33.5 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


241.3 


(1.5) 


272.6 


(1.1) 


307.3 


(1.3) 


74.9 


(0.6) 


35.6 


(0.6) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


238.6 


(2.2) 


268.7 


(1.9) 


300.4 


(2.2) 


65.6 


(0.5) 


29.0 


(0.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


241.2 


(1.4) 


272.5 


(1.0) 


307.1 


(1.3) 


74.6 


(0.5) 


35.4 


(0.6) 


Average 


245.1 


(0.3) 


273.3 


(0.2) 


305.5 


(0.2) 


74.9 


(0.1) 


30.3 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


243.6 


(1.2) 


268.8 


(0.8) 


296.1 


(1.1) 


64.5 


(0.4) 


26.1 


(0.3) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Where possible, foreign qualifïcations are included as per iheir 

closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898617 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA5.4 (L) 



[Part 1/2] 

Relationship between age and literacy proficiency, 1994-1998 (International Adult Literacy Survey - 

OLS regression weights, foreign-born adults excluded 



IALS) 



Unadjusted 



OECD 


Constant 


Age 


R 2 


Linear 


Quadratic 


Cubic 






















Australia 


0.52 


(0.3) 


0.144 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.224 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.276 


-0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.001 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


-0.78 


(0.9) 


0.268 


0.10 


(0.1) 


0.155 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.228 


0.13 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.095 


Czech Republic 


-0.78 


(0.5) 


0.217 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.069 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.086 


0.17 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.057 


Denmark 


-1.04 


(0.3) 


0.000 


0.13 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.003 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.19 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.101 


Estonia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Finland 


0.14 


(0.4) 


0.830 


0.07 


(0.0) 


0.080 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.082 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.222 


Germany 


0.33 


(0.5) 


0.427 


0.00 


(0.0) 


0.098 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.203 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.058 


Ircl and 


-0.30 


(0.7) 


0.373 


0.04 


(0.1) 


0.243 


-0.001 


(0.0) 


0.206 


0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.071 


Italy 


0.08 


(0.6) 


0.409 


0.00 


(0.1) 


0.461 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.586 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.159 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 




Netherlands 


-0.29 


(0.4) 


0.380 


0.08 


(0.0) 


0.014 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.015 


0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.224 


Norway 


-0.14 


(0.4) 


0.860 


0.07 


(0.0) 


0.114 


-0.001 


(0.0) 


0.256 


0.03 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.146 


Poland 


0.02 


(0.5) 


0.975 


-0.03 


(0.0) 


0.331 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.274 


-0.13 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.128 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


0.24 


(0.3) 


0.327 


0.05 


(0.0) 


0.046 


-0.001 


(0.0) 


0.163 


0.02 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.286 


United States 


-1.67 


(0.5) 


0.005 


0.12 


(0.0) 


0.011 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.063 


0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.027 






























1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


-0.02 


(3.1) 


0.959 


0.06 


(0.2) 


0.771 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.711 


0.10 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.156 


England (UK) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-1.23 


(0.6) 


0.113 


0.09 


(0.0) 


0.175 


-0.002 


(0.0) 


0.452 


0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.063 


Partners 




























Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



[Part 2/2] 

Relationship between 

Table A5.4 (L) OLS regression weights. 



age and literacy proficiency, 1994-1998 (International Adult Literacy Survey - 

foreign-born adults excluded 



IALS) 



Adjusted for educational attainment 



OECD 


Constant 


Age 


R 2 


Linear 


Quadratic 


Cubic 






















Australia 


0.71 


(0.3) 


0.028 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.161 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.182 


-0.07 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.203 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


2.16 


(0.8) 


0.056 


-0.13 


(0.1) 


0.229 


0.003 


(0.0) 


0.286 


-0.29 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.321 


Czech Republic 


1.30 


(0.5) 


0.002 


-0.05 


(0.0) 


0.104 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.164 


-0.09 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.221 


Denmark 


1.42 


(0.3) 


0.001 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.376 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.759 


-0.07 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.288 


Estonia 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Finland 


2.64 


(0.4) 


0.000 


-0.12 


(0.0) 


0.003 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.029 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.368 


Germany 


0.60 


(0.5) 


0.944 


-0.01 


(0.0) 


0.147 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.242 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.134 


Ireland 


1.59 


(0.6) 


0.016 


-0.11 


(0.1) 


0.097 


0.003 


(0.0) 


0.117 


-0.26 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.266 


Italy 


2.89 


(0.6) 


0.000 


-0.20 


(0.1) 


0.000 


0.005 


(0.0) 


0.000 


-0.41 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.350 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


1.16 


(0.4) 


0.005 


-0.02 


(0.0) 


0.444 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.532 


-0.07 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.387 


Norway 


1.18 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.04 


(0.0) 


0.095 


0.001 


(0.0) 


0.099 


-0.14 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.288 


Poland 


2.27 


(0.6) 


0.000 


-0.17 


(0.1) 


0.001 


0.004 


(0.0) 


0.001 


-0.37 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.308 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


1.34 


(0.3) 


0.000 


-0.02 


(0.0) 


0.295 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.382 


-0.06 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.369 


United States 


1.42 


(0.6) 


0.005 


-0.10 


(0.1) 


0.015 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.029 


-0.18 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.278 






























1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.61 


(2.5) 


0.396 


-0.16 


(0.2) 


0.539 


0.004 


(0.0) 


0.575 


-0.30 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.338 


England (UK) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.09 


(0.6) 


0.487 


0.01 


(0.0) 


0.628 


0.000 


(0.0) 


0.376 


-0.08 


(0.0) 


0.000 


0.201 


Partners 




























Cyprus' 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Notes: A cubic specification of the trend curves is found to be most accurate in reflecting the distribution of scores by age in most countries. Unadjusted and adjusted results 
account for cross-country differences in average scores by age cohort. Adjusted results also account for educational attainment and language status differences. The reference 
group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education and whose first or second language learned as a child is the 
same as the language of the assessment. Foreign-born adults are excluded from the analysis. Estimates for cubic results are multiplied by 1 000. 
In th IS table, "m" indicates national entities, sub-national entities and partners that did not participate in IALS. 
Source: OECD, IALS Database. 

StatLink mgfm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898636 
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Table A5.5a (L) Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by educational attainment 



Lower than upper secondary 









Adults aged 


16-19 






Adults aged 20-65 




25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 
































































Austra I ia 


245.9 


(7.3) 


272.3 


(4.2) 


302.2 


(7.5) 


221.5 


(2.8) 


249.2 


(1.6) 


285.4 


(2.4) 


Austria 


237.5 


(4.4) 


264.9 


(2.7) 


293.6 


(4.7) 


211.5 


(3.4) 


239.4 


(2.0) 


270.9 


(2.8) 


Canada 


236.7 


(4.8) 


263.4 


(2.6) 


293.6 


(3.8) 


189.5 


(4.1) 


220.4 


(1.9) 


256.4 


(2.9) 


Czech Republic 


250.8 


(5.7) 


275.4 


(3.1) 


303.4 


(4.6) 


215.9 


(7.2) 


243.6 


(3.3) 


272.2 


(6.7) 


Denmark 


247.4 


(4.4) 


269.6 


(1.9) 


294.7 


(2.8) 


207.2 


(3.4) 


236.5 


(1.9) 


271.1 


(2.9) 


Estonia 


256.5 


(4.3) 


279.6 


(2.1 ) 


306.7 


(3.3) 


217.3 


(3.5) 


246.7 


(1 .9) 


279.1 


(2.5) 


Finland 


261.5 


(3.4) 


287.6 


(2.1 ) 


315.9 


(4.0) 


21 7.2 


(4.3) 


246.7 


(2.6) 


283.5 


(3.4) 


Germany 


243.5 


(5.5) 


271.9 


(2.7) 


303.6 


(3.6) 


194.4 


(5.2) 


226.7 


(3.0) 


257.2 


(4.8) 


Ireland 


236.1 


(7.4) 


262.3 


(3.6) 


289.3 


(5.2) 


205.8 


(2.8) 


232.2 


(1.7) 


265.4 


(2.5) 


Italy 


238.8 


(5.4) 


265.1 


(3.7) 


293.9 


(5.2) 


204.7 


(2.4) 


230.6 


(1.7) 


259.0 


(2.2) 


Japan 


269.4 


(3.2) 


291.0 


(2.6) 


314.5 


(3.2) 


234.8 


(3.5) 


260.8 


(2.5) 


291.6 


(3.6) 


Korea 


271.4 


(3.3) 


290.8 


(2.3) 


310.6 


(3.6) 


202.9 


(2.4) 


229.4 


(1.6) 


258.6 


(2.4) 


Netherlands 


258.8 


(5.2) 


281.5 


(2.7) 


307.0 


(4.7) 


217.3 


(3.0) 


247.6 


(1.6) 


281.9 


(2.1) 


Norway 


242.0 


(5.7) 


266.3 


(2.7) 


293.6 


(3.2) 


224.0 


(3.0) 


251.7 


(1.7) 


285.2 


(2.9) 


Po land 


256.4 


(3.5) 


280.3 


(2.4) 


307.3 


(3.5) 


196.0 


(4.7) 


229.2 


(2.4) 


264.1 


(2.8) 


Slovak Republic 


249.3 


(4.9) 


272.1 


(2.7) 


299.0 


(3.9) 


209.8 


(3.6) 


237.4 


(1.8) 


269.0 


(2.6) 


Spain 


229.1 


(3.1) 


251.6 


(2.3) 


278.0 


(4.5) 


198.2 


(1.8) 


226.1 


(1.3) 


258.6 


(1.6) 


Sweden 


243.1 


(6.3) 


267.5 


(3.3) 


297.9 


(4.4) 


214.0 


(5.1) 


240.0 


(2.1) 


274.2 


(2.5) 


United States 


233.6 


(6.0) 


261.3 


(3.4) 


289.2 


(6.3) 


180.5 


(5.1) 


212.6 


(2.5) 


244.4 


(3.8) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


249.7 


(5.7) 


273.2 


(2.8) 


300.1 


(4.9) 


204.7 


(3.7) 


233.0 


(1.9) 


266.1 


(2.9) 


England (UK) 


200.4 


(13.5) 


228.6 


(6.3) 


258.7 


(13.3) 


212.6 


(3.7) 


240.0 


(1.6) 


270.5 


(2.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


227.2 


(10.6) 


247.4 


(5.2) 


266.8 


(6.0) 


211.4 


(3.8) 


238.5 


(2.5) 


266.8 


(2.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


203.1 


(15.2) 


229.6 


(6.1) 


259.8 


(11.9) 


212.6 


(3.8) 


239.9 


(1.5) 


270.4 


(2.2) 


Average 


245.7 


(1.3) 


270.4 


(0.7) 


297.8 


(1.1) 


208.6 


(0.9) 


237.1 


(0.5) 


269.7 


(0.7) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


235.1 


(7.1) 


261.2 


(3.6) 


287.3 


(4.4) 


219.9 


(3.7) 


248.1 


(1.8) 


279.0 


(2.9) 




[Part 2/5] 



Table A5.5a (L) Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by educational attainment 



OECD 


Upper secondary 


Adults aged 16-19 


Adults aged 20-65 


25th percentile Mean 75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 75th percentile 


Score S.E. 


Score S.E. 








Score S.E. 




National entities 














Australia 


271.0 (7.8) 


297.4 (4.2) 


325.2 (7.3) 


253.8 (2.4) 


279.9 (1.5) 


310.0 (2.2) 


Austria 


261.3 (5.7) 


286.3 (3.5) 


311.0 (7.4) 


245.4 (1.8) 


270.6 (0.9) 


298.1 (1.5) 


Canada 


255.7 (4.3) 


279.7 (2.6) 


306.4 (3.8) 


239.3 (1.6) 


267.5 (1.0) 


298.7 (1.4) 


Czech Republic 


253.8 (8.1) 


274.1 (7.1) 


298.9 (12.2) 


246.9 (1.7) 


270.9 (1.0) 


296.9 (1.5) 


Denmark 


261.2 (10.0) 


286.8 (5.4) 


312.9 (7.1) 


243.2 (1.7) 


268.4 (1.0) 


298.3 (1.7) 


Estonia 


269.7 (7.9) 


293.6 (4.5) 


318.3 (5.9) 


244.4 (1.4) 


271.1 (0.9) 


300.3 (1.3) 


Finland 


274.0 (12.1) 


292.7 (5.8) 


319.7 (8.9) 


253.2 (2.1) 


281.7 (1.2) 


314.4 (2.0) 


Germany 


273.3 (11.8) 


294.9 (5.4) 


321.3 (7.6) 


235.9 (1.8) 


264.6 (1.1) 


295.9 (1.7) 


Ireland 


249.8 (8.2) 


273.3 (4.3) 


297.1 (6.3) 


243.3 (1.9) 


267.0 (1.5) 


294.2 (1.5) 


Italy 


239.4 (15.3) 


265.1 (6.1) 


289.7 (7.4) 


239.0 (1.8) 


263.6 (1.3) 


291.1 (2.1) 


Japan 


283.2 (5.9) 


304.9 (4.4) 


325.7 (6.2) 


265.4 (1.4) 


288.2 (1 .0) 


313.6 (1.3) 


Korea 


274.2 (4.4) 


294.8 (3.4) 


315.2 (5.0) 


246.7 (1.2) 


270.4 (0.9) 


295.2 (1.3) 


Netberlands 


284.6 (5.8) 


302.8 (3.5) 


323.5 (5.7) 


261.6 (2.7) 


286.5 (1 .2) 


314.6 (1.4) 


Norway 


253.2 (8.4) 


278.5 (4.9) 


305.8 (6.7) 


248.4 (1.7) 


273.8 (1.3) 


302.8 (1.7) 


Po land 


261.1 (6.1) 


286.6 (2.7) 


313.0 (3.8) 


230.3 (1.7) 


257.8 (0.9) 


288.1 (1.6) 


Slovak Republic 


257.0 (8.6) 


276.4 (4.1) 


299.0 (9.7) 


254.1 (1.4) 


276.1 (0.8) 


300.1 (0.9) 


Spain 


263.2 (10.5) 


284.2 (3.9) 


307.3 (4.8) 


234.4 (2.4) 


260.4 (1.2) 


288.2 (1.6) 


Sweden 


262.2 (8.8) 


287.7 (5.0) 


313.7 (9.3) 


255.2 (2.5) 


279.5 (1.1) 


308.2 (1.7) 




United States 


242.5 (9.4) 


270.3 (5.3) 


296.8 (8.0) 


232.7 (1.8) 


261.2 (1.2) 


291.9 (2.1) 




Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


262.4 (6.4) 


284.6 (3.3) 


309.7 (4.8) 


241.3 (1.9) 


267.9 (1.2) 


297.0 (1.5) 


England (UK) 


249.2 (6.4) 


273.6 (3.6) 


298.0 (6.3) 


244.9 (2.4) 


273.3 (1.6) 


304.0 (2.2) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


261.6 (8.2) 


286.2 (3.7) 


311.3 (6.0) 


246.7 (3.4) 


272.5 (2.4) 


299.4 (3.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


249.8 (5.8) 


274.0 (3.5) 


298.9 (5.9) 


245.0 (2.4) 


273.2 (1.5) 


303.8 (2.3) 


Average 


262.0 (1.9) 


285.2 (1.0) 


310.0 (1.6) 


245.7 (0.4) 


271.5 (0.2) 


300.1 (0.4) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 246.6 (7.4) | 268.7 (3.3) | 292.5 (5.8) | 243.0 (2.3) | 266.7 (1.1) | 292.8 (1.6) 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper seconday corresponds to the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) categories 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 

includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary-type B corresponds to ISCED 5B. Tertiary-type A corresponds to ISCED 5A and advanced research programmes correspond to 

ISCED 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898655 
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Table A5.5a (L) Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by educational attainment 





Tertiary-type B 




Adultsaged 16-29 


Adults aged 30-65 




25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 
























mm 
























1 National entities 














Australia 


254.4 


(10.7) 


280.9 


(5.6) 


308.4 


(7.6) 


263.7 


(3.6) 


288.6 


(2.6) 


317.6 


(3.7) 


Austria 


281.5 


(7.5) 


301.4 


(4.8) 


321.6 


(6.8) 


256.1 


(4.3) 


280.5 


(2.3) 


307.1 


(3.9) 


Canada 


264.5 


(6.0) 


288.7 


(2.9) 


315.9 


(4.3) 


248.3 


(2.3) 


276.7 


(1-3) 


308.4 


(2.1) 


Czech Republic 


266.2 


(13.0) 


289.9 


(7.2) 


309.3 


(11.2) 


270.4 


(12.7) 


293.7 


(5.2) 


316.8 


(7.8) 


Denmark 


270.0 


(6.0) 


290.8 


(4.2) 


314.2 


(9.2) 


265.0 


(2.3) 


286.0 


(1.4) 


310.0 


(2.1) 


Estonia 


272.2 


(3.5) 


292.7 


(2.8) 


314.7 


(3.2) 


249.0 


(2.6) 


273.3 


(1 -5) 


300.1 


(1 -8) 


Finland 


w w 


w 


w 




269.7 


(2.3) 


293.7 


(1 -5) 


320.2 


(2.0) 


Germany 


264.1 


(9.6) 


285.4 


(6.2) 


311.6 


(8.0) 


253.8 


(4.4) 


279.4 


(2.5) 


307.1 


(3.6) 


1 re land 


253.7 


(6.4) 


276.5 


(3.8) 


300.1 


(6.8) 


253.7 


(2.8) 


278.7 


(2.0) 


304.8 


(2.7) 


Italy 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Japan 


285.0 


(5.8) 


305.0 


(3.7) 


325.7 


(5.7) 


281.4 


(2.1) 


303.6 


(1.3) 


326.9 


(2.4) 


Korea 


270.4 


(3.6) 


288.9 


(2.8) 


308.8 


(4.4) 


260.4 


(2.5) 


281.2 


(1.4) 


302.9 


(2.8) 


Netherlands 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


270.0 


(6.3) 


292.5 


(3.4) 


317.3 


(5.5) 


Norway 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


265.2 


(6.4) 


286.7 


(3.2) 


315.5 


(4.4) 


Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Spain 


256.2 


(6.6) 


275.8 


(4.7) 


299.4 


(7.0) 


241.7 


(4.6) 


265.0 


(2.2) 


292.4 


(3.0) 


Sweden 


296.4 


(9.3) 


318.7 


(4.5) 


341.4 


(7.9) 


268.8 


(4.3) 


292.1 


(2.5) 


320.7 


(3.5) 


United States 


269.5 


(9.0) 


295.4 


(5.4) 


319.5 


(16.7) 


255.8 


(5.5) 


278.9 


(2.7) 


304.8 


(4.4) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


290.8 


(3.0) 


307.7 


(2.2) 


324.0 


(3.4) 


271.6 


(2.8) 


292.6 


(1-7) 


318.0 


(2.3) 


England (UK) 


243.1 


(7.1) 


271.5 


(5.2) 


298.4 


(6.9) 


252.9 


(3.9) 


282.2 


(2.4) 


313.2 


(2.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


250.5 


(14.0) 


273.0 


(5.9) 


298.9 


(7.6) 


254.7 


(6.3) 


280.1 


(3.5) 


306.6 


(3.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


243.3 


(6.5) 


271.5 


(5.0) 


298.6 


(7.5) 


253.0 


(4.4) 


282.2 


(2.4) 


313.1 


(2.8) 


Average 


269.2 


(2.0) 


291.3 


(1.2) 


314.2 


(2.1) 


261.0 


(1.2) 


284.7 


(0.6) 


311.3 


(0.9) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


243.4 


(8.1) 


270.7 


(4.2) 


297.5 


(5.6) 


249.2 


(3.7) 


273.4 


(2.2) 


298.4 


(3.2) 



[Part 4/5] 

Table A5.5a (L) Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by educational attainment 





Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 


Adults aged 16-29 


Adults aged 30-65 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 






Score S.E. Score S.E. 








National entities 














Australia 


281 .0 (6.2) 


306.2 (3.6) 


334.8 (5.2) 


284.2 (2.0) 


308.8 (1.4) 


337.7 (1.8) 


Austria 


298.9 (4.4) 


318.0 (3.4) 


336.9 (5.1) 


280.4 (3.4) 


302.4 (1.9) 


326.9 (2.5) 


Canada 


283.4 (4.9) 


308.4 (2.4) 


336.9 (3.6) 


271.0 (2.1) 


298.0 (1.1) 


328.9 (1.5) 


Czech Republic 


283.8 (6.9) 


304.0 (3.6) 


324.9 (5.1) 


280.1 (3.9) 


302.0 (2.9) 


324.7 (3.5) 


Denmark 


281.8 (5.8) 


301.1 (4.0) 


331.4 (7.0) 


278.4 (1.9) 


298.0 (1.5) 


325.3 (1.7) 


Estonia 


289.9 (2.5) 


314.3 (2.6) 


338.4 (3.8) 


270.4 (3.0) 


295.9 (1.5) 


323.0 (2.0) 


Finland 


308.7 (5.1) 


328.5 (3.9) 


354.0 (5.3) 


292.8 (2.2) 


316.5 (1.7) 


345.0 (2.1) 


Germany 


293.8 (4.6) 


313.8 (3.8) 


334.5 (4.4) 


275.9 (2.8) 


299.4 (1.7) 


326.1 (2.1) 


Ireland 


282.5 (4.7) 


304.8 (2.6) 


327.1 (4.7) 


276.1 (2.6) 


299.0 (1.7) 


323.6 (2.0) 


Italy 


274.0 (8.7) 


292.6 (4.0) 


315.8 (7.2) 


253.2 (2.9) 


279.2 (1.8) 


307.7 (2.8) 


Japan 


309.1 (4.0) 


326.4 (1.9) 


342.5 (3.4) 


299.4 (1.8) 


318.6 (1.2) 


340.4 (1.9) 


Korea 


285.1 (3.1) 


303.3 (2.1) 


323.0 (2.6) 


274.0 (2.1) 


295.0 (1.5) 


317.2 (1.8) 


Netherlands 


302.4 (3.8) 


324.7 (3.0) 


348.7 (4.8) 


288.3 (2.2) 


309.9 (1.4) 


336.1 (1.4) 


Norway 


292.6 (4.0) 


309.5 (3.1) 


337.1 (3.9) 


280.7 (2.0) 


301.8 (1.1) 


328.5 (1.3) 


Poland 


274.5 (3.3) 


300.2 (1.9) 


325.1 (3.1) 


270.7 (2.8) 


295.7 (1.5) 


322.4 (2.5) 


Slovak Republic 


278.6 (4.5) 


299.2 (2.4) 


321.5 (3.5) 


273.1 (2.5) 


293.8 (1.5) 


315.6 (2.5) 


Spain 


270.7 (5.1) 


292.9 (2.9) 


317.2 (5.0) 


263.7 (2.4) 


287.0 (1.4) 


312.5 (2.5) 


Sweden 


293.9 (5.8) 


316.5 (4.5) 


346.4 (6.9) 


285.7 (2.3) 


307.7 (1.5) 


337.1 (1.9) 




United States 


284.6 (4.6) 


308.4 (2.8) 


334.0 (4.6) 


277.8 (2.5) 


301.1 (1.7) 


327.6 (2.3) 




Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


303.2 (4.8) 


322.1 (3.9) 


342.1 (4.6) 


292.5 (2.7) 


311.0 (1.7) 


333.6 (3.4) 


England (UK) 


277.8 (7.4) 


302.8 (3.9) 


331.7 (4.8) 


278.1 (2.8) 


301.8 (1.8) 


330.5 (2.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


281.9 (8.9) 


302.6 (4.2) 


324.5 (5.3) 


279.6 (3.8) 


302.5 (3.2) 


328.7 (2.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


278.2 (7.6) 


302.8 (3.8) 


331.6 (5.0) 


278.3 (2.6) 


301.8 (1.8) 


330.4 (2.5) 


Average 


288.1 (1.1) 


309.4 (0.7) 


333.5 (1.1) 


278.4 (0.6) 


301.1 (0.4) 


327.2 (0.5) 



Cyprus 1 



264.0 



(3.8) 



288.9 



(2.3) 



314.8 



(3.9) 



266.6 



(2.6) 



289.6 



(1.5) 



314.5 



(2.8) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper seconday corresponds to the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) categories 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 

includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary-type B corresponds to ISCED 5B. Tertiary-type A corresponds to ISCED 5A and advanced research programmes correspond to 

ISCED 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flajsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898655 
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Table A5.5a (L) 



[Part 5/5] 

Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by educational attainment 








Lower than uppe 


secondary 






Upper secondary 


education 






Adults aged 16-29 


Adults aged 16-29 




25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 
































































Australia 


236.7 


(7.7) 


265.1 


(3.5) 


298.4 


(6.0) 


260.7 


(4.4) 


287.9 


(2.3) 


317.5 


(3.7) 


Austria 


228.8 


(3.5) 


257.8 


(2.4) 


290.0 


(3.3) 


263.4 


(2.6) 


286.2 


(1.6) 


310.7 


(3.4) 


Canada 


227.4 


(4.4) 


255.9 


(2.4) 


287.9 


(4.0) 


253.0 


(2.3) 


278.9 


(1.6) 


308.1 


<2,0> 


Czech Republic 


246.1 


(5.5) 


271.3 


(2.9) 


300.9 


(4.5) 


258.2 


(3.8) 


282.4 


(2.2) 


309.3 


(3.4) 


Denmark 


237.8 


(3.9) 


263.2 


(1.9) 


291.6 


(2.7) 


264.4 


(3.5) 


287.7 


(2.0) 


316.0 


(3.2) 


Estonia 




(4.1 ) 




(1 .8) 




(2.6) 




(3.0) 




(1 -6) 




(2.0) 


Finland 


258 7 


(4.0) 


283 


(2.3) 


313.5 


(3.7) 


281 7 


(2.8) 


304.3 


(2.1) 


329.2 


(2.2) 


Germany 


234.0 


(4.1) 


265.5 


(2.4) 


299.2 


(3.5) 


259.9 


(4.3) 


286.1 


(2.2) 


315.3 


(2.5) 


Ireland 


227.5 


(8.2) 


254.3 


(3.2) 


285.4 


(4.6) 


244.6 


(4.2) 


268.3 


(2.1) 


294.7 


(3.2) 


Italy 


224.2 


(5.3) 


252.0 


(3.6) 


284.4 


(5.6) 


239.2 


(4.6) 


265.6 


(2.4) 


293.5 


(2.9) 


Japan 


261.5 


(5.3) 


285.8 


(2.4) 


311.4 


(3.3) 


280.8 


(2.9) 


301.0 


(2.1) 


322.7 


(2.7) 


Korea 


267.1 


(3.5) 


286.3 


(2.4) 


308.7 


(3.3) 


273.0 


(2.6) 


292.8 


(2.0) 


314.7 


(2.8) 


Netherlands 


251.1 


(3.9) 


274.5 


(2.3) 


302.9 


(2.7) 


276.6 


(3.0) 


299.8 


(1.8) 


324.5 


(2.5) 


Norway 


236.0 


(3.7) 


262.2 


(2.2) 


292.4 


(2.9) 


261.1 


(3.7) 


284.0 


(2.0) 


312.0 


(2.4) 


Po land 


246.8 


(3.7) 


273.4 


(2.2) 


303.2 


(2.9) 


248.7 


(2.4) 


275.0 


(1.3) 


303.4 


(1.7) 


Slovak Republic 


233.3 


(5.7) 


260.8 


(2.3) 


293.2 


(3.1) 


257.2 


(2.8) 


279.0 


(1.7) 


302.8 


(2.6) 


Spain 


219.5 


(3.5) 


244.2 


(2.0) 


273.0 


(2.5) 


252.5 


(3.8) 


274.9 


(2.0) 


300.1 


(3.6) 


Sweden 


242.1 


(6.1) 


265.0 


(2.9) 


297.4 


(3.1) 


268.2 


(3.2) 


290.7 


(1.7) 


317.3 


(2.6) 


United States 


221.2 


(4.7) 


251.6 


(3.0) 


281.6 


(4.7) 


243.5 


(3.2) 


270.5 


(2.2) 


298.8 


(3.4) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


242.1 


(5.1) 


268.0 


(2.6) 


297.6 


(4.1) 


258.5 


(2.9) 


283.7 


(1.7) 


312.2 


(2.9) 


England (UK) 


200.0 


(7.7) 


228.8 


(3.1) 


259.1 


(5.6) 


248.8 


(4.1) 


274.0 


(2.6) 


303.2 


(3.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


211.1 


(7.4) 


239.^^1 


(3.9) 


266.7 


(5.6) 


255.6 


(4.7) 


280.3 


(2.9) 


308.1 


(5.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


200.8 


(6.2) 


229.3 


(3.0) 


259.5 


(5.7) 


249.1 


(4.2) 


274.3 


(2.5) 


303.4 


(3.4) 


Average 


237.5 


(1.1) 


263.8 


(0.6) 


294.0 


(0.8) 


260.0 


(0.7) 


284.0 


(0.4) 


310.6 


(0.6) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


231.4 


(7.0) 


258.4 


(3.5) 


286.6 


(4.2) 


244.4 


(4.0) 


268.1 


(2.1) 


294.5 


(2.7) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Lower than upper seconday corresponds to the International Standard Classification of Education (1SCED) categories 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 

includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary-type B corresponds to ISCED 5B. Tertiary-type A corresponds to ISCED 5A and advanced research programmes correspond to 

ISCED 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink «ïï=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898655 
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TableA5.5b (L) 



[Part 1/2] 

Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by orientation of education 



Vocational orientation 
Upper secondary 





Adultsaged t6-29 


Adults aged 30-65 




25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 


































































Australia 


250.0 


(6.2) 


278.1 


(3.3) 


307.7 


(4.4) 


249.4 


(2.8) 


274.8 (1.8) 


303.5 


(2.3) 




Austria 


259.7 


(2.0) 


281.4 (1.8) 


304.3 


(2.8) 


238.9 


(1.7) 


264.0 


(1.0) 


290.7 


(1.5) 




Canada 


249.5 


(6.1) 


275.9 


(3.8) 


302.8 


(6.3) 


240.9 


(2.5) 


268.6 


(1.6) 


298.0 


(2.1) 




Czech Republic 


254.2 


(3.7) 


278.5 


(2.2) 


305.3 


(3.1) 


244.2 


(1 .6) 


266.8 (1.1) 


292.4 


(1 -9) 




Denmark 


245.3 


(9.2) 


269.0 


(3.3) 


296.6 


(6.5) 


236.1 


(1.8) 


259.6 


(1.4) 


287.3 


(1 .8) 




Estonia 


249.2 


(5.4) 


273.6 


(2.6) 


298.8 


(4.1) 


238.6 


(2.2) 


264.0 (1.2) 


292.4 


(1.4) 




Finland 


266.9 


(4.5) 


289.9 


(2.5) 


315.6 


(4.5) 


241.2 


(2.4) 


268.3 


(1.5) 


299.2 


(2.2) 




Germany 


248.1 


(7.4) 


275.5 


(3.0) 


303.6 


(3.8) 


231.5 


(2.1) 


259.0 


(1.2) 


288.8 


(1.8) 




I re land 


237.6 


(7.2) 


261.2 


(4.3) 


289.4 


(5.0) 


241.6 


(2.8) 


266.8 


(1.9) 


294.1 


(2.4) 




Italy 


219.8 


(8.7) 


246.1 


(5.8) 


271.6 


(1 1 -4) 


231.1 


(4.7) 


254.5 


(2.6) 


279.2 


(4.1) 




Japan 


282.2 


(6.9) 


300.6 


(3.5) 


321.5 


(5.6) 


265.1 


(3.3) 


286.9 


(1.9) 


310.9 


(2.7) 




Korea 


266.7 


(4.2) 


282.3 


(2.4) 


302.1 


(3.4) 


244.0 


(2.8) 


266.0 


(1.3) 


289.4 


(2.2) 




Netherlands 


264.0 


(3.1) 


286.6 


(2.3) 


310.8 


(3.8) 


251.8 


(2.2) 


276.5 


(1.4) 


303.9 


(1.8) 




Norway 


249.6 


(6.9) 


272.5 


(3.1) 


301.3 


(3.5) 


241.2 


(2.2) 


265.2 


(1.6) 


293.6 


(2.0) 




Poland 


239.1 


(3.2) 


265.3 (1.8) 


293.9 


(2.4) 


224.7 


(1 .9) 


251.7 


(1.2) 


281.5 


(2.1) 




Slovak Republic 


240.7 


(6.5) 


265.4 


(3.1) 


290.9 


(4.9) 


244.6 


(2.3) 


266.6 


(1.2) 


291.3 


(2.0) 




Spain 


236.8 


(10.1) 


254.9 


(6.8) 


272.9 


(13.8) 


219.1 


(7.7) 


244.6 


(4.9) 


271.2 


(6.6) 




Sweden 


261.3 


(5.7) 


283.8 


(3.2) 


307.3 


(5.6) 


249.7 


(4.7) 


274.0 


(2.0) 


300.4 


(2.4) 




United States 


244.1 


(1 1 .0) 


269.3 


(5.2) 


290.4 


(8.4) 


236.2 


(5.6) 


264.6 


(2.8) 


293.6 


(4.3) 
































1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


227.9 


(5.2) 


251.9 


(3.5) 


277.5 


(5.4) 


222.3 


(3.4) 


247.5 


(2.1) 


274.5 


(2.2) 




England (UK) 


237.6 


(16.4) 


268.3 


(10.0) 


301.2 


(11.8) 


236.7 


(9.0) 


264.2 


(3.8) 


293.7 


(6.0) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


246.9 


(27.7) 


262.8 


(7.5) 


284.2 


(17.4) 


246.3 


(5.2) 


272.7 


(4.3) 


297.1 


(7.6) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


238.3 


(15.7) 


268.1 


(9.5) 


300.7 


(11.6) 


237.5 


(8.3) 


264.5 


(3.7) 


294.1 


(6.5) 




Average 


249.1 


(1.6) 


272.8 


(0.9) 


298.3 


(1.4) 


239.5 


(0.8) 


264.5 


(0.5) 


291.9 


(0.7) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 






a 


a 


a 


a 


a 





TableA5.5b (L) 



[Part 2/2] 

Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, by orientation of education 



Non-vocational orientation (general) 



Upper secondary 





Adults aged 16-29 


Adults aged 30-65 




25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


OECD 
















































mm 
















Australia 


266.7 


(5.4) 


293.2 


(3.1) 


322.3 


(4.8) 


256.0 


(3.5) 


280.7 


(2.6) 


312.9 


(4.1) 


Austria 


281.7 


(8.7) 


303.1 


(3.5) 


326.0 


(4.4) 


263.8 


(7.1) 


285.7 


(3.6) 


312.2 


(3.5) 


Canada 


253.8 


(3.1) 


279.5 


(1.7) 


309.1 


(2.3) 


232.0 


(2.2) 


260.3 


(1.6) 


292.6 


(2.1) 


Czecb Republic 


283.2 


(96) 


303.9 


(5.5) 


328.6 


(8.2) 


267.5 


(7.3) 


289.0 


(4.2) 


313.3 


(7.9) 


Denmark 


277.3 


(3.7) 


298.1 


(2.3) 


323.2 


(3.7) 


256.3 


(6.3) 


279.2 


(2.7) 


309.6 


(5.7) 


Estonia 


278.5 


(3.4) 


300.2 (1.8) 


322.9 


(2.5) 


238.9 


(3.0) 


265.9 


(1.7) 


295.2 


(2.3) 


Finland 


296.4 


(3.1) 


317.6 


(2.6) 


338.8 


(3.1) 


275.6 


(7.6) 


298.3 


(4.7) 


335.0 


(5.1) 


Germany 


287.5 


(3.6) 


307.5 


(2.3) 


329.7 


(4.1) 


223.9 


(35.9) 


267.3 


(14.8) 


315.2 


(11.1) 


Ireland 


249.1 


(4.0) 


271.8 


(2.4) 


297.3 


(3.5) 


245.3 


(4.0) 


267.5 


(2.2) 


294.2 


(3.0) 


Italy 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Japan 


280.2 


(3.6) 


301.3 


(2.3) 


323.2 


(3.9) 


260.6 


(2.4) 


284.5 


(1.6) 


311.0 


(2.2) 


Korea 


277.0 


(3.5) 


297.5 


(2.4) 


320.2 


(3.2) 


239.2 


(2.4) 


260.9 


(1.3) 


283.9 


(1.6) 


Netherlands 


296.8 


(3.6) 


317.7 


(2.3) 


336.1 


(3.7) 


276.9 


(5.7) 


298.3 


(3.0) 


325.1 


(4.1) 


Norway 


270.8 


(6.1) 


292.4 


(2.3) 


318.2 


(2.8) 


257.3 


(6.0) 


282.3 


(2.6) 


310.4 


(3.3) 


Po land 


265.8 


(2.6) 


289.4 


(1.4) 


314.2 


(2.2) 


235.5 


(5.5) 


262.4 


(3.0) 


288.4 


(4.5) 


Slovak Republic 


263.6 


(2.5) 


283.7 


(1.8) 


306.0 


(2.6) 


261.7 


(2.1) 


282.7 


(1.3) 


304.5 


(1.8) 


Spain 


254.3 


(4.1) 


276.7 


(2.1) 


301.6 


(2.9) 


232.0 


(2.6) 


258.2 


(1.6) 


286.1 (1.8) 


Sweden 


279.0 


(5.2) 


299.5 


(2.6) 


322.0 


(4.4) 


257.5 


(3.5) 


281.4 


(2.1) 


311.2 


(3.3) 


United States 


240.5 


(4.9) 


269.2 


(3.2) 


298.5 


(5.0) 


221.7 


(3.5) 


248.0 


(1.8) 


277.4 


(3.0) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


England (UK) 


261.6 


(6.6) 


284.3 


(3.0) 


310.1 


(4.3) 


257.3 


(4.3) 


285.2 


(2.4) 


313.4 


(4.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


267.5 


(5.7) 


291.7 


(3.5) 


317.3 


(4.9) 


252.9 


(4.6) 


276.2 


(2.7) 


300.5 


(3.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


261.9 


(5.5) 


284.5 


(2.8) 


310.3 


(3.9) 


257.2 


(3.9) 


284.9 


(2.3) 


313.1 


(4.1) 


Average 


271.8 


(1.1) 


294.0 


(0.6) 


318.3 


(0.9) 


250.5 


(2.2) 


275.7 


(1.0) 


304.8 


(1.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


3 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898674 
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Mean literacy scores in PISA (2000-09) and in the Survey of Adult Skills (2012) 
Table A5.6 (L) for corresponding cohorts 





Survey of 






Survey of 






Survey of 






Survey of 








Adult Skills 2012 


PISA 2000 


Adult Skills 2012 


PISA 2003 


Adult Skills 2012 


PISA 2006 


Adult Skills 2012 


PISA 2009 




Ad 


ults 


Students 


Ad 


ults 


Students 


Adults 


Students 


Adults 


Students 




aged 26-28 


aged 15 


aged 23-25 


aged 1 5 


aged 20-22 


aged 15 


aged 17-19 


aged 1 5 


OECD 








Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 


Score 


S.E. 




Score 





■SB 




1 National entities 










Australia 


2BB.0 


(2.9) 


528.3 


(3.5) 


277.4 


(3.4) 


525.4 


(2.1) 


288.7 


(3.4) 


512.9 


(2.1) 


287.1 


(3.9) 


514.9 


(2.3) 


Austria 


282.0 


(2.9) 


492.1 


(2.7) 


283.1 


(3.0) 


490.7 


(3.8) 


284.3 


(2.4) 


490.2 


(4.1) 


273.0 


(2.2) 


470.3 


(2.9) 


Canada 


286.1 


(2.1) 


534.3 


(1.6) 


281 .1 


(2.3) 


527.9 


(1 .7) 


280.3 


(2.0) 


527.0 


(2.4) 


271 .5 


(2.0) 


524.2 


(1 .5) 


Czech Republic 


285.2 


(2.9) 


491 .6 


(2.4) 


285.0 


(3.6) 


488.5 


(3.5) 


283.9 


(3.9) 


482.7 


(4.2) 


277.6 


(4.6) 


478.2 


(2.9) 


Denmark 


285.6 


(3.0) 


496.9 


(2.4) 


279.5 


(3.3) 


492.3 


(2.8) 


280.7 


(3.0) 


494.5 


(3.2) 


272.5 


(2.1) 


494.9 


(2.1) 


Estonia 


287.3 


(2.7) 


m 


m 


291.7 


(2.4) 


m 


m 


288.9 


(2.3) 


500.7 


(2.9) 


283.7 


(2.0) 


501.0 


(2.6) 


Finland 


306.7 


(3.0) 


546.5 


(2.6) 


309.2 


(3.5) 


543.5 


(1.6) 


302.6 


(3.2) 


546.9 


(2.1) 


290.0 


(2.8) 


535.9 


(2.3) 


Germany 


284.0 


(3.6) 


484.0 


(2.5) 


282.6 


(3.3) 


491.4 


(3.4) 


282.8 


(3.0) 


494.9 


(4.4) 


277.7 


(2.8) 


497.3 


(2.7) 


Ireland 


276.5 


(2.9) 


526.7 


(3.2) 


274.2 


(3.3) 


515.5 


(2.6) 


272.3 


(3.9) 


517.3 


(3.5) 


268.3 


(2.8) 


495.6 


(3.0) 


Italy 


265.1 


(3.6) 


487.5 


(2.9) 


259.7 


(4.6) 


475.7 


(3.0) 


254.1 


(5.0) 


468.5 


(2.4) 


266.1 


(3.7) 


486.1 


(1.6) 


Japan 


310.1 


(2.7) 


522.2 


(5.2) 


304.3 


(2.8) 


498.1 


(3.9) 


300.3 


(2.8) 


498.0 


(3.6) 


296.2 


(2.8) 


519.9 


(3.5) 


Korea 


294.0 


(2.3) 


524.8 


(2.4) 


296.0 


(2.6) 


534.1 


(3.1) 


291.6 


(2.7) 


556.0 


(3.8) 


291.7 


(2.2) 


539.3 


(3.5) 


Netherlands 


299.8 


(3.4) 


m 


m 


301.0 


(3.1) 


513.1 


(2.9) 


299.0 


(2.5) 


506.7 


(2.9) 


289.4 


(2.5) 


508.4 


(5.1) 


Norway 


288.6 


(3.6) 


505.3 


(2.8) 


285.9 


(3.0) 


499.7 


(2.8) 


278.8 


(2.9) 


484.3 


(3.2) 


269.6 


(2.8) 


503.2 


(2.6) 


Poland 


281.1 


(2.2) 


479.1 


(4.5) 


281.3 


(1.4) 


496.6 


(2.9) 


281.8 


(1.3) 


507.6 


(2.8) 


281.4 


(2.2) 


500.5 


(2.6) 


Slovak Republic 


279.5 


(2.4) 


m 


m 


280.2 


(2.9) 


469.2 


(3.1) 


276.8 


(2.2) 


466.3 


(3.1) 


273.5 


(2.7) 


477.4 


(2.5) 


Spain 


262.7 


(2.9) 


492.6 


(2.7) 


268.7 


(2.7) 


480.5 


(2.6) 


266.1 


(2.5) 


460.8 


(2.2) 


260.2 


(2.4) 


481.0 


(2.0) 


Sweden 


291.4 


(3.8) 


516.3 


(2.2) 


295.7 


(3.0) 


514.3 


(2.4) 


289.2 


(2.9) 


507.3 


(3.4) 


273.5 


(3.0) 


497.4 


(2.9) 


United States 


280.7 


(4.0) 


504.4 


(7.0) 


278.1 


(3.5) 


495.2 


(3.2) 


275.6 


(3.6) 


m 


m 


263.3 


(3.9) 


499.8 


(3.7) 




































H Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


294.1 


(3.4) 


m 


m 


291.1 


(3.0) 


m 


m 


294.5 


(2.7) 


522.0 


(4.1) 


278.0 


(2.5) 


519.0 


m 


England (UK) 


281.7 


(3.8) 


m 


m 


269.6 


(4.1) 


m 


m 


270.3 


(4.3) 


495.6 


(2.7) 


260.1 


(3.8) 


495.0 


m 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


270.6 


(4.9) 


m 


m 


269.2 


(4.2) 


m 


m 


278.1 


(4.6) 


495.3 


(3.5) 


274.9 


(3.9) 


499.0 


m 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


281 .3 


(3.7) 


m 


m 


269.5 


(3.9) 


m 


m 


270.6 


(4.2) 


m 


m 


260.6 


(3.7) 


m 


m 


Average 


286.2 


(0.7) 


501.0 


(0.7) 


284.5 


(0.7) 


497.0 


(0.6) 


283.0 


(0.7) 


494.7 


(0.7) 


276.4 


(0.6) 


497.0 


(0.6) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


278.1 


(3.1) 






270.9 


(3.3) 


m 


m 


271.3 


(3.2) 


m 


m 


266.5 


(2.9) 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: A three-age band is used in the Survey of Adult Skills to increase size and reliability of estimate. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, PISA Databases (2000-2009). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898693 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/3] 

Percentage of adults who participated in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 
Table A5.7 (L) by level of literacy proficiency 



Below Level 1 



Level 1 



)ob-related adult education and training 
Level 2 



Level 3 



Level 4/5 



OECD 


Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


1 National entities 












Australia 


1 3.6 


(3.4) 


25.6 


(2.9) 


37.0 


(1 .9) 


52.8 


(1 4) 


66.0 


(2.2) 


Austria 


1 0.8 


(4.5) 


19.7 


(2.5) 


31 .0 


(1.3) 


46.8 


(1.4) 


59.9 


(3.9) 


Canada 


1 5.0 


(2.3) 


27.9 


(1 .7) 


39.5 


(1.1) 


55.0 


(1.1) 


65.5 


(1 .7) 


Czech Republic 


13.3 


(6.7) 


21 .0 


(3.6) 


31 .3 


(2.1) 


42.7 


(2.2) 


52.1 


(4.7) 


Denmark 


26.8 


(3.4) 


32.4 


(2.3) 


50.9 


(1.4) 


65.3 


(1.4) 


77.5 


(2.8) 


Estonia 


13.6 


(4.3) 


22.6 


(2.0) 


31.8 


(1.4) 


42.0 


(1-3) 


54.2 


(2.8) 


Finland 


22.4 


(5.2) 


24.9 


(3.3) 


41.1 


(2.0) 


58.6 


(1.3) 


67.7 


(1.7) 


Germany 


9.5 


(3.0) 


24.1 


(2.4) 


35.8 


(1.7) 


53.0 


(1.5) 


67.4 


(2.9) 


Ireland 


14.3 


(3.4) 


24.7 


(2.4) 


35.1 


(1.4) 


48.7 


(1.3) 


64.4 


(3.0) 


Italy 


7.9 


(2.9) 


7.9 


(1.5) 


12.9 


(1.0) 


28.9 


(2.2) 


44.1 


(7.4) 


Japan 


9.6 


(8.1) 


14.1 


(3.0) 


20.3 


(1.7) 


32.0 


(1.2) 


43.0 


(2.0) 


Korea 


7.8 


(3.4) 


15.2 


(2.0) 


27.9 


(1.4) 


44.6 


(1.4) 


60.7 


(3.4) 


Netherlands 


21.2 


(6.2) 


27.4 


(3.0) 


39.8 


(1.8) 


56.8 


(1.4) 


66.2 


(2.1) 


Norway 


31.1 


(4.8) 


35.9 


(3.4) 


45.6 


(1.6) 


60.3 


(1.3) 


67.5 


(1.9) 


Poland 


7.0 


(2.4) 


12.8 


(1.6) 


20.1 


(1.4) 


33.7 


(1.6) 


49.8 


(2.9) 


Slovak Republic 


2.8 


(2.0) 


11.2 


(1.8) 


18.7 


(1.4) 


31.4 


(1.5) 


48.0 


(3.7) 


Spain 


9.3 


(2.2) 


19.2 


(1.8) 


29.3 


(1.4) 


44.4 


(1.9) 


59.8 


(4.3) 


Sweden 


23.0 


(4.1) 


27.3 


(3.3) 


42.5 


(1.8) 


56.5 


(1.5) 


66.8 


(2.2) 


United States 


21.5 


(4.4) 


29.7 


(2.4) 


41.9 


(1.9) 


57.5 


(1.5) 


69.3 


(2.4) 
























H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


13.9 


(3.6) 


16.0 


(1 .8) 


27.5 


(1.6) 


43.5 


(1.5) 


52.8 


(2.8) 


England (UK) 


18.7 


(4.9) 


31.4 


(2.9) 


39.0 


(1.8) 


53.4 


(1.7) 


65.1 


(2.9) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


11.9 


(4.7) 


20.3 


(2.5) 


32.4 


(2.2) 


47.9 


(2.2) 


63.1 


(3.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


18.5 


(4.8) 


31.0 


(2.8) 


38.7 


(1.7) 


53.3 


(1.6) 


65.0 


(2.8) 


Partners 
















Cyprus' 


15.2 


(5.8) 


23.2 


(3.1) 


27.1 


(1.4) 


33.0 


(1.6) 


46.4 


(4.4) 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of adults who participated in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 
Table A5.7 (L) by level of literacy proficiency 



Non-job related adult education and training 





Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


















OECD 


Participation 
rate 


















■ National entities 












Australia 


2.9 


(1 -4) 


4.6 


(1.2) 


5.6 


(0.8) 


7.2 


(0.7) 


10.4 


(1.2) 


Austria 


8.2 


(3.0) 


6.9 


(1.5) 


7.7 


(0.8) 


11.3 


(1.0) 


13.3 


(2.5) 


Canada 


5.7 


(1.3) 


6.9 


(1.0) 


8.2 


(0.6) 


10.3 


(0.6) 


13.1 


(1.3) 


Czech Republic 


4.5 


(4.3) 


3.5 


(1.0) 


5.5 


(0.9) 


8.4 


(1.2) 


16.0 


(3.6) 


Denmark 


9.2 


(2.0) 


8.8 (1.3) 


8.3 


(0.7) 


8.8 (0.7) 


7.8 


(1.5) 


Estonia 


4.9 


(2.3) 


6.6 


(1.3) 


9.0 


(0.7) 


13.7 


(0.9) 


21.9 


(1.9) 


Finland 


11.4 


(4.1) 


9.7 


(1.8) 


9.7 


(1.1) 


11.2 


(0.8) 


14.6 


(1.3) 


Germany 


5.5 


(2.5) 


5.1 


(1.5) 


7.3 


(0.8) 


9.0 


(1.0) 


10.6 


(1.8) 


Ireland 


9.9 


(2.9) 


7.0 


(1.4) 


7.0 


(0.7) 


8.3 


(0.8) 


9.9 


(1.8) 


Italy 


1.8 (1.1) 


2.3 


(0.7) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


6.7 


(1.1) 


9.2 


(3.8) 


Japan 


0.0 


(0.0) 


5.2 


(1.8) 


5.9 


(0.9) 


7.1 


(0.6) 


9.5 


(1.1) 


Korea 


3.6 


(1.9) 


7.8 


(1.4) 


11.7 


(0.9) 


15.2 


(0.9) 


15.1 


(2.4) 


Netberlands 


15.7 


(4.9) 


10.0 


(1.9) 


11.4 


(1.2) 


12.3 


(0.8) 


13.5 


(1.5) 


Norway 


15.4 


(4.0) 


7.1 


(1.7) 


6.7 


(0.8) 


8.7 


(0.8) 


9.0 


(1.4) 


Poland 


1.1 (0.8) 


3.6 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.6) 


8.6 


(0.7) 


12.7 


(2.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.8 


(1.5) 


2.2 


(1.0) 


3.1 


(0.6) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


8.5 


(1.9) 


Spain 


6.1 


(1.2) 




(1.1) 


10.8 


(0.9) 


15.6 


(1.4) 


18.0 


(3.6) 


Sweden 


15.4 


(3.2) 


11.9 


(2.4) 


12.6 


(1.2) 


13.9 


(1.0) 


15.0 


(1 .5) 


United States 


6.0 


(2.1) 


8.3 


(1.7) 


8.1 (0.9) 


10.9 


(1.2) 


11.6 


(1.8) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


6.4 


(2.9) 


8.1^^1 


(1.4) 


8.2 


IBlt.0) 


10.9 


(0.8) 


12.6 


(1.6) 


England (UK) 


8.0 


(3.1) 


5.7 


(1.2) 


6.0 


(0.7) 


7.5 


(0.8) 


9.1 


(1.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


8.3 


(5.2) 


3.8 


(1.1) 


7.0 


(0.9) 


9.5 


(1.2) 


8.9 


(2.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


8.0 


(3.0) 


5.6 


(1.2) 


6.0 


(0.7) 


7.6 


(0.8) 


9.1 


(1.5) 


Average 


6.8 


(0.6) 


6.7 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.2) 


10.0 


(0.2) 


12.5 




Partners 


Cyprus' 


7.0 


(5.1) 


4.5 


(1.0) 


5.4 


(0.8) 


7.4 


(0.9) 


5.8 


(1.7) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The participation rate in adult education and training is calculated by excluding students who are considered to still be in their first formal cycle of studies. However, 

youths aged 16-19 who recently completed or are still in a short duration ISCED 3C or below are considered as adult learners. Similarly, youths aged 20-24 who recently 

completed or are still in ISCED 3A,B,C or below are considered as adult learners. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898712 
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Percentage of adults who participated in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 
Table A5.7 (L) by level of literacy prof iciency 





All adult education and training 


Below 


Level 1 


Level 1 




Level 2 




Level 3 




Level 4/5 


OECD 


Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




Participation 




rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


rate 


S.E. 


■ National entities 












Australia 


18.6 


(3.9) 


33.7 


(3.1) 


45.8 


(1.7) 


62.0 


(1.3) 


77.2 


(2.0) 


Austria 


22.8 


(5.4) 


30.1 


(2.8) 


41.6 


(1.4) 


60.0 


(1.5) 


74.1 


(3.2) 


Canada 


23.7 


(2.8) 


38.2 


(1.8) 


50.5 


(1.1) 


67.0 


(1.0) 


79.4 


(1.5) 


Czech Republic 


28.7 


(1 1 -3) 


32.8 


(4.1) 


43.7 


(2.0) 


55.3 


(1-9) 


70.0 


(4.2) 


Denmark 


38.9 


(3.6) 


45.8 


(2.1) 


62.7 


(1-3) 


75.6 


(1.1) 


85.9 


(2.2) 


Estonia 


23.4 


(4.6) 


36.1 


(2.3) 


46.3 


(1 6) 


59.3 


(1-2) 


77.1 


(2.2) 


Finland 


36.5 


(6.5) 


39.1 


(3.1) 


55.0 


(1.6) 


72.1 


(1.1) 


83.5 


(1.3) 


Germany 


17.4 


(4.4) 


34.4 


(2.7) 


47.7 


(1.9) 


64.7 


(1.5) 


79.2 


(2.6) 


Ir eland 


28.3 


(4.2) 


35.3 


(2.8) 


45.8 


(1.3) 


59.2 


(1.4) 


75.3 


(2.8) 


Italy 


14.0 


(3.5) 


13.5 (1.8) 


20.5 


(1.3) 


39.8 


(2.3) 


56.3 


(6.0) 


Japan 


17.0 


(8.7) 


22.6 


(3.9) 


30.9 


(2.0) 


43.2 


(1 .3) 


56.0 


(2.0) 


Korea 


14.6 


(3.5) 


27.1 


(2.0) 


43.2 


(1.4) 


61.6 


(1.4) 


76.4 


(2.9) 


Netherlands 


40.8 


(6.1) 


42.4 


(3.4) 


54.7 


(1.6) 


71.5 


(1.2) 


80.8 


(1.7) 


Norway 


50.9 


(4.6) 


48.9 


(3.7) 


56.4 


(1.7) 


71.3 


(1.2) 


77.8 


(1.9) 


Poland 


9.8 


(2.8) 


20.2 


(2.1) 


29.4 


(1.4) 


45.3 


(1.6) 


64.5 


(3.0) 


Slovak Republic 


6.9 


(3.0) 


16.1 


(2.2) 


25.9 


(1.4) 


40.1 


(1.3) 


59.7 


(3.7) 


Spain 


18.7 


(2.5) 


32.9 (1.8) 


45.2 


(1.2) 


63.1 


(1.8) 


78.7 


(3.9) 


Sweden 


41.7 


(4.4) 


42.7 


(3.7) 


58.0 


(1.8) 


72.1 


(1.3) 


82.4 


(1.9) 


United States 


31.9 


(4.7) 


41.9 


(2.8) 


52.6 


(2.0) 


69.7 


(1 .3) 


81 .5 


(2.4) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


22.5 


(4.5) 


28.1 


(2.1) 


39.7 


(1-6) 


57.5 


(1.3) 


67.8 


(2.4) 


England (UK) 


29.8 


(5.6) 


40.5 


(3.1) 


48.8 


(1.7) 


63.1 


(1.7) 


75.3 


(2.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


23.7 


(6.6) 


28.8 


(2.9) 


43.4 


(2.0) 


59.5 


(2.0) 


73.4 


(4.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


29.6 


(5.4) 


40.0 


(3.0) 


48.6 


(1.6) 


63.0 


(1.6) 


75.3 


(2.3) 


Average 


25.6 


(1.1) 


33.4 


(0.6) 


45.0 


(0.3) 


60.6 


(0.3) 


74.2 


(0.6) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


25.1 


(7.7) 


29.9 


(3.1) 


34.1 


(1.6) 


41.6 


(1.7) 


52.9 


(4.8) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The participation rate in adult education and training is calculated by excluding students who are considered to still be in their first formal cycle of studies. However, 

youths aged 16-19 who recently completed or are still in a short duration ISCED 3C or below are considered as adult learners. Similarly, youths aged 20-24 who recently 

completed or are still in ISCED 3A,B/C or below are considered as adult learners. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898712 
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[Part 1/1] 



Likelihood of participating in adult education and training during year prior to the survey, 
Table A5.8 (L) by level of prof iciency in literacy (adjusted) 



OECD 


Bel ow Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


Odds ratio 


p-value 


Odds ratio 


p-value 


Odds ratio 


p-value 


Odds ratio 


3-value 


Odds ratio 


p-value 




National entities 














Australia 


1.0 


a 


1.6 


0.177 


2.1 


0.012 


3.2 


0.000 


5.0 


0.000 


Austria 


1.0 


a 


1.4 


0.404 


1.9 0.064 


2.8 


0.002 


4.0 


0.000 


Canada 


1.0 


a 


1.5 


0.029 


2.1 


0.000 


3.4 


0.000 


5.2 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


1.0 


a 


0.9 


0.881 


1.2 


0.789 


1.6 


0.485 


2.1 


0.204 


Denmark 


1.0 


a 


1.3 


0.174 


2.0 


0.000 


2.6 


0.000 


3.8 


0.000 


Estonia 


1.0 


a 


1.4 


0.305 


1.7 


0.072 


2.3 


0.005 


3.9 


0.000 


Finland 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


0.988 


1.3 


0.416 


1.7 


0.108 


2.3 


0.021 


Germany 


1 .0 


a 


2.0 


0.073 


3.1 


0.003 


4.8 


0.000 


7.8 


0.000 


Ireland 


1 .0 




1.1 0.710 


1.3 


0.291 


1 .6 


0.056 


2.4 


0.002 


Italy 


1 .0 




0.8 


0.537 


1.0 


0.962 


1 .7 


0.1 02 


2.1 


0.083 


Japan 


1.0 


a 


1.2 


0.773 


1.6 


0.476 


2.0 


0.285 


2.7 


0.150 


Korea 


1.0 


a 


1.6 


0.121 


2.2 


0.009 


3.3 


0.000 


5.3 


0.000 


Netherlands 


1.0 


a 


0.9 


0.627 


1.0 


0.885 


1.4 


0.243 


1.6 


0.115 


Norway 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


0.890 


1.2 


0.493 


1.6 


0.063 


1.S 


0.072 


Poland 


1.0 


a 


1.9 


0.087 


2.4 


0.012 


3.4 


0.001 


4.5 


0.000 


Slovak Republic 


1.0 


a 


1.4 


0.538 


1.8 0.233 


2.7 


0.059 


4.8 


0.007 


Spain 


1.0 


a 


1.6 


0.010 


2.0 


0.000 


2.8 


0.000 


4.6 


0.000 


Sweden 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


0.992 


1.5 


0.063 


2.0 


0.004 


2.6 


0.000 




United States 


1.0 


a 


1.2 


0.431 


1.4 


0.183 


2.1 


0.008 


3.1 


0.002 




























Sub-national entities 
























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


a 


1.1 0.807 


1.3 


0.372 


1.7 


0.064 


1.8 0.065 


England (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1.3 


0.476 


1.5 


0.178 


2.0 


0.023 


2.9 


0.001 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


0.9 


0.786 


1.2 


0.677 


1.5 


0.416 


2.1 


0.194 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


a 


1.3 


0.485 


1.5 


0.174 


2.0 


0.021 


2.9 


0.001 


Average 


1.0 


a 


1.2 


0.043 


1.5 


0.000 


2.2 


0.000 


3.1 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


0.994 


0.9 


0.888 


1.1 


0.886 


1.3 


0.646 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds are adjusted for gender, age, educational attainment and labour force status. The participation rate in adult education and training is calculated by excluding students 

who are considered to still be in their first formal cycle of studies. However, youths aged 1 6-19 who recently completed or are still in a short duration ISCED 3C or below are 

considered as adult learners. Similarly, youths aged 20-24 who recently completed or are still in ISCED 3A,B,C or below are considered as adult learners. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898731 
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Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, and percentage of adults participating in adult education 
Table A5.9 (L) and training during year prior to the survey 





25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


Participation rate 
in adult education and training 


OECD 










1 National entities 










Australia 


251.2 


(1.3) 


280.4 


(0.9) 


314.9 


(1.2) 


55.2 


(0.7) 


Austria 


242.0 


(1.2) 


269.5 


(0.7) 


300.0 


(1.0) 


48.9 


(0.7) 


Canada 


242.5 


(1.0) 


273.5 


(0.6) 


308.7 


(0.8) 


57.8 


(0.5^B 


Czech Republic 


248.6 


(1 -6) 


274.0 


(1.0) 


302.0 


(1.4) 


49.0 


(1.1) 


Denmark 


243.8 


(1 -0) 


270.8 


(0.6) 


303.4 


(0.9) 


66.8 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


248.4 


(0.9) 


275.9 


(0.7) 


306.0 


(1 .0) 


53.0 


(0.6) 


Finland 


258.3 


(1.1) 


287.5 


(0.7) 


322.1 


(1.0) 


66.0 


(0.6) 


Germany 


238.7 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(0.9) 


303.8 


(1.2) 


53.7 


(1.0) 


Ireland 


239.2 


(1.7) 


266.5 


(0.9) 


298.3 (1.1) 


50.7 


(0.7) 


Italy 


221.8 


(1.6) 


250.5 


(1.1) 


282.1 


(1.6) 


24.3 


(0.9) 


Japan 


272.2 


(1.2) 


296.2 


(0.7) 


323.6 


(0.8) 


42.1 


(0.7) 


Korea 


247.7 


(0.8) 


272.6 


(0.6) 


301.2 


(0.9) 


50.0 


(0.8) 


Netherlands 


255.6 




284.0 


(0.7) 


317.2 


(0.9) 


64.5 


(0.6) 


Norway 


251.2 


(1.3) 


278.4 


(0.6) 


310.7 


(0.8) 


64.8 


(0.7) 


Poland 


236.8 




266.9 


(0.6) 


299.9 


(0.9) 


35.3 


(0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


250.2 


(1 -0) 


273.8 


(0.6) 


301.4 


(0.8) 


33.1 


(0.8) 


Spain 


221.7 


(1.2) 


251.8 


(0.7) 


286.1 


(0.8) 


46.8 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


251.3 


(1.3) 


279.2 


(0.7) 


313.4 


(1.1) 


65.4 


(0.7) 


United States 


238.3 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(1.0) 


304.6 


(1.5) 


59.6 


<!.<■■ 




















1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


246.4 


(1.2) 


275.5 


(0.8) 


308.9 


(1.0) 


48.2 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


241.3 


(1.5) 


272.6 


(1.1) 


307.3 


(1.3) 


55.7 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


238.6 


(2.2) 


268.7 


(1.9) 


300.4 


(2.2) 


48.8 


'l.(fli 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


241.2 


(1.4) 


272.5 


(1.0) 


307.1 


(1.3) 


55.5 


(0.8) 


Average 


245.1 


(0.3) 


273.3 


(0.2) 


305.5 


(0.2) 


51.9 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


243.6 


(1.2) 


268.8 


(0.8) 


296.1 


(1.1) 


37.6 


(0.9) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: The participation rate in adult education and training is calculated by excluding students who are considered to still be in their first formal cycle of studies. However, 

youths aged 16-19 who recently completed or are still in a short duration ISCED 3C or below are considered as adult learners. Similarly, youths aged 20-24 who recently 

completed or are still in ISCED 3A,B,C or below are considered as adult learners. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898750 
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[Part 1/1] 



Relationship between reading at work and literacy proficiency 

TableA5.10 Adjusted OLS regression weights, adults employed in year prior to survey 



Adults aged 30-65 











Level of engagement in reading at work (quintiles) 








Constant 




No practice 
and first quintile 


Second quintile 


Fourth quintile 


Fifth quintile 




OECD 












R 2 


















Australia 


290.45 


(2.5) 


0.000 


-28.76 


(3.4) 


0.000 


-1 1 .23 


(2.6) 


0.000 


1.35 


(2.5) 


0.905 


1.05 


(2.8) 


0.805 


0.264 


Austria 


276.97 


(2.2) 


0.000 


-21.48 


(3.0) 


0.000 


-6.88 


(3.0) 


0.026 


2.29 


(2.5) 


0.468 


4.85 


(2.8) 


0.037 


0.256 


Canada 


277.14 


(1.8) 


0.000 


-26.36 


(2.3) 


0.000 


-10.84 


(2.1) 


0.000 


5.24 


(1.8) 


0.004 


2.40 


(2.0) 


0.299 


0.255 


Czech Republic 


269.33 


(2.5) 


0.000 


-8.68 


(3.1) 


0.002 


3.16 


(3.4) 


0.512 


10.65 


(3.3) 


0.001 


3.98 


(4.1) 


0.308 


0.182 


Denmark 


272.94 


(1.6) 


0.000 


-20.64 


(2.4) 


0.000 


-10.43 


(2.2) 


0.000 


2.07 


(1 .9) 


0.079 


2.42 


(1.8) 


0.096 


0.264 


Estonia 


269.01 


(2.0) 


0.000 


-8.80 


(2.1) 


0.000 


-0.78 


(2.5) 


0.552 


9.80 


(2.3) 


0.000 


2.40 


(2.4) 


0.000 


0.123 


Finland 


281 .43 


(1.9) 


0.000 


-22.04 


(3.8) 


0.000 


-4.14 


(2.3) 


0.115 


5.00 


(2.1) 


0.012 


5.76 


(2.4) 


0.001 


0.206 


Germany 


270.73 


(2.1) 


0.000 


-23.59 


(3.0) 


0.000 


-7.33 


(2.8) 


0.024 


4.96 


(2.6) 


0.156 


4.41 


(2.4) 


0.041 


0.268 


1 re land 


277.53 


(2.3) 


0.000 


-17.72 


(3.3) 


0.000 


-6.48 


(2.8) 


0.003 


-1.97 


(2.7) 


0.186 


3.61 


(2.9) 


0.163 


0.247 


Italy 


269.76 


(3.0) 


0.000 


-13.74 


(4.0) 


0.001 


-1.99 


(3.8) 


0.931 


7.71 


(3.7) 


0.003 


4.53 


(3.8) 


0.039 


0.222 


Japan 


287.98 


(2.1) 


0.000 


-6.72 


(2.4) 


0.01 3 


0.09 


(2.6) 


0.506 


3.65 


(2.5) 


0.012 


3.90 


(2.5) 


0.098 


0.172 


Korea 


267.23 


(1.6) 


0.000 


-12.87 


(2.4) 


0.000 


-6.14 


(2.2) 


0.002 


4.68 


(2.0) 


0.020 


4.59 


(1.9) 


0.019 


0.297 


Netherlands 


293.72 


(1.9) 


0.000 


-27.23 


(3.3) 


0.000 


-9.55 


(2.4) 


0.000 


0.86 


(2.0) 


0.971 


0.37 


(2.8) 


0.806 


0.327 


Norway 


277.76 


(2.1) 


0.000 


-23.96 


(3.8) 


0.000 


-7.09 


(2.9) 


0.031 


4.50 


(2.1) 


0.040 


4.88 


(2.2) 


0.031 


0.260 


Po land 


265.64 


(2.4) 


0.000 


-17.90 


(2.8) 


0.000 


-6.88 


(3.8) 


0.005 


3.15 


(3.1) 


0.581 


3.70 


(3.8) 


0.302 


0.255 


Slovak Republic 


279.33 


(2.0) 


0.000 


-9.08 


(2.7) 


0.000 


1.41 


(3.0) 


0.644 


5.36 


(2.8) 


0.108 


0.29 


(2.8) 


0.546 


0.143 


Spain 


266.43 


(2.8) 


0.000 


-20.06 


(2.9) 


0.000 


-5.98 


(3.3) 


0.033 


2.13 


(3.6) 


0.640 


4.19 


(3.5) 


0.271 


0.277 


Sweden 


287.52 


(1.8) 


0.000 


-20.88 


(3.9) 


0.000 


-10.19 


(2.6) 


0.000 


2.84 


(2.0) 


0.207 


2.11 


(2.5) 


0.223 


0.304 




United States 


268.75 


(2.0) 


0.000 


-18.13 


(3.7) 


0.000 


-5.53 


(2.8) 


0.004 


5.01 


(2.8) 


0.329 


0.65 


(2.4) 


0.979 


0.348 








































Sub-nationai entities 




































Flanders (Belgium) 


274.89 


(2.1) 


0.000 


-22.32 


(2.8) 


0.000 


-4.48 


(2.4) 


0.042 


0.07 


(2.2) 


0.756 


2.02 


(2.6) 


0.512 


0.297 


England (UK) 


283.14 


(2.5) 


0.000 


-26.05 


(3.8) 


0.000 


-13.30 


(3.3) 


0.000 


1.73 


(3.1) 


0.924 


0.75 


(2.7) 


0.788 


0.216 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


277.23 


(3.8) 


0.000 


-21.01 


(4.1) 


0.000 


-6.07 


(3.4) 


0.012 


4.24 


(3.8) 


0.276 


4.25 


(3.9) 


0.390 


0.263 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


282.99 


(2.4) 


0.000 


-25.93 


(3.7) 


0.000 


-13.11 


(3.2) 


0.000 


1.80 


(3.0) 


0.899 


0.84 


(2.6) 


0.769 


0.218 


Average 


276.55 


(0.5) 


0.000 


-18.90 


(0.7) 


0.000 


-5.92 


(0.6) 


0.000 


3.86 


(0.6) 


0.000 


3.00 


(0.6) 


0.000 


0.247 


Partners 










Cyprus 1 


263.96 


(2.4) 


0.000 


4.35 


(2.9) 


0.052 


3.52 


(2.9) 


0.195 


5.38 


(3.7) 


0.166 


0.12 


(3.1) 


0.736 


0.098 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and language background. Reference group for level of engagement in reading at work variable is the third quintile. 

The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or second 

language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. No practice of reading is combined with the lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects 

reading at work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading multiple types of texts daily or weekly. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898769 
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Table A5.11 



[Part 1/1] 

Relationship between numeracy-related practices at work and numeracy proficiency 

Adjusted OLS regression weights, adults employed in year prior to survey 




CD 


Adults aged 30-65 


Constant 


Level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work (quintiles) 




No practice 
and first quintile 


Second quintile 


Fourth quintile 


Fiftb quintile 












R> 


















281.29 (2.7) 0.000 


-25.87 (2.7) 0.000 


-15.88 (3.1) 0.000 


1.63 (2.9) 0.702 


9.93 (3.1) 0.001 


0.258 


Austria' 3 


288.18 (2.3) 0.000 


-20.17 (2.9) 0.000 


-9.28 (3.0) 0.000 


4.09 (3.5) 0.968 


17.16 (3.7) 0.000 


0.287 


canada 


265.57 (2.1) 0.000 


-21.52 (2.3) 0.000 


-9.42 (2.8) 0.000 


4.66 (2.3) 0.057 


13.29 (2.8) 0.000 


0.244 


Denmark PUblC 


273.45 (2.9) 0.000 


-11.75 (3.7) 0.000 


-4.68 (3.9) 0.186 


5.87 (3.9) 0.189 


11.93 (3.8) 0.003 


0.245 




287.33 (2.0) 0.000 


-21.09 (2.3) 0.000 


-12.03 (2.7) 0.000 


5.07 (2.4) 0.024 


13.37 (2.2) 0.000 


0.293 


Estonir 


275.47 (1.9) 0.000 


-18.69 (2.0) 0.000 


-11.63 (2.3) 0.000 


6.37 (2.3) 0.004 


13.29 (2.3) 0.000 


0.182 


Finland 


2//. 3/ (2.4) U.UUO 


-22.83 (3.0) 0.000 


-8.06 (3.5) 0.000 


6.46 (2.7) 0.037 


13.01 (3.0) 0.000 


0.238 


Germany 


77a 7"! o ci n nnn 
2/y./3 (2.5) U.UUO 


-27.34 (2.8) 0.000 


-12.74 (3.5) 0.000 


6.55 (3.2) 0.012 


9.34 (3.0) 0.001 


0.340 


Ireland 


7(17 QQ '"7 Ql (7 (7(7(7 

2b/. 88 (2.ö) U.UUO 


-19.78 (2.9) 0.000 


-8.59 (3.5) 0.021 


4.03 (3.6) 0.108 


11.50 (3.8) 0.001 


0.258 


llaly 


777 Q7 (7 ni (7 77(7(7 

2//.ÖI (2.9) U.UUU 


-23.72 (3.2) 0.000 


-11.65 (4.0) 0.001 


4.59 (3.9) 0.265 


13.32 (3.5) 0.001 


0.253 


Japan 


290.14 (2.1) 0.000 


-20.78 (2.3) 0.000 


-12.65 (2.4) 0.000 


6.67 (2.7) 0.009 


12.09 (2.6) 0.000 


0.256 


Korea 


257.40 (2.2) 0.000 


-10.71 (2.4) 0.000 


-2.73 (2.5) 0.541 


5.00 (2.8) 0.016 


7.71 (2.7) 0.000 


0.314 


Netherlands 


291.34 (2.3) 0.000 


-18.91 (2.4) 0.000 


-3.97 (2.8) 0.205 


6.97 (3.2) 0.019 


14.99 (2.7) 0.000 


0.330 


Norway 


288.64 (2.5) 0.000 


-25.28 (2.5) 0.000 


-8.15 (2.9) 0.002 


8.46 (2.8) 0.012 


11.98 (3.3) 0.002 


0.329 


Po land 


263.58 (3.3) 0.000 


-17.61 (3.7) 0.000 


-11.87 (3.7) 0.001 


1.46 (4.2) 0.687 


11.18 (3.7) 0.001 


0.234 


Slovak Republic 


284.46 (2.4) 0.000 


-11.61 (2.9) 0.000 


-2.32 (3.1) 0.195 


6.39 (3.5) 0.087 


8.07 (3.5) 0.027 


0.203 


Spain 


261.20 (2.7) 0.000 


-16.44 (3.0) 0.000 


-4.26 (3.6) 0.472 


3.22 (3.3) 0.203 


15.91 (3.3) 0.000 


0.299 


Sweden 


290.78 (2.2) 0.000 


-20.20 (2.7) 0.000 


-6.88 (2.8) 0.006 


10.67 (3.2) 0.004 


18.43 (3.0) 0.000 


0.334 


United States 


255.16 (3.1) 0.000 


-23.93 (3.8) 0.000 


-7.39 (3.7) 0.022 


-0.25 (3.4) 0.550 


4.58 (3.5) 0.129 


0.345 


Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


283.23 (2.2) 0.000 


-20.17 (2.2) 0.000 


-5.56 (3.0) 0.093 


5.91 (3.1) 0.010 


14.33 (2.9) 0.000 


0.304 


England (UK) 


274.67 (2.9) 0.000 


-22.65 (3.2) 0.000 


-10.40 (3.7) 0.003 


5.94 (3.0) 0.093 


10.41 (3.3) 0.004 


0.222 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


274.99 (3.6) 0.000 


-22.05 (4.1) 0.000 


-10.66 (4.3) 0.014 


-0.72 (4.7) 0.899 


5.61 (4.1) 0.073 


0.274 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


274.68 (2.8) 0.000 


-22.64 (3.2) 0.000 


-10.41 (3.6) 0.003 


5.77 (2.9) 0.092 


10.26 (3.2) 0.003 


0.223 


Average 


276.89 (0.5) 0.000 


-20.05 (0.6) 0.000 


-8.58 (0.7) 0.000 


5.22 (0.7) 0.000 


12.18 (0.7) 0.000 


0.275 



Cyprus 1 



268.64 (3.0) 0.000 



-8.12 (3.4) 0.001 



-3.92 (3.8) 0.339 



7.67 



(4.0) 



0.019 



S.99 



(3.8) 



0.002 0.16 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Resuhs are adjusted for educational attainment and language background. Reference group for the level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work variable is 
the third quintile. The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose 
first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. No engagement in numeracy-related practices is combined with the lowest quintile of 
practice, which generally reflects reading at work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading multiple types of texts daily or weekly. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898788 
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[Part 1/1] 



Relationship between ICT-related practices at work and literacy proficiency 

TableA5.12 Adjusted OLS regression weights, adults employed in year prior to survey 



OECD 


Adults aged 30-65 


Constant 


No engagement 
in ICT-related 
practices at work 


Level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work (quintiles) 


D2 
R 


First quintile 


Second quintile 


Fout Ui quintile 


Fifth quintile 




National entities 
















Australia 


295.91 (2.2) 0.000 


-30.38 (2.8) 0.000 


-17.84 (2.9) 0.000 


-9.25 (2.7) 0.003 


5.90 (2.5) 0.148 


6.35 (2.6) 0.006 


0.295 


Austria 


281.81 (2.0) 0.000 


-26.27 (2.6) 0.000 


-15.07 (3.1) 0.000 


-8.58 (2.7) 0.000 


4.16 (2.7) 0.077 


12.36 (2.4) 0.000 


0.298 


Canada 


282.90 (2.0) 0.000 


-30.12 (2.5) 0.000 


-15.99 (2.4) 0.000 


-9.30 (2.3) 0.000 


7.91 (2.3) 0.000 


8.28 (2.4) 0.000 


0.294 


Czech Republic 


276.33 (2.8) 0.000 


-15.55 (3.4) 0.000 


-6.18 (4.8) 0.331 


-2.13 (4.0) 0.928 


2.80 (3.9) 0.394 


5.37 (4.5) 0.050 


0.196 


Denmark 


275.95 (1.8) 0.000 


-25.4.3 (2.3) 0.000 


-14.78 (2.7) 0.000 


-6.10 (2.3) 0.004 


4.86 (2.1) 0.003 


8.99 (2.0) 0.000 


0.292 


Estonia 


281.73 (2.2) 0.000 


-21 .02 (2.5) 0.000 


in in ti n\ n nnn 
-zU.IU (z.y) U.UUU 


7 tji ti i \ n nm 
-/.ÖZ (3, I) U.UU I 


r rn 11 A\ n 1 ri 

b.by (3.4) U. I DZ 


y.4U (Z./) U.UUU 


0.165 


Finland 


295.18 (2.5) 0.000 


-32.53 (3.2) 0.000 


1 q £o ti 1 \ n nnn 
- I ö.by p. I ) U.UUU 


*i 1 ei ti o n nnn 
- I I .3 I (Z.j) U.UUU 


r ia ti o n nnv 
b.z4 (z.b) U.UU/ 


icq ti 1 \ nier 
1 .Ju ( J. 1 ) U.ZOD 


0.237 


Germany 


280.00 (2.4) 0.000 


-30.12 (2.8) 0.000 


io co ti i\ n nnn 

-its.by (j.j) u.uuu 


£ 71 tl 1\ n ClAI 

-b./ 1 \i, IJ U.U4Z 


in ri oi n ui 
j.jz (z .o) U.z 1 j 


1 1 n7 ii i\ n nnn 
1 1 .U/ \i.Z) U.UUU 


0.299 


Ireland 


282.72 (2.6) 0.000 


-19.27 (3.1) 0.000 


-l't./U l-J./f u.uuu 


1 n it. ni n nnn 

- 1 U.ojï [3 .U) u.uuu 


971 ex 1 1 n i^nn 

Z./ 1 {-i. \ ) U.dUU 


^ ir ti qi n n7Ji 
j jo iz.yj u.u/ o 


0.262 


Italy 


276.85 (3.1) 0.000 


-22.37 (3.8) 0.000 


-10.83 (4.0) 0.008 


-10.28 (4.7) 0.017 


-1.24 (3.7) 0.710 


3.76 (3.9) 0.215 


0.234 


Japan 


298.68 (2.3) 0.000 


-19.98 (2.6) 0.000 


-11.30 (2.6) 0.000 


-5.59 (2.8) 0.041 


3.59 (2.7) 0.193 


1.10 (3.2) 0.908 


0.205 


Korea 


275.74 (2.6) 0.000 


-20.12 (2.8) 0.000 


-11.09 (3.0) 0.000 


-5.85 (2.8) 0.023 


3.95 (2.8) 0.128 


4.23 (3.0) 0.104 


0.309 


Netherlands 


296.40 (2.0) 0.000 


-34.32 (.3.1) 0.000 


-23.33 (3.3) 0.000 


-11.66 (2.5) 0.000 


4.61 (2.2) 0.043 


6.59 (2.4) 0.010 


0.370 


Norway 


285.43 (1.6) 0.000 


-33.31 (3.1) 0.000 


-20.72 (2.7) 0.000 


-5.92 (1 .9) 0.004 


6.95 (2.2) 0.000 


8.67 (2.3) 0.000 


0.306 


Poland 


275.71 (3.4) 0.000 


-26.25 (3.6) 0.000 


-12.57 (4.4) 0.002 


-7.86 (4.3) 0.076 


2.94 (4.2) 0.307 


0.89 (4.9) 0.794 


0.266 


Slovak Republic 


283.69 (2.4) 0.000 


-11.67 (2.7) 0.000 


-7.16 (3.5) 0.066 


-2.24 (3.5) 0.770 


2.89 (3.3) 0.320 


2.62 (3.5) 0.367 


0.145 


Spain 


266.83 (2.7) 0.000 


-21 .25 (2.6) 0.000 


-8.78 (3.5) 0.012 


-3.35 (3.2) 0.217 


9.16 (2.8) 0.000 


10.71 (3.1) 0.001 


0.291 


Sweden 


292.77 (2.3) 0.000 


-31.63 (3.3) 0.000 


-12.98 (3.1) 0.000 


-12.32 (2.6) 0.000 


7.50 (2.8) 0.002 


7.72 (2.9) 0.007 


0.351 




United States 


278.73 (3.3) 0.000 


-3.3.10 (3.7) 0.000 


-15.24 (4.0) 0.000 


-3.64 (3.7) 0.522 


2.82 (4.0) 0.400 


4.86 (3.4) 0.098 


0.397 


Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


281.47 (2.2) 0.000 


-30.92 (2.8) 0.000 


-17.58 (3.2) 0.000 


-10.22 (3.0) 0.000 


8.02 (2.4) 0.001 


6.75 (3.0) 0.041 


0.344 


England (UK) 


288.63 (2.7) 0.000 


-32.62 (.3.5) 0.000 


-24.18 (3.5) 0.000 


-8.96 (3.7) 0.008 


7.76 (3.2) 0.007 


5.90 (3.2) 0.015 


0.275 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


283.48 (3.3) 0.000 


-23.85 (4.4) 0.000 


-18.58 (4.4) 0.000 


-6.57 (3.8) 0.000 


4.79 (4.0) 0.107 


4.12 (3.7) 0.161 


0.282 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


288.50 (2.6) 0.000 


-32.39 (3.4) 0.000 


-24.02 (3.3) 0.000 


-8.90 (3.6) 0.006 


7.67 (3.1) 0.006 


5.87 (3.1) 0.012 


0.275 


Average 


283.49 (0.5) 0.000 


-26.10 (0.7) 0.000 


-15.13 (0.7) 0.000 


-7.62 (0.7) 0.000 


4.83 (0.7) 0.000 


6.22 (0.7) 0.000 


0.278 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 273.98 (3.3) 0.000 | -7.51 (3.8) 0.033 | -8.62 (3.9) 0.008 | -7.12 (3.9) Q.Q77 | -2.21 (4.1) 0.245 | 0.01 (4.5) 0.929 | 0.099 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted tor educational attainment and language background. Reference group for the level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work variable is the 

third quintile. The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first 

or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. The lowest quintile of use generally reflects use of ICTs at work rarely or less than once a 

month, whereas highest practice reflects engagement in multiple types of ICT-related activities daily or weekly. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flgjsj» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898807 
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Distribution of literacy proficiency scores, and percentage of adults who worked 
Table A5.13 (L) in high-skilled occupations during previous five years 





25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percenti 


e 


Percentage of workers 
in professional, managerial 
and technical occupations 


OECD 


















K359 


















National entities 












Australia 


251.2 


(1.3) 


280.4 


(0.9) 


314.9 


(1.2) 


42.7 


(0.8) 


Austria 


242.0 


(1.2) 




(u./) 


3UU.U 


( 1 .U) 


jy. y 


(U.8) 


Canada 


242.5 


(1.0) 


273 5 


(0.6) 


308 7 


(0.8) 


50.4 


(0.5) 


Czech Republic 


248.6 


(1.6) 


274.0 


(1 .0) 


302.0 


(1 .4) 


34.3 


(0.9) 


Denmark 


243.8 


(1.0) 


270.8 


(0.6) 


303.4 


(0.9) 


42.5 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


248.4 


(0.9) 


275.9 


(0.7) 


306.0 


(1 .0) 


41 .4 


(0.6) 


Finland 


258.3 (1.1) 


287.5 


(0.7) 


322.1 


(1.0) 


38.3 


(0.6) 


Germany 


238.7 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(0.9) 


303.8 


(1.2) 


36.9 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


239.2 


(1.7) 


266.5 


(0.9) 


298.3 


(1.1) 


35.0 


(0.8) 


Italy 


221.8 


(1.6) 


250.5 


(1.1) 


282.1 


(1.6) 


30.1 


(0.7) 


Japan 


272.2 


(1.2) 


296.2 


(0.7) 


323.6 


(0.8) 


34.4 


(0.8) 


Korea 


247.7 


(0.8) 


272.6 


(0.6) 


301.2 


(0.9) 


27.9 


(0.6) 


Netherlands 


255.6 


(1.0) 


284.0 


(0.7) 


317.2 


(0.9) 


50.2 


(0.6) 


Norway 


251.2 


(1.3) 


278.4 


(0.6) 


310.7 


(0.8) 


44.4 


(0.6) 


Poland 


236.8 (1.1) 


266.9 


(0.6) 


299.9 


(0.9) 


.35.2 


(0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


250.2 


(1.0) 


273.8 


(0.6) 


301.4 


(0.8) 


39.1 


(0.8) 


Spain 


221.7 


(1.2) 


251.8 


(0.7) 


286.1 


(0.8) 


29.8 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


251.3 


(1.3) 


279.2 


(0.7) 


313.4 


(1.1) 


42.6 


(0.5) 




United States 


238.3 


(1.5) 


269.8 


(1.0) 


304.6 


(1.5) 


43.8 


(0.8) 
























Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


246.4 


(1.2) 


275.5 


(0.8) 


308.9 


(1.0) 


46.0 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


241.3 


(1.5) 


272.6 


(1.1) 


307.3 


(1.3) 


37.5 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


238.6 


(2.2) 


268.7 


(1.9) 


300.4 


(2.2) 


34.1 


(1.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


241.2 


(1.4) 


272.5 


(1.0) 


307.1 


(1.3) 


37.4 


(0.8) 


Average 


245.1 


(0.3) 


273.3 


(0.2) 


305.5 


(0.2) 


39.2 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


243.6 


(1.2) 


268.8 


(0.8) 


296.1 


(1.1) 


37.7 


(0.7) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Includes all adults who worked during the previous five years. Professional, managerial and technical occupations correspond to the International Standard Classification 

of Occupations (ISCO) categories 1, 2 and 3. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898826 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



[Part 1/1] 

Relationship between reading outside of work and literacy proficiency 

Table A5.14 Adjusted OLS regression weights 



CD 


Adults aged 30-65 


Constant 


Level of engagement in reading outside work (quintiles) 


R 2 


No practice 
and first quintile 


Second quintile 


Fourth quintile 


Fifth quintile 


























Ans U iil i<i 


288.49 (1.7) 0.000 


-34.08 (2.6) 0.000 


-10.95 (2.5) 0.000 


6.83 (1.9) 0.000 


7.69 (2.0) 0.000 


0.275 


Austna 


275.57 (1.4) 0.000 


-22.92 (2.3) 0.000 


-7.10 (1.8) 0.000 


6.58 (1.9) 0.000 


11.10 (1.9) 0.000 


0.257 




277.04 (1.2) 0.000 


-32.81 (1.7) 0.000 


-11.72 (1.6) 0.000 


6.22 (1.4) 0.000 


10.32 (1.3) 0.000 


0.273 


Denmark PUblC 


278.70 (1.8) 0.000 


-23.21 (2.6) 0.000 


-7.91 (2.6) 0.006 


1 .81 (2.8) 0.405 


6.97 (3.5) 0.002 


0.188 




275.99 (1.4) 0.000 


-33.06 (2.6) 0.000 


-8.54 (1.6) 0.000 


3.64 (1.8) 0.122 


7.91 (2.0) 0.000 


0.272 


Estonir 


279.42 (1.4) 0.000 


-27.04 (1.6) 0.000 


-10.84 (1.7) 0.000 


5.20 (1.4) 0.000 


10.32 (1.9) 0.000 


0.157 


FinlTnd 


2Ö4./5 (l.o) U.UUU 


-37.83 (3.5) 0.000 


-13.08 (2.1) 0.000 


7.25 (1.9) 0.001 


11.89 (1.9) 0.000 


0.235 


Germany 


2/2.54 (1./) U.UUU 


-36.21 (2.7) 0.000 


-15.91 (2.1) 0.000 


4.96 (2.0) 0.043 


9.65 (2.0) 0.000 


0.258 


Ireland 


171 ie m 7i n nnn 
2/ 1 ./5 ( 1 ./) U.UUU 


-20.78 (2.5) 0.000 


-4.62 (1.8) 0.001 


4.87 (2.0) 0.006 


11.44 (1.9) 0.000 


0.271 


Italy 


77c o ii c\ n nn/i 
2/6.53 (2. 0) U.UUU 


-21.87 (2.6) 0.000 


-6.16 (2.8) 0.008 


0.74 (3.5) 0.831 


1.62 (3.7) 0.654 


0.223 


Japan 


295.20 (1.4) 0.000 


-16.89 (1.9) 0.000 


-4.54 (1.9) 0.036 


1.88 (2.0) 0.332 


2.29 (2.1) 0.406 


0.177 


Korea 


281.05 (1.3) 0.000 


-25.59 (1.9) 0.000 


-7.31 (1.8) 0.000 


4.22 (1.8) 0.007 


1.76 (1.9) 0.419 


0.257 


Netherlands 


295.00 (1.5) 0.000 


-31.18 (2.5) 0.000 


-9.89 (1 .9) 0.000 


3.35 (1.8) 0.091 


3.77 (1.9) 0.061 


0.328 


Norway 


277.92 (1.6) 0.000 


-34.31 (3.5) 0.000 


-10.27 (2.3) 0.000 


4.54 (1.8) 0.00.3 


10.10 (1.7) 0.000 


0.274 


Po land 


269.16 (1.8) 0.000 


-24.42 (2.1) 0.000 


-5.71 (2.4) 0.036 


5.55 (2.1) 0.000 


11.92 (2.4) 0.000 


0.221 


Slovak Republic 


283.90 (1.5) 0.000 


-21.24 (1.8) 0.000 


-3.36 (1.7) 0.068 


2.71 (1.9) 0.031 


-0.65 (2.6) 0.957 


0.197 


Spain 


269.11 (1.7) 0.000 


-24.10 (1.9) 0.000 


-7.79 (1.9) 0.000 


2.13 (2.1) 0.250 


6.54 (2.4) 0.003 


0.293 


Sweden 


289.64 (1.6) 0.000 


-33.34 (2.9) 0.000 


-12.40 (1.9) 0.000 


4.99 (2.1) 0.001 


5.09 (1 .9) 0.004 


0.347 


United States 


268.77 (1.7) 0.000 


-28.11 (2.7) 0.000 


-8.31 (2.1) 0.000 


2.63 (2.1) 0.256 


3.41 (2.1) 0.146 


0.314 


Sub-nationai entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


276.74 (1.5) 0.000 


-24.82 (1.9) 0.000 


-7.47 (1.8) 0.000 


3.08 (1.6) 0.024 


4.02 (2.0) 0.028 


0.278 


England (UK) 


277.68 (2.4) 0.000 


-28.50 (3.3) 0.000 


-9.75 (2.3) 0.000 


3.88 (2.5) 0.144 


7.14 (2.2) 0.001 


0.257 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


279.27 (2.6) 0.000 


-20.00 (2.9) 0.000 


-9.79 (2.7) 0.000 


3.02 (2.5) 0.130 


5.43 (2.6) 0.068 


0.275 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


277.72 (2.3) 0.000 


-28.08 (3.2) 0.000 


-9.75 (2.2) 0.000 


3.86 (2.4) 0.130 


7.11 (2.2) 0.001 


0.257 


Average 


279.29 (0.4) 0.000 


-27.71 (0.5) 0.000 


-8.75 (0.4) 0.000 


4.14 (0.4) 0.000 


6.87 (0.5) 0.000 


0.255 



Cyprus 1 



271.02 (2.1) 0.000 



-5.11 



(2.4) 



0.011 



-0.48 (2.6) 0.864 



-2.44 



(3.0) 



0.436 



1.14 



(2.6) 



0.936 0.106 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and language background. Reference group for the level of engagement in reading outside work variable is the third 

quintile. The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose first or 

second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. No practice of reading is combined with the lowest quintile of practice, which generally 

reflects reading outside work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading multiple types of texts daily or weekly. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÉf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898845 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS: ANNEX A 



Table A5.15 



[Part 1/1] 

Relationship between numeracy-related practices outside of work and numeracy proficiency 

Adjusted OLS regression weights 




CD 


Adults aged 30-65 


Constant 


Level of engagement in numeracy-related practices outside work (quintiles) 




No practice 
and first quintile 


Second quintile 


Fourth quintile 


Fiftb quintile 












R> 


















277.91 (2.3) 0.000 


-30.13 (3.0) 0.000 


-10.56 (2.5) 0.000 


5.86 (2.4) 0.006 


20.70 (2.7) 0.000 


0.273 


Austria' 3 


281.90 (1.8) 0.000 


-18.88 (2.2) 0.000 


-7.54 (2.3) 0.003 


9.02 (2.2) 0.000 


22.12 (2.2) 0.000 


0.283 


canada 


265.98 (1.6) 0.000 


-27.59 (1.9) 0.000 


-10.63 (1.9) 0.000 


6.99 (1.5) 0.000 


23.63 (1.8) 0.000 


0.271 


Denmark PUblC 


271.52 (1.9) 0.000 


-16.54 (2.8) 0.000 


-11.59 (3.0) 0.000 


6.06 (2.3) 0.000 


16.71 (2.6) 0.000 


0.246 




286.28 (1.6) 0.000 


-24.18 (2.2) 0.000 


-12.47 (1.8) 0.000 


6.97 (1.9) 0.000 


15.24 (1.9) 0.000 


0.302 


Estonir 


270.90 (1.3) 0.000 


-20.77 (1.7) 0.000 


-9.88 (1.6) 0.000 


7.98 (1.6) 0.000 


23.63 (1.5) 0.000 


0.202 


Finland 


2/U.2/ (I./) U.UUU 


-27.21 (3.0) 0.000 


-11.80 (2.5) 0.000 


11.89 (2.1) 0.000 


28.64 (2.0) 0.000 


0.284 


Germany 


2/3. 4U (2.2) U.UUU 


-26.75 (2.6) 0.000 


-12.03 (2.6) 0.000 


10.54 (2.3) 0.000 


27.85 (2.1) 0.000 


0.330 


Ireland 


2Ö2.36 (2.4) U.UUU 


-18.39 (2.4) 0.000 


-6.08 (2.7) 0.018 


7.14 (2.9) 0.009 


18.98 (3.0) 0.000 


0.266 


llaly 


2/6.68 (2.8) U.UUU 


-22.76 (3.2) 0.000 


-11.46 (3.3) 0.000 


6.95 (3.7) 0.100 


14.45 (3.7) 0.000 


0.249 


Japan 


291.16 (2.1) 0.000 


-16.23 (2.2) 0.000 


-10.87 (2.2) 0.000 


6.07 (2.9) 0.067 


16.22 (3.3) 0.000 


0.217 


Korea 


263.35 (1.4) 0.000 


-14.35 (1.7) 0.000 


-6.03 (1.5) 0.000 


5.86 (1.8) 0.000 


23.29 (2.1) 0.000 


0.282 


Netherlands 


297.42 (2.0) 0.000 


-25.17 (2.2) 0.000 


-10.67 (2.5) 0.000 


5.23 (2.5) 0.037 


14.07 (2.4) 0.000 


0.351 


Norway 


283.73 (2.3) 0.000 


-24.68 (2.5) 0.000 


-8.44 (2.4) 0.000 


9.70 (2.1) 0.000 


18.33 (2.7) 0.000 


0.321 


Po land 


256.82 (1.9) 0.000 


-23.35 (2.7) 0.000 


-6.98 (2.2) 0.000 


8.18 (2.6) 0.001 


23.53 (2.4) 0.000 


0.241 


Slovak Republic 


281.72 (1.7) 0.000 


-21.58 (2.6) 0.000 


-8.00 (2.2) 0.000 


10.06 (2.2) 0.000 


15.75 (2.3) 0.000 


0.268 


Spain 


262.51 (1.9) 0.000 


-20.12 (2.0) 0.000 


-6.11 (2.2) 0.001 


0.01 (2.4) 0.728 


16.17 (2.1) 0.000 


0.309 


Sweden 


290.23 (1.8) 0.000 


-27.45 (2.4) 0.000 


-10.10 (2.1) 0.000 


7.77 (2.3) 0.004 


15.03 (2.8) 0.000 


0.354 


United States 


247.32 (2.3) 0.000 


-26.50 (2.9) 0.000 


-11.49 (3.1) 0.000 


6.38 (2.7) 0.010 


16.06 (2.8) 0.000 


0.334 


Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


281.29 (1.8) 0.000 


-18.68 (2.0) 0.000 


-10.13 (2.0) 0.000 


6.78 (2.0) 0.000 


23.83 (2.1) 0.000 


0.310 


England (UK) 


275.13 (2.1) 0.000 


-30.33 (2.5) 0.000 


-15.02 (2.5) 0.000 


1.92 (3.0) 0.164 


7.70 (3.3) 0.007 


0.266 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


269.42 (2.6) 0.000 


-15.80 (3.1) 0.000 


-4.57 (3.0) 0.129 


11.64 (3.5) 0.000 


16.63 (3.9) 0.000 


0.302 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


274.96 (2.0) 0.000 


-29.84 (2.4) 0.000 


-14.73 (2.4) 0.000 


2.19 (2.9) 0.131 


7.96 (3.2) 0.004 


0.267 


Average 


274.65 (0.4) 0.000 


-22.91 (0.5) 0.000 


-9.89 (0.5) 0.000 


7.03 (0.5) 0.000 


19.15 (0.6) 0.000 


0.284 



Cyprus 1 



263.56 (2.2) 



-2.58 (2.3) 



1.83 (2.5) 



(3.4) 



0.022 17.71 



(2.9) 



0.000 0.165 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and language background. Reference group for the level of engagement in numeracy-related practices outside work 
variable is the third quintile. The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, 
and whose first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. No engagement in numeracy-related practices outside work is combined 
with the lowest quintile of practice, which generally reflects reading outside work rarely or less than once a month, whereas highest practice reflects reading multiple types of 
texts daily or weekly. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mrÉm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/8l 
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Relationship between ICT-related practices outside of work and literacy prof iciency 

TableA5.16 Adjusted OLS regression weights 



OECD 


Adults aged 30-65 


Constant 


No engagement 
in ICT-related 
practices at work 


Level of engagement in ICT-related practices outside work (quintiles) 




First quintile 


Second quintile 


Fout Ui quintile 


Fifth quintile 














D2 




National entities 
















Australia 


292.61 (2.1) 0.000 


-41.11 (2.4) 0.000 


-19.15 (2.4) 0.000 


-7.35 (2.4) 0.001 


7.06 (2.5) 0.008 


12.52 (2.3) 0.000 


0.313 


Austria 


284.24 (1.7) 0.000 


-32.82 (2.3) 0.000 


-21.86 (2.2) 0.000 


-9.69 (1.9) 0.000 


3.50 (2.0) 0.034 


9.08 (2.1) 0.000 


0.302 


Canada 


283.89 (1.2) 0.000 


-39.30 (2.0) 0.000 


-28.44 (1.9) 0.000 


-12.21 (1.5) 0.000 


5.32 (1.5) 0.002 


8.76 (1.4) 0.000 


0.305 


Czech Republic 


275.37 (2.0) 0.000 


-20.36 (2.8) 0.000 


-17.23 (3.3) 0.000 


-3.78 (2.8) 0.073 


7.03 (3.0) 0.006 


11.49 (2.8) 0.000 


0.205 


Denmark 


275.02 (1.7) 0.000 


-45.62 (3.0) 0.000 


-25.62 (2.2) 0.000 


-6.24 (2.1) 0.002 


7.41 (1.8) 0.000 


12.89 (1.7) 0.000 


0.320 


Estonia 


281.64 (1.3) 0.000 


-27.79 (2.1) 0.000 


ir\ 11 tt q\ n nnn 
-ZU..5/ [ 1 .ö) U.UUU 


1 1 77 m c\ n nnn 
-II.// ( I .b) U.UUU 


q 1 £ Ia q\ n nnn 
o. I D ( I .o) U.UUU 


iiin /iq\ n nnn 

iz.iy (i.o) u.uuu 


0.179 


Finland 


292.91 (1.8) 0.000 


-48.73 (3.2) 0.000 


-ZV.4U (Z.j) U.UUU 


1 1 m (t ii n nnn 
-Iz.Uz (z.l) U.UUU 


o in ei ii n nnn 
ÖJU W.iJ U.UUU 


1 U.yb (z.4) U.UUU 


0.275 


Germany 


280.12 (1.8) 0.000 


-40.48 (3.0) 0.000 


ic a 11 a\ n nnn 
-zb.b/ (z.4) U.UUU 


n ti f> a\ n nnn 
- I Z .z I (z .4) U.UUU 


7 oc 11 i\ n nm 
/ (z .5 ) U.UU 1 


c cq ii i\ n nnw 
b.by (z.z ) U.UUö 


0.298 


Ireland 


278.57 (1.8) 0.000 


-23.06 (2.3) 0.000 


1 c qc ii 'i\ n nnn 
- 1 o.yo i-i.jj u.uuu 


a ft q\ n m n 
-b.UD { i .y) u.u i u 


j.jj vz.bj u.u/u 


o ie ii c\ n nnn 
o. i o iz.oj u.uuu 


0.272 


Italy 


276.41 (2.7) 0.000 


-26.66 (3.4) 0.000 


-18.54 (2.9) 0.000 


-8.70 (3.2) 0.010 


-1.61 (3.2) 0.874 


2.49 (3.3) 0.399 


0.233 


Japan 


303.63 (1.7) 0.000 


-28.94 (2.0) 0.000 


-13.41 (2.1) 0.000 


-3.47 (1.9) 0.052 


0.81 (2.4) 0.554 


-0.36 (3.1) 0.264 


0.214 


Korea 


287.61 (1.7) 0.000 


-41.88 (2.2) 0.000 


-19.38 (1.5) 0.000 


-5.48 (1.9) 0.002 


2.35 (2.1) 0.104 


5.05 (2.3) 0.003 


0.312 


Netherlands 


291.14 (1.8) 0.000 


-43.32 (3.1) 0.000 


-28.22 (2.7) 0.000 


-8.07 (2.1) 0.000 


8.95 (1.9) 0.000 


13.27 (2.1) 0.000 


0.377 


Norway 


282.49 (1.6) 0.000 


-32.59 (3.6) 0.000 


-25.1 1 (2.4) 0.000 


-7.67 (1.9) 0.000 


5.44 (1.8) 0.004 


10.24 (2.0) 0.000 


0.289 


Poland 


278.17 (2.0) 0.000 


-37.69 (2.4) 0.000 


-20.47 (2.4) 0.000 


-8.44 (2.6) 0.000 


3.60 (2.4) 0.292 


7.19 (2.4) 0.003 


0.255 


Slovak Republic 


283.47 (1.8) 0.000 


-19.06 (2.2) 0.000 


-9.03 (2.3) 0.000 


-1.31 (2.0) 0.343 


2.44 (2.4) 0.171 


4.64 (2.3) 0.046 


0.195 


Spain 


270.63 (1.8) 0.000 


-30.78 (2.1) 0.000 


-16.74 (2.5) 0.000 


-8.62 (2.4) 0.001 


8.00 (2.5) 0.000 


10.87 (2.4) 0.000 


0.331 


Sweden 


294.60 (1.7) 0.000 


-42.71 (2.9) 0.000 


-26.69 (2.7) 0.000 


-12.31 (2.0) 0.000 


1.62 (2.2) 0.461 


7.71 (2.0) 0.000 


0.383 




United States 


276.49 (2.4) 0.000 


-39.22 (2.9) 0.000 


-20.16 (2.8) 0.000 


-7.09 (2.7) 0.013 


7.41 (2.3) 0.001 


5.32 (2.6) 0.030 


0.378 




Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


277.05 (1.6) 0.000 


-36.99 (2.4) 0.000 


-22.57 (2.4) 0.000 


-8.81 (2.0) 0.000 


6.83 (1.8) 0.000 


11.09 (1.9) 0.000 


0.333 


England (UK) 


282.41 (2.1) 0.000 


-33.11 (2.9) 0.000 


-22.10 (2.6) 0.000 


-9.51 (2.5) 0.001 


4.99 (2.6) 0.015 


6.95 (2.6) 0.000 


0.276 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


281.22 (3.0) 0.000 


-19.50 (3.0) 0.000 


-15.76 (2.9) 0.000 


-2.65 (3.1) 0.405 


4.52 (3.3) 0.228 


5.42 (3.6) 0.191 


0.281 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


282.37 (2.0) 0.000 


-32.48 (2.8) 0.000 


-21.89 (2.5) 0.000 


-9.31 (2.4) 0.000 


4.99 (2.6) 0.013 


6.91 (2.5) 0.000 


0.276 


Average 


283.26 (0.4) 0.000 


-34.84 (0.6) 0.000 


-21.23 (0.5) 0.000 


-8.12 (0.5) 0.000 


5.19 (0.5) 0.000 


8.44 (0.5) 0.000 


0.288 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 274.95 (2.3) 0.000 | -9.75 (2.6) Q.OQQ | -8.77 (2.6) 0.002 | -5.35 (2.9) 0.082 | 2.41 (3.1) Q.63Q | -4.55 (3.0) 0.035 | 0.110 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted for educational attainment and language background. Reference group for the level of engagement in ICT-related practices outside work variable is 

the third quintile. The reference group on which the constant for adjusted results is based is adults who have attained upper secondary education, are native-born, and whose 

first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of the assessment. The lowest quintile of use generally reflects use of ICTs outside work rarely or less ihan 

once a month, whereas highest practice reflects engagement in multiple types of ICT-related activities daily or weekly. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898883 
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Table A6.1 (L) Distribution of workers' proficiency in literacy, percentage 



Proficiency levels 



OECD 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Level 


5 


Missing 


















National entities 


















Australia 


1.8 


(0.3) 


8.1 (0.6) 


28.4 


(0.8) 


42.2 


(1-0) 


17.9 


(0.8) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 


1.8 


(0.3) 


1 1 .3 


(0.6) 


36.2 


(1.0) 


41.2 


(1.0) 


9.2 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


2.7 


(0.2) 




(0.4) 


31.0 


(0.7) 


39.6 


(0.8) 


14.4 


(0.6) 


1.1 (0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 




(0.4) 


9 1 


in q\ 




(2.0) 




(1 -9) 




(0.9) 


5 


(0 3) 




(0.0) 


Denmark 


2 6 


(0.2) 


9 5 


(0.6) 


33.0 


(0.9) 


43.3 


(1 0) 


1 1 1 


(0.6) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1 5 


(0 2) 


9 9 


(0 6) 


33 2 


(0 7) 


42 1 


(1 0) 


12 4 


(0 6) 


0.9 


(0.2) 





(0.0) 


Finland 


1 .4 


(0.3) 


5.8 


(0.5) 


24.3 


(0.9) 


43.4 


(0.9) 


22.5 


(0.7) 


2.5 


(0.4) 





(0.0) 


Germany 


2.3 


(0.3) 


12.5 


(0.7) 


34.0 


(1.1) 


39.4 


(1.1) 


11.3 


(0.7) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


2.8 


(0.4) 


10.5 


(0.8) 


36.1 


(1.1) 


39.8 


(1.2) 


10.2 


(0.8) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Italy 


5.0 


(0.7) 


20.7 


(1.4) 


40.6 


(1.3) 


29.5 


(1.4) 


4.2 


(0.5) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


0.5 


(0.1) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


21.9 


(0.8) 


49.8 


(1.0) 


22.5 


(0.8) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Korea 


2.0 


(0.3) 


10.8 


(0.6) 


38.5 


(1.1) 


41.2 


(1.1) 


7.4 


(0.6) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


1.7 


(0.3) 


7.3 


(0.6) 


24.7 


(0.8) 


45.5 


(0.9) 


19.3 


(0.7) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


2.3 


(0.3) 


7.6 


(0.5) 


29.1 


(0.8) 


45.0 


(1.0) 


15.2 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


2.8 


(0.4) 


13.2 


(0.9) 


35.8 


(1.3) 


36.8 


(1.1) 


10.6 


(0.7) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


0.8 


(0.2) 


7.1 


(0.6) 


35.3 


(1.4) 


48.2 


(1.3) 


8.4 


(0.7) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


4.6 


(0.5) 


17.7 


(0.9) 


39.3 


(1.0) 


32.3 


(1.0) 


6.0 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


1.9 


(0.3) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


27.5 


(1.2) 


44.5 


(1.1) 


17.3 


(0.8) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


3.6 


(0.5) 


12.3 


(0.8) 


31.9 


(1.4) 


38.6 


(1.3) 


12.8 


(0.8) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


9.6 


(0.7) 


30.1 


(1.1) 


43.0 


(1.2) 


14.7 


(0.8) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.4) 


10.7 


(0.8) 


32.1 


(1.1) 


39.2 


(1.1) 


14.7 


(0.9) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.6) 


11.8 


(1.0) 


35.0 


(1.9) 


39.2 


(2.1) 


11.7 


(0.8) 


0.6 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.4) 


10.7 


(0.8) 


32.2 


(1.1) 


39.2 


(1.1) 


14.6 


(0.9) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Average 


2.3 


(0.1) 


10.3 


(0.2) 


32.4 


(0.2) 


41.3 


(0.2) 


12.9 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.4) 


10.8 


(0.7) 


39.3 


(1.5) 


40.5 


(1.4) 


7.6 


(0.7) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898902 
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Table Aft. I (N) Distribution of workers' proficiency in numeracy, percentage 



OECD 


Proficiency levels 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4 


Level 5 


Missing 




% S.E. % S.E. % S.E. 






National entities 


















Australia 


3.7 


(0.4) 


12.3 


(0.6) 


32.4 


(1.0) 


36.1 


(1.0) 


13.5 


(0.7) 


1.8 


(0.3) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.5 


(0.3) 


9.6 


(0.6) 


32.2 


(1.1) 


40.1 


(1.1) 


14.3 


(0.7) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


4.0 


(0.3) 


14.7 


(0.5) 


32.0 


(0.6) 


34.9 


(0.8) 


12.9 


(0.5) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


1.3 


(0.5) 


8.8 


(1.1) 


33.9 


(1.5) 


42.7 


(1.5) 


12.2 


(1.0) 


1.2 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.3) 


8.2 


(0.5) 


28.6 


(0.8) 


41.4 


(0.9) 


17.5 


(0.7) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.2) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


34.7 


(0.7) 


40.3 


(0.8) 


12.3 


(0.5) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Finland 


1.7 


(0.3) 


7.3 


(0.6) 


27.7 


(0.8) 


41.0 


(1.0) 


19.7 


(0.7) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


2.9 


(0.4) 


11.7 


(0.7) 


30.7 


(1.0) 


38.2 


(1.0) 


15.0 


(0.8) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


4.5 


(0.5) 


15.1 


(1.0) 


38.2 


(1.1) 


32.7 


(1.0) 


8.7 


(0.8) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Italy 


5.9 


(0.7) 


20.6 


(1 -2) 


38.4 


(1.3) 


28.9 


(1.2) 


5.9 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


1.0 


(0.2) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


26.7 


(0.8) 


44.8 


(1.0) 


19.2 


(0.8) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Korea 


3.7 


(0.4) 


14.6 


(0.7) 


40.2 


(1.2) 


34.7 


(1.1) 


6.5 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.6) 


27.3 


(0.9) 


43.0 


(1.2) 


18.0 


(0.8) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


3.2 


(0.4) 


8.3 


(0.5) 


27.5 


(0.9) 


40.6 


(0.9) 


18.4 


(0.8) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Poland 


4.0 


(0.5) 


15.2 


(0.7) 


37.0 


(1.1) 


33.4 


(1.3) 


9.5 


(0.8) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 


(0.3) 


6.8 


(0.5) 


30.9 


(1.1) 


45.6 


(1.4) 


14.5 


(0.9) 


1.0 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


5.9 


(0.5) 


18.0 


(0.9) 


40.5 


(1.2) 


30.0 


(1.2) 


5.5 


(0.6) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


2.5 


(0.4) 


8.4 


(0.7) 


27.0 


(1.1) 


40.3 


(1.3) 


19.5 


(0.8) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


7.5 


(0.6) 


17.9 


(0.8) 


33.4 


(1.2) 


30.5 


(1.0) 


9.8 


(0.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




































Sub-national entities 
































Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


8.5 


(0.6) 


27.4 


(1.0) 


40.8 


(1.2) 


19.0 


(0.8) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


4.0 


(0.5) 


15.4 


(1.0) 


33.5 


(1.3) 


33.7 


(1.2) 


12.2 


(1.0) 


1.2 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.3 


(0.7) 


15.5 


(1.4) 


36.1 


(1.4) 


34.4 


(1.6) 


9.8 


(0.9) 


1.0 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.9 


(0.5) 


15.4 


(1.0) 


33.6 


(1.2) 


33.7 


(1.2) 


12.2 


(0.9) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Average 


3.2 


(0.1) 


11.7 


(0.2) 


32.4 


(0.2) 


37.8 


(0.2) 


13.5 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.6 


(0.4) 


12.2 


(1.0) 


38.0 


(1.3) 


37.1 


(1.4) 


9.5 


(0.7) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898902 
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ANNEX A: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK TABLES OF RESULTS 



TableA6.T (P) 



[Part 1/1] 

Distribution of workers'proficiency in problem solving in technology-rich environments, percentage 



Proficiency levels 





No computer 
experience /Failed 
ICT core 


Below level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Refusals 


OECD 




























Australia 


4.9 


(0.4) 


8.9 


(0.7) 


30.4 


(0.9) 


35.5 


(1.1) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


13.2 


(0.7) 


Austria 


9.7 


(0.5) 


10.0 


(0.8) 


33.4 


(1.3) 


31.6 


(1.0) 


4.6 


(0.5) 


10.8 


(0.5) 


Canada 


8.0 


(0.3) 


14.3 


(0.5) 


31.1 


(0.7) 


31.9 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.5) 


6.8 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


8.5 


(0.6) 


14.2 


(1.1) 


29.8 


(1.5) 


27.5 


(1.3) 


7.3 


(0.9) 


12.7 


(1.1) 


Denmark 


5.7 


(0.3) 


12.6 


(0.6) 


34.4 


(0.9) 


35.6 


(0.8) 


6.9 


(0.5) 


4.8 


(0.3) 


tstonia 


8.9 


(0.4) 


15.1 


(0.7) 


31 .2 


(0.8) 


24.3 


(0.8) 


4.7 


(0.6) 


15.8 


(0.5) 


Finland 


5.6 


(0.4) 


1 0.4 


(0.6) 


31 .2 


(0.9) 


35.6 


(0.9) 


9.1 


(0.7) 


8.0 


(0.4) 


Germany 


9.6 


(0.7) 


14.4 


(0.9) 


31.9 


(10) 


31.5 


(1.0) 


7.3 


(0.6) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


Ireland 


11.5 


(0.6) 


11.9 


(0.9) 


31.5 


(1.2) 


25.1 


(1.0) 


3.7 


(0.5) 


16.3 


(0.9) 


Italy 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Japan 


19.1 


(0.8) 


7.7 


(0.7) 


20.3 


(0.9) 


27.9 


(0.9) 


9.5 


(0.6) 


15.5 


(1.0) 


Korea 


23.8 


(0.7) 


10.9 


(0.6) 


31.0 


(1.1) 


25.3 


(1.0) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


Netherlands 


4.6 


(0.3) 


10.4 


(0.6) 


34.4 


(0.8) 


39.3 


(1.0) 


8.2 


(0.5) 


3.2 


(0.3) 


Norway 


5.4 


(0.4) 


10.5 


(0.7) 


33.1 


(0.9) 


38.6 


(1.0) 


6.9 


(0.5) 


5.4 


(0.4) 


Poland 


19.7 


(0.7) 


13.5 


(0.9) 


20.9 


(1.0) 


16.8 


(1.0) 


4.5 


(0.5) 


24.6 


(0.9) 


Slovak Republic 


17.2 


(0.8) 


9.5 


(0.6) 


31.9 


(1.0) 


25.2 


(0.9) 


3.6 


(0.4) 


12.5 


(0.6) 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Sweden 


4.4 


(0.4) 


12.3 


(0.6) 


31.8 


(1.0) 


37.3 


(1.0) 


9.6 


(0.7) 


4.6 


(0.3) 


United States 


7.7 


(0.5) 


16.1 


(1.0) 


35.3 


(1.3) 


29.3 


(1.1) 


6.0 


(0.6) 


5.5 


(0.6) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


7.9 


(0.4) 


15.2 


(0.7) 


33.7 


(1.1) 


32.1 


(1.1) 


6.5 


(0.5) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


6.9 


(0.5) 


13.6 


(0.9) 


34.6 


(1.3) 


33.5 


(1.2) 


7.1 


(0.6) 


4.4 


(0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


12.2 


(0.8) 


15.1 


(1.7) 


36.5 


(1.7) 


29.9 


(1.6) 


4.8 


(0.8) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.1 


(0.5) 


13.6 


(0.9) 


34.7 


(1.2) 


33.4 


(1.1) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


4.3 


(0.5) 


Average 


10.0 


(0.1) 


12.2 


(0.2) 


31.2 


(0.2) 


30.7 


(0.2) 


6.5 


(0.1) 


9.5 


(0.1) 


Partnets 


Cyprus 1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898902 



[Part 1/1] 



Table A6.2 (L) Mean literacy proficiency, by labour force status 





Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 


OECD 
















Australia 


286.0 


(0.9) 


275.3 


(4.0) 


262.9 


(2.3) 




Austria 


273.7 


(0.9) 


259.2 


(3.8) 


257.6 


(1.6) 




Canada 


278.3 


(0.6) 


265.1 


(2.8) 


256.7 


(1.5) 




Czech Republic 


276.6 


(1.1) 


265.9 


(4.2) 


269.7 


(1.7) 




Denmark 


276.6 


(0.7) 


265.4 


(3.4) 


252.2 


(1.5) 




Estonia 


279.3 


(0.8) 


264.7 


(2.4) 


267.9 


(1.6) 




Finland 


294.5 


(0.9) 


287.9 


(3.9) 


268.2 


(1.5) 




Germany 


274.2 


(1.0) 


255.4 


(3.3) 


256.7 


(1.7) 




Ireland 


273.7 


(1.1) 


258.2 


(2.6) 


254.4 


0.5) 




Italy 


254.4 


(1.4) 


243.3 


(2.9) 


246.1 


(1.5) 




Japan 


297.7 


(0.7) 


311.8 


(5.7) 


290.8 


(1.4) 




Korea 


272.0 


(0.7) 


283.3 


(4.0) 


273.1 


(1.4) 




Netherlands 


289.8 


(0.8) 


274.0 


(5.3) 


263.6 


(1.8) 




Norway 


283.4 


(0.7) 


264.1 


(4.6) 


259.2 


(1.9) 




Poland 


271.7 


'0 8) 


261.6 


(2.7) 




(ld 




Slovak Republic 


279.4 


(0.9) 


263.2 


(2.6) 


265.7 


(1.3) 




Spain 


259.8 


(0.9) 


242.9 


(2.2) 


239.4 


(1.3) 




Sweden 


286.8 


(0.8) 


257.1 


(4.1) 


258.4 


(1.7) 




United States 


274.3 


(1.2) 


260.0 


(2.6) 


256.7 


(2.2) 




















1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


281.0 


(1.0) 


269.3 


(5.4) 


262.2 


(1 -3) 




England (UK) 


278.9 


(1.1) 


252.9 


(3.2) 


258.4 (1.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


275.8 


(2.2) 


262.2 


(5.1) 


253.3 


(2.4) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


278.8 


(1.1) 


253.1 


(3.1) 


258.2 


(1.8) 




Average 






265.8 


(0.8) 


260.9 (0.4) 


Partnets 


Cyprus 1 


272.3 


(1.0) 


262.2 


(3.1) 


263.4 


(1-3) 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink mgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898921 
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Table A6.3 (L) Percentage of adults in each labour market status, by level of proficiency in literacy 



CD 


Literacy Level 1 and below 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 








National entities 








Au st ral ia 


56.8 (1.9) 


5.5 (1.2) 


37.7 (2.0) 


Austria 


61.7 (2.0) 


4.8 (0.9) 


33.5 (1.9) 


Canada 


63.5 (1.2) 


5.3 (0.6) 


31.2 (1.3) 


Czech Republic 


56.9 (3.8) 


5.9 (1.6) 


37.2 (4.0) 


Denmark 


56.4 (1.6) 


6.1 (0.8) 


37.5 (1.6) 


Estonia 


62.8 (2.0) 


8.4 (1.1) 


28.8 (1.9) 


Finland 


47.4 (2.5) 


4.6 (1.1) 


48.0 (2.6) 


Germany 




6.5 (1 .0) 




1 re land 


Aft A 11 1\ 


11.1 (1.3) 


42 5 (2 3) 


Italy 




10.3 1.2) 




Japan 


C~! A IA 1 ï 


1.2 (0.9) 




Korea 


67.0 (2.1) 


1 .8 (0.6) 


31.3 (2.2) 


Netherlands 


57.5 (2.5) 


5.4 (1 .4) 


37.1 (2.5) 


Norway 


62.5 (2.5) 


5.0 (1.3) 


32.5 (2.4) 


Po land 


52.5 (2.1) 


7.6 (1.1) 


39.9 (2.0) 


Slovak Republic 


41.3 (2.7) 


12.7 (1.4) 


46.0 (2.6) 


Spain 


46.9 (1.4) 


17.1 (1.1) 


36.1 (1.3) 


Sweden 


51.7 (2.2) 


9.2 (1.4) 


39.1 (2.2) 


United States 


64.4 (2.3) 


9.8 (1.1) 


25.8 (2.1) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 




2.2 (0.6) 


42.8 (2.0) 


England (UK) 


55.3 (2.2) 


10.5 (1.2) 


34.3 (2.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


50.6 (2.5) 


7.2 (1.3) 


42.2 (2.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


55.1 (2.1) 


10.4 (1.2) 


34.5 (2.1) 


Average 


56.6 (0.5) 


7.2 (0.2) 


36.3 (0.5) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 53.6 (2.4) | 9.2 (1.6) | 37.2 (23^ 



[Part 2/4] 



Table A6.3 (L) Percentage of adults in each labour market status, by level of proficiency in literacy 



CD 


Literacy Level 2 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 








National entities 








Australia 


70.2 (1 .4) 


4.7 (0.7) 


25.1 (1.3) 


Austria 


70.3 (1.3) 


3.6 (0.5) 


26.0 (1.2) 


Canada 


73.6 (1.0) 


5.1 (0.5) 


21.3 (0.8) 


Czech Republic 


64.6 (1.6) 


5.8 (0.7) 


29.6 (1.6) 


Denmark 


71.2 (1.0) 


5.0 (0.6) 


23.9 (1.0) 


Estonia 


69.6 (1.0) 


7.0 (0.5) 


23.5 (0.9) 


Finland 


64.3 (1.5) 


4.3 (0.7) 


31.3 (1.6) 


Germany 


74.S (1.2) 


4.6 (0.6) 


20.9 (1.2) 


Ireland 


58.6 (1.2) 


10.5 (0.9) 


30.9 (1.2) 


Italy 


54.0 (1.4) 


9.7 (1.0) 


36.3 (1.4) 


Japan 


68.9 (1.6) 


0.9 (0.5) 


30.2 (1.5) 


Korea 


69.8 (1.1) 


2.5 (0.4) 


27.7 (1.0) 


Netherlands 


69.6 (1.4) 


4.8 (0.7) 


25.6 (1.3) 


Norway 


74.4 (1.3) 


3.8 (0.7) 


21.8 (1.2) 


Po land 


60.1 (1.5) 


7.4 (0.7) 


32.5 (1.5) 


Slovak Republic 


59.2 (1.4) 


7.6 (0.7) 


33.2 (1.3) 


Spain 


58.3 (1.2) 


13.8 (1.0) 


27.9 (1.1) 


Sweden 


69.7 (1.5) 


6.1 (0.8) 


24.2 (1.4) 


United States 


68.8 (1.4) 


9.3 (0.8) 


21.9 (1.4) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


67.6 (1.3) 


2.4 (0.4) 


30.0 (1.2) 


England (UK) 


67.8 (1.4) 


7.8 (0.8) 


24.4 (1.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


63.2 (1.5) 


5.7 (0.7) 


31.1 (1.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


67.7 (1.4) 


7.7 (0.8) 


24.6 (1.2) 


Average 


66.9 (0.3) 


6.0 (0.2) 


27.1 (0.3) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 61.4 (1-6) | 7.1 (1.0) | 31.5 (ÏSj 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898940 
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Table A6.3 (L) Percentage of adults in each labour market status, by level of proficiency in literacy 



CD 


Literacy Level 3 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 








National entities 










77.1 (1.1) 


4.5 (0.6) 


18.3 (0.9) 


Austria 


79.7 (1 .2) 


3.0 (0.5) 


17.3 (1.2) 


Canada 


79.8 (0.7) 


4.1 (0.4) 


16.1 (0.7) 


Czech Republic 


67.5 (1 .4) 


3.8 (0.6) 


28.6 (1.3) 


Denmark 


79.4 (0.8) 


4.9 (0.5) 


15.8 (0.8) 


Estonia 


74.3 (0.9) 


5.5 (0.4) 


20.2 (0.8) 


Finland 


74.8 (1 .0) 


4.4 (0.5) 


20.8 (1 .0) 


Germany 


dn A tl 
oU.4 ( 1 . 1 J 






Ireland 








Italy 


62 .4 (1-8) 


7.3 (1 .0) 


303 (16) 


Japan 


(u.y) 






Korea 


66.3 (1.1) 


3.1 (0.5) 


30.6 (1.1) 


Netherlands 


81.6 (0.9) 


3.2 (0.5) 


15.2 (0.8) 


Norway 


83.4 (0.8) 


2.9 (0.4) 


13.7 (0.8) 


Poland 




6.2 (0.6) 


29.3 (1.2) 


Slovak Republic 


65.9 (1 .2) 


6.0 (0.6) 


28.1 (1.1) 


Spain 


67.3 (1.3) 


11.6 (1.0) 


21.1 (1.2) 


Sweden 


78.8 (1.0) 


4.2 (0.6) 


17.0 (0.9) 


United States 


79.2 (1.1) 


6.9 (0.7) 


13.9 (1.1) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


73.6 (1.0) 


1 .9 (0.3) 


24.5 (0.9) 


England (UK) 


76.4 (1.2) 


4.4 (0.5) 


19.2 (1.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


74.5 (1 .4) 


4.4 (0.9) 


21.1 (1.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


76.3 (1.2) 


4.4 (0.5) 


19.3 (1.0) 


Average 


74.0 (0.2) 


4.8 (0.1) 


21.2 (0.2) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 64.9 (1.7) | 6.3 (0.9) | 28.8 (T6T 



[Part 4/4] 



Table A6. 3 (L) Percentage of adults in each labour market status, by level of proficiency in literacy 



CD 


Literacy Level 4 or 5 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 








National entities 








Australia 


82.3 (1.8) 


3.6 (1.0) 


14.1 (1.6) 


Austria 


81 .3 (2.0) 


2.4 (1.0) 


16.3 (1.9) 


Canada 


84.9 (1.1) 


3.1 (0.6) 


12.0 (1.1) 


Czech Republic 


72.6 (3.4) 


2.8 (1.2) 


24.6 (3.1) 


Denmark 


84.1 (2.1) 


3.7 (1.4) 


12.1 (1.9) 


Estonia 


81 .4 (1 .5) 


3.2 (0.8) 


15.5 (1.4) 


Finland 


79.2 (1.1) 


4.7 (0.6) 


16.1 (1.1) 


Germany 


82.4 (2.0) 


1 .7 (0.6) 


15.8 (1.8) 


Ireland 


77.2 (2.9) 


4.3 (1.2) 


18.5 (2.7) 


Italy 


71.5 (5.5) 


4.9 (2.6) 


23.6 (5.8) 


Japan 


75.3 (1.6) 


3.2 (0.7) 


21.5 (1.7) 


Korea 


63.2 (3.2) 


5.0 (1.5) 


31.8 (2.9) 


Netherlands 


85.3 (1.4) 


3.4 (0.7) 


11.2 (1.1) 


Norway 


89.7 (1 .3) 


1 .5 (0.6) 


8.7 (1.2) 


Poland 


72.5 (2.1) 


5.5 (1.2) 


22.0 (1.8) 


Slovak Republic 


69.8 (3.2) 


5.8 (1.5) 


24.4 (3.1) 


Spain 


75.1 (3.1) 


8.2 (2.0) 


16.7 (2.7) 


Sweden 


85.8 (1 .5) 


2.5 (0.7) 


11.7 (1.3) 


United States 


82.5 (1.7) 


4.0 (0.8) 


13.5 (1.6) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


82.1 (1.7) 


1.6 (0.7) 


16.3 (1.6) 


England (UK) 


83.4 (1.8) 


3.1 (0.7) 


13.4 (1.7) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


81.4 (2.6) 


5.2 (2.0) 


13.4 (2.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


83.4 (1.8) 


3.2 (0.7) 


13.4 (1.7) 


Average 


79.1 (0.5) 


3.7 (0.3) 


17.1 (0.5) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 75.6 (4.2) | 6.1 (1.7) | 18.4 (4A) 

1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898940 
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Distribution of wages among employees, by level of proficiency in literacy 

Table A6.4 (L) Hourly wages, including bonuses, in PPP-adjusted USD 



OECD 


Literacy Level 1 and below 


Literacy Level 2 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 




National entities 








Australia 














Austria 


107 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


17 3 


12 4 


16 


208 


Canada 


10 2 


13 7 


18 7 


10 9 


15 8 


22 8 


Czech Republic 


5.0 


6.5 


9.1 


5.9 


7.5 


9.6 


Denmark 


15.8 


19.5 


24.1 


17.4 


21.7 


25.9 


Estonia 


4.4 


6.3 


9.4 


5.0 


7.1 


10.5 


Finland 


12.1 


15.1 


18.4 


13.5 


16.4 


20.3 


Germany 


9.1 


12.8 


18.3 


10.7 


15.7 


21.7 


Ireland 


11.1 


1 4.5 


1 9.6 


11.9 


1 6.7 


23.0 


Italy 


8.9 


1 1 .8 


1 6.1 


1 0.4 


1 3.2 


18.0 


Japan 


7.3 


9.5 


14.4 


7.8 


10.2 


16.1 


Korea 


6.2 


8.9 


15.5 


7.3 


11.9 


20.1 


Netherlands 


11.9 


15.1 


19.5 


13.(^^| 


17.5 


22.9 


Norway 


15.4 


18.5 


22.0 


17.1 


20.9 


25.6 


Poland 


4.5 


6.2 


8.5 


4.9 


6.9 


9.8 


Slovak Republic 


3.9 


5.2 


7.5 


4.7 


6.5 


9.0 


Spain 


8.0 


10.0 


13.7 


8.9 


12.1 


17.7 


Sweden 


12.8 


14.8 


17.1 


14 2 


16.4 


19.3 




United States 


8.9 


11.8 


16.6 


10.1 


15.0 


22.3 




































Flanders (Belgium) 


1.3.2 


16.4 


20.5 


15.4 


19.1 


23.7 


England (UK) 


9.1 


11.2 


15.0 


9.8 


13.1 


18.3 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


8.9 


10.4 


14.0 


9.6 


12.5 


16.9 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


9.1 


1 1 .2 


15.0 


9.8 


13.0 


18.3 


Average 


9.5 


12.1 


16.2 


10.6 


14.0 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


8.4 


11.3 


17.7 


9.3 


12.8 


18.9 



Table A6.4 (L) 



[Part 2/2] 

Distribution of wages among employees, by level of proficiency in literacy 

Hourly wages, including bonuses, in PPP-adjusted USD 



OECD 


Literacy Level 3 


Literacy Level 4 or 5 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 




National entities 








Australia 


13.0 


16.9 


23.2 


15.1 


20.8 


28.9 


Austria 


14.0 


18.6 


24.5 


16.3 


21.8 


.30.5 


Canada 


13.2 


19.6 


27.7 


16.3 


24.2 


32.8 


Czech Republic 


6.6 


8.6 


10.8 


7.9 


10.2 


1.3.7 


Denmark 


19.1 


23.8 


29.0 


20.1 


25.7 


33.0 


Estonia 


5.8 


8.2 


12.1 


6.9 


10.5 


15.6 


Finland 


13.9 


17.5 


23.2 


15.5 


20.0 


25.8 


Germany 


12.6 


18.7 


26.3 


14.8 


23.8 


32.7 


Ireland 


14.2 


20.5 


.30.1 


15.6 


24.3 


.35.3 


Italy 


11.8 


15.5 


20.9 


13.2 


18.2 


24.2 


Japan 


8.6 


12.8 


19.4 


10.0 


15.3 


24.4 


Korea 


9.2 


14.3 


23.3 


113 


18.2 


28.2 


Netherlands 


14.8 


20.3 


27.7 


17.0 


23.4 


30.7 


Norway 


19.1 


2.3.5 


28.9 


21.1 


25.8 


33.0 


Poland 


5.9 


8.5 


12.5 


7.8 


11.3 


16.7 


Slovak Republic 


5.7 


7.8 


10.9 


6.4 


8.7 


13.0 


Spain 


10.4 


14.9 


21.5 


13.7 


18.5 


25.7 


Sweden 


14.8 


17.4 


21.6 


15.8 


19.3 


25.2 




United States 


12.7 


19.5 


29.8 


16.0 


26.3 


42.8 




















Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


17.3 


21.5 


27.4 


18.3 


23.3 


30.2 


England (UK) 


11.8 


16.6 


23.7 


15.3 


21.8 


31.6 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


10.8 


15.3 


21.9 


12.1 


18.2 


26.4 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


11.8 


16.6 


23.6 


15.2 


21.7 


31.5 


Average 


12.1 


16.4 


22.6 


14.0 


19.6 


27.3 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


10.6 


14.8 


23.3 


12.2 


18.2 


27.8 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932898959 
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[Part 1/1] 

Effect of education and literacy proficiency on the likelihood of adults participating 
in the labour market 

Table A6.5 (L) Odds ratios, adults not in formal education 



Dependent variable: Participation in the labour market 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted for gender, age, marital status and foreign-born status. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mgtf^ http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898978 



OECD 


Years of education 


Proficiency (literacy) 






1 National entitïes 






Australia 














Austria 


1.154 




0.000 


1.005 




0.009 


Canada 


1.132 




0.000 


1.005 




0.000 


Czech Republic 


1.126 




0.000 


1 .003 




0.187 


Denmark 


1.184 




0.000 


1.008 




0.000 


Estonia 


1.238 




0.000 


1 .003 




0.009 


Finland 


1.079 




0.000 


1.009 




0.000 


Germany 


1.157 




0.000 


1 .005 




0.005 


Ireland 


1.167 




0.000 


1 .005 




0.001 


Italy 


1.135 




0.000 


1.002 




0.260 


Japan 


1.018 




0.500 


1.000 




0.884 


Korea 


1.022 




0.163 


1.000 




0.781 


Netherlands 


1.170 




0.000 


1.002 




0.193 


Norway 


1.213 




0.000 


1.008 




0.000 


Poland 


1.211 




0.000 


1.003 




0.002 


Slovak Republic 


1.278 




0.000 


1.006 




0.000 


Spain 


1.123 




0.000 


1.001 




0.297 


Sweden 


1.132 




0.000 


1.012 




0.000 


United States 


1.146 




0.000 


1.004 




0.007 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


1.183 




0.000 


1.005 




0.001 


England (UK) 


1.055 




0.053 


1.005 




0.001 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.140 




0.000 


1 .005 




0.014 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.057 




0.038 


1.005 




0.001 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


1.168 




0.000 


1.001 




0.632 
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Table A6.6 (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Effect of education and literacy proficiency on the likelihood of adults being employed 

Odds ratio, adults not in formal education, relative to being unemployed 




Dependent variable: Employed 





Years of education 


Proficiency (literacy) 


OECD 












Australia 


1111 




082 


1 003 




298 


A ust r ia 














Canada 


1.098 




0.005 


1.002 




0.234 


Czech Republic 


1.346 




0.003 


1.004 




0.295 


Denmark 


1.174 




0.000 


1.001 




0.660 


Estonia 


1.242 




0.000 


1.002 




0.169 


Finland 


1.116 




0.014 


0.999 




0.802 


Germany 


1 .126 




0.038 


1 .006 




0.012 


Ireland 


1.139 




0.000 


1 .004 




0.007 


Italy 


1.100 




0.000 


1.003 




0.148 


Japan 


1.114 




0.141 


0.982 




0.003 


Korea 


0.979 




0.551 


0.997 




0.480 


Netherlands 


1.141 




0.015 


1.003 




0.436 


Norway 


1.174 




0.012 


1.007 




0.062 


Poland 


1.202 




0.000 


1.001 




0.464 


Slovak Republic 


1.355 




0.000 


1.005 




0.019 


Spain 


1.116 




0.000 


1.004 




0.007 


Sweden 


1.161 




0.021 


1.008 




0.003 


United States 


1.139 




0.000 


1.004 




0.061 
















1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


1.202 




0.000 


1.000 




0.922 


England (UK) 


1.178 




0.000 


1.007 




0.005 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.052 




0.489 


1.004 




0.303 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.173 




0.000 


1.007 




0.004 


Partners 














Cyprus 1 


1.143 




0.000 


1.003 




0.323 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Results are adjusted fbr gender, age, marital status and foreign-born status. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflïïsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932898997 
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Table A6.7 (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Effect of years of education and literacy proficiency on wages 

OLS regression coefficients 



Dependent variable: Log wage 



OECD 


Years of education 


Proficiency (literacy) 












Australia 


055 




000 


002 




000 




Austria 
















Canada 


0.055 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Czech Republic 


0.057 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Denmark 


0.043 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Estonia 


0.062 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Finland 


0.049 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Germany 


0.072 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Ireland 


0.057 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Italy 


0.041 




0.000 


0.001 




0.008 




Japan 


0.055 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Korea 


0.063 




0.000 


0.001 




0.002 




Netherlands 


0.057 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Norway 


0.043 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Poland 


0.082 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Slovak Republic 


0.081 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




Spain 


0.058 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




Sweden 


0.026 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




United States 


0.076 




0.000 


0.003 




0.000 




















1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


0.044 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 




England (UK) 


0.056 




0.000 


0.003 




0.000 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.067 




0.000 


0.002 




0.000 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.057 




0.000 


0.003 




0.000 




Partners 
















Cyprus 1 


0.074 




0.000 


0.001 




0.000 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Notes: Log hourly wages, including bonuses, in PPP-adjusted USD. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. Results are adjusted for age, 

gender, foreign-born status and tenure.The regression sample includes only employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899016 
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Table A6.8 (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Effect of literacy proficiency on wages, by level of education 

OLS regression coefficients 




OECD 


Effect of proficiency on log wages 


Lower than upper secondary education 


Upper secondary education 


Tertiary education 
















Australië 


0.001 


0.001 


0.002 


Austria 


0.001 


0.002 


0.003 


Canada 


0.001 


0.002 


0.003 


Czech Republic 


0.002 


0.002 


0.002 


Denmark 


0.001 


0.001 


0.002 


Estonia 


0.001 


0.001 


0.003 


Finland 








Germany 


001 


002 


003 


Ireland 


001 


001 


002 


Italy 


000 


002 


001 


Japan 


0.002 


0.001 


0.003 


Korea 


0.000 


0.001 


0.003 


Netherlands 


0.002 


0.001 


0.002 


Norway 


0.001 


0.001 


0.001 


Poland 


0.002 


0.002 


0.002 


Stovak Republic 


0.002 


0.002 


0.002 


Spain 


0.001 


0.002 


0.002 


Sweden 


0.001 


0.001 


0.001 


United States 


0.002 


0.003 


0.004 










1 Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


0.001 


0.002 


0.001 


England (UK) 


0.002 


0.002 


0.004 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.001 


0.002 


0.002 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.002 


0.002 


0.004 


Partners 








Cyprus' 


0.002 


0.001 


0.002 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Notes: Log hourly wages, including bonuses, in PPP-adjusted USD. The wage distribution was trimmed to eliminate the 1 st and 99th percentiles. Results are adjusted for a 

gender, foreign-born status and tenure. The regression sample includes only employees. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899035 
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Likelihood of adults scoring at or below Level 1 in literacy reporting low levels of trust and political 
Table A6.9 (L) efficacy, fair or poor health, or of not participating in volunteer activities (adjusted) 





Low levels of trust 


Non-participation 
in volunteer activities 


Low levels of political efficacy 


Fair or poor health 


OECD 


Odds ratio p-value 


Odds ratio p-value 




Odds ratio 


p-value 


■ National entities 










Australia 


2.8 


0.000 


3.4 


0.000 


2.5 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


Austria 


2.3 


0.000 


1 .5 


0.033 


1 .9 


0.000 


3.5 


0.000 


Canada 


2.0 


0.000 


3.5 


0.000 


2.4 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


Czech Republic 


2.3 


0.007 


2.1 


0.010 


2.2 


0.003 


2.2 


0.170 


Denmark 


2.6 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


2.9 


0.000 


Estonia 


1.2 


0.195 


2.3 


0.000 


2.9 


0.000 


1 .9 0.000 


Finland 


1.5 


0.019 


2.1 


0.000 


1.7 


0.002 


1.8 0.008 


Germany 


2.4 


0.000 


2.7 


0.000 


4.5 


0.000 


4.7 


0.000 


Ireland 


1.8 0.004 


2.0 


0.000 


1.6 


0.016 


1.8 0.034 


Italy 


1.7 


0.066 


1.6 


0.064 


2.6 


0.000 


1.4 


0.476 


Japan 


1.0 


0.906 


1.6 


0.019 


1.6 


0.018 


1.5 


0.079 


Korea 


1.0 


0.969 


2.5 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


1 .8 0.002 


Netherlands 


2.1 


0.000 


BB 


0.000 


2.5 


0.000 


2.0 


0.000 


Norway 


2.6 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


1 .7 


0.037 


Po land 


2.0 


0.000 


1.6 


0.004 


1.9 


0.000 


2.5 


0.004 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 


0.409 


1.7 


0.011 


2.1 


0.000 


1.9 


0.052 


Spain 


1.2 


0.258 


2.0 


0.008 


1.4 


0.054 


3.1 


0.002 


Sweden 


2.3 


0.000 


2.7 


0.000 


2.2 


0.000 


3.0 


0.000 


United States 


1.7 


0.001 


3.1 


0.000 


2.6 


0.000 


4.2 


0.000 




















1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.4 


0.027 


2.6 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


1.7 


0.022 


England (UK) 


2.4 


0.000 


3.3 


0.000 


2.8 


0.000 


3.0 


0.000 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.6 


0.056 


2.0 


0.002 


2.0 


0.001 


3.4 


0.000 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 


0.000 


3.2 


0.000 


2.8 


0.000 


3.1 


0.000 


Average 


2.1 


0.000 


2.5 


0.000 


2.5 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


0.8 


0.506 


0.9 


0.673 


2.7 


0.019 


2.1 


0.069 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 4/5. Adults with missing data on the 

proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (2012). 

StatLink «SjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899054 
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[Part 1/1] 

Table A6.1 (L) Likelihood of adults reporting low levels of trust, by level of prof iciency in literacy (adjusted) 




CD 


Level 1 or below 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 




















Australia 


2.8 0.000 


2.0 0.000 


1.4 0.002 


1.0 


Austria 


2.3 0.000 


2.1 0.000 


1 .5 0.022 


1 .0 


Canada 


2.0 0.000 


1.7 0.000 


1.2 0.015 


1.0 


Czech Republic 


2.3 0.007 


2.3 0.002 


1.5 0.096 


1.0 


Denmark 


2.6 0.000 


2.0 0.000 


1.2 0.251 


1 .0 


Estonia 


1.2 0.195 


1.4 0.004 


1.1 0.206 


1 .0 


Finland 


1 .5 0.01 9 


1 .3 0.006 


1.2 0.069 


1 .0 


Germany 


2.4 0.000 


2.1 0.000 


1.4 0.034 


1.0 


I rel and 


1 .8 0.004 


1.7 0.002 


1.3 0.098 


1.0 


Italy 


1.7 0.066 


1.5 0.183 


1.1 0.621 


1.0 


Japan 


1 .0 0.906 


1.1 0.293 


1.1 0.487 


1.0 


Korea 


1.0 0.969 


1.0 0.890 


1.1 0.378 


1.0 


Netherlands 


t 1 n nnn 
z . I U.UUU 


1 q n nnn 
I .o U.UUU 


1 ..3 U.UU4 


1 .0 


Norway 


? ft n nnn 


i q n nnn 


1 3 028 


1 


Po land 


2.0 0.000 


1.9 0.000 


1 .5 0.002 


1.0 


Slovak Republic 


1.2 0.409 


1.7 0.008 


1.4 0.087 


1.0 


Spain 


1.2 0.258 


1.2 0.235 


1.1 0.787 


1.0 


Sweden 


2.3 0.000 


1.9 0.000 


1.3 0.034 


1.0 


United States 


1 .7 0.001 


1 .7 0.000 


1.4 0.003 


1.0 


Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .4 0.027 


1.3 0.116 


1.2 0.290 


1.0 


England (UK) 


2.4 0.000 


2.0 0.000 


1.5 0.010 


1.0 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1 .6 0.056 


1.6 0.019 


1 .2 0.322 


1.0 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.4 0.000 


2.0 0.000 


1.5 0.008 


1.0 


Average 


2.1 0.000 


1.8 0.000 


1.4 0.000 


1.0 



Cyprus 1 



0.8 



0.506 



0.8 



0.534 



0.9 



0.778 



1.0 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 4/5. Adults with missing data on the 

proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated bul not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899073 
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TableA6.11a (L) 



[Part 1/1] 

Likelihood of adults participating in volunteer activities, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 





Level 1 or below 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


OECD 










— MMiPimi^^H 

Australia 


1 .0 


1.7 


0.000 


2.6 


0.000 


3.4 


0.000 




Austria 


1 .0 


1.4 


0.028 


1.6 


0.000 


1 .5 


0.033 




Canada 


1 .0 


1.6 


0.000 


2.6 


0.000 


3.5 


0.000 




Czech Republic 


1 .0 


1.4 


0.185 


1.8 0.027 


2.1 


0.010 




Denmark 


1 .0 


1.5 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 




Estonia 


1.0 


1.3 


0.068 


1.5 


0.001 


2.3 


0.000 




Finland 


1.0 


1.3 


0.059 


1.7 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 




Germany 


1.0 


1.5 


0.005 


2.3 


0.000 


2.7 


0.000 




Ireland 


1.0 


1.4 


0.004 


1.8 


0.000 


2.0 


0.000 




Italy 


1.0 


1.3 


0.056 


1.6 


0.005 


1 .6 


064 




Japan 


1.0 


1.2 


0227 


1.4 


0.075 


1 6 


019 




Korea 


1.0 


1.6 


0.005 


2.0 


0.001 


2.5 


0.000 




Netherlands 


1.0 


1.3 


0.065 


1.8 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 




Norway 


1 .0 


1.6 


0.000 


2.0 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 




Poland 


1.0 


1.1 0.584 


1.3 


0.046 


1.6 


0.004 




Slovak Republic 


1,0 


1.3 


0.077 


1.5 


0.007 


1.7 


0.011 




Spain 


1.0 


1.3 


0.055 


1.6 


0.003 


2.0 


0.008 




Sweden 


1.0 




0.049 


1.8 0.001 


2.7 


0.000 




United States 


1.0 


1.4 


0.011 


2.1 


0.000 


3.1 


0.000 




1 Sub-national entilies 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.0 


1,5 


0.004 


2.0 


0.000 


2.6 


0.000 




England (UK) 


1.0 


1.4 


0.030 


2.2 


0.000 


3.3 


0.000 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


1.1 0.626 


1.7 


0.002 


2.0 


0.002 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.0 


1.4 


0.027 


2.2 


0.000 


3.2 


0.000 




Average 


1.0 


1.5 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


2.5 


0.000 


■I 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.765 


1.1 


0.566 


0.9 


0.673 





1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 1 or below. Adults with missing data 

on the proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtrm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899092 



[Part 1/1] 

Table A6.1 1 b (L) Likelihood of adults not participating in volunteer activities, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 



OECD 


Level 1 


or below 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


























Australia 


3.4 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.3 


0.007 


1.0 


Austria 


1.5 


0.033 


1.1 0.601 


0.9 


0.549 


1.0 


Canada 


3.5 


0.000 


2.2 


0.000 


1.4 


0.003 


1.0 


Czech Republic 


2.1 


0.010 


1.5 


0.088 


1.2 


0.473 


1.0 


Denmark 


2.1 


0.000 


1.4 


0.013 


1.1 0.516 


1.0 


Estonia 


2.3 


0.000 


1 .8 0.000 


1.5 


0.000 


1.0 


Finland 


2.1 


0.000 


1.6 


0.000 


1.2 


0.078 


1.0 


Germany 


2.7 


0.000 


1 .8 0.000 


1.2 


0.296 


1.0 


Ireland 


2.0 


0.000 


1.4 


0.048 


1.1 0.435 


1.0 


Italy 


1.6 


0.064 


1.3 


0.366 


1.0 


0.980 


1.0 


Japan 


1.6 


0.019 


1.2 


0.052 


1.1 0.324 


1.0 


Korea 


2.5 


0.000 


1.6 


0.007 


1.3 


0.070 


1.0 


Netherlands 


2.1 


0.000 


1.5 


0.000 


1.1 0.207 


1.0 


Norway 


2.1 


0.000 


1.4 


0.010 


1.0 


0.683 




Poland 


1.6 


0.004 


1.5 


0.010 


1.2 


0.223 


1.0 


Slovak Republic 


1.7 


0.011 


1.3 


0.165 


1.1 0.378 




Spain 


2.0 


0.008 


1.5 


0.064 


1.2 


0.288 


1.0 


Sweden 


2.7 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 




0.002 


■■■■ 


United States 


3.1 


0.000 


2.2 


0.000 


1.5 


0.017 


1.0 


1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.6 


0.000 


1.7 


0.000 


1.3 


0.022 


1.0 


England (UK) 


3.3 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


1.5 


0.002 


1.0 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


0.002 


1 .8 0.002 


1.2 


0.294 


^^■i.o 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.2 


0.000 


2.3 


0.000 


1.5 


0.001 


1.0 




2.5 0.000 


1.7 


0.000 


1.3 


0.000 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.9 


0.673 


0.9 


0.506 


0.8 


0.400 


1.0 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 4/5. Adults with missing data on the 

proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mW* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899111 
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Table A6.12 (L) Likelihood of adults reporting low levels of political efficacy, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 





Level 1 


or below 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


OECD 
































— ■■nHni^H 










Australia 


2.5 


0.000 


2.0 


0.000 


1.5 


0.000 


1.0 


Austria 


1.9 0.000 


1.7 


0.000 


1.2 


0.210 


1.0 


Canada 


2.4 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.3 


0.003 


1.0 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


0.003 


2.1 


0.001 


1.4 


0.067 


1.0 


Denmark 


1 .9 


0.000 


1.5 


0.027 


1.1 0.667 


1.0 


Estonia 


2.9 


0.000 


2.7 


0.000 


1.7 


0.000 


1.0 


Finland 


1.7 


0.002 


1.5 


0.003 


1.2 


0.067 


1.0 


Germany 


4.5 


0.000 


2.8 


0.000 


1.5 


0.013 


1.0 


Ireland 


1.6 


0.016 


1.5 


0.013 


1.2 


0.169 


1.0 


Italy 


2.6 


0.000 


1.8 


0.015 


1.4 


0.199 


1.0 


Japan 


1.6 


0.018 


1.7 


0.000 


1.4 


0.000 


1.0 


Korea 


2.1 


0.000 


1.8 0.004 


1.3 


0.201 


1.0 


Netherlands 


2.5 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.3 


0.015 


1 .0 


Norway 


2.3 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.4 


0.052 


1 .0 


Po land 


1.9 


0.000 


1.8 0.000 


1.4 


0.056 


1.0 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.6 


0.007 


1.0 


Spain 


1.4 


0.054 


1.4 


0.023 


1.3 


0.071 


1.0 


Sweden 


2.2 


0.000 


2.0 


0.000 


1.3 


0.018 


1.0 


United States 


2.6 


0.000 


2.2 


0.000 


1.5 


0.028 


1.0 


















1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


2.3 


0.000 


1.9 


0.000 


1.5 


0.001 


1.0 


England (UK) 


2.8 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


1.5 


0.002 


1.0 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


0.001 


1.5 


0.025 


1.3 


0.141 


1.0 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.8 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


1.5 


0.001 


1.0 


Average 


2.5 


0.000 


2.1 


0.000 


1.5 


0.000 


1.0 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.7 


0.019 


1.9 


0.131 


1.4 


0.439 


1.0 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 4/5. Adults with missing data on the 

proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899130 
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Table A6.13 (L) Likelihood of adults reporting fair or poor health, by level of proficiency in literacy (adjusted) 



OECD 


Level 1 


or below 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 




















Australia 


2.3 


0.000 


1.5 


0.017 


1.2 


0.255 


1.0 


Austria 


3.5 


0.000 


2.1 


0.013 


1.6 


0.135 


1.0 


Canada 


2.3 


0.000 


1.6 


0.021 


1.2 


0.307 


1.0 


Czech Republic 


2.2 


0.170 


2.3 


0.158 


2.0 


0.226 


1.0 


Denmark 


2.9 


0.000 


1.7 


0.018 


1.2 


0.363 


1.0 


Estonia 


1.9 


0.000 


1.5 


0.003 


1.2 


0.224 


1.0 


Finland 


1.8 0.008 


1.4 


0.037 


1.1 0.517 


1.0 


Germany 


4.7 


0.000 


2.6 


0.032 


1.8 


0.218 


1.0 


Ireland 


1.8 0.034 


1.0 


0.910 


0.9 


0.759 


1.0 


Italy 


1.4 


0.476 


1.3 


0.594 


1.3 


0.614 


1.0 


Japan 


1.5 


0.079 


1.2 


0.087 


1.0 


0.747 


1.0 


Korea 


1.8 


0.002 


1.4 


0.026 


1.2 


0.306 


1.0 


Netherlands 


2.0 


0.000 


1.2 


0.278 


1.2 


0.430 


1.0 


Norway 


1.7 


0.037 


1.3 


0.189 


1.0 


0.963 


1.0 


Po land 


2.5 


0.004 


1.5 


0.219 


1.2 


0.566 


1.0 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


0.052 


1.4 


0.221 


1.0 


0.905 


1.0 


Spain 


3.1 


0.002 


1.7 


0.107 


1.6 


0.212 


1.0 


Sweden 


3.0 


0.000 


1.7 


0.022 


1.4 


0.142 


1.0 


United States 


4.2 


0.000 


2.4 


0.000 


1.6 


0.091 


1.0 


















1 Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.7 


0.022 


1.4 


0.108 


1.1 0.742 


1.0 


England (UK) 


3.0 


0.000 


1.9 


0.006 


1.5 


0.171 


1.0 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.4 


0.000 


2.2 


0.007 


1.7 


0.067 


1.0 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.1 


0.000 


1.9 


0.005 


1.5 


0.158 


1.0 


Average 


2.1 


0.000 








Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.1 


0.069 


1.5 


0.295 


1.1 


0.793 


1.0 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Odds ratios are adjusted for age, gender, educational attainment and immigrant and language background. Reference group is Level 4/5. Adults with missing data on the 

proficiency scale are included in the analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899149 
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Likelihood of adults reporting positive social outcomes, by level of education and proficiency 
TableA6.t4 (L) in literacy (adjusted marginal probabilities) 





Higher levels of trust 




Level 2 or below, 






Level 3 or higher, 








lower than 


Level 2 or below, 


Level 2 or below, 


lower than 


Level 3 or higher, 


Level 3 or higher, 


OECD 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


1 National entitïes 














Australia 


0.4877 


0.5487 


0.6813 


0.6181 


0.6518 


0.7848 


Austria 


0.4450 


0.4771 


0.5656 


0.5327 


0.6160 


0.7227 


Canada 


0.4485 


0.4981 


0.5514 


0.6064 


0.5669 


0.6955 


Czech Republic 


0.5421 


0.5058 


0.5874 


0.6194 


0.5117 


0.8011 


Denmark 


0.4090 


0.5154 


0.7059 


0.5643 


0.6231 


0.7723 


Estonia 














Finland 


5078 


5873 


7^34 


5398 


6056 


7660 


Germany 


0.4580 


0.4402 


0.6179 


0.6281 


0.5873 


0.7509 


Ireland 


0.5141 


0.5710 


0.6585 


0.591 


0.61 93 


0.7496 


Italy 


0.5400 


0.7017 


0.7304 


0.6426 


0.7605 


0.8341 


Japan 


0.4624 


0.4527 


0.5200 


0.4847 


0.4632 


0.6198 


Korea 


0.5485 


0.5656 


0.7162 


0.5303 


0.5739 


0.7045 


Netherlands 


0.4797 


0.6357 


0.7023 


0.641 7 


0.7003 


0.81 87 


Norway 


0.4861 


5145 


683 5 


5687 


6299 


791 5 


Po land 


0.4709 


0.4943 


0.6494 


0.5972 


0.5672 


0.7295 


Slovak Republic 


0.4933 


0.5091 


0.6682 


0.4564 


0.5576 


0.6605 


Spain 


0.4792 


0.5553 


0.6524 


0.5453 


0.6050 


0.7212 


Sweden 


0.4620 


0.5178 


0.6642 


0.5688 


0.6205 


0.7695 


United States 


0.4873 


0.5013 


0.6266 


0.4928 


0.5572 


0.7299 
















1 Sub-national entities 


Flanders (Belgium) 


0.5242 


0.6000 


0.7678 


0.5203 


0.6568 


0.8255 


England (UK) 


0.4587 


0.5373 


0.6827 


0.5041 


0.6747 


0.7719 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.5063 


0.6937 


0.6725 


0.4521 


0.7236 


0.8019 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.4600 


0.5432 


0.6830 


0.5022 


0.6766 


0.7732 


Average 


0.4813 


0.5214 


0.6646 


0.5893 


0.6134 


0.7632 


Partners 












Cyprus' 


0.5751 


0.6145 


0.7676 


0.4389 


0.6801 


0.7354 



[Part 2/4] 

Likelihood of adults reporting positive social outcomes, by level of education and proficiency 
TableA6.t4 (L) in literacy (adjusted marginal probabilities) 





Higher levels of political efficacy 




Level 2 or below, 






Level 3 or higher, 








lower than 


Level 2 or below, 


Level 2 or below, 


lower than 


Level 3 or higher, 


Level 3 or higher, 


OECD 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


1 National entitïes 














Australia 


0.5056 


0.6093 


0.6728 


0.6922 


0.7320 


0.8262 


Austria 


0.4742 


0.5998 


0.7039 


0.6801 


0.7064 


0.7963 


Canada 


0.4858 


0.5416 


0.6176 


0.6508 


0.6763 


0.7460 


Czech Republic 


0.5575 


0.5082 


0.6504 


0.5237 


0.5909 


0.6624 


Denmark 


0.4468 


0.5130 


0.6012 


0.5782 


0.6029 


0.6889 


Estonia 


0.5256 


0.5644 


0.6498 


0.6028 


0.7089 


0.7756 


Finland 


0.4939 


0.6027 


0.7184 


0.5731 


0.6825 


0.7910 


Germany 


0.5306 


0.5732 


0.6619 


0.6320 


0.7036 


0.7859 


Ireland 


0.4894 


0.6076 


0.7399 


0.5355 


0.6812 


0.7704 


Italy 


0.5089 


0.6442 


0.7739 


0.6695 


0.6958 


0.7706 


Japan 


0.5643 


0.5750 


0.6792 


0.6875 


0.7030 


0.7941 


Korea 


0.4464 


0.4319 


0.5047 


0.6021 


0.5535 


0.6167 


Netherlands 


0.4819 


0.5482 


0.6983 


0.5917 


0.6624 


0.7993 


Norway 


0.4677 


0.5771 


0.6951 


0.6381 


0.6895 


0.8268 


Po land 


0.4999 


0.5803 


0.6993 


0.5903 


0.6412 


0.7836 


Slovak Republic 


0.5323 


0.6459 


0.7172 


0.6612 


0.7010 


0.8301 


Spain 


0.5028 


0.5541 


0.6322 


0.5461 


0.6228 


0.6714 


Sweden 


0.4354 


0.4520 


0.5849 


0.5443 


0.6074 


0.6892 


United States 


0.4423 


0.5268 


0.6000 


0.5480 


0.6152 


0.7131 
















1 Sub-national entities 


Flanders (Belgium) 


0.5371 


0.5973 


0.6974 


0.6138 


0.6719 




England (UK) 


0.4832 


0.5787 


0.6529 


0.6386 


0.6764 


0.7709 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.5366 


0.6383 


0.7196 


0.5016 


0.6829 


0.8208 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.4847 


0.5813 


0.6557 


0.6351 


0.6778 


0.7732 


Average 


0.4932 


0.5681 


0.6707 


0.6288 


0.6698 




Partners 












Cyprus' 


0.5232 


0.5934 


0.7261 


0.6466 


0.7476 


0.8205 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Marginal probabilities are adjusted for age, gender and immigrant and language background. Adults with missing data on the proficiency scale are included in the 

analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink flff=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/8889328991G8 
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Likelihood of adults reporting positive social outcomes, by level of education and proficiency 
Table A6.14 (L) in literacy (adjusted marginal probabi lities) 



OECD 


Participation in volunteer activities 


Level 2 or lielow, 

lower than 
upper secondary 


Level 2 or below, 
upper secondary 


Level 2 or below, 
tertiary 


Level 3 or higher, 

lower than 
upper secondary 


Level 3 or higher, 
upper secondary 


Level 3 or higher, 
tertiary 




National entities 














Australia 


0.4767 


0.5500 


0.6468 


0.6205 


0.6825 


0.7552 


Austria 


0.5800 


0.6690 


0.7842 


0.6898 


0.7000 


0.7575 


Canada 


0.4289 


0.4292 


0.5596 


0.6632 


0.5933 


0.6875 


Czech Republic 


0.5472 


0.6023 


0.6244 


0.6982 


0.681 7 


0.7554 


Denmark 


5431 


6232 


n £,RAR 
u.oo*+o 


6670 


701 9 


7298 


Estonia 


0.5582 


0.6925 


0.7851 


0.6928 


0.7356 


0.8299 


Finland 


0.5542 


0.6146 


0.7090 


0.6785 


0.6981 


0.7530 


Germany 


0.4977 


0.6321 


0.7537 


0.7811 


0.7740 


0.8040 


1 re land 


0.5144 


0.6386 


0.7103 


0.6191 


0.6812 


0.7640 


Italy 


0.4747 


0.5505 


0.6393 


0.5033 


0.6515 


0.6956 


Japan 


0.5758 


0.6801 


0.7407 


0.6693 


0.7008 


0.7367 


Korea 


0.5028 


0.5115 


0.6632 


0.7532 


0.6002 


0.6835 


Netherlands 


0.4718 


0.5096 


0.5956 


0.5609 


0.6288 


0.6798 


Norway 


0.5368 


0.6370 


0.6962 


0.6995 


0.7097 


0.7290 


Poland 


0.4418 


0.4589 


0.6973 


0.6469 


0.5019 


0.7352 


Slovak Republic 


0.5062 


0.6070 


0.7609 


0.5990 


0.6353 


0.7717 


Spain 


0.5052 


0.6978 


0.7465 


0.5989 


0.7288 


0.7786 


Sweden 


0.5552 


0.5954 


0.6869 


0.5965 


0.7077 


0.7296 




United States 


0.4873 


0.6004 


0.7753 


0.7416 


0.7287 


0.8329 


Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


0.5425 


0.6343 


0.7486 


0.6851 


0.7324 


0.8055 


England (UK) 


0.4850 


0.6680 


0.7380 


0.7034 


0.7744 


0.8418 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.5659 


0.7445 


0.7950 


0.6410 


0.8021 


0.8805 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.4878 


0.6695 


0.7390 


0.7000 


0.7743 


0.8423 


Average 


0.5153 


0.5973 


0.7092 


0.6658 


0.6899 


0.7723 


Partners 












Cyprus 1 0.5430 


0.5556 


0.5875 


0.5595 


0.5188 


0.6550 



[Part 4/4] 

Likelihood of adults reporting positive social outcomes, by level of education and proficiency 
Table A6.14 (L) in literacy (adjusted marginal probabi lities) 





Good, very good or excellent health 




Level 2 or below, 






Level 3 or higher, 








lower than 


Level 2 or below, 


Level 2 or below, 


lower than 


Level 3 or higher, 


Level 3 or higher, 


OECD 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


upper secondary 


upper secondary 


tertiary 


1 National entities 














Australia 


0.5218 


0.6005 


0.7093 


0.6172 


0.6626 


0.7687 


Austria 


0.4939 


0.6109 


0.6990 


0.5752 


0.7287 


0.8332 


Canada 


0.5021 


0.6414 


0.7151 


0.6493 


0.6928 


0.8155 


Czech Republic 


0.4611 


0.7011 


0.8380 


0.5241 


0.7106 


0.8944 


Denmark 


0.5308 


0.6847 


0.7721 


0.6656 


0.7902 


0.8717 


Estonia 


0.5266 


0.6600 


0.8112 


0.6058 


0.7427 


0.8477 


Finland 


0.4347 


0.4835 


0.6587 


0.4674 


0.5622 


0.7478 


Germany 


0.5457 


0.6727 


0.7318 


0.6712 


0.7733 


0.8633 


Ireland 


0.5281 


0.6866 


0.7657 


0.6901 


0.7164 


0.8246 


Italy 


0.6328 


0.7459 


0.8240 


0.6436 


0.7690 


0.7818 


Japan 


0.4991 


0.5768 


0.6225 


0.5951 


0.6058 


0.6737 


Korea 


0.6125 


0.7123 


0.7777 


0.7432 


0.7686 


0.8125 


Netherlands 


0.5573 


0.6134 


0.7162 


0.5430 


0.6971 


0.7849 


Norway 


0.5542 


0.6790 


0.8123 


0.6218 


0.7352 


0.8309 


Poland 


0.5353 


0.7097 


0.8664 


0.6764 


0.7692 


0.8830 


Slovak Republic 


0.5469 


0.7556 


0.8808 


0.7231 


0.8131 


0.9102 


Spain 


0.5654 


0.6532 


0.7252 


0.7062 


0.7275 


0.7753 


Sweden 


0.6015 


0.7244 


0.8006 


0.6492 


0.8045 


0.8776 


United States 


0.5423 


0.7046 


0.8476 


0.7558 


0.8176 


0.9265 
















1 Sub-national entities 


Flanders (Belgium) 


0.5372 


0.6299 


0.7056 


0.5900 


0.7109 


0.7916 


England (UK) 


0.4980 


0.6652 


0.6834 


0.6495 


0.7348 


0.7892 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.5454 


0.6898 


0.7403 


0.6415 


0.7754 


0.8518 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.4998 


0.6667 


0.6859 


0.6490 


0.7370 


0.7920 


Average 


0.5381 


0.6390 


0.7163 


0.6241 


0.7076 


0.7899 


Partners 












Cyprus 1 


0.6300 


0.7758 


0.8710 


0.7494 


0.8377 


0.8973 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Note: Marginal probabilities are adjusted for age, gender and immigrant and language background. Adults with missing data on the proficiency scale are included in the 

analysis as a separate category for which a coëfficiënt is estimated but not reported. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932899168 
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Table A6.15 (N) GDP per capita (2011) and percentage of adults at or below Level 2 or at Level 4 or higher in numeracy 



OECD 


GDP per capita, 
at constant 2005 prices and PPPs 


Percentage of adults sconng 


Percentage of adults sconng 










National entities 








Australia 


37 257 


52.19 


13.30 


Austria 


36131 


47.40 


13.62 


Canada 


^^^^^B 35 753 ÊH^^^^M 




12.55 


Czech Republic 


24 102 


47.58 


11.44 


Denmark 


32 611 


44.96 


16.61 


Estonia 


18 126 


50.47 


11.17 


Finland 


32 036 


42.15 


19.44 


Germany 


34 581 


49.34 


14.26 


Ireland 


36 506 


63.19 


7.53 


Italy 


27 053 


70.47 


4.51 


Japan 


30 761 


36.20 


18.85 


Korea 


27 554 


58.26 


6.83 


Netherlands 


37 119 


41.37 


16.98 


Norway 


46 734 


43.01 


17.37 


Poland 


17 968 


61.13 


8.41 


Slovak Republic 


20 932 


45.94 


12.64 


Spain 


26 981 


70.71 


4.06 


Sweden 


35 123 


43.36 


18.59 




United States 


42 385 


61.35 


8.48 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


33 230 


41.06 


16.99 


England (UK) 


m 


57.43 


11.34 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


m 


60.26 


8.50 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


32 890 


57.53 


11.25 


Pat 


Ave ra pp 








iners 






Cyprus 1 m 


47.25 


6.64 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adull Ski 1 1 s (PIAAC) (2012) and National Accounts at a Glance. 
StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899187 
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Inequality in the distribution of income and literacy skills 

Table A6.1 6 (L) The Gini coëfficiënt of income and alternative measures of skills inequality based on literacy proficiency 



OECD 


Gini coëfficiënt of income 


Gini coëfficiënt of literacy skills 


9th/1 st decile of income 


9th/1 st decile 
of literacy proficiency 


1 National entities 










Australia 


0.3359 


0.0989 


4.5460 


1.56 


Austria 


0.2608 


0.0909 


3.2049 


1.52 


Canada 


0.3235 


0.1037 


4.1769 


1.60 


Czech Republic 


0.2561 


0.0837 


2.9077 


1.46 


Denmark 


0.2478 


0.0972 


2.7899 


1.55 


Estonia 


0.3151 


0.0901 


4.2791 


1.51 


Finland 


0.2595 


0.0973 


3.1616 


1.55 


Germany 


0.2954 


0.0995 


3.5449 


1.59 


Ireland 


0.2933 


0.0987 


3.7022 


1.56 


Italy 


0.3366 


0.0999 


4.3012 


1,59 


Japan 


0.3293 


0.0747 


5.0243 


1.41 


Korea 


0.3150 


0.0848 


4.8173 


1.48 


Netherlands 


0.2937 


0.0952 


3.3431 


1.55 


Norway 


0.2501 


0.0936 


2.9756 


1.53 


Poland 


0.3145 


0.1010 


3.9721 


1.59 


Slovak Republic 


0.2566 


0.0818 


3.1216 


1.45 


Spain 


0.3170 


0.1093 


4.5513 


1.66 


Sweden 


0.2593 


0.0989 


3.1655 


1.57 


United States 


0.3782 


0.1027 


5.9020 


1.62 


1 Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


0.2592 


0.0960 


3.3238 


1.56 


England (UK) 


m 


0.0997 


m 


1.59 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


m 


0.0965 


m 


1.57 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.3446 


0.0996 


4.5585 


1.59 


Average 


0.3139 


0.0972 


4.2613 


1.55 


Partners 








Cyprus 1 


m 


0.0844 


m 


1.48 



1 . See notes on page 250. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD.Stat "Country statistical profiles". 
StatLink mgjm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/a88932906274 
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Notes regarding Cyprus 

Note by Turkey: The information in this document with reference to "Cyprus" relates to the southern part of the Islancl. There is 
no single authority representing both Turkish and Greek Cypriot people on the Island. Turkey recognises theTurkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus (TRNC). Until a lasting and equitable solution is found within the context of the United Nations, Turkey shall 
preserve its position concerning the "Cyprus issue". 

Note by all the European Union Member States of the OECD and the European Union: The Republic of Cyprus is recognised 
by all members of the United Nations with the exception of Turkey. The information in this document relates to the area under 
the effective control of the Government of the Republic of Cyprus. 



A note regarding Israël 

The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data 
by the OECD is without prejudice to the status of the Golan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank 
under the terms of international law. 
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Table B1 .1 Trends in mobile phone and Internet subscriptions, 1999-2009 and relative to 1999 proportions 





Number of subscriptions (in millions) 


Relative proportions in 1999 (in percentage) 










Internet 


1999 


11.06 


3.40 








2000 


15.71 


4.84 


42 


42 


2001 


18.81 


5.99 


70 


76 


2002 


20.25 


7.20 


83 


112 


2003 


22.34 


7.58 


102 


123 


2004 


25.20 


7.67 


128 


126 


200S 


27.85 


8.16 


152 


140 


2006 


30.74 


8.17 


178 


140 


2007 


33.77 


8.62 


205 


153 


2008 


35.76 


8.92 


223 


162 


2009 


36.97 


9.23 


234 


171 



Note: Internet subscriptions exclude mobile phone access to the Internet. 
Source: OECD Telecommunications Database 201 1 (extracted in March 201 3). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899206 
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Table BI .2 Percentage of businesses with Internet access, by firm si ze, 2010 or latest available year 





1 to 49 employees 


>0 to 249 employees 


250 and more employees 


Australia 1 


97.5 


98.8 


99.9 


Austria 


79.5 


93.3 


98.4 


Belgium 


89.0 


96.4 


98.8 


Canada 2 


93.7 


98.9 


99.6 


Czech Republic 


84.1 


95.4 


98.9 


Denmark 


8S.0 


94.2 


95.6 


Estonia 


86.7 


93.1 


99.4 


Finland 


95.2 


98.6 


99.2 


France 


92.3 


98.0 


99.7 


Germany 


87.4 


95.5 


97.5 


Greece 


78.0 


94.2 


98.8 


Hungary 


77.2 


91.4 


96.6 


Iceland 


94.3 


100.0 


100.0 


Ireland 


84.5 


97.0 


97.6 


Israël 3 


91.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Italy 


82.8 


94.0 


98.2 


Japan 


m 


98.5 


99.4 


Korea 1 


98.4 


99.9 


100.0 


Luxembourg 


86.1 


94.0 


99.1 


Mexico 3 


89.3 


94.1 


97.2 


Netherlands 


89.5 


96.1 


99.0 


New Zealand 


95.8 


98.7 


99.4 


Norway 


85.4 


94.9 


98.4 


Poland 


64.4 


84.7 


97.1 


Portugal 


83.3 


92.5 


98.6 


Slovak Republic 


75.6 


87.3 


97.0 


Slovenia 


m 


95.3 


100.0 


Spain 


94.9 


98.4 


99.6 


Sweden 


90.1 


97.6 


99.1 


Switzerland 3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Turkey 


87.4 


96.0 


97.9 


United Kingdom 


86.1 


97.0 


98.8 


Average 


87.5 


95.7 


98.7 



1 . Year of reference 2009. 

2. Year of reference 2007. 

3. Year of reference 2008. 

Notes: For most European countries, the following industries are included: manufacturing, construction, wholesale and retail; hotels and restaurants; transport, storage and 
communication; financial intermediation and insurance; real estate, renting and business activities; and other community, social and personal service activities. In Belgium, 
Denmark and Finland, financial intermediation and insurance are excluded. For Canada, agriculture, fishing, hunting and trapping, and construction - specialist contractors 
are excluded. For Japan, data refer to enterprises with 1 00 or more employees and exclude: agriculture, foreslry, fisheries and mining. For Korea, wholesale and retail on motor 
vehicle parts (ISIC 50) are excluded. 

For New Zealand, data exclude government administration and defence, and personal and other services; the NZ survey also excludes businesses with fewer than six employees 
(calculated by Rolling Mean Employment). For Switzerland, data refer to enterprises with five or more employees. 

For Canada, 50-299 employees instead of 50-249, and 300 and more instead of 250 and more. For Japan, 100-299 instead of 50-249, and 300 and more instead of 250 and 
more. For Mexico, 20-49 instead of 1 0-49 employees. For Switzerland, 5-49 instead of 1 0-49 employees. 
Source: OECD, ICT Database and Eurostat, Community Survey on ICT usage in enterprises, November 201 1 . 
StatLink mWm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899225 
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Table B1 .3 



[Part 1/1] 

Percent of individuals who ordered or purchased goods or services on the Internet, 2007 and 2011, 
or latest available year 





2007 


2011 


— — 

AUStral 13 


47 


51 


Austria 


26 3 


35 2 


Belgiurn 


14 6 


311 


Canada -- 


33 9 


40 9 


Chile 3 


m 


6.3 


Czech Republic 


8.5 


16.0 


Denmark 


42.8 


57.3 


Estonia 


6.1 


15.6 


Finland 


32.5 


45.4 


France 


25.3 


40.1 


Germany 


40.9 


53.6 


Greece 


5.0 


13.0 


Hungary 


6.9 


12.7 


Iceland 


32.4 


31.2 


Ireland 


25.9 


34.0 


Israël 3 


17.7 


20.6 


Italy 


6 6 


10 4 




51 4 


48 9 


Korea 2 






Luxembourg 


36.7 


S2.4 


Mexico 2 


1.6 


1.5 


Netherlands 


42.9 


53.2 


Norway 


47.7 


57.2 


Poland 


11.1 


20.0 


Portugal 


5.8 


10.3 


Slovenia 


9.3 


20.2 


Spain 


13.0 




Sweden 


38.5 


53.3 


Switzerland 4 


31.8 


m 


Turkey 


1.7 


3.7 


United Kingdom 


44.5 


63.6 


United States s 


34.0 


m 


Average 







1 . Year of reference 2008. 

2. Year of reference 2010. 

3. Year of reference 2009. 

4. Year of reference 2005. 

5. Year of reference 2003. 

Notes: Data from the EU Community Survey cover EU countries plus Iceland, Norway and Turkey. 
Individuals aged 1 6-74, except for Canada (1 6+), Israël (20-74), Japan (6+), Switzerland (1 4+). 

For countries covered by Eurostat, data refer to individuals who have bought or ordered goods or services, over the Internet, for non-work use, in previous three months. For the 

other countries, it refers to individuals placing orders over the Internet in the previous 1 2 months. 

For Israël, data refer to the use of Internet in the previous three months. 

For Korea, percentage of individuals aged 1 6-74 (surveyed with only Internet users). 

For Switzerland, data refer to Internet users who used the Internet at least once within the previous six months. 

The statistical data for Israël are supplied by and under the responsibility of the relevant Israëli authorities. The use of such data by the OECD is without prejudice to the status 
of the Colan Heights, East Jerusalem and Israëli settlements in the West Bank under the terms of international law. 

It should be noted that statistical data on Israëli patents and trademarks are supplied by the patent and trademark offices of the relevant countries. 

Source: OECD ICT Database and Eurostat Community Survey on ICT usage in households and by individuals, May 2012; Canadian Internet Use Survey, 2010 from Statistics 
Canada. 

StatLink «g=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899244 
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Shares of added value of selected industrial sectors relative to the total economy, 
Table B1 .4 latest available year between 2005 and 2009 





Latest year 


Finance, Insurance, real estate 
and business services 


Communication services 


.... 

Medium-high and htgh tecnnology 
manufactures 


— — — p 


2005 


28 97 


2 64 


2 93 


Austrid 


2007 


24 20 


1 82 


8 69 


Bcl^i uin 


2007 


29 27 


2 50 


6 45 




2006 


25 43 


2 74 


4 61 


Chile 


2009 


20.95 


m 


m 


Czech Republic 


2007 


17.48 


2.84 


m 


Denmark 


2007 


24.68 


2.11 


6.22 


Estonia 


2009 


24.82 


2.72 


m 


Finland 


2007 


22.50 


1.99 


11.27 


France 


2008 


34.00 


1.96 


4.73 


Germany 


2007 


29.28 


1.78 


13.77 


Greece 


2007 


19.23 


2.98 


1.68 


Hungary 


2007 


22.46 


3.11 


11.59 


Iceland 


2009 


25.63 


1.49 


1.69 


Ireland 


2005 


22.21 


3.42 


11.60 


Israël 


2008 


33.45 


2.71 


m 


Italy 


2007 


27 31 


2 12 


6 83 




2008 


27 00 


1 99 


9 75 


Itorea 


2006 


21 38 


2 33 


1 4 32 


L° rea b 


2009 


48 44 


4.48 




Mexico ° UrS 


2007 


20 05 


2.43 


6.57 


Netherlands 


2007 


27 88 


2.46 


5.09 


New Zealand 


2006 


29.87 


2.97 


m 


Norway 


2007 


18.56 


1.59 


m 


Poland 


2007 


19.02 


2.23 


5.60 


Portugal 


2006 


22.04 


3.01 


3.10 


Slovak Republic 


2007 


17.42 


2.38 


8.33 


Slovenia 


2006 


21.91 


2.61 


9.93 


Spain 


2007 


22.55 


2.20 


4.90 


Sweden 


2007 


25.32 


1.78 


9.91 


Switzerland 


2008 


29.52 


2.67 


m 


Turkey 


2006 


18.57 


1.78 


m 


United Kingdom 


2007 


31.94 


2.61 


5.14 


United States 


2009 


33.85 


2.94 


5.28 



Source: OECD (2010), "STAN Indicators 2009", STAN: OECD Structural Analysis Statistics (Database), http://dx.doi.org/10.t787/data-00031-en (Accessed January 2013). 
StatLink ffiHsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899263 
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Average annual percentage growth of share of professionals, associated professional and technicians, 
Table B1 .5 by industry, 1998-2008 





Manufacturing 


Services 


Australia 


2.29 


3.84 


Austria 


3.84 


2.70 


Belgium 


1.88 


2.73 


Canada 


0.97 


4.17 


Czech Republic 


2.31 


1.90 


Denmark 


2.29 


3.45 


Estonia 


2.08 


1.64 


Finland 


1.45 


1.62 


France 


2.65 


3.17 


Germany 


0.81 


2.02 


Greece 


2.69 


3.35 


Hungary 


2.20 


1.92 


Iceland 


2.33 


6.32 


Ireland 


2.57 


5.21 


Italy 


6.74 


3.72 


Japan (2003-08) 


-1.32 


1.23 


Luxembourg 


-2.30 


4.37 


Netherlands 


-0.24 


1.75 


Norway 


3.96 


3.89 


Portugal 


1.29 


4.15 


Slovak Republic 


1.12 


1.60 


Slovenia (1997-2007) 


1.80 


5.57 


Spain 


4.79 


5.91 


Sweden (1997-2007) 


-0.63 


2.88 


Switzerland 


0.96 


3.53 


United Kingdom 


-0.31 


2.32 


United States (2003-08) 


0.32 


2.25 



Source: OECD, ANSK1LL Database, |une 201 1 . 

StatLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899282 
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[Part 1/1] 

Change in share of employment between 1998 and 2008, by occupational groups designated as low-, 
medium- or high-skilled 

Table B1 .6 Two-digit ISCO-based occupational groups 





High-skilled 


Medium skilled 


Low skilled 


Austria 


6.37 


-5.50 


-0.87 


Belgium 


4.67 


-3.68 


-0.99 


Czech Republic 


8.1 9 


-6.31 


-1 .88 


Denmark 


1 0.1 1 


-7.58 


-2.53 


Estonia 


0.48 


0.33 


-0.81 


Finland 


2.28 


-2.37 


0.09 




5.90 


-6.10 


0.20 


Gcrmany 


3.46 


-3.64 


0.1 8 


Greece 


3.38 


-1.63 


-1 .75 


Hunga ry 


5.21 


-3.04 


-2.1 7 


[celand 


1 1.94 


-1 .25 


-10.70 


Ireland 


5.79 


-1.49 


-4.30 


Italy 


9.56 


-7.67 


-1.90 


Luxembourg 


9.21 


-7.44 


-1 .77 


Netherlands 


1.64 


-1.02 


-0.62 


Norway 


7.60 


-4.38 


-3.21 


Poland 


6.48 


-5.22 


-1.26 


Portugal 


8.10 


-2.45 


-5.65 


Slovak Republic 


4.49 


-6.32 


1.83 


Sloven ia 


14.15 


-7.27 


-6.88 


Spain 


5.09 


-2.06 


-3.03 


Sweden 


5.20 


-5.82 


0.62 


Switzerland 


6.97 


-7.44 


0.47 


United Kingdom 


3.02 


-3.03 


0.02 



Notes: OECD countries only available in 1 998 (24 countries). 

Occupations with high-educated workers: legislators and senior officials; corporate managers; physical, mathematical and engineering science professionals; life science and 
heallh professionals; teaching professionals; other professionals; physical and engineering science associate professionals; life science and health associate professionals; 
teaching associate professionals; and other associate professionals. Occupations with medium-educated workers: managers of small enterprises; office clerks; customer 
services clerks; personal and protective services workers; models, salespersons and demonstrators; extraction and building trades workers; metal, machinery and related trades 
workers; precision, handicraft, craft printing and related trades workers; stationary plant and related operators; and drivers and mobile plant operators. Occupations with low- 
educated workers: other craft and related trades workers; machine operators and assemblers; sales and services elementary occupations; and labourers in mining, construction, 
manufacturing and transport. 
Source: Eurostat, LFS Database. 

i http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899301 
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Share of employment in occupational groups, 1998-2009, and change in share since 1998, by country 

Table BI .7 Occupational groups defined by workers' proficiency in literacy and numeracy 





Occupations with lowest 


Occupations with next to lowest 


Occupations with next to highest 


Occupations with highest 




average scores 


average scores 


average scores 


average scores 


Austria 


1.98 


-9.01 


7.18 


0.08 


Belgium 


0.10 


-2.33 


-1.18 


3.39 


Czech Republic 


-4.70 


-1 .86 


3.14 


3.36 


Denmark 


-4.04 


-4.56 


3.03 


4.20 


Estonia 


3.59 


-3.98 


-0.11 


1.89 


Finland 


2.43 


-4.66 


-0.12 


2.30 


France 


0.38 


-2.90 


-0.59 


4.58 


Germany 


-0.12 


-1 .77 


-0.27 


1.91 


Greece 


0.31 


-2.74 


0.97 


1.55 


Hungary 


-1.31 


-5.60 


2.73 


4.07 


1 celand 


-4.31 


-8.84 


2.83 


8.80 


Ireland 


5.32 


-4.50 


-5.84 


4.76 


Italy 


3.17 


-7.51 


0.81 


1.18 


Luxembourg 


-2.34 


-5.77 


-4.36 


12.76 


Netherlands 


0.13 


-3.01 


1.57 


1.24 


Norway 


-1.42 


-0.17 


-1.24 


2.39 


Poland 


0.02 


-3.62 


-4.03 


7.69 


Portugal 


0.83 


-6.64 


1.34 


4.52 


Slovak Republic 


0.20 


-2.92 


0.87 


2.32 


Slovenia 


0.77 


-12.68 


1.90 


9.45 


Spain 


1.58 


-3.3.3 


0.11 


1.50 


Sweden 


-2.72 


-0.79 


-1 .47 


5.75 


Switzerland 


-0.03 


-1.06 


-5.22 


5.65 


United Kingdom 


4.48 


-2.58 


-0.49 


-1.51 



Notes: Only OECD countries for which data series were available between 1 998 and 2009 are included (24 countries). 

Highest average scores are in or near upper half of Level 3 for literacy and numeracy; next to highest average scores are in or near lower half of Level 3 for lilteracy and 
numeracy; next to lowest average scores are in or near upper half of Level 2 for literacy and numeracy; lowest average scores are in or near lower half of Level 2 for literacy and 
numeracy. 

Source: Eurostat, LFS Database and Survey of Adults Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink «837» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899320 
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GDP per capita, USD 

Table B2.1 Constant 2005 prices, using PPPs 





1970 


2011 






—7 — -p 

AUStral 13 


1 8 604 


37 257 


Austria 


1 4 694 


36 131 


Belj^ium 


1 5 289 


33 230 


C<iiiad<i 


1 7 591 


35 753 


Czech Republic 1 


16 315 


24 102 


Denmark 


17 275 


32 61 1 


Estonia 


7 343 


18 126 


Finland 


12 788 


32 036 


France 


15 008 


30 081 


Germany 


15 800 


34 581 


Ireland 


9 241 


36 506 


Italy 


13 584 


27 053 


Japan 


12 948 


30 761 


Korea 


2 432 


27 554 


Netherlands 


17 787 


37 119 


Norway 


17 473 


46 734 


Poland' 


8 199 


17 968 


Slovak Republic 2 


9 544 


20 932 


Spain 


11 846 


26 981 


Sweden 


17 329 


35 123 


United Kingdom 


14 817 


32 890 


United States 


20 544 


42 385 



1 . Year of reference 1 990. 

2. Year of reference 1 992. 

Source: OECD.Stat, National Accounts. 

StatLink http://cix.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899339 
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Table B2.2 



[Part 1/2] 

Percentage of adults, by age and level of educational attainment 



CD 


1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-olds 


35-44 year-olds 


Lower than 
upper secondary 


Upper 
secondary 


Tertiary 


Lower than 
upper secondary 


Upper 
secondary 


Tertiary 


Lower than 
upper secondary 


Upper 
secondary 


Tertiary 




















National entities 




















Australia 


30.1 (1.6) 


53.6 (1.7) 


15.7 (1.0) 


14.6 (1.0) 


41.2 (1.3) 


43.2 (1.3) 


21.2 (1.2) 


36.7 (1.2) 


40.2 (1.3) 


Austria 


42.3 (0.8) 


53.2 (0.8) 


3.6 (0.3) 


12.0 (0.6) 


65.7 (0.8) 


20.3 (0.6) 


14.4 (0.7) 


63.1 (0.8) 


20.7 (0.6) 


Canada 


31 (10) 


53 7 (1 0) 


14 7 (0.9) 


7 6 (0.6) 


34 3 (1 1) 


57 3 (1 0) 


7.7 (0.6) 


31 8 (1 0) 


59 5 (1 0) 


Czech Republic 






n o !nr! 


o c 




29 1 (1 0) 


irn !! ^! 






Denmark 


57.8 (1 .2) 


3y. i { i .3) 


2.8 (0.5) 


13.6 (1.3) 


35.6 (1.6) 


50.2 (1 .6) 


15.2 (1.1) 


3Ö.8 (1.3) 


45.7 (1.0) 


Estonia 


43.7 (1.4) 


44.5 (1.5) 


11.3 (0.8) 


14.5 (0.9) 


40.7 (1.2) 


44.3 (1.4) 


10.8 (0.7) 


45.5 (1.2) 


43.3 (1.3) 


Finland 


45.1 (1.7) 


51.5 (1.7) 


3.4 (0.6) 


7.6 (1.0) 


46.7 (1.2) 


45.8 (1.3) 


6.4 (0.8) 


41.9 (1.5) 


51.7 (1.5) 


France 


34.3 (1.1) 


50.5 (1.1) 


15.0 (0.9) 


14.9 (1.0) 


43.7 (1.2) 


40.4 (1.2) 


17.5 (1.1) 


44.2 (1 .2) 


37.2 (1.0) 


Germany 


54.7 (1.3) 


40.0 (1.2) 


4.7 (0.7) 


10.2 (1.1) 


53.7 (1.7) 


34.6 (1.6) 


11.2 (0.9) 


53.2 (1.4) 


33.4 (1.1) 


I re land 


.32.5 (0.5) 


49.9 (0.9) 


17.7 (0.9) 


13.0 (0.4) 


40.8 (0.9) 


45.9 (0.9) 


21.7 (0.6) 


38.1 (0.8) 


39.5 (0.8) 


Italy 


62.6 (2.9) 


34.1 (2.7) 


3.0 (0.6) 


27.6 (1.7) 


47.8 (1.7) 


23.6 (1.3) 


47.7 (2.0) 


36.8 (1.7) 


14.6 (0.9) 


Japan 


33.8 (1.6) 


47.1 (1.9) 


17.6 (1.3) 


7.9 (1.0) 


35.2 (1.7) 


55.8 (1.5) 


6.8 (0.8) 


41.6 (1.1) 


50.5 (1.3) 


Korea 


32.5 (1.5) 


58.0 (1.6) 


9.4 (0.5) 


2.3 (0.4) 


35.3 (0.7) 


61.6 (0.6) 


5.1 (0.6) 


45.8 (0.6) 


48.9 (0.2) 


Netherlands 


42.2 (1.7) 


47.7 (1.6) 


9.2 (1.1) 


16.8 (1.4) 


40.6 (1.9) 


40.6 (1.7) 


21.3 (1.4) 


38.8 (1.6) 


37.3 (1.5) 


Norway 


53.5 (1.4) 


39.1 (1.4) 


6.5 (0.7) 


16.2 (1.2) 


36.5 (1.4) 


43.9 (1.4) 


15.1 (1.1) 


36.6 (1.2) 


46.1 (1.3) 


Poland 


38.4 (0.5) 


49.4 (0.5) 


12.2 (0.4) 


5.2 (0.7) 


48.6 (1.5) 


46.2 (1.5) 


7.1 (0.9) 


63.0 (1.8) 


.30.0 (1.5) 


Slovak Republic 


40.8 (1.5) 


50.1 (1.4) 


8.9 (1.0) 


12.0 (1.0) 


59.3 (1.5) 


28.4 (1.5) 


9.8 (0.9) 


67.7 (1.2) 


22.1 (1.2) 


Spain 


53.8 (1.9) 


35.0 (1.6) 


10.6 (1.0) 


.34.3 (1.4) 


25.9 (1.1) 


39.2 (1.2) 


39.9 (1.1) 


21.5 (1.1) 


38.1 (1.0) 


Sweden 


42.7 (0.9) 


50.7 (1.1) 


6.2 (0.7) 


13.5 (1.2) 


47.0 (1.4) 


39.4 (1.1) 


12.8 (0.9) 


49.7 (1.3) 


37.5 (1.0) 


Sub-national entities 


32.7 (0.7) 


48.5 (1.2) 


13.1 (1.3) 


9.7 (0.9) 


45.0 (1.1) 


41.8 (1.0) 


8.7 (0.7) 


46.3 (1.2) 


40.2 (1.3) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


32.9 (1.1) 


49.1 (1.4) 


13.8 (1.0) 


7.4 (0.8) 


41.5 (1.7) 


45.2 (1.6) 


8.8 (1.0) 


42.3 (1.7) 


42.5 (1.5) 


England (UK) 


23.4 (1.5) 


57.2 (1.6) 


19.4 (1.0) 


17.2 (0.9) 


34.5 (1 .4) 


47.5 (1.0) 


20.5 (1.2) 


35.5 (1.6) 


43.2 (1.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


29.1 (1.7) 


54.9 (1.9) 


15.9 (1.4) 


21.1 (1.2) 


36.3 (1.6) 


42.4 (1.4) 


29.3 (1.1) 


34.9 (1.5) 


35.3 (1.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


23.6 (1.4) 


57.1 (1.6) 


19.2 (1.0) 


17.3 (0.9) 


34.6 (1.3) 


47.3 (1.0) 


20.8 (1.2) 


35.5 (1.5) 


43.0 (1.3) 


Average 


41.1 (0.3) 


47.9 (0.3) 


10.2 (0.2) 


12.9 (0.2) 


43.7 (0.3) 


42.0 (0.3) 


15.2 (0.2) 


45.2 (0.3) 


.38.3 (0.3) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 



31.4 (0.5) 57.2 (0.6) 11.0 (0.5) 12.7 (0.6) 39.9 (0.7) 46.Ï 



(0.7) 17.6 (0.6) 45.0 (0.9) 36.5 (0.9) 
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Table B2.2 Percentage of adults, by age and level of educational attainment 





45-S4 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 




Lower than 










Lower than 














upper secondary 


Upper secondary 


Tertiary 


upper secondary 


Upper secondary 


Tertiary 


OECD 


% S.E. 


% S.E. 




% 


S 




% 


S.E. 


1 National entities 














Australia 


.32.3 


(1.3) 


.33.0 


(1 -4) 


32.4 


(1.3) 


39.6 


(1.3) 


29.9 


(1.0) 


27.8 


(1.2) 


Austria 


19.5 


(0.7) 


59.3 


(0.9) 


19.6 


(0.6) 


29.1 


(0.9) 


53.3 


(1.0) 


14.8 


(0.4) 


Canada 


12.2 


(0.7) 


36.9 


(0.9) 


50.0 


(0.9) 


17.4 


(0.7) 


38.2 


(1.0) 


43.2 




Czech Republic 


10.3 


(1.5) 


73.5 


(1.7) 


15.6 


(0.9) 


19.4 


(1.4) 


65.3 


(1.5) 


15.0 


(1.0) 


Denmark 


22.5 


(1.2) 


41.7 


(1.4) 


35.2 


(1.2) 


26.3 


(1.1) 


41.1 


(1.1) 


32.5 


(0.9) 


Estonia 


8.5 


(0.7) 


49.1 


(1.4) 


42.2 


(1.4) 


15.8 


(0.8) 


46.2 


(1.2) 


37.7 


(1.2) 


Finland 


12.0 


(1.2) 


42.7 


(1.5) 


45.4 


(1.3) 


27.8 


(1.1) 


39.4 


(1.2) 


32.9 


(1.0) 


France 


28.2 


(1.0) 


48.0 


(1.2) 


23.0 


(1.0) 


42.8 


(1.1) 


39.3 


(1.1) 


17.1 


(0.8) 


Germany 


8.8 (0.9) 


56.1 


(1.4) 


34.1 


(1.1) 


9.7 


(1.1) 


54.7 


(1 


8) 


33.1 


(1.3) 


Ireland 


34.5 


(0.7) 


39.1 


(1.0) 


26.3 


(1.0) 


49.4 


(0.6) 


30.1 


(0.8) 


19.6 


(0.7) 


Italy 


58.8 


(2.2) 


31.8 


(1.9) 


9.0 


(0.9) 


72.0 


(2.4) 


19.4 


(1 


9) 


8.2 


(0.9) 


Japan 


7.8 


(0.8) 


42.5 


(1.5) 


48.2 


(1.5) 


21.4 


(1.1) 


48.7 


(1 


2) 


28.7 


(1.1) 


Korea 


24.6 


(1.3) 


45.6 


(1.2) 


29.7 


(0.2) 


53.8 


(1.3) 


30.5 


(1 


3) 


15.6 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


29.8 


(1.4) 


34.9 


(1.6) 


32.6 


(1.5) 


42.0 


(1.4) 


28.5 


(1 


5) 


27.0 


(1.3) 


Norway 


22.3 


(1.2) 


38.9 


(1.6) 


35.8 


(1.2) 


30.7 


(1.6) 


34.0 


(1 


8) 


33.9 


(1.4) 


Poland 


11.6 


(1.1) 


67.3 


(1.5) 


21.1 


(1.4) 


18.0 


(1.3) 


67.3 


(1 


5) 


14.6 


(1.0) 


Slovak Republic 


17.2 


(1.3) 


63.8 


(1.8) 


18.7 


(1.5) 


26.4 


(1.3) 


59.3 


(1 


5) 


14.1 




Spain 


49.6 


(1.3) 


20.5 


(1.0) 


29.0 


(1.2) 


62.6 


(1.4) 


18.3 


(1 


2) 


17.5 


(1.2) 


Sweden 


19.2 


(1.2) 


51.1 


(1.5) 


29.8 


(1.1) 


30.8 


(0.9) 


42.4 


(1 


1) 


26.7 




United States 


11.0 


(0.7) 


48.8 


(1.0) 


36.7 


(1.0) 


10.0 


(0.5) 


49.4 


(1 


1) 


36.6 


(1.1) 


H Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


16.1 


(1.0) 


41.1 


(1.4) 


.37.2 


(1.4) 


30.7 


(1.4) 


39.5 


(1 


4) 


25.7 


(1.1) 


England (UK) 


27.7 


(1.3) 


37.1 


(1.5) 


35.1 


(1.3) 


35.5 


(1.1) 


34.4 


(1 


4) 


30.0 


(1.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


41.5 


(1.2) 


31.4 


(1.5) 


27.1 


(1.2) 


52.8 


(1.5) 


24.8 


(1 


8) 


22.3 


(1.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


28.2 


(1.3) 


37.0 


(1.5) 


34.9 


(1.3) 


36.0 


(1.1) 


34.1 


(1 


3) 


29.7 


(1.2) 




22.1 


(0.3) 


45.6 


(0.3) 


.31.2 


(0.3) 


32.3 


(0.3) 


41.3 


(0.3) 


25.1 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


2.3.6 


(0.6) 


46.4 


(0.8) 


29.7 


(0.7) 


42.3 


(0.5) 


35.9 


(0.6) 


21.6 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 

6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «g=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899358 
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Table B2.3 Foreign-born population as a percentage of total population 





1995 


2009 






Austrdl ia 


23.0 


26.5 


Austna ^ 


111 


15 5 




9 7 


13 


Canad^ 


16 7 


19 6 


CzechRepublic 1 


4.3 


6 4 


Denmark 


4.8 


7.5 


Estonia 1 


18.4 


16.6 


Finland 


2.1 


4.4 


France 2 


7.3 


11.6 


Germany 


11.5 


12.9 


Ireland 3 


6.9 


17.2 


Netherlands 


9.1 


11.1 


Norway 


5.5 


10.9 


Slovak Republic 4 ' 6 


2.2 


6.8 


Spain 5 


3.0 


14.3 


Sweden 


10.6 


14.4 


United Kingdom 


6.9 


11.3 


United States 


9.9 


12.7 



1 . Year of reference 1 998. 

2. Year of reference 1 999. 

3. Year of reference 1996. 

4. Year of reference 2001 . 

5. Year of reference 1996. 

6. Year of reference 2008. 

Note: Data are not avaialble for Italy, Poland, Japan, Korea and Cyprus*. 
* See notes on page 408. 

Source: OECD International Migration Database. 
StatLink «SST» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899377 
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[Part 1/3] 

Table B2.4.1 Average proportion of reading component items answered correctly, by literacy proficiency level 



OECD 


Print vocabulary 


Bel ow Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 












1 National entities 












Australia 












Austria 


95 2 


07 q 


994 


99 7 


QQ Q 


Canada 




' 








Czech Republic 


95,1 


99.7 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


Denmark 












Estonia 


98 2 


99 3 


99 7 


99 8 


99 9 


Finland 


m 


in 


m 


m 


m 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


96.2 


98.7 


99.6 


99.9 


99.9 


Ireland 


94.9 


98.2 


99.0 


99.4 


99.4 


Italy 


96.6 


98.0 


98.7 


99.1 


99.3 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


96.7 


98.1 


99.4 


99.8 


99.9 


Netherlands 


98.4 


98.7 


99.7 


99.8 


99.7 


Norway 


90.8 


95.8 


98.6 


99.3 


99.7 


Poland 


98.4 


99.1 


99.4 


99.7 


99.8 


Slovak Republic 


99.8 


99.9 




100.0 


100.0 


Spain 


95.9 


98.6 


99.4 


99.7 


99.7 


Sweden 


95.7 


97.5 


99.1 


99.7 


99.8 


United States 


90.4 


96.2 


98.6 


99.8 


99.8 




1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


94.2 


98.8 


99.6 


99.5 


99.7 


England (UK) 


95.9 


98.1 


99.3 


99.6 


99.8 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


94.3 


98.2 


99.4 


99.7 


99.8 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


95.8 


98.1 


99.3 


99.6 


99.8 


Average 


95.9 


98.3 


99.3 


99.7 


99.8 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


95.6 


98.6 


99.7 


99.8 


99.9 
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Table B2.4a Average proportion of reading component items answered correctly, by literacy proficiency level 



OECD 


Sentence processing 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 
























H National entities 




Australia 


81 .4 


89.4 


94.6 


97.0 


97.6 


Austria 


78.6 


89.5 


95.2 


97.7 


98.7 


Canada 


79.0 


88.2 


93.2 


96.8 


98.4 


Czech Republic 


91.1 


93.1 


95.5 


96.8 


95.8 


Denmark 


87.1 


91.8 


95.1 


96.8 


97.6 


Estonia 


86.1 


92.7 


95.4 


97.0 


98.0 


Finland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


78.7 


89.1 


94.9 


97.5 


98.7 


Ireland 


84.4 


89.2 


94.0 


96.4 


96.9 


Italy 


87.1 


92.8 


95.8 


97.3 


97.7 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


84.1 


88.7 


94.0 


96.7 


97.8 


Netherlands 


85.7 


89.4 


94£ 


96.3 


98.3 


Norway 


78.4 


86.2 


92.9 


95.6 


97.7 


Poland 


90.0 


92.9 


95.4 


96.8 


97.9 


Slovak Republic 


99.8 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


Spain 


87.1 


92.0 


95.2 


96.7 


98.2 


Sweden 


8.3.6 


90.4 


94.6 


97.4 




United States 


72.4 


83.0 


93.0 


96.5 


97.5 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


78.8 


89.6 


94.1 


96.3 


97.6 


England (UK) 


81.1 


87.0 


93.1 


95.3 


97.7 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


8.3.7 


89.8 


94.8 


96.7 


97.8 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


81.2 


87.1 


93.2 


95.4 


97.7 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


82.1 


88.7 


92.9 


94.3 


95.0 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Finland, France and Japan did not participate in the reading components assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink msf* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899396 
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Table B2.4a Average proportion of reading component items answered correctly, by literacy proficiency level 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Finland, France and Japan did not participate in the reading components assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899396 



OECD 


Passage comprehension 


Below tevel 1 


tevel 1 


tevel 2 


tevel 3 


tevel 4/5 












1 National entities 












Australia 


90 










Austria 


83 8 


92 3 


97 5 


98 7 




Canada 








' 


99 1 


Czech Republic 


87.2 


44.1) 




99.1 


98.5 


Denmark 




95.3 








Estonia 


9< 6 




9 7 'o 


99 1 


99 4 


Finland 


m 


m 


m 


in 


in 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


85.1 


93.4 


97.3 


99.2 


99.9 


Ireland 


90.6 


94.4 


97.9 


98.8 


99.4 


Italy 


83.8 


90.2 


95.1 


98.2 


99.8 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


84.4 


90.5 


97.2 


99.2 


99.8 


Netherlands 


91 .2 


94.8 


98.4 


99.1 


99.6 


Norway 


81.0 


93.3 


98.0 


99.2 


99.7 


Po land 


93.4 


96.7 


98.0 


98.9 


99.7 


Slovak Republic 


99.2 


99.3 


99.5 


99.7 


99.8 


Spain 


89.4 


94.8 


98.2 


98.9 


99.6 


Sweden 


86.5 


95.7 


98.7 


99.5 


99.6 


United States 


82.2 


90.3 


96.7 


99.5 


99.9 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


88.6 


95.1 


98.0 


98.6 


99.5 


England (UK) 


88.1 


93.6 


98.2 


99.3 


99.6 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


89.5 


95.6 


97.3 


98.3 


99.8 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


88.1 


93.7 


98.1 


99.3 


99.6 


Average 


87.9 


94.2 


97.8 


99.1 


99.6 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


83.0 


93.5 


97.5 


98.9 


99.5 
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Table B2.4b Average time spent completing a reading component item, in seconds, by literacy proficiency level 



OECD 


Print vocabulary 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 












1 National entities 












Australia 






^^^^^^^^^^^ 






Austria 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


fin 








Canada 


8 4 










Czech Republic 








3.8 


3.2 


Denmark 


6.7 


5.4 




3.5 


28 


Estonia 






^^^^^^^^^^^ 






Finland 


m 


in 


m 


m 


m 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


tn 


Germany 


7.6 


5.8 


4.7 


4.0 


3.1 


Ireland 


7.0 


5.2 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


Italy 


6.6 


5.5 


4.6 


3.9 


3.5 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


6.8 


4.9 


3.7 


3.1 


2.7 


Netherlands 


6.2 


5.3 


3.8 


3.4 


2.5 


Norway 


7.4 


6.3 


4.3 


3.6 


3.5 


Poland 


5.9 


4.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3.2 


Slovak Republic 


8.7 


6.1 


4.6 


4.2 


4.0 


Spain 


6.4 


4.7 


3.8 


3.2 


2.6 


Sweden 


10.7 


5.2 


4.1 


3.6 


2.9 


United States 


9.0 


5.7 


4.1 


3.1 


2.4 




1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


9.3 


5.2 


4.1 


3.6 


3.0 


England (UK) 


7.6 


5.1 


3.9 


3.6 


3.3 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


5.0 


4.8 


4.2 


4.4 


3.9 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


7.5 


5.1 


4.0 


3.7 


3.3 


Average 


7.6 


5.3 


4.1 


3.6 


3.2 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


9.4 


6.8 


4.8 


3.8 


3.5 





[Part 2/3] 

Table B2.4b Average time spent completing a reading component item, in seconds, by literacy proficiency level 



OECD 


Sentence processing 


Below Level 1 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 












1 National entities 












Australia 


14.1 


9.0 


7.5 


6.3 


5.5 


Austria 


17.0 


12.1 


8.8 


7.5 


5.9 


Canada 


17.7 


10.2 


8.0 


6.4 


5.5 


Czech Republic 


10.1 


8.9 


7.7 


7.3 


5.6 


Denmark 


13.5 


9.7 


7.3 


5.8 


5.1 


Estonia 


18.6 


9.6 


7.9 


6.9 


6.1 


Finland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


tn 


Germany 


20.1 


12.7 


9.2 


7.5 


5.9 


Ireland 


12.2 


8.5 


7.0 


6.0 


5.5 


Italy 


11.4 


10.2 


8.0 


6.8 


6.0 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


14.4 


11.0 


7.8 


6.5 


6.1 


Netherlands 


10.8 


10.2 


7.5 


6.3 


5.0 


Norway 


14.7 


12.0 


8.7 


7.3 


6.4 


Poland 


10.0 


8.6 


7.2 


6.5 


5.5 


Slovak Republic 




11.0 


8.2 


6.9 


6.5 


Spain 


11.9 


8.6 


6.8 


5.7 


4.4 


Sweden 


23.9 




8.3 


7.0 


5.7 


United States 


14.7 


10.4 


7.7 


5.7 


4.5 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


17.2 


9.2 


7.4 


6.7 


5.2 


England (UK) 


13.7 


8.6 


7.1 


5.8 


4.9 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


9.7 


8.5 


6.9 


5.8 


4.9 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


13.6 


8.6 


7.1 


5.8 


4.9 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


14.8 


12.0 


8.7 


7.6 


7.1 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Finland, France and Japan did not participate in the reading components assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899415 
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Table B2.4b Average time spent completing a reading component item, in seconds, by literacy proficiency level 



OECD 


Passage comprehension 


Below tevel 1 


tevel 1 


tevel 2 


tevel 3 


tevel 4/5 












1 National entities 












Australia 












Austria 


19 8 




10 


8 2 


6 1 


Canada 


' ' 










Czech Republic 






8.4 






Denmark 


17.2 


1 0.7 






5.6 


Estonia 






9 2 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 




Finland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


in 


France 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Germany 


20.2 


14.5 


10.0 


7.8 


6.6 


Ireland 


11.6 


9.2 


7.3 


6.4 


5.3 


Italy 


15.2 


14.1 


10.2 


8.2 


6.7 


Japan 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


27.0 


16.3 


9.0 


6.8 


5.3 


Netherlands 


1 4.9 


12.6 


8.7 


7.3 


5.3 


Norway 


18.8 


30.2 


11.0 


7.4 


6.5 


Po land 


12.7 


10.8 


9.2 


7.9 


6.5 


Slovak Republic 


23.4 


13.5 


9.6 


7.9 


7.0 


Spain 


18.8 


11.5 


8.9 


6.9 


4.9 


Sweden 


24.3 


14.8 


8.8 


7.2 


5.4 


United States 


18.7 


12.2 


8.6 


6.4 


5.3 


1 Sub-national entities 












Flanders (Belgium) 


16.1 


10.8 


8.1 


7.2 


5.3 


England (UK) 


16.0 


10.4 


7.7 


6.4 


5.3 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


12.0 


9.0 


7.5 


6.3 


5.8 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


15.9 


10.3 


7.7 


6.4 


5.3 


Average 


18.3 


13.2 


8.9 


7.2 


5.8 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


17.8 


14.3 


10.0 


8.1 


7.3 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Finland, France and Japan did not participate in the reading components assessment. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899415 
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[Part 1/2] 



Table B2.5a Percentage of adults with no computer experience 





Age 


Immigrant/language status 
























Native born, 


Native born, 




1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-olds 


35-44 year-olds 


45-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


native language 


foreign 


language 


OECD 














■Hl 


1 National entities 
















Australia 


2.1 


(1.3) 


5.3 


(1.8) 


9.5 


(1-9) 


25.1 


(3.1) 


58.0 


(3.1) 


57.7 


(3.1) 


2.1 


(1.1) 


Austria 


0.3 


(0.3) 


3.2 


(0.9) 


11.1 


(1.5) 


28.1 


(2.0) 


57.3 


(2.0) 


76.8 


(2.2) 


0.4 


(0.3) 


Canada 


0.8 


(0.5) 


3 7 




7 c 




30 6 


n Ql 
\ i -3l 


57 3 


(1 71 


58 6 




3 




Czech Republic 


1.0 


(0.5) 


6.5 


(2.1 ) 


5.9 


(1 .1 ) 


25.2 


(2.6) 


61.5 


(2.8) 


92.6 


(1 -8) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


0.4 


(0.5) 


7.7 


(2.5) 


9.1 


(2.9) 


22.6 


(3.5) 


60.2 


(4.1) 


77.2 


(2.8) 


0.4 


(0.4) 


Estonia 


0.1 


(0.1) 


1 .7 


(0.5) 


10.0 


(1.1) 


26.6 


(1 .4) 


61.7 


(1 -6) 


72.5 


(1 .6) 


2.3 


(0.5) 


Finland 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.8) 


22.5 


(3.7) 


76.3 


(3.8) 


92.8 


(2.5) 


2.3 


(1.2) 


France 


0.8 


(0.3) 


3.1 


(0.7) 


10.7 


(1.0) 


27.2 


(1.5) 


58.3 


(1.4) 


74.8 


(1.5) 


1.2 


(0.4) 


Germany 


1.0 


(0.5) 


2.6 


(0.9) 


12.9 


(2.1) 


31.3 


(2.2) 


52.2 


(2.6) 


71.7 


(3.2) 


1.3 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


1.1 (0.6) 


3.9 


(0.8) 


14.7 


(1.8) 


29.6 


(2.2) 


50.8 


(2.0) 


92.4 


(1.4) 


2.1 


(0.9) 


Italy 


1.5 


(0.4) 


5.6 


(0.9) 


17.8 


(1.3) 


30.0 


(1.6) 


45.1 


(1.6) 


88.6 


(1.5) 


2.7 


(1.0) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.7) 


3.3 


(0.8) 


8.1 


(1.2) 


18.1 


(1.6) 


68.2 


(2.3) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


0.7 


(0.3) 


1.3 


(0.4) 


6.7 


(0.7) 


36.0 


(1.2) 


55.3 


(1.3) 


96.8 


(0.5) 


0.4 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


0.0 


(0.0) 


3.0 


(1.5) 


10.0 


(2.7) 


25.0 


(3.1) 


61.9 


(3.7) 


66.9 


(4.5) 


1.6 


(1.1) 


Norway 


2.4 


(1.6) 


4.3 


(2.5) 


7.3 


(3.2) 


22.6 


(5.4) 


63.5 


(6.5) 


76.5 


(5.8) 


1.2 


(1.2) 


Poland 


0.6 


(0.1) 


4.3 


(0.6) 


12.8 


(1.2) 


32.0 


(1.5) 


50.3 


(1.5) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


3.9 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.8) 


14.9 


(0.9) 


27.1 


(1.2) 


44.4 


(1.3) 


87.0 


(1 .2) 


8.2 


(1.0) 


Spain 


0.8 


(0.3) 


5.2 


(0.7) 


13.7 


(1.0) 


30.1 


(1.3) 


50.1 


(1.5) 


85.7 


(1.2) 


3.5 


(0.5) 


Sweden 


4.2 


(3.2) 


5.4 


(3.0) 


0.8 


(0.8) 


14.1 


(4.3) 


75.5 


(5.1) 


54.7 


(6.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


2.9 


(0.9) 


7.5 


(2.3) 


18.7 


(2.4) 


31.4 


(2.8) 


39.5 


(3.3) 


50.4 


(5.0) 


3.8 


(1.1) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.4 


(0.3) 


5.3 


(1.2) 


8.4 


(1.2) 


23.4 


(2.1) 


62.5 


(2.1) 


87.9 


(1.6) 


1.4 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


2.9 


(1.6) 


1.7 


(0.7) 


8.5 


(2.2) 


31.3 


(3.4) 


55.6 


(4.1) 


81.8 


(3.4) 


0.9 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.9 


(1.2) 


5.9 


(1.6) 


14.6 


(2.0) 


32.4 


(2.6) 


44.2 


(2.8) 


93.1 


(1-9) 


1.6 


(1.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.9 


(1.5) 


2.1 


(0.7) 


9.0 


(2.1) 


31.4 


(3.2) 


54.7 


(3.8) 


82.7 


(3.2) 


1.0 


(0.9) 


Average 


1.4 


(0.2) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


10.0 


(0.4) 


26.8 


(0.6) 


57.5 


(0.7) 


77.2 


(0.7) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.6 


(0.5) 


5.7 


(0.8) 


14.8 


(1.0) 


31.9 


(1.2) 


45.9 


(1.4) 


92.4 


(1.2) 


0.3 


(0.2) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table B2.5a Percentage of adults with no computer experience 



CD 


Immigrant/language status 


Educational attainment 


Occupational status 


Foreign born, 
native 
language 


Foreign born, 
foreign 
language 


Less than 

upper 
secondary 


Upper 
secondary, 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


Skilied 


Semi-skilled 
white-collar 


Semi-skilled 
blue-collar 


Elementary 








































Australia 


10.6 (2.6) 


29.6 (3.4) 


66.7 (3.3) 


28.4 (3.0) 


4.9 (1.3) 


8.7 (2.2) 


15.7 (3.3) 


55.9 (5.1) 


19.7 (3.8) 


Austria 


2.1 (0.9) 


20.8 (2.1) 


55.8 (1.9) 


41.8 (1.9) 


2.4 (0.7) 


6.2 (1.3) 


12.4 (1.7) 


50.8 (3.0) 


30.6 (3.0) 


Canada 


6.1 (1.2) 


32.3 (2.2) 


51.9 (2.1) 


36.4 (2.1) 


11.7 (1.2) 


13.9 (2.2) 


24.6 (2.7) 


40.5 (2.9) 


21.0 (2.2) 


Czecb Republic 


4.7 (1.7) 


2.4 (0.7) 


34.0 (2.9) 


65.2 (2.9) 


0.8 (0.3) 


4.2 (1.0) 


13.0 (2.5) 


59.4 (4.5) 


23.4 (3.5) 


Denmark 


2.2 (1.4) 


19.8 (2.5) 


69.3 (3.3) 


30.0 (3.3) 


0.6 (0.5) 


3.8 (1.6) 


21.3 (4.1) 


47.8 (4.6) 


27.2 (5.0) 


Estonia 


20.8 (1.5) 


4.4 (0.8) 


34.7 (1.6) 


56.1 (1.6) 


9.2 (0.9) 


3.6 (0.7) 


13.4 (1.7) 


56.1 (2.4) 


26.8 (2.1) 


Finland 


0.5 (0.6) 


2.0 (1.4) 


63.0 (3.9) 


36.0 (3.8) 


1.0 (0.7) 


1.3 (1.4) 


18.5 (4.1) 


58.7 (5.2) 


21.4 (4.7) 


France 


7.5 (1.0) 


16.3 (1.1) 


66.6 (1.7) 


31.6 (1.6) 


1.6 (0.4) 


8.8 (1.2) 


15.5 (1.5) 


44.6 (2.0) 


31.1 (1.7) 


Germany 


5.6 (1.3) 


20.9 (3.0) 


32.8 (2.8) 


57.7 (3.4) 


8.8 (1.5) 


8.2 (2.0) 


25.3 (2.9) 


37.5 (2.8) 


29.0 (3.0) 


Ireland 


3.8 (1.0) 


1.7 (0.6) 


79.1 (1.7) 


18.3 (1.5) 


2.0 (0.4) 


8.9 (1.6) 


26.7 (2.7) 


45.6 (3.2) 


18.9 (2.2) 


Italy 


1.0 (0.3) 


7.7 (1.1) 


88.0 (0.9) 


11.2 (0.9) 


0.9 (0.2) 


5.6 (1.0) 


22.0 (2.0) 


45.4 (2.8) 


27.0 (2.1) 


Japan 


c c 


c c 


44.0 (2.0) 


45.4 (2.1) 


10.6 (1.2) 


6.9 (1.4) 


30.4 (2.8) 


44.6 (2.9) 


18.0 (2.4) 


Korea 


2.0 (0.4) 


0.8 (0.4) 


67.1 (1.6) 


29.8 (1.5) 


3.1 (0.4) 


5.3 (0.9) 


26.8 (1.7) 


40.1 (2.0) 


27.8 (1.7) 


Netberlands 


4.1 (1.8) 


27.4 (4.3) 


84.1 (3.0) 


12.2 (2.9) 


3.7 (1.7) 


6.4 (1.9) 


12.3 (3.8) 


41.0 (5.3) 


40.3 (5.9) 


Norway 


0.0 (0.0) 


20.0 (5.6) 


70.7 (5.2) 


23.1 (5.5) 


6.2 (2.0) 


14.8 (5.9) 


29.4 (7.2) 


40.1 (9.7) 


15.6 (6.6) 


Poland 


c c 


c c 


29.1 (1.7) 


69.2 (1.7) 


1.5 (0.4) 


6.4 (1.2) 


13.6 (1.4) 


60.8 (2.1) 


19.2 (1.9) 


Slovak Republic 


2.3 (0.5) 


2.4 (0.5) 


47.0 (1.5) 


52.3 (1.5) 


0.7 (0.3) 


7.1 (0.9) 


18.6 (1.4) 


50.6 (1.6) 


23.7 (1.5) 


Spain 


3.8 (0.6) 


6.7 (0.9) 


89.8 (0.9) 


7.7 (0.8) 


2.3 (0.5) 


5.3 (1.2) 


23.2 (1.6) 


42.0 (2.1) 


29.5 (1.9) 


Sweden 


1.9 (2.0) 


43.4 (6.6) 


68.1 (5.4) 


28.6 (5.2) 


3.3 (2.4) 


3.2 (3.3) 


39.0 (8.9) 


35.9 (8.6) 


21.8 (9.6) 


Sub-national entities 


3.7 (1.7) 


42.1 (4.9) 


57.8 (2.3) 


37.0 (2.4) 


5.1 (1.1) 


5.8 (2.0) 


22.8 (3.8) 


41.4 (4.1) 


29.9 (4.3) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


1 .0 (0.5) 


7.5 (1.4) 


56.9 (2.4) 


40.3 (2.2) 


2.8 (0.8) 


8.1 (1.8) 


16.5 (2.5) 


44.3 (3.1) 


31.0 (2.8) 


England (UK) 


6.6 (2.0) 


10.6 (2.5) 


66.1 (3.6) 


25.2 (3.1) 


8.3 (2.4) 


9.0 (3.3) 


30.4 (5.1) 


29.3 (5.0) 


31.3 (5.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.8 (1.4) 


1.4 (1.1) 


78.8 (2.1) 


18.7 (2.0) 


2.5 (1.1) 


4.9 (1.7) 


35.2 (3.7) 


39.1 (3.9) 


20.7 (3.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


6.4 (1.9) 


9.9 (2.3) 


67.1 (3.4) 


24.7 (2.9) 


7.9 (2.2) 


8.6 (3.1) 


30.8 (4.6) 


30.0 (4.7) 


30.5 (4.7) 


Average 


4.5 (0.3) 


15.9 (0.7) 


60.2 (0.6) 


35.6 (0.6) 


4.2 (0.3) 


6.9 (0.5) 


21.4 (0.8) 


46.1 (1.0) 


25.6 (0.9) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 2.6 (0.5) | 4.7 (1.0) | 51.4 (1.4) | 41.4 (1.5) | 7.2 (Q.8) | 11 .5 (1.4) | 31.7 (1.9) | 36.4 (2.1) | 20.4 (1.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Nalive language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 
status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 
might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 
includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians 
and associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations 
include: skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 
StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899434 
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Table B2.5b Percentage of adults who failed ICT core test 





Age 


Immigrant/language status 
























Native born, 


Native born, 




1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-olds 


33-44 year-olds 


45-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


native language 


foreign language 


OECD 
















1 National entities 
















Australia 


11.1 


(2.9) 


23.8 


(3.6) 


16.7 


(3.0) 


24.6 


(3.0) 


23.8 


(3.9) 


50.9 


(4.6) 


3.2 


(1 -2) 


Austria 


10.0 


(1.8) 


18.5 


(3.3) 


21.9 


(3.7) 


22.7 


(3.7) 


26.9 


(3.5) 


56.3 


(3.2) 


1.1 (0.8) 


Canada 


13.3 


(1.7) 


14.3 


(1.7) 


18.3 


(1.5) 


26.6 


(2.0) 


27.5 


(1.8) 


55.7 


(2.2) 


3.2 


(0.7) 


Czech Republic 


10.9 


(4.0) 


7.0 


(2.8) 


14.7 


(3.8) 


26.5 


(5.5) 


40.9 


(6.1) 


96.6 


(1.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


15.9 


(2.1) 


21.6 


(2.1) 


19.5 


(2.1) 


23.1 


(2.0) 


19.9 


(1.7) 


57.2 


(2.3) 


0.9 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


10.0 


(1.9) 


18.6 


(2.3) 


22.4 


(2.3) 


25.2 


(2.5) 


23.8 


(2.4) 


79.0 


(2.5) 


5.7 


(1.5) 


Finland 




(2.2) 




(2.4) 




(2.7) 




(2.9) 




(2.9) 




(3.0) 


7.9 


(1.7) 


France 


4 


(1 0) 


13 6 




23 9 




28 2 


n 71 
\' ■' ) 


30 3 




72 1 




1.8 


(0.6) 


Germany 


6.4 


(1.9) 


10.5 


(2.3) 


21.4 


(3.3) 


29.7 


(3.2) 


32.0 


(3.8) 


72.7 


(4.0) 


1.4 


(0.8) 


Ireland 


14.2 


(2.9) 


34.2 


(3.3) 


20.1 


(3.1) 


20.4 


(3.1) 


11.2 


(2.0) 


51.6 


(4.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Italy 


18.0 


(4.8) 


20.8 


(3.9) 


22.3 


(4.0) 


20.9 


(5.0) 


18.0 


(4.0) 


69.7 


(5.4) 


2.3 


(1.7) 


Japan 


13.9 


(1.5) 


14.2 


(1.6) 


23.2 


(2.2) 


20.8 


(1.9) 


28.0 


(2.0) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


8.5 


(1.2) 


13.5 


(1.6) 


20.1 


(1.9) 


36.9 


(1.7) 


21.0 


(1.7) 


96.6 


(0.8) 


1.1 (0.5) 


Netherlands 


12.9 


(2.5) 


14.4 


(3.2) 


17.5 


(3.4) 


24.9 


(3.9) 


30.4 


(3.1) 


57.5 


(3.4) 


2.0 


(1.0) 


Norway 


14.3 


(2.0) 


23.9 


(2.7) 


18.2 


(2.1) 


19.1 


(2.4) 


24.5 


(2.6) 


50.0 


(3.1) 


2.1 


(1.0) 


Poland 


18.9 


(1.2) 


21.5 


(2.0) 


21.2 


(2.3) 


18.6 


(2.5) 


19.7 


(2.2) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


13.2 


(3.1) 


21.0 


(3.8) 


19.9 


(3.9) 


28.5 


(4.1) 


17.4 


(3.6) 


88.9 


(2.9) 


9.6 


(2.7) 


Spain 


8.7 


(1.3) 


19.4 


(2.1) 


23.1 


(2.4) 


23.4 


(2.3) 


25.5 


(2.3) 


74.0 


(2.7) 


2.0 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


14.0 


(2.9) 


22.1 


(2.9) 


21.4 


(3.5) 


23.0 


(3.4) 


19.5 


(2.6) 


33.9 


(3.4) 


2.2 


(1.4) 


United States 


15.9 


(3.3) 


18.3 


(2.7) 


16.4 


(2.7) 


28.2 


(3.7) 


21.2 


(2.4) 


62.5 


(3.7) 


3.5 


(1.3) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


4.8 


(1.4) 


11.8 


(2.5) 


24.1 


(3-0) 


26.8 


(3.6) 


32.5 


(2.9) 


73.6 


(3.1) 


2.9 


(1.3) 


England (UK) 


12.9 


(2.1) 


21.9 


(2.6) 


19.7 


(2.6) 


19.8 


(2.7) 


25.7 


(2.5) 


60.2 


(3.3) 


1.9 


(1.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


8.7 


(2.2) 


14.2 


(3.3) 


17.6 


(2.8) 


28.7 


(3.8) 


30.8 


(3.9) 


83.6 


(3.6) 


0.5 


(0.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


12.7 


(2.0) 


21.7 


(2.5) 


19.7 


(2.5) 


20.1 


(2.6) 


25.8 


(2.4) 


61.0 


(3.2) 


1.9 


(1.0) 


Average 


11.9 


(0.5) 


18.1 


(0.6) 


20.3 


(0.6) 


24.6 


(0.7) 


25.2 


(0.7) 


66.1 


(0.8) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


21.5 


(5.8) 


12.1 


(3.2) 


28.3 


(4.5) 


28.6 


(6.2) 


9.6 


(2.5) 


85.3 


(3.8) 


1.4 


(1.4) 
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Table B2.5b Percentage of adults who failed ICT core test 





Immigrant/language status 


Educational attainment 


Occupational status 




Foreign born, 
native 
language 


Foreign born, 
foreign 
language 


Less than 

upper 
secondary 


Upper 
secondary, 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


Skilled 


Semi-skilled 
white-collar 


Semi-skilled 
blue-collar 


Elementary 


OECD 








































Australia 


16.8 


(3.2) 


29.1 


(4.4) 


35.0 


(3.6) 


33.1 


(3.8) 


31.7 


(3.3) 


27.8 


(3.9) 


31.9 


(5.1) 


23.9 


(3.7) 


16.3 


(4.1) 


Austria 


2.6 


(1.3) 


40.0 


(3.4) 


31.9 


(3.4) 


59.5 


(3.6) 


8.7 


(1.8) 


19.4 


(3.3) 


26.1 


(4.1) 


37.1 


(3.9) 


17.4 


(3.6) 


Canada 


9.4 


(1.5) 


31.3 


(2.2) 


18.3 


(1.5) 


42.0 


(2.1) 


39.7 


(2.3) 


36.4 


(2.3) 


30.4 


(2.2) 


23.8 


(2.2) 


9.5 


(1.2) 


Czech Republic 


0.5 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.3) 


17.6 


(5.2) 


75.4 


(5.3) 


7.0 


(2.4) 


21.7 


(5.7) 


32.8 


(7.0) 


34.7 


(6.4) 


10.8 


(4.2) 


Denmark 


2.0 


(1.0) 


39.8 


(2.1) 


41.5 


(3.1) 


34.8 


(2.5) 


23.6 


(2.2) 


21.9 


(2.1) 


23.3 


(3.0) 


31.4 


(3.1) 


23.3 


(2.6) 


Estonia 


13.1 


(2.0) 


2.3 


(1.0) 


22.9 


(2.6) 


51.7 


(3.3) 


25.4 


(2.7) 


21.9 


(2.8) 


18.9 


(2.6) 


49.2 


(3.3) 


10.0 


(2.0) 


Finland 


0.7 


(0.5) 


9.4 


(2.0) 


32.2 


(3.2) 


46.8 


(3.4) 


21.0 


(2.7) 


24.2 


(3.5) 


24.1 


(3.2) 


34.4 


(3.5) 


17.3 


(2.8) 


France 


9.4 


(1.3) 


16.8 


(1.6) 


38.9 


(2.1) 


47.3 


(2.2) 


13.6 


(1.3) 


23.8 


(1.9) 


28.1 


(2.2) 


34.6 


(2.1) 


13.5 


(1.8) 


Germany 


4.8 


(1.7) 


21.2 


(3.3) 


20.9 


(3.5) 


59.3 


(4.2) 


19.8 


(3.7) 


20.1 


(3.8) 


28.0 


(3.9) 


32.0 


(4.3) 


19.9 


(3.4) 


Ireland 


11.2 


(2.1) 


37.1 


(3.4) 


31.2 


(3.6) 


46.4 


(4.4) 


22.4 


(2.9) 


18.7 


(3.2) 


26.4 


(3.6) 


34.9 


(3.7) 


20.1 


(3.5) 


Italy 


3.3 


(2.6) 


24.7 


(5.1) 


52.1 


(5.0) 


37.0 


(5.0) 


10.9 


(2.6) 


28.4 


(5.1) 


17.5 


(4.7) 


35.9 


(6.3) 


18.2 


(4.8) 


Japan 


c 


c 


c 


c 


14.4 


(1.4) 


51.7 


(2.2) 


33.9 


(1.8) 


29.4 


(3.3) 


39.1 


(2.6) 


23.5 


(2.4) 


8.0 


(1.3) 


Korea 


0.9 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.5) 


24.4 


(1.7) 


53.5 


(1.9) 


22.2 


(1.7) 


18.9 


(1.8) 


40.7 


(2.1) 


24.9 


(2.1) 


15.5 


(1.8) 


Netherlands 


5.4 


(2.2) 


35.1 


(3.4) 


55.2 


(4.1) 


29.8 


(3.4) 


14.5 


(3.2) 


33.0 


(5.0) 


27.5 


(3.8) 


21.2 


(4.2) 


18.3 


(3.8) 


Norway 


0.6 


(0.7) 


46.8 


(3.2) 


38.7 


(3.0) 


34.3 


(3.0) 


26.9 


(2.9) 


24.6 


(2.6) 


38.9 


(3.5) 


22.6 


(2.6) 


13.8 


(2.6) 


Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


15.9 


(1.7) 


68.2 


(2.3) 


15.9 


(2.1) 


28.2 


(2.5) 


27.1 


(3.0) 


33.0 


(2.9) 


11.7 


(2.4) 


Slovak Republic 


0.8 


(0.8) 


0.7 


(0.7) 


20.9 


(3.6) 


60.9 


(5.0) 


18.2 


(4.0) 


41.6 


(5.5) 


20.7 


(3.7) 


33.4 


(5.3) 


4.2 


(1.8) 


Spain 


10.5 


(2.0) 


13.4 


(1.8) 


58.8 


(2.6) 


20.9 


(2.1) 


19.9 


(2.6) 


18.1 


(2.8) 


36.8 


(3.3) 


24.9 


(3.4) 


20.1 


(2.3) 


Sweden 


2.6 


(1.1) 


61.2 


(3.8) 


48.3 


(3.8) 


36.2 


(3.8) 


14.1 


(2.2) 


21.7 


(3.9) 


30.7 


(4.3) 


30.7 


(4.5) 


16.8 


(3.7) 


United States 


4.0 


(1.6) 


30.0 


(3.4) 


26.8 


(3.1) 


58.4 


(3.5) 


14.3 


(2.9) 


20.4 


(3.3) 


36.4 


(3.6) 


25.0 


(3.1) 


18.2 


(3.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 






































Flanders (Belgium) 


3.2 


(1.3) 


16.7 


(2.6) 


36.6 


(3.6) 


45.2 


(3.9) 


17.7 


(2.4) 


21.4 


(3.3) 


30.4 


(4.2) 


24.0 


(3.4) 


24.2 


(3.6) 


England (UK) 


9.4 


(2.6) 


28.1 


(3.0) 


42.5 


(3.7) 


36.0 


(3.4) 


19.2 


(2.8) 


15.6 


(2.4) 


31.8 


(3.3) 


30.9 


(3.0) 


21.8 


(3.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.9 


(1.4) 


11.7 


(3.6) 


51.4 


(3.5) 


33.2 


(3.8) 


14.8 


(2.6) 


16.6 


(3.8) 


33.2 


(4.9) 


33.9 


(4.9) 


16.3 


(3.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


9.2 


(2.5) 


27.6 


(2.9) 


42.8 


(3.5) 


36.0 


(3.3) 


19.0 


(2.7) 


15.6 


(2.3) 


31.8 


(3.2) 


31.0 


(2.9) 


21.6 


(3.1) 


Average 


5.6 


(0.4) 


24.2 


(0.7) 


33.0 


(0.7) 


46.7 


(0.8) 


20.0 


(0.6) 


24.4 


(0.8) 


29.4 


(0.8) 


30.3 


(0.8) 


15.9 


(0.7) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


5.6 


(2.4) 


7.7 


(3.2) 


19.8 


(4.7) 


47.8 


(5.4) 


32.4 


(4.5) 


34.6 


(5.2) 


41.0 


(6.0) 


21.1 


(5.1) 


3.4 


(2.1) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Nalive language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 
status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 
might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 
includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians 
and associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations 
include: skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899453 
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[Part 1/2] 

Table B2.5c Percentage of adults who opted out of taking the computer-based assessment 

























Native born, 


Native born, 




1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-olds 


35-44 year-olds 


45-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


native language 


foreign 


language 


OECD 
















1 National entities 
















Australia 


9.4 


(1.4) 


14.8 


(1.5) 


20.6 


(1-6) 


24.7 


(1.3) 


30.5 


(2.0) 


67.4 


(1.5) 


2.9 


(0.7) 


Austria 


6.5 


(1.1) 


13.3 


(1.8) 


20.6 


(1.7) 


30.5 


(1.8) 


29.1 


(1.9) 


77.8 


(2.1) 


1.7 


(0.6) 


Canada 


5.2 


(0.8) 


9.6 


(1.2) 


18.6 


(1.7) 


29.1 


(1.8) 


37.5 


(1.8) 


60.1 


(2.4) 


4.6 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


5.4 


(1.1) 


10.8 


(1.7) 


20.7 


(2.2) 


29.5 


(3.2) 


33.6 


(2.9) 


94.1 


(1.7) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


6.7 


(1.4) 


10.4 


(1.4) 


14.6 


(2.1) 


25.0 


(2.2) 


43.3 


(2.2) 


76.7 


(1.6) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


Estonia 


4.2 


(0.5) 


11.0 


(0.9) 


19.0 


(1.1) 


29.0 


(1.1) 


36.7 


(1.1) 


78.6 


(1.2) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


Finland 




(0.8) 




(0.8) 


8.8 (1.4) 




(1 .9) 




(2.4) 




(1 .2) 




(0.3) 


France 


rz 7 




13 8 




19.5 


(1.2) 


27 6 


\ i ■->) 


33 4 


(1 4) 


76 6 


[ 1 .Z) 


1 6 


in d\ 


Germany 


3.3 


(0.9) 


9.5 


(2.0) 


22.9 


(2.9) 


31.8 


(3.2) 


32.5 


(3.0) 


75.6 


(3.2) 


1.0 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


7.2 


(1.0) 


16.8 


(1.4) 


22.3 


(1.3) 


26.3 


(1.7) 


27.3 


(1.3) 


77.4 


(1.9) 


2.1 


(0.7) 


Italy 


6.2 


(1.2) 


15.1 


(1.6) 


27.9 


(1.7) 


27.0 


(1.8) 


23.8 


(1.7) 


84.3 


(2.0) 


3.2 


(0.8) 


Japan 


11.5 


(1.1) 


14.3 


(1.5) 


20.6 


(1.5) 


19.5 


(1.4) 


34.0 


(1.9) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


2.3 


(1.0) 


6.0 


(1.1) 


18.8 


(2.0) 


40.3 


(2.5) 


32.6 


(2.5) 


94.5 


(1.6) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


Netherlands 


6.2 


(1.8) 


7.3 


(2.0) 


14.1 


(2.4) 


29.3 


(3.5) 


43.1 


(3.1) 


70.0 


(3.0) 


0.9 


(0.7) 


Norway 


2.9 


(1.0) 


8.7 


(1.9) 


18.0 


(1.7) 


20.3 


(2.3) 


50.1 


(2.7) 


82.2 


(2.5) 


1.4 


(0.8) 


Poland 


9.2 


(0.5) 


19.0 


(1-2) 


22.1 


(1.1) 


24.9 


(1.2) 


24.8 


(1.0) 


98.1 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


10.0 


(1.0) 


18.6 


(1.5) 


17.6 


(1.4) 


23.5 


(1.6) 


30.3 


(1.8) 


90.0 


(1.2) 


7.3 


(1.0) 


Spain 


3.9 


(0.7) 


15.2 


(1.4) 


25.9 


(1.5) 


26.2 


(1.6) 


28.8 


(2.1) 


81.8 


(1.7) 


3.5 


(0.8) 


Sweden 


2.4 


(0.9) 


6.8 


(1.9) 


15.5 


(2.6) 


25.4 


(3.1) 


50.0 


(3.2) 


71.9 


(2.8) 


1.5 


(0.8) 


United States 


8.7 


(2.2) 


15.0 


(2.2) 


15.7 


(1.7) 


24.1 


(2.4) 


36.5 


(2.5) 


76.1 


(2.7) 


3.4 


(1.3) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


5.9 


(1.3) 


8.5 


(1 .9) 


14.5 


(2.2) 


27.6 


(2.7) 


43.5 


(3.3) 


80.2 


(2.2) 


6.3 


(1.5) 


England (UK) 


3.3 


(1.4) 


11.1 


(2.2) 


17.1 


(2.5) 


29.0 


(3.4) 


39.6 


(3.0) 


79.8 


(3.3) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.5 


(2.3) 


13.7 


(4.3) 


17.8 


(4.6) 


18.8 


(5.5) 


47.3 


(6.6) 


93.1 


(2.9) 


2.1 


(1.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.3 


(1.4) 


11.1 


(2.1) 


17.1 


(2.5) 


28.8 


(3.4) 


39.7 


(3.0) 


80.0 


(3.2) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


Average 


5.9 


(0.3) 


11.8 


(0.4) 


18.9 


(0.4) 


27.0 


(0.5) 


36.5 


(0.5) 


80.3 


(0.5) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


13.5 


(1.5) 


20.3 


(1.5) 


22.9 


(1.4) 


24.6 


(1.5) 


18.7 


(1.3) 


85.8 


(1.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



Immigrant/language status 
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Table B2.5c Percentage of adults who opted out of taking the computer-based assessment 



CD 


Immigrant/language status 


Educational attainment 


Occupational status 


Foreign born, 
native 
language 


Foreign born, 
foreign 
language 


Less than 

upper 
secondary 


Upper 
secondary, 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


Skilied 


Semi-skilled 
white-collar 


Semi-skilled 
blue-collar 


Elementary 




















National entities 




















Australia 


12.4 (1.3) 


17.2 (1.4) 


43.3 (2.0) 


39.2 (1.9) 


17.5 (1.5) 


23.6 (1.6) 


28.4 (1.9) 


32.6 (2.2) 


15.5 (1.8) 


Austria 


3.5 (0.9) 


17.0 (1.9) 


31.1 (1.9) 


59.2 (2.0) 


9.7 (1.1) 


24.6 (1.9) 


30.5 (2.3) 


28.4 (2.1) 


16.5 (1.8) 


Canada 


10.4 (1.6) 


25.0 (2.0) 


24.7 (2.0) 


44.2 (1 .8) 


31.0 (1.7) 


31.3 (1.8) 


27.2 (2.0) 


27.4 (1.9) 


14.0 (1.6) 


Czecb Republic 


1.1 (0.7) 


3.4 (1.2) 


17.4 (2.0) 


73.0 (2.7) 


9.5 (1.8) 


18.0 (2.4) 


30.8 (2.8) 


39.4 (2.8) 


11.8 (1.8) 


Denmark 


0.6 (0.3) 


21.9 (1.5) 


48.5 (2.5) 


36.5 (2.4) 


14.8 (1.7) 


16.8 (1.8) 


30.1 (2.8) 


30.8 (2.8) 


22.3 (2.3) 


Estonia 


16.4 (1.1) 


2.3 (0.4) 


14.2 (0.9) 


53.2 (1.4) 


32.6 (1.4) 


28.3 (1.4) 


21.5 (1.3) 


.37.2 (1.5) 


13.0 (1.0) 


Finland 


0.3 (0.3) 


3.9 (0.8) 


29.8 (1.9) 


56.1 (2.0) 


14.1 (1.3) 


15.0 (1.7) 


28.7 (2.3) 


40.8 (3.2) 


15.5 (2.1) 


France 


9.6 (1.0) 


11.9 (1.1) 


.38.1 (1.6) 


45.8 (1.6) 


15.7 (1.2) 


25.7 (1.6) 


28.2 (1.6) 


28.1 (1.6) 


18.0 (1.4) 


Germany 


4.3 (1.4) 


19.1 (2.7) 


19.6 (2.5) 


59.3 (3.2) 


21.1 (2.3) 


17.7 (2.7) 


28.7 (3.1) 


34.7 (3.3) 


18.9 (3.0) 


Ireland 


9.5 (1.1) 


11.0 (1.7) 


41.5 (1.4) 


43.3 (1.5) 


15.2 (1.0) 


21.9 (1.6) 


34.7 (2.1) 


32.0 (1.9) 


11.5 (1.1) 


Italy 


1.3 (0.5) 


11.3 (2.0) 


59.0 (1.8) 


34.7 (1.7) 


6.3 (0.9) 


23.2 (1.9) 


30.1 (2.3) 


35.1 (2.9) 


11.7 (1.9) 


Japan 


c c 


c c 


16.0 (1.3) 


54.4 (1.6) 


29.6 (1.6) 


18.6 (1.6) 


43.2 (2.0) 


28.9 (2.5) 


9.3 (1.2) 


Korea 


1.1 (0.6) 


2.7 (1.1) 


31.9 (2.4) 


54.2 (2.6) 


13.9 (1.6) 


16.2 (2.1) 


34.4 (2.9) 


36.2 (3.2) 


13.3 (2.1) 


Netberlands 


4.0 (1.5) 


25.0 (2.9) 


55.1 (3.4) 


31.1 (3.1) 


13.8 (2.4) 


28.4 (4.0) 


29.7 (4.5) 


24.7 (3.6) 


17.2 (3.2) 


Norway 


0.8 (0.5) 


15.5 (2.2) 


48.5 (2.9) 


38.9 (2.6) 


12.6 (1.6) 


16.9 (2.3) 


37.7 (3.1) 


32.8 (3.2) 


12.5 (2.1) 


Poland 


c c 


c c 


9.5 (0.9) 


70.2 (1.2) 


20.3 (1.0) 


30.2 (1.5) 


24.7 (1.5) 


.35.4 (1.4) 


9.8 (1.0) 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 (0.5) 


1.1 (0.5) 


15.3 (1.3) 


71.1 (1.9) 


13.4 (1.5) 


38.0 (2.5) 


24.2 (1.7) 


30.0 (2.2) 


7.7 (1.2) 


Spain 


9.0 (1.3) 


5.4 (0.9) 


58.3 (1.8) 


25.2 (1.6) 


16.4 (1.6) 


20.1 (2.3) 


34.3 (2.3) 


24.4 (2.1) 


21.2 (1.8) 


Sweden 


1 .0 (0.8) 


25.6 (2.7) 


43.3 (3.6) 


41.9 (3.3) 


14.2 (2.2) 


19.9 (3.0) 


30.6 (3.4) 


34.1 (3.6) 


15.4 (3.2) 


Sub-national entities 


2.4 (0.8) 


17.7 (2.6) 


26.5 (3.0) 


61.5 (3.2) 


11.9 (1.7) 


25.4 (2.5) 


30.9 (3.6) 


25.8 (3.4) 


17.9 (2.9) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


3.5 (1.1) 


9.1 (1.7) 


31.4 (2.7) 


49.6 (3.0) 


18.9 (2.4) 


25.6 (3.8) 


32.2 (4.1) 


30.4 (3.9) 


11.8 (2.2) 


England (UK) 


6.9 (1.9) 


11.9 (2.8) 


43.6 (3.1) 


32.6 (3.4) 


23.8 (3.2) 


18.2 (3.4) 


31.7 (3.8) 


.30.1 (3.6) 


20.0 (3.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


3.7 (2.4) 


1.1 (1.1) 


65.6 (5.3) 


27.0 (5.1) 


7.4 (2.7) 


15.6 (7.3) 


34.9 (8.5) 


36.0 (9.3) 


13.5 (6.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


6.8 (1.9) 


11.8 (2.7) 


44.0 (3.1) 


32.5 (3.3) 


23.5 (.3.2) 


18.2 (3.4) 


31.7 (3.7) 


.30.2 (3.5) 


19.9 (3.0) 


Average 


5.0 (0.2) 


12.9 (0.4) 


34.0 (0.5) 


48.9 (0.5) 


17.1 (0.4) 


22.9 (0.5) 


30.6 (0.6) 


.31.8 (0.6) 


14.8 (0.5) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 



6.9 (1.0) | 7.4 (1.0) | 1Q.7 (1.1) | 54.4 (1.6) | 34.9 (1.4) | 39.0 (1.8) | 42.6 (1.8) | 12.7 (1.2) | 5.6 (1 .0) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Nalive language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 
status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 
might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 
includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians 
and associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations 
include: skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink flSjsJS http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899472 
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Table B2.5d Percentage of adults who took the computer-based assessment 





Age 


Immigrant/language status 
























Native born, 


Native born, 




1 6-24 year-olds 


25-34 year-olds 


35-44 year-olds 


45-54 year-olds 


55-65 year-olds 


native language 


foreign language 


OECD 
















1 National entities 
















Australia 


21.9 


(0.3) 


23.5 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.3) 


)8.8 


(0.3) 


14.0 


(0.3) 


70.7 


(0.9) 


3.5 


(0.4) 


Austria 


20.1 


(0.3) 


22.1 


(0.4) 


23.9 


(0.5) 


22.4 


(0.5) 


11.6 


(0.4) 


84.3 


(0.5) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


Canada 


19.4 


(0.1) 


22.2 


(0.2) 


20.3 


(0.2) 


21.3 


(0.2) 


16.7 


(0.2) 


71.5 


(0.4) 


5.4 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


20.5 


(0.5) 


25.7 


(0.7) 


24.5 


(0.6) 


15.3 


(0.7) 


14.0 


(0.5) 


96.0 


(0.5) 


0.1 


(0.)) 


Denmark 


18.6 


(0.2) 


18.3 


(0.2) 


22.6 


(0.3) 


21.3 


(0.2) 


19.1 


(0.2) 


90.3 


(0.3) 


0.9 


(0.)) 


Estonia 


23.9 


(0.3) 


26.5 


(0.4) 


22.4 


(0.5) 


16.5 


(0.4) 


10.7 


(0.3) 


88.3 


(0.4) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Finland 




(0.2) 




(0.4) 




(0.4) 




(0.4) 








(0.3) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


France 


22 8 


(0 3) 


22 7 




22 2 




18 4 


(0 3) 


13 9 


(Cl 1\ 


89 3 


(0 3) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


Germany 


18.8 


(0.2) 


20.3 


(0.3) 


22.8 


(0.4) 


23.2 


(0.4) 


14.9 


(0.4) 


86.8 


(0.6) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


22.8 


(0.5) 


28.7 


(0.5) 


24.9 


(0.5) 


14.9 


(0.5) 


8.7 


(0.4) 


78.2 


(0.7) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Italy 


21.9 


(0.6) 


25.3 


(0.7) 


26.3 


(0.8) 


17.2 


(0.8) 


9.4 


(0.6) 


90.6 


(0.7) 


1.5 


(0.4) 


Japan 


16.9 


(0.4) 


23.1 


(0.5) 


27.0 


(0.6) 


19.1 


(0.5) 


14.0 


(0.6) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Korea 


22.2 


(0.3) 


25.9 


(0.4) 


28.7 


(0.3) 


17.1 


(0.4) 


6.1 


(0.2) 


98.6 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


18.3 


(0.3) 


19.6 


(0.3) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


21.9 


(0.4) 


18.4 


(0.3) 


88.7 


(0.4) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


Norway 


20.2 


(0.2) 


20.6 


(0.3) 


22.3 


(0.3) 


20.8 


(0.4) 


16.2 


(0.3) 


87.9 


(0.5) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Poland 


28.1 


(0.4) 


33.1 


(0.7) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


12.3 


(0.6) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Slovak Republic 


24.2 


(0.4) 


28.3 


(0.4) 


22.1 


(0.5) 


16.0 


(0.6) 


9.4 


(0.4) 


94.8 


(0.5) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


Spain 


16.4 


(0.3) 


26.4 


(0.6) 


27.8 


(0.6) 


19.4 


(0.4) 


10.0 


(0.4) 


84.5 


(0.5) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


Sweden 


20.1 


(0.3) 


19.5 


(0.3) 


21.1 


(0.4) 


20.1 


(0.4) 


19.2 


(0.3) 


83.7 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


United States 


20.3 


(0.5) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


20.5 


(0.3) 


20.9 


(0.4) 


16.5 


(0.4) 


85.0 


(0.7) 


3.8 


(0.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


18.0 


(0.2) 


19.9 


(0.3) 


21.2 


(0.3) 


22.9 


(0.4) 


18.0 


(0.3) 


90.2 


(0.5) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


19.6 


(0.2) 


21.8 


(0.2) 


22.2 


(0.2) 


20.5 


(0.3) 


15.9 


(0.3) 


84.8 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


23.1 


(0.3) 


23.3 


(0.4) 


22.5 


(0.3) 


18.6 


(0.4) 


12.5 


(0.5) 


92.1 


(0.6) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


19.7 


(0.2) 


21.8 


(0.2) 


22.2 


(0.2) 


20.5 


(0.3) 


15.8 


(0.3) 


85.0 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Average 


20.7 


(0.1) 


23.5 


(0.)) 


23.0 


(0.1) 


19.1 


(0.1) 


13.7 


(0.1) 


86.9 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


32.0 


(0.9) 


29.2 


(0.9) 


19.7 


(0.8) 


13.0 


(0.7) 


6.2 


(0.5) 


86.5 


(0.8) 


0.2 


(0.1) 
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Table B2.5d Percentage of adults who took the computer-based assessment 





Immigrant/language status 


Educational attainment 


Occupational status 




Foreign born, 
native 
language 


Foreign born, 
foreign 
language 


Less than 

upper 
secondary 


Upper 
secondary, 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary 


Tertiary 


Skilled 


Semi-skilled 
white-collar 


Semi-skilled 
blue-collar 


Elementary 


OECD 








































Australia 


14.1 


(0.6) 


11.7 


(0.6) 


22.3 


(0.6) 


40.3 


(0.6) 


37.4 


(0.5) 


47.6 


(0.9) 


28.4 


(0.7) 


15.6 


(0.6) 


8.5 


(0.5) 


Austria 


4.7 


(0.4) 


8.6 


(0.5) 


16.7 


(0.4) 


63.0 


(0.5) 


20.3 


(0.3) 


46.6 


(1.0) 


30.0 


(0.8) 


18.3 


(0.7) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


Canada 


8.0 


(0.3) 


15.0 


(0.3) 


11.7 


(0.2) 


38.3 


(0.4) 


49.9 


(0.4) 


54.2 


(0.5) 


25.2 


(0.5) 


13.9 


(0.4) 


6.7 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


1.5 


(0.4) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


12.7 


(0.4) 


65.4 


(0.5) 


21.9 


(0.4) 


40.6 


(1.2) 


24.6 


(0.9) 


28.1 


(1.0) 


6.7 


(0.5) 


Denmark 


1.7 


(0.2) 


7.1 


(0.2) 


22.5 


(0.5) 


40.4 


(0.6) 


37.1 


(0.4) 


46.0 


(0.7) 


27.9 


(0.6) 


15.7 


(0.5) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


Estonia 


8.7 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.2) 


16.4 


(0.5) 


41.7 


(0.7) 


41.9 


(0.7) 


49.2 


(0.7) 


20.0 


(0.6) 


22.8 


(0.6) 


8.0 


(0.4) 


Finland 


■PU 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


15.8 


(0.5) 


42.6 


(0.6) 


41.6 


(0.5) 


42.4 


(0.6) 


29.3 


(0.6) 


20.5 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.5) 


France 


4.0 


(0.2) 


4.5 


(0.2) 


19.4 


(0.5) 


47.) 


(0.5) 


33.5 


(0.3) 


45.8 


(0.6) 


26.9 


(0.6) 


19.1 


(0.6) 


8.2 


(0.4) 


Germany 


2.9 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.5) 


15.4 


(0.4) 


51.8 


(0.8) 


32.8 


(0.7) 


41.2 


(0.8) 


31.8 


(0.7) 


20.8 


(0.6) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


Ireland 


13.3 


(0.6) 


8.1 (0.5) 


17.3 


(0.5) 


41.7 


(0.6) 


41.0 


(0.5) 


42.0 


(0.9) 


34.7 


(0.8) 


16.1 


(0.8) 


7.2 


(0.5) 


Italy 


2.5 


(0.4) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


38.1 


(0.9) 


43.4 


(0.7) 


18.5 


(0.4) 


40.0 


(1.1) 


32.2 


(1.1) 


20.9 


(1.2) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


Japan 


c 


c 


c 


c 


9.7 


(0.5) 


39.2 


(0.7) 


51.1 


(0.5) 


42.4 


(1.1) 


37.8 


(1.0) 


15.5 


(0.8) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


Korea 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.)) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


44.1 


(0.6) 


45.5 


(0.3) 


34.5 


(0.8) 


42.5 


(1.0) 


15.4 


(0.6) 


7.6 


(0.5) 


Netherlands 


.3.3 


(0.4) 


6.9 


(0.4) 


26.9 


(0.7) 


40.0 


(0.8) 


33.1 


(0.5) 


52.5 


(0.7) 


29.6 


(0.7) 


10.0 


(0.4) 


7.9 


(0.4) 


Norway 


1.2 


(0.2) 


9.7 


(0.5) 


24.2 


(0.6) 


38.3 


(0.6) 


37.5 


(0.5) 


47.6 


(0.7) 


33.6 


(0.7) 


14.5 


(0.6) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


Poland 


c 


c 


c 


c 


12.7 


(0.4) 


48.4 


(0.9) 


38.9 


(0.9) 


46.5 


(1.1) 


25.6 


(0.9) 


21.6 


(0.8) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


Slovak Republic 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


12.5 


(0.5) 


61.1 


(0.8) 


26.5 


(0.8) 


47.9 


(1.0) 


23.7 


(0.9) 


23.0 


(0.9) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


Spain 


9.0 


(0.4) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


33.6 


(0.5) 


27.4 


(0.4) 


39.1 


(0.4) 


37.2 


(1.0) 


34.4 


(0.9) 


16.8 


(0.7) 


1).6 


(0.5) 


Sweden 


2.1 


(0.2) 


11.8 


(0.3) 


20.3 


(0.4) 


49.5 


(0.6) 


30.2 


(0.5) 


45.2 


(0.6) 


29.9 


(0.7) 


19.6 


(0.6) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


United States 


3.8 


(0.3) 


7.5 


(0.5) 


10.4 


(0.3) 


49.2 


(0.6) 


40.4 


(0.6) 


47.9 


(0.9) 


31.3 


(0.8) 


13.7 


(0.7) 


7.1 


(0.5) 


1 Sub-national entities 






































Flanders (Belgium) 


3.1 


(0.3) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


15.1 


(0.5) 


44.7 


(0.8) 


40.1 


(0.7) 


50.6 


(0.9) 


26.0 


(0.7) 


16.2 


(0.6) 


7.2 


(0.5) 


England (UK) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


19.2 


(0.7) 


41.3 


(0.8) 


39.2 


(0.7) 


40.6 


(0.8) 


36.2 


(0.8) 


14.1 


(0.6) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


2.8 


(0.4) 


24.7 


(0.8) 


40.4 


(0.9) 


34.8 


(0.8) 


38.1 


(1.1) 


38.9 


(1.1) 


15.7 


(0.9) 


7.2 


(0.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


7.2 


(0.5) 


19.4 


(0.7) 


41.3 


(0.8) 


39.1 


(0.7) 


40.5 


(0.8) 


36.3 


(0.8) 


14.1 


(0.6) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


Average 


4.6 


(0.1) 


6.2 


(0.1) 


18.3 


(0.1) 


45.4 


(0.1) 


36.2 


(0.)) 


44.9 


(0.2) 


30.1 


(0.2) 


17.8 


(0.2) 


7.2 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


7.9 


(0.6) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


13.8 


(0.5) 


45.5 


(0.8) 


40.7 


(0.8) 


47.4 


(1.2) 


37.4 


(1.4) 


11.5 


(0.9) 


3.7 


(0.6) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Nalive language refers lo whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 
status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 
might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 
includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians 
and associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations 
include: skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 
Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899491 
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ANNEX B: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK ADDITIONAL TABLES 



Table B2.5e 



[Part 1/2] 

Literacy and numeracy mean scores, by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Literacy score 





Adults with 




Adults who 




Adults who opted out of taking 


Adults who look 




no computer experience 


failed ICT core 


the computer 


based assessment 


the computer 


based assessment 


OECD 




















Australia 


204.1 


(4.8) 


246.9 


(6.0) 


266.4 


(2.2) 


289.0 


(0.9) 


Austria 


233.6 


(3.0) 


238.1 


(3.8) 


258.3 


(1.9) 


277.6 


(0.8) 


Canada 


214.5 


(2.9) 


245.9 


(3.3) 


257.3 


(3.2) 


280.4 




Czech Republic 


24S.9 


(3.1) 


269.6 


(5.6) 


275.0 


(2.7) 


277.9 


(ld 


Denmark 


198.8 


(4.9) 


224.3 


■■■ 


234.1 


(2.7) 


278.5 


(0.7) 


Estonia 


243.5 


(2.0) 


262.7 


(3.5) 


280.0 


(1.8) 


280.3 


(0.8) 


Finland 


222.7 


(5.0) 


234.8 


(4.3) 


269.0 


(2.5) 


296.1 


(0.7) 


France 


215.7 


(1 -9) 


243.7 


(2.9) 


263.5 


(2.1) 


270.5 


(0.7) 


Germany 


227.4 


(3.3) 


246.3 


(4.6) 


256.0 


(4.2^H 


276.1 


(1.0) 


Ireland 


227.2 


(2.7) 


234.3 


(5.3) 


262.1 


(2.0) 


275.9 


(1.0) 


Italy 


225.5 


(2.4) 


220.1 


(6.8) 


255.1 


(2.3) 


261.2 


(1.4) 


Japan 


255.5 


(2.6) 


298.4 


(2.0) 


292.9 


(1.8) 


303.5 


(0.8) 


Korea 


231.8 


(2.0) 


265.4 


(2.0) 


266.2 


(3.1) 


283.1 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


213.4 


(5.6) 


237.3 


(5.4) 


256.1 


(3.9) 


289.9 


(0.7) 


Norway 


222.5 


(7.4) 


229.0 


(4.3) 


259.6 


(3.0) 


284.1 


(0.6) 


Poland 


233.3 


(1.9) 


256.3 


(2.9) 


270.4 


(1.9) 


279.7 


(1.0) 


Slovak Republic 


249.3 


(1.5) 


252.8 


(5.8) 


277.6 (1.8) 


282.4 


(0.8) 


Spain 


208.5 


(2.1) 


231.9 


(3.7) 


255.4 


(2.6) 


264.3 


(0.8) 


Sweden 


206.3 


(6.9) 


202.6 


(4.7) 


243.3 


(3.5) 


287.1 


(0.7) 


United States 


199.8 


(4.2) 


230.5 


(4.8) 


247.3 


(3.1) 


278.2 


(1.0) 


1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


225.1 


(2.9) 


242.2 


(4.3) 


261.6 


(3.3) 


282.5 


(1.0) 


England (UK) 


223.7 


(4.1) 


240.0 


(4.5) 


266.9 


(4.3) 


277.6 


(1.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


238.5 


(4.2) 


250.4 


(5.8) 


259.2 


(5.7) 


274.1 


(1.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


224.8 


(3.8) 


240.3 


(4.4) 


266.7 


(4.3) 


277.5 


(1.1) 


Average 


224.0 


(0.9) 


243.3 


(1.0) 


262.5 


(0.6) 


280.7 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


257.4 


(1.6) 


271.9 


(6.2) 


284.0 


(2.0) 


267.2 


(1.0) 



[Part 2/2] 

Table B2.5e Literacy and numeracy mean scores, by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Numeracy score 





Adults with 




Adults who 




Adults who opted out of taking 


Adults who took 




no computer experience 


failed ICT core 


the computer 


based assessment 


the computer 


based assessment 


OECD 




















Australia 


183.6 


(5.1) 


221.1 


(6.0) 


243.2 


(2.5) 


279.2 


(0.9) 


Austria 


232.0 


(2.8) 


234.2 


(4.9) 


251.7 


(1.9) 


286.6 


(1.0) 


Canada 


194.1 


(2.9) 


226.7 


(3.4) 


234.6 


(2.9) 


275.0 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


239.0 


(2.9) 


248.1 


(6.6) 


265.4 


(2.8) 


283.3 


(1.0) 


Denmark 


218.1 


(5.0) 


225.6 


(3.2) 


238.1 


(2.9) 


286.3 


(0.8) 


Estonia 


235.3 


(2.3) 


245.5 


(3.7) 


265.0 


(1.7) 


281.8 


(0.7) 


Finland 


223.5 


(5.2) 


221.1 


(4.4) 


252.7 


(2.5) 


292.4 


(0.8) 


France 


192.9 


(2.5) 


216.8 


(2.5) 


236.4 


(2.0) 


269.7 


(0.7) 


Germany 


212.7 


(3.9) 


224.9 


(4.8) 


245.4 


^^B.6) 


281.7 


(0.9) 


Ireland 


206.5 


(3.4) 


218.4 


(5.9) 


242.5 


(2.0) 


269.0 


(1.1) 


Italy 


212.1 


(2.2) 


220.5 


(7.7) 


245.4 


(2.3) 


263.5 


(1.3) 


Japan 


244.9 


(2.5) 


285.3 


(2.5) 


282.6 


(1.9) 


297.2 


(0.9) 


Korea 


216.5 


(2.2) 


247.0 


(2.1) 


243.2 


(2.5) 


277.5 


(0.9) 


Netherlands 


194.0 


(5.5) 


230.2 


(5.6) 


248.1 


(4.5) 


287.2 


(0.7) 


Norway 


211.9 


(9.4) 


212.1 


(5.0) 


245.5 


(3.4) 


286.3 


(0.8) 


Poland 


224.1 


(2.3) 


239.5 


(3.0) 


261.4 


(1.8) 


275.5 


(1.1) 


Slovak Republic 


242.0 


(1.8) 


258.8 


(5.9) 


273.7 


(2.2) 


288.6 


(0.9) 


Spain 


193.7 


(2.0) 


220.2 


(3.3) 


240.0 


(2.1) 


262.8 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


201.7 


(7.3) 


185.3 


(5.0) 


234.0 


(3.7) 


288.5 


(0.8) 


United States 


171.5 


(4.4) 


199.2 


(5.2) 


219.4 


(3.6) 


263.6 


(1.1) 


1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


225.7 


(3.0) 


229.7 


(4.7) 


253.2 


(3.0) 


289.3 


(0.8) 


England (UK) 


195.1 


(4.6) 


208.4 


(5.1) 


235.3 


(4.4) 


270.4 


(1.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


213.3 


(4.6) 


223.7 


(6.1) 


233.4 


(6.3) 


268.3 


(1.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


196.5 


(4.3) 


208.9 


(4.9) 


235.2 


(4.3) 


270.3 


(1.1) 


Average 


212.4 


(0.9) 


228.1 


(1.1) 


248.0 


(0.6) 


279.8 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


240.8 


(1.7) 


242.6 


(7.1) 


269.2 


(1.8) 


273.6 


(1.1) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899510 
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[Part 1/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices in everyday life, 
Table B2.5f by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults vvho took the computer-based assessment 





No engagement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Freq 


uently 


Almost every day 


OECD 




























Australia 


0.3 


(0.1) 


14.8 


(0.5) 


19.2 


(0.7) 


20.8 


(0.8) 


23.1 


(0.6) 


21.7 


(0.7) 


Austria 


0.6 


(0.2) 


20.7 


(0.7) 


20.0 


(0.8) 


20.9 


(0.8) 


20.3 


(0.7) 


17.5 


(0.6) 


Canada 


0.4 


(0.1) 


13.4 


(0.4) 


18.7 


(0.5) 


22.2 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.5) 


23.6 


(0.5) 


Czech Republic 


0.2 


(0.1) 


10.2 


(0.8) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


20.6 


(1.1) 


22.4 


(1.0) 


27.6 


(1.3) 


Denmark 


0.2 


(0.1) 


10.4 


(0.4) 


15.6 




21.1 


(0.6) 


24.2 


(0.6) 


28.5 


(0.8) 


Estonia 


0.2 


(0.1) 


14.3 


(0.5) 


21.5 


(0.5) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


21.3 


(0.6) 


21.7 


(0.6) 


Finland 


0.2 


(0.1) 


13.7 


(0.5) 


23.1 


(0.6) 


25.5 


(0.6) 


21.6 


(0.6) 


15.9 


(0.5) 


France 


0.0 


(0.0) 


13.5 


(0.5) 


22.0 


(0.5) 


23.6 


(0.5) 


21.1 


(0.6) 


19.8 


(0.6) 


Germany 


0.4 


(0.1) 


17.5 


(0.6) 


19.7 


(0.7) 


21.0 


(0.7) 


22.2 


(0.7) 


19.2 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


0.4 


(0.1) 


19.3 


(0.9) 


22.0 


(0.8) 


19.5 


(0.8) 


19.2 


(0.8) 


19.5 


(0.8) 


Italy 


0.9 


(0.3) 


26.8 


(1.3) 


18.6 


(0.9) 


16.3 


(0.8) 


18.3 


(0.9) 


19.2 


(1.0) 


Japan 


1.8 (0.3) 


39.3 


(1.2) 


28.6 


(1.0) 


15.1 


(0.7) 


8.8 (0.5) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


Korea 


1.5 


(0.2) 


.32.3 


(0.8) 


20.4 


(0.7) 


16.1 


(0.5) 


14.1 


(0.6) 


15.5 


(0.6) 


Netherlands 


0.3 


(0.1) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


16.7 


(0.6) 


21.4 


(0.7) 


26.2 


(0.8) 


25.1 


(0.7) 


Norway 


0.1 


(0.1) 


11.3 


(0.5) 


19.2 


(0.6) 


23.5 


(0.7) 


25.1 


(0.7) 


20.7 


(0.6) 


Poland 


0.8 


(0.2) 


18.2 


(0.8) 


17.2 


(0.8) 


18.9 


(0.8) 


21.8 


(0.8) 


23.2 


(0.7) 


Slovak Republic 


0.5 


(0.1) 


17.3 


(0.7) 


17.7 


■B>< 8 > 


17.0 


(0.7) 


19.9 


(0.7) 


27.7 


(0.9) 


Spain 


0.6 


(0.1) 


20.9 


(0.7) 


20.5 


(0.8) 


19.2 


(0.7) 


18.1 


(0.7) 


20.6 


(0.8) 


Sweden 


0.1 


(0.1) 


14.5 


(0.6) 


22.0 


(0.6) 


23.9 


(0.7) 


22.5 


(0.7) 


16.9 


(0.6) 


United States 


0.5 


(0.1) 


14.8 


(1.0) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


20.4 


(0.8) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


24.6 


(0.7) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


15.3 


(0.6) 


21.4 


(0.6) 


20.9 


(0.6) 


22.1 


(0.7) 


19.8 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


18.6 


(0.8) 


20.5 


(0.6) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


19.4 


(0.8) 


20.4 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


24.5 


(1.0) 


22.3 


(0.9) 


19.4 


(0.8) 


16.4 


(0.8) 


16.6 


(0.9) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.4 


(01) 


18.8 


(0.8) 


20.5 


(0.6) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


19.3 


(0.7) 


20.3 


(0.8) 


Average 


0.5 


(0.0) 


17.6 


(0.2) 


20.1 


(0.2) 


20.4 


(0.2) 


20.6 


(0.2) 


20.7 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.5 


(0.3) 


28.3 


(1.1) 


20.5 


(0.9) 


16.4 


(1.0) 


15.3 


(1.0) 


18.0 


(1.1) 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices in everyday life, 
Table B2.5f by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults who failed ICT core 





No enga 


,ement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Freq 


uently 


Almost every day 


CD 


mm 














National entities 














Australia 


2.5 


(1.4) 


26.3 


(4.2) 


28.5 


(5.0) 


16.1 


(3.7) 


14.3 


(2.8) 


12.2 


(2.8) 


Austria 


3.9 


(1.8) 


43.6 


(4.9) 


17.7 


(3.3) 


8.8 


(2.6) 


11.7 


(2.8) 


14.3 


(3.3) 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.6) 


32.5 


(2.3) 


18.7 


(1.8) 


17.1 


(1.8) 


15.2 


(1.8) 


14.4 


(1.6) 


Czech Republic 


1.9 


(2.0) 


30.8 


(6.8) 


24.7 


(6.9) 


17.0 


(5.5) 


21.3 


(6.1) 


4.2 


(1.6) 


Denmark 


2.5 


(0.8) 


36.8 


(3.0) 


14.1 


(1.9) 


13.1 


(1.7) 


16.4 


(2.0) 


17.2 


(2.1) 


Estonia 


1.7 


(0.9) 


47.1 


(3.0) 


24.3 


(2.4) 


1 1 .2 


(1.9) 


7.5 


(1.9) 


8.1 


(1.8) 


Finland 


1.7 


(1.0) 


36.5 


(3.4) 


22.5 


(3.3) 


15.6 


(2.8) 


13.5 


(2.4) 


10.1 


(2.2) 


France 


0.0 


(0.0) 


37.9 


(2.4) 


26.2 


(2.2) 


18.1 


(2.3) 


8.1 (1.2) 


9.6 


(1.5) 


Germany 


8.2 


(3.1) 


45.5 


(4.4) 


16.2 


(3.8) 


8.6 


(2.2) 


12.9 


(3.6) 


8.8 (2.6) 


Ireland 


0.6 


(0.5) 


30.4 


(3.8) 


22.9 


(3.5) 


15.6 


(2.9) 


17.5 


(2.9) 


13.0 


(2.8) 


Italy 


6.8 


(2.9) 


52.7 


(5.4) 


14.7 


(3.3) 


6.7 


(2.8) 


8.0 


(2.9) 


11.2 


(3.9) 


Japan 


4.1 


(1.1) 


52.8 


(2.2) 


20.8 


(2.1) 


11.4 


(18) 


6.9 


(1.7) 


3.9 


(1.0) 


Korea 


8.5 


(1.4) 


53.4 


(2.8) 


15.3 


(1.8) 


7.3 


(1.3) 


6.7 


(1.4) 


8.9 


(1.6) 


Netherlands 


1.2 


(0.8) 


40.1 


(4.3) 


19.5 


(3.5) 


15.5 


(3.0) 


17.0 


(3.3) 


6.6 


(1.9) 


Norway 


0.0 


(0.0) 


25.4 


(2.9) 


23.1 


(2.4) 


18.8 


(3.0) 


18.9 


(2.7) 


13.7 


(2.1) 


Poland 


3.4 


(1.4) 


38.3 


(3.2) 


19.6 


(2.2) 


15.2 


(2.1) 


12.8 


(2.4) 


10.8 


(1.3) 


Slovak Republic 


2.4 


(1.5) 


32.6 


(5.7) 


12.5 


(3.8) 


21.3 


(4.9) 


11.0 


(3.7) 


20.2 


(5.6) 


Spain 


6.2 


(1.5) 


42.9 


(3.8) 


22.4 


(2.8) 


13.1 


(2.2) 


9.0 


(2.1) 


6.3 


(1.8) 


Sweden 


5.6 


(2.0) 


29.9 


(3.7) 


20.7 


(3.4) 


11.0 


(2.7) 


19.3 


(3.4) 


13.4 


(2.3) 


United States 


3.3 


(1.7) 


35.9 


(4.8) 


19.0 


(3.6) 


15.3 


(3.3) 


6.9 


(1.9) 


19.6 


(3.5) 


Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


3.7 


(1.6) 


42.4 


(3.8) 


21.3 


(3.9) 


13.5 


(3.0) 


12.3 


(3.1) 


6.8 


(2.1) 


England (UK) 


1.3 


(0.9) 


38.2 


(3.6) 


23.3 


(3.3) 


13.8 


(2.4) 


14.6 


(2.3) 


8.7 


(2.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.0 


(0.9) 


52.9 


(4.9) 


24.8 


(3.9) 


8.7 


(2.7) 


.3.3 


(1.7) 


8.2 


(2.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.3 


(0.8) 


38.6 


(3.5) 


23.4 


(3.2) 


13.7 


(2.3) 


14.3 


(2.3) 


8.7 


(2.2) 


Average 


3.3 


(0.3) 


38.7 


(0.9) 


20.4 


(0.8) 


13.8 


(0.6) 


12.8 


(0.6) 


11.0 


(0.6) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 5.9 (2.9) | 31.2 (6.5) | 26.6 (7.1) | 15.6 (4.9) 7.8 (3.4) | 12.8 (4.9) 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink mgm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932899529 
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[Part 3/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices in everyday life, 
Table B2.5f by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults who opted out of taking the computer-based assessment 





No engagement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Frequently 


Almost every day 


OECD 




























Australia 


3.0 


(0.9) 


30.6 


(2.0) 


25.7 


(2.0) 


16.4 


(1.5) 


12.4 


(1.6) 


11.9 


(1.8) 


Austria 


3.9 


(1.4) 


49.7 


(3.0) 


19.1 


(2.5) 


13.5 


(1 -9) 


10.3 


(1 -8) 


.3.4 


(1 .1) 


Canada 


4.2 


(0.9) 


38.1 


(2.2) 


18.2 


(2.0) 


17.8 


(2.0) 


10.4 


(1.7) 


11.3 


(1.6) 


Czech Republic 


0.4 


(0.3) 


33.1 


(4.4) 


19.8 


(2.8) 


18.2 


(3.1) 


16.7 


(3.3) 


11.8 


(3.5) 


Denmark 


3.9 


(1.3) 


41.4 


(2.9) 


21.7 


(2.7) 


13.3 


(1.8) 


10.3 


(1.6) 


9.4 


(1.5) 


Estonia 


2.9 


(0.7) 


44.9 


(1.5) 


24.5 


(1.4) 


11.9 


(1.0) 


8.7 


(1.0) 


7.1 


(0.9) 


Finland 


3.0 


(0.9) 


57.9 


(2.6) 


22.8 


(2.0) 


8.4 


(1.6) 


6.4 


(1.4) 


1.6 


(0.7) 


France 


0.0 


(0.0) 


36.0 


(2.3) 


28.8 


(1.9) 


15.9 


(1.8) 


10.8 


(1.2) 


8.6 


(1.2) 


Germany 


8.1 


(2.6) 


57.3 


(4.8) 


17.6 


(3.3) 


7.5 


(2.1) 


3.6 


(1.3) 


5.9 


(2.2) 


Ireland 


4.0 


(1.2) 


44.6 


(2.6) 


25.1 


(2.0) 


13.3 


(1.6) 


9.5 


(1.4) 


3.5 


(0.8) 


Italy 


10.9 


(1.9) 


54.9 


(2.9) 


18.9 


(2.5) 


7.6 


(1.5) 


4.0 


(1.1) 


3.8 


(1.2) 


Japan 


7.3 


(1.6) 


64.0 


(2.2) 


15.9 


(1.8) 


7.8 


(1.0) 


3.6 


(1.0) 


1.4 


(0.6) 


Korea 


10.1 


(2.2) 


64.1 


(3.9) 


10.4 


(1.8) 


5.3 


(1.5) 


7.1 


(2.4) 


2.9 


(0.9) 


Netherlands 


1.8 (1.1) 


45.5 


(4.4) 


22.9 


(3.7) 


10.3 


(2.2) 


11.6 


(2.8) 


8.0 


(2.4) 


Norway 


2.4 


(1.0) 


51.6 


(3.7) 


23.2 


(3.1) 


11.4 


(2.4) 


7.5 


(2.1) 


3.8 


(1.5) 


Poland 


3.5 


(0.6) 


46.5 


(2.0) 


19.4 


(1.6) 


10.4 


(1.2) 


9.8 


(1.0) 


10.3 


(1.1) 


Slovak Republic 


5.6 


(1.3) 


40.2 


(2.6) 


21.5 


(2.3) 


11.5 


(1.7) 


9.2 


(1.8) 


11.9 


(1.9) 


Spain 


1.7 


(0.8) 


46.0 


(3.4) 


21.1 


(2.7) 


12.7 


(2.0) 


9.2 


(2.2) 


9.3 


(2.1) 


Sweden 


6.1 


(3.2) 


48.8 


(5.5) 


17.0 


(3.2) 


15.4 


(4.0) 


4.6 


(1.7) 


7.9 


(2.5) 


United States 


5.8 


(2.6) 


28.6 


(5.0) 


26.8 


(4.5) 


14.6 


(3.7) 


12.0 


(3.2) 


12.3 


(3.1) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


3.8 


(1.5) 


51.9 


(4.3) 


17.2 


(3.2) 


15.2 


(2.7) 


7.3 


(2.1) 


4.6 


(1.5) 


England (UK) 


3.0 


(1.3) 


37.8 


(4.9) 


29.3 


(4.4) 


14.7 


(4.5) 


10.6 


(3.8) 


4.5 


(2.1) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


12.9 


(6.0) 


41.5 


(9.9) 


24.7 


(9.7) 


3.4 


(2.6) 


15.6 


(11.2) 


1.9 


(1.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


3.2 


(1 .3) 


37.8 


(4.8) 


29.2 


(4.3) 


14.6 


(4.5) 


10.7 


(3.7) 


4.5 


(2.0) 


Average 


4.3 


(0.3) 


46.1 


(0.8) 


21.2 


(0.6) 


12.4 


(0.5) 


8.9 


(0.5) 


7.1 


(0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


3.4 


(0.8) 


44.6 


(2.3) 


18.4 


(1.6) 


15.6 


(1.6) 


8.3 


(1.2) 


9.6 


(1.2) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899529 
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[Part 1/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work, 
Table B2.5g by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults vvho took the computer-based assessment 





No engagement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Freq 


uently 


Almost every day 


OECD 




























Australia 


5.3 


(0.4) 


16.7 


(0.8) 


15.7 


(0.7) 


17.5 


(0.7) 


20.4 


(0.7) 


24.2 


(0.8) 


Austria 


6.2 


(0.5) 


18.2 


(0.8) 


19.4 


(0.8) 


20.3 


(0.8) 


20.4 


(0.8) 


15.4 


(0.8) 


Canada 


6.7 


(0.3) 


16.6 


(0.5) 


17.0 


(0.5) 


17.5 


(0.5) 


19.5 


(0.6) 


22.7 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


5.7 


(0.7) 


13.3 


(0.9) 


16.8 


(1.2) 


21.5 


(1.1) 


23.3 


(1.5) 


19.5 


(1.4) 


Denmark 


4.9 


(0.4) 


16.5 


(0.6) 


20.6 


^■(0.6) 


19.5 


(0.6) 


17.4 


(0.6) 


21.1 


(0.6) 


Estonia 


4.9 


(0.4) 


14.3 


(0.6) 


16.7 


(0.7) 


18.5 


(0.7) 


20.2 


(0.6) 


25.4 


(0.7) 


Finland 


3.9 


(0.4) 


19.0 


(0.7) 


25.5 


(0.8) 


21.1 


(0.7) 


17.6 


(0.8) 


13.0 


(0.7) 


France 


3.1 


(0.3) 


19.3 


(0.6) 


20.3 


(0.6) 


20.1 


(0.6) 


22.5 


(0.7) 


14.8 


(0.5) 


Germany 


7.1 


(0.5) 


17.0 


(0.7) 


19.3 


■■D.8) 


21.4 


(0.7) 


21.9 


(0.8) 


1.3.3 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


5.8 


(0.6) 


16.6 


(1.0) 


17.5 


(1.0) 


17.5 


(0.8) 


17.8 


(0.9) 


24.8 


(1.2) 


Italy 


5.9 


(0.9) 


14.3 


(1.1) 


17.7 




17.2 


(1.2) 


23.0 


(1.2) 


21.9 


(1.1) 


Japan 


5.6 


(0.5) 


25.9 


(1.1) 


20.4 


(0.9) 


18.3 


(0.8) 


18.7 


(0.9) 


112 


(0.6) 


Korea 


4.7 


(0.4) 


2.3.8 


(0.8) 


17.9 


(0.8) 


14.4 


(0.7) 


13.7 


(0.8) 


25.4 


(0.9) 


Netherlands 


4.3 


(0.4) 


14.1 


(0.6) 


17.8 


(0.7) 


21.7 


(0.8) 


24.2 


(0.8) 


17.9 


(0.8) 


Norway 


3.3 


(0.3) 


18.3 


(0.6) 


21.6 


(0.7) 


21.7 


(0.7) 


18.7 


(0.7) 


16.3 


(0.5) 


Poland 


5.0 


(0.6) 


17.6 


(1.0) 


18.0 


(1.1) 


18.6 


(1.2) 


22.0 


(1.2) 


18.9 


(1.1) 


Slovak Republic 


4.9 


(0.5) 


15.8 


(1.0) 


16.8 


(0.9) 


20.2 


(1.2) 


20.4 


(1.1) 


22.0 


(1.1) 


Spain 


8.1 (0.6) 


16.5 


(1.0) 


16.1 


(0.9) 


19.4 


(1.1) 


21.1 


(1.0) 


18.8 


(1.1) 


Sweden 


5.6 


(0.5) 


21.1 


(0.7) 


23.6 


^■(0.8) 


19.6 


(0.7) 


16.4 


(0.8) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


United States 


5.7 


(0.5) 


19.2 


(0.8) 


16.5 


(0.8) 


16.1 


(1.0) 


18.0 


(0.9) 


24.6 


(1.0) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


5.6 


(0.4) 


13.1 


(0.7) 


19.2 




22.5 


(0.8) 


22.7 


(0.8) 


16.9 


(0.7) 


England (UK) 


5.5 


(0.5) 


14.8 


(0.7) 


16.3 


(0.7) 


18.5 


(0.8) 


21.6 


(0.8) 


23.2 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


6.9 


(0.8) 


17.3 


(1.1) 


17.3 


(1.1) 


17.8 


(1.2) 


20.7 


(12) 


20.0 


(1.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


5.5 


(05) 


14.9 


(0.7) 


16.4 


(0.7) 


18.5 


(0.8) 


21.6 


(0.8) 


23.1 


(0.8) 


Average 


5.4 


(0.1) 


17.4 


(0.2) 


18.7 


(0.2) 


19.2 


(0.2) 


20.1 


(0.2) 


19.3 


(0.2) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


7.4 


(0.9) 


22.8 


(1.3) 


19.9 


(1.2) 


19.5 


(1.1) 


15.9 


(1.0) 


14.5 


(1.0) 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work, 
Table B2Jg by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults who failed ICT core 





No enga 


,ement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Freq 


uently 


Almost every day 


CD 


mm 














National entities 














Australia 


12.1 


(5.9) 


27.2 


(5.2) 


11.9 


(2.8) 


11.6 


(3.6) 


17.6 


(3.8) 


19.6 


(5.0) 


Austria 


19.6 


(4.7) 


24.3 


(6.0) 


12.7 


(4.1) 


16.4 


(4.2) 


12.3 


(3.7) 


14.8 


(3.9) 


Canada 


13.7 


(2.4) 


24.8 


(2.7) 


19.7 


(2.4) 


13.4 


(2.3) 


12.1 


(2.1) 


16.2 


(2.4) 


Czech Republic 


12.8 


(7.5) 


27.0 


(8.0) 


8.1 


(5.9) 


30.4 


(10.4) 


7.2 


(3.5) 


14.5 


(8.1) 


Denmark 


13.0 


(2.7) 


28.5 


(4.2) 


17.7 


(3.4) 


14.3 


(3.0) 


8.0 


(2.0) 


18.5 


(3.0) 


Estonia 


14.4 


(3.6) 


37.3 


(4.8) 


16.0 


(3.7) 


7.3 


(2.7) 


11.1 


(3.1) 


13.9 


(3.6) 


Finland 


8.5 


(2.8) 


36.6 


(5.2) 


23.8 


(4.4) 


14.7 


(3.1) 


8.0 


(2.8) 


8.3 


(2.4) 


France 


4.9 


(1.7) 


29.8 


(3.6) 


25.8 


(2.5) 


21.4 


(3.1) 


12.0 


(2.2) 


6.1 


(1.6) 


Germany 


21.8 


(6.1) 


32.0 


(6.2) 


17.8 


(5.4) 


7.0 


(3.1) 


6.5 


(3.4) 


14.9 


(7.8) 


Ireland 


27.5 


(5.3) 


34.6 


(5.7) 


8.8 


(3.0) 


17.0 


(5.0) 


5.7 


(2.4) 


6.5 


(2.4) 


Italy 


4.4 


(3.3) 


17.8 


(6.9) 


19.7 


(7.8) 


19.9 


(10.2) 


20.2 


(8.6) 


18.0 


(6.7) 


Japan 


13.9 


(2.4) 


36.0 


(2.8) 


17.2 


(2.2) 


15.7 


(2.4) 


11.8 


(2.2) 


5.4 


(1.2) 


Korea 


15.2 


(2.5) 


32.0 


(3.6) 


17.4 


(3.1) 


12.6 


(2.5) 


8.6 


(1.9) 


14.1 


(2.7) 


Netherlands 


21.6 


(6.2) 


24.0 


(4.7) 


10.4 


(4.2) 


17.3 


(4.8) 


15.9 


(5.1) 


10.7 


(3.3) 


Norway 


5.8 


(2.2) 


30.1 


(4.2) 


23.4 


^■N.5) 


15.7 


(3.7) 


11.3 


(2.7) 


13.6 


(3.1) 


Poland 


10.2 


(2.6) 


29.4 


(4.3) 


22.1 


(3.9) 


12.7 


(3.4) 


15.4 


(3.2) 


10.1 


(2.3) 


Slovak Republic 


10.9 


(4.9) 


12.4 


(4.8) 


6.7 


(3.9) 


18.9 


(5.9) 


26.8 


(6.6) 


24.3 


(7.7) 


Spain 


14.0 


(3.1) 


27.1 


(5.0) 


18.5 


(3.6) 


23.3 


(4.0) 


10.1 


(3.3) 


7.0 


(2.7) 


Sweden 


9.2 


(3.8) 


34.9 


(5.6) 


22.2 


(4.4) 


14.1 


(4.0) 


7.2 


(3.2) 


12.4 


(4.1) 


United States 


20.9 


(5.6) 


31.4 


(6.1) 


14.9 


(4.5) 


7.4 


(2.5) 


12.6 


(3.1) 


12.9 


(3.7) 


Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


16.1 


(5.7) 


28.8 


(6.5) 


13.8 




17.5 


(5.8) 


14.7 


(5.0) 


9.1 


(4.0) 


England (UK) 


18.8 


(5.2) 


26.3 


(4.3) 


21.2 


(4.8) 


11.1 


(3.5) 


9.6 


(3.3) 


13.1 


(3.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


25.8 


(7.0) 


40.1 


(7.5) 


10.6 


(5.4) 


8.9 (3.3) 


6.2 


(2.6) 


8.4 


(3.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


19.0 


(5.0) 


26.8 


(4.2) 


20.8 


(4.7) 


11.0 


(3.4) 


9.4 


(3.1) 


12.9 


(3.7) 


Average 


14.1 


(1.0) 


28.8 


(1.2) 


16.8 


(0.9) 


15.4 


(1.1) 


12.0 


(0.9) 


12.9 


(1.0) 


"tners 


Cyprus 1 


10.4 


(4.4) 


31.8 


(6.3) 


23.5 


(6.9) 


16.9 


(5.8) 


8.3 


(3.7) 


9.1 


(4.5) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink mgm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932899548 
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[Part 3/3] 

Percentage of adults at each level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work, 
Table B2.5g by experience with computers and the computer-based assessment 



Adults who opted out of taking the computer-based assessment 





No engagement in ICT 


Almost 


never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Frequently 


Almost every day 


OECD 




























Australia 


13.9 


(2.2) 


27.1 


(2.7) 


22.4 


(2.9) 


13.8 


(2.0) 


10.1 


(1 .5) 


12.7 


(2.2) 


Austria 


23.0 


(3.7) 


34.5 


(3.9) 


17.2 


(3.0) 


11.9 


(2.3) 


9.7 


(2.1) 


3.7 


(1 .4) 


Canada 


26.1 


(2.9) 


26.0 


(2.7) 


13.0 


(2.7) 


11.1 


(1.9) 


12.9 


(2.2) 


10.9 


(1.7) 


Czech Republic 


20.2 


(4.4) 


23.1 


(4.3) 


17.1 


(4.5) 


14.9 


(2.9) 


14.2 


(4.0) 


10.7 


(3.6) 


Denmark 


16.3 


(2.7) 


38.8 


(3.9) 


22.1 


(3.7) 


15.3 


(2.9) 


5.5 


(1.7) 


2.1 


(1.2) 


Estonia 


13.1 


(1-6) 


22.3 


(2.0) 


24.1 


(2.2) 


17.0 


(1.8) 


13.1 


(1.9) 


10.3 


(1.6) 


Finland 


10.6 


(2.3) 


48.9 


(3.8) 


23.2 


(3.4) 


8.5 


(2.0) 


5.0 


(1.6) 


3.7 


(1.5) 


France 


8.9 


(1.3) 


35.2 


(2.4) 


20.3 


(1.8) 


16.1 


(1.7) 


12.9 


(1.6) 


6.7 


(1.4) 


Germany 


27.3 


(6.0) 


27.0 


(4.8) 


16.8 


(5.4) 


14.3 


(4.3) 


6.8 


(2.7) 


7.9 


(2.9) 


Ireland 


16.5 


(2.6) 


35.2 


(3.3) 


22.9 


(2.7) 


14.2 


(2.0) 


8.2 


(1.8) 


3.0 


(0.9) 


Italy 


18.0 


(2.6) 


29.8 


(3.5) 


16.5 


(3.0) 


15.7 


(2.8) 


11.4 


(2.4) 


8.6 


(2.4) 


Japan 


24.8 


(2.8) 


46.5 


(2.6) 


14.0 


(1.9) 


5.8 


(1.0) 


6.0 


(1.5) 


2.9 


(0.9) 


Korea 


16.7 


(3.5) 


46.4 


(5.4) 


15.4 


(3.4) 


3.8 


(1.7) 


7.6 


(3.4) 


10.0 


(3.3) 


Netherlands 


6.7 


(3.1) 


34.9 


(6.0) 


29.5 


(5.2) 


10.2 


(3.7) 


11.4 


(4.4) 


7.3 


(3.0) 


Norway 


10.7 


(3.2) 


51.0 


(4.6) 


22.7 


(3.9) 


8.6 


(3.2) 


3.1 


(1.6) 


3.9 


(1.7) 


Poland 


10.5 


(1.6) 


25.6 


(2.6) 


24.1 


(2.7) 


17.5 


(2.3) 


11.1 


(1.5) 


11.2 


(2.0) 


Slovak Republic 


15.2 


(2.4) 


26.2 


(3.1) 


20.0 


(3.1) 


14.1 


(2.8) 


14.6 


(2.4) 


9.9 


(2.1) 


Spain 


22.4 


(4.0) 


24.9 


(4.6) 


20.2 


(3.6) 


11.9 


(2.8) 


6.4 


(2.0) 


14.2 


(3.1) 


Sweden 


16.3 


(4.9) 


37.2 


(5.5) 


27.0 


(5.8) 


5.6 


(2.2) 


7.8 


(3.6) 


6.2 


(2.7) 


United States 


15.9 


(4.7) 


35.8 


(5.3) 


22.5 


(3.9) 


5.9 


(2.2) 


9.5 


(3.3) 


10.4 


(3.2) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


16.1 


(4.5) 


24.9 


(5.2) 


24.3 


(5.6) 


19.4 


(5.2) 


6.0 


(2.9) 


9.4 


(3.4) 


England (UK) 


18.4 


(4.6) 


27.5 


(5.4) 


21.4 


(5.5) 


11.0 


(3.4) 


16.5 


(4.8) 


5.2 


(2.8) 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


27.2 


(8.7) 


61.6 


(9.2) 


3.2 


(2.8) 


5.6 


(3.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


2.5 


(2.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


18.5 


(4.6) 


28.0 


(5.3) 


21.1 


(5.5) 


11.0 


(3.4) 


16.3 


(4.7) 


5.2 


(2.8) 


Average 


16.7 


(0.8) 


33.1 


(0.9) 


20.7 


(0.9) 


12.1 


(0.6) 


9.5 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.5) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


17.2 


(2.1) 


32.1 


(2.5) 


17.5 


(2.0) 


16.0 


(1.9) 


8.5 


(1.4) 


8.8 


(1.6) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (P1AAC) (201 2). 

StatLink mrÊf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899548 
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OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK ADDITIONAL TABLES: ANNEX B 



[Part 1/1] 

Relationship between literacy proficiency and taking the paper-based assessment 

Table B2.6 OLS regression weights 



OECD 


Adjusted 








1 National entities 








Australia 


-8.3 


(2.3) 


0.000 


Austria 


-4.5 


-9) 


0.000 


Canada 


-1.8 


(1.6) 


0.323 


Czech Republic 


2.5 


(2.2) 


0.013 


Denmark 


-9.9 


(2.0) 


0.000 


Estonia 


9.0 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Finland 


5.6 


(2.1) 


0.003 


France 


1 0.9 


(1.4) 


0.000 


Germany 


-4.4 


(2.6) 


0.010 


Ireland 


8.2 


(1.8) 


0.000 


Italy 


-1 .1 


(2.3) 


0.509 


Japan 


-2.4 


(1.5) 


0.042 


Korea 


2.4 


(1.6) 


0.206 


Netherlands 


-8.4 


(2.6) 


0.000 


Norway 


4.6 


(2.5) 


0.010 


Po land 


-2.8 


(1.9) 


0.015 


Slovak Republic 


-8.1 


(1.5) 


0.000 


Spain 


4.4 


(1.6) 


0.019 


Sweden 


-10.7 


(3.0) 


0.000 


United States 


-11.2 


(2.7) 


0.000 


1 Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


-5.5 


(2.4) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


-2.8 


(2.7) 


0.349 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.5 


(2.6) 


0.527 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


-2.7 


(2.6) 


0.342 


Average 




Partners 








Cyprus 1 


18.3 


(1.9) 


0.000 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on multiple linear regression model and are adjusted for age, educational attainment, gender and immigration and language background. Reference groups 

(in brackets) are: age (35-44); educational attainment (upper secondary); gender (men); immigrant and language background (native-born, native language). 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «gs» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899567 
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ANNEX B: OECD SKILLS OUTLOOK ADDITIONAL TABLES 



[Part 1/1] 

Table B3.1 (L) Mean literacy proficiency, by age and gender, and score difference between men and women aged 16-24 



OECD 


Men 


Women 


Difference between 
men and women 
aged 16-24 


16-24 
year-olds 


25-34 
year-olds 


35-44 
year-olds 


45-54 
year-olds 


55-65 
year-olds 


16-24 
year-olds 


25-34 
year-olds 


35-44 
year-olds 


45-54 
year-olds 


55-65 
year-olds 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Mean 

score S.E. 


Dif. S.E. p-value 




National entities 
























Australia 


282.8 (3.2) 


286.4 (2.4) 


289.8 (2.3) 


278.8 (2.6) 


266.8 (2.7) 


285.5 (2.9) 


288.6 (2.5) 


287.7 (1.8) 


275.0 (2.5) 


258.8 (2.3) 


-2.7 (4.2) 0.524 


Austria 


278.0 (2.3) 


281.9 (2.3) 


277.4 (2.3) 


267.9 (2.1) 


252.7 (2.2) 


277.4 (2.1) 


277.8 (2.2) 


271.8 (2.3) 


264.4 (1.7) 


247.0 (2.1) 


0.6 (3.3) 0.866 


Canada 


275.1 (1.7) 


285.4 (1.9) 


280.0 (1.8) 


269.9 (1.8) 


263.6 (1.6) 


276.4 (1.7) 


284.8 (1.8) 


279.3 (1.8) 


266.0 (1.8) 


257.3 (1.6) 


-1.3 (2.3) 0.571 


Czech Republic 


282.6 (2.5) 


286.3 (2.3) 


278.2 (2.8) 


268.3 (2.6) 


262.1 (2.7) 


278.4 (3.1) 


287.2 (2.4) 


271.9 (3.0) 


263.2 (2.6) 


262.6 (2.6) 


4.3 (3.6) 0.241 


Denmark 


273.6 (2.1) 


282.2 (2.4) 


282.3 (2.3) 


264.7 (2.1) 


252.7 (1.5) 


278.6 (1.8) 


281.9 (2.4) 


279.9 (2.0) 


266.3 (1.9) 


252.2 (1.3) 


-5.0 (2.9) 0.082 


Estonia 


284.0 (2.0) 


284.8 (2.4) 


277.2 (2.0) 


267.8 (2.0) 


259.1 (2.1) 


290.2 (1.5) 


287.0 (2.0) 


278.3 (1.4) 


269.7 (1.7) 


261.8 (1.7) 


-6.2 (2.5) 0.013 


Finland 


296.3 (2.6) 


303.5 (2.8) 


294.7 (2.9) 


283.3 (2.6) 


259.7 (2.1) 


297.1 (2.4) 


314.7 (1.9) 


303.0 (2.9) 


283.9 (2.8) 


259.8 (1.9) 


-0.9 (3.3) 0.794 


France 


273.4 (1.8) 


278.2 (2.2) 


266.0 (1.9) 


253.8 (1.7) 


242.6 (1.8) 


276.6 (1.6) 


277.8 (1.8) 


267.6 (1.6) 


253.7 (1.5) 


241.1 (1.6) 


-3.1 (2.2) 0.154 


Germany 


280.9 (2.5) 


281.5 (2.5) 


276.5 (2.3) 


266.5 (2.2) 


259.3 (2.5) 


276.9 (1.9) 


281.2 (2.4) 


274.0 (2.3) 


260.7 (2.2) 


248.1 (2.4) 


4.0 (3.0) 0.184 


Ireland 


271.1 (2.7) 


276.5 (2.6) 


273.2 (2.4) 


261.1 (2.9) 


252.1 (2.8) 


270.0 (2.5) 


274.8 (1.7) 


269.2 (2.1) 


257.5 (2.5) 


248.8 (2.4) 


1.1 (3.8) 0.767 


Italy 


257.3 (4.0) 


261.3 (2.9) 


252.7 (2.6) 


248.9 (3.0) 


232.5 (3.1) 


265.3 (3.0) 


259.2 (2.9) 


252.9 (2.1) 


248.7 (2.2) 


234.1 (2.7) 


-8.0 (4.8) 0.092 


Japan 


301.1 (2.0) 


310.1 (2.2) 


309.3 (1.3) 


297.9 (2.1) 


275.8 (2.0) 


297.5 (2.3) 


308.3 (2.2) 


304.9 (1.6) 


296.2 (2.0) 


270.8 (2.2) 


3.7 (3.1) 0.234 


Korea 


293.5 (2.2) 


290.3 (1.7) 


280.8 (1.7) 


262.4 (1.8) 


251.6 (2.1) 


292.4 (1.9) 


288.6 (1.5) 


274.4 (1.4) 


254.8 (1.8) 


236.7 (1.9) 


1.1 (2.3) 0.633 


Netherlands 


294.0 (2.3) 


300.0 (2.8) 


298.3 (2.5) 


280.9 (2.5) 


265.2 (2.2) 


295.2 (2.3) 


296.2 (2.8) 


289.4 (2.4) 


273.7 (2.2) 


256.3 (2.0) 


-1.2 (3.2) 0.717 


Norway 


275.3 (2.0) 


287.6 (2.5) 


291.9 (2.1) 


280.5 (2.1) 


264.8 (2.1) 


274.8 (1.9) 


289.5 (2.5) 


284.3 (2.4) 


274.2 (2.2) 


258.9 (2.3) 


0.5 (2.8) 0.856 


Po land 


278.9 (1.4) 


274.0 (2.0) 


266.3 (3.0) 


253.5 (2.6) 


244.5 (2.4) 


284.2 (1.4) 


280.4 (2.2) 


269.9 (2.3) 


264.6 (2.2) 


253.2 (2.4) 


-5.4 (1.8) 0.003 


Slovak Republic 


275.4 (2.3) 


277.3 (1.9) 


279.7 (1.9) 


270.4 (2.0) 


263.4 (2.1) 


276.6 (2.0) 


279.5 (2.1) 


276.9 (1.9) 


269.8 (1.6) 


268.3 (1.6) 


-1.2 (2.9) 0.663 


Spain 


264.7 (2.2) 


263.7 (2.1) 


262.5 (1.8) 


250.2 (2.1) 


229.9 (2.5) 


263.0 (2.0) 


261.9 (1.9) 


256.5 (2.0) 


246.8 (2.2) 


223.8 (2.3) 


1.7 (2.8) 0.558 


Sweden 


282.9 (2.2) 


292.7 (2.7) 


288.1 (2.5) 


276.1 (2.6) 


266.4 (1.8) 


282.6 (2.6) 


287.2 (2.9) 


286.6 (2.7) 


275.9 (2.2) 


258.3 (2.0) 


0.2 (3.5) 0.950 




Sub-national entities 


270.0 (2.8) 


274.7 (2.9) 


276.2 (2.5) 


265.3 (2.2) 


264.6 (2.6) 


273.4 (3.0) 


276.2 (2.2) 


270.7 (2.4) 


266.5 (2.3) 


261.4 (2.1) 


-3.4 (4.2) 0.422 


Flanders (Belgium) 


283.7 (2.1) 


292.5 (2.3) 


285.2 (2.4) 


276.2 (2.0) 


258.8 (2.4) 


286.3 (2.3) 


289.1 (2.3) 


279.3 (2.3) 


267.2 (2.0) 


251.4 (2.1) 


-2.5 (3.0) 0.394 


England (UK) 


267.3 (.3.7) 


281.2 (2.8) 


279.9 (2.7) 


273.0 (2.6) 


266.8 (2.9) 


263.6 (3.0) 


279.0 (2.9) 


278.5 (2.0) 


269.6 (2.4) 


263.9 (2.4) 


3.7 (4.8) 0.441 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


275.0 (3.6) 


280.7 (4.1) 


275.8 (3.2) 


266.4 (3.6) 


259.4 (4.7) 


269.5 (3.4) 


274.6 (3.0) 


272.2 (2.6) 


258.9 (3.2) 


251.2 (3.3) 


5.5 (4.5) 0.225 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


267.6 (.3.6) 


281.2 (2.7) 


279.8 (2.6) 


272.8 (2.5) 


266.6 (2.8) 


263.8 (2.9) 


278.8 (2.8) 


278.2 (1.9) 


269.3 (2.3) 


263.5 (2.3) 


3.8 (4.7) 0.414 


Average 


279.2 (0.5) 


284.2 (0.5) 


280.3 (0.5) 


269.0 (0.5) 


257.0 (0.5) 


280.1 (0.5) 


284.1 (0.5) 


277.6 (0.5) 


266.7 (0.5) 


253.4 (0.5) 


-0.9 (0.7) 0.191 



Cyprus 1 



265.3 (2.6) 271.7 (2.8) 270.7 (2.3) 270.0 (2.4) 262.1 (2.5) 269.1 (2.4) 277.9 (2.2) 269.3 (2.0) 270.1 (2.2) 259.5 (2.' 



-3.9 (3.7) 0.301 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «KsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899586 
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[Part 1/1] 

Mean numeracy proficiency, by age and gender, and score difference between men and women 

Table B3.1 (N) aged 16-24 



OECD 


Men 


Women 


Difference 
between 
men and women 
aged 1 6-24 


16-24 
year-olds 


25-34 
year-olds 


35-44 
year-olds 


45-54 
year-olds 


55-65 
year-olds 


r6-24 
year-olds 


25-34 
year-olds 


35-44 
year-olds 


45-54 
year-olds 


55-65 
year-olds 


Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean Mean 
score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S.E. score S,E. score S.E. 


Dif. S.E. p-value 




National entities 
























Australia 


272.9 (3.5) 


279.7 (2.6) 


282.8 (2.6) 


274.6 (2.9) 


260.3 (3.1) 


267.1 (3.4) 


270.3 (2.8) 


268.9 (2.1) 


255.0 (2.7) 


240.7 (2.7) 


5.8 (4.8) 0.225 


Austria 


284.0 (2.5) 


288.8 (2.3) 


289.1 (2.8) 


280.8 (2.5) 


264.5 (2.6) 


274.3 (2.5) 


275.5 (2.5) 


273.6 (2.6) 


268.3 (2.1) 


250.6 (2.3) 


9.7 (3.7) 0.008 


Canada 


272.7 (2.1) 


283.1 (2.1) 


279.1 (2.0) 


268.3 (1.8) 


261.3 (1.8) 


263.7 (2.0) 


269.9 (1.9) 


264.7 (1.9) 


253.0 (2.0) 


241.8 (2.0) 


9.0 (2.7) 0.001 


Czech Republic 


280.8 (2.2) 


291.0 (2.4) 


283.9 (2.6) 


278.9 (3.3) 


264.9 (3.1) 


275.1 (2.6) 


285.4 (2.9) 


270.5 (2.8) 


264.7 (2.7) 


261.7 (2.6) 


5.8 (3.5) 0.102 


Denmark 


274.1 (2.3) 


292.9 (2.9) 


297.5 (2.6) 


281.2 (2.2) 


271.2 (1.7) 


272.0 (2.1) 


280.5 (2.4) 


282.5 (1.9) 


272.3 (2.3) 


259.5 (1.6) 


2.1 (3.1) 0.506 


Estonia 


279.1 (1.9) 


288.6 (2.2) 


278.9 (2.1) 


272.4 (2.1) 


259.2 (1.9) 


278.0 (1.6) 


278.5 (2.4) 


271.6 (1.4) 


266.0 (1.7) 


259.6 (1.5) 


1.1 (2.6) 0.676 


Finland 


291.2 (2.6) 


304.8 (3.0) 


295.8 (3.1) 


285.1 (2.7) 


265.4 (2.1) 


278.4 (2.4) 


299.9 (2.3) 


288.2 (3.0) 


273.4 (3.0) 


254.9 (1.9) 


12.8 (3.5) 0.000 


France 


268.3 (2.1) 


275.4 (1.9) 


266.7 (2.1) 


251.6 (2.1) 


239.9 (2.0) 


258.5 (1.9) 


263.6 (2.2) 


257.6 (2.1) 


240.6 (1.9) 


228.8 (2.1) 


9.7 (2.5) 0.000 


Germany 


281.2 (2.6) 


286.1 (2.4) 


286.0 (3.0) 


278.4 (2.5) 


269.7 (3.0) 


269.0 (2.3) 


277.5 (2.7) 


270.9 (2.6) 


257.9 (2.6) 


243.4 (2.5) 


12.3 (3.4) 0.000 


Ireland 


263.4 (3.3) 


271.1 (2.7) 


268.4 (2.5) 


254.9 (3.0) 


245.6 (3.5) 


252.6 (3.0) 


260.3 (2.0) 


253.4 (2.3) 


244.4 (2.6) 


230.5 (2.8) 


10.8 (4.5) 0.016 


Italy 


250.9 (3.8) 


267.8 (3.3) 


256.9 (2.5) 


250.1 (3.0) 


235.8 (3.0) 


251.8 (3.3) 


256.9 (3.0) 


244.8 (2.4) 


237.9 (2.6) 


223.6 (2.9) 


-1 .0 (5.0) 0.848 


Japan 


287 2 (3 0) 


3U 1 .b (Z.Z) 


3UD.U ( 1 .9) 


298 2 (2 5) 


280 3 (2 5) 


z/ö.b (Z.ö) 


293 (2 3) 


Z89.U ( 1 .0) 


ZÖ4.Ö (Z.Z) 


Zdd.o (Z.U) 


ö.b (J.ö) U.UZ.i 


Korea 


282.8 (2.5) 


283.2 (1.8) 


275.7 (1.9) 


256.8 (2.0) 


242.4 (2.2) 


279.3 (2.2) 


277.7 (1.7) 


265.8 (1.8) 


245.4 (1.9) 


221.3 (2.4) 


3.5 (2.6) 0.177 


Netherlands 


289.7 (2.5) 


299.3 (2.7) 


297.7 (2.7) 


286.5 (2.6) 


271.8 (2.6) 


280.9 (2.4) 


286.7 (2.6) 


276.5 (2.7) 


267.9 (2.3) 


252.2 (1.9) 


8.8 (3.4) 0.010 


Norway 


275.6 (2.5) 


289.3 (2.8) 


298.5 (2.5) 


288.8 (2.3) 


273.4 (2.4) 


266.1 (2.2) 


280.3 (2.8) 


279.2 (2.6) 


271.2 (2.6) 


255.9 (2.5) 


9.5 (3.2) 0.003 


Po land 


268.7 (1.4) 


272.8 (2.4) 


264.7 (3.3) 


252.6 (3.0) 


243.0 (2.8) 


268.5 (1.5) 


268.0 (2.1) 


258.8 (2.2) 


255.9 (2.5) 


244.2 (2.5) 


0.2 (1.9) 0.918 


Slovak Republic 


278.6 (2.3) 


280.0 (2.2) 


285.1 (2.3) 


276.0 (2.6) 


264.2 (2.3) 


277.4 (2.2) 


277.6 (2.3) 


277.5 (2.2) 


274.8 (2.1) 


266.3 (1.9) 


1.2 (2.9) 0.670 


Spain 


258.3 (2.4) 


262.4 (2.1) 


261.2 (1.8) 


247.8 (2.3) 


229.0 (2.5) 


251.8 (2.1) 


252.0 (1.9) 


248.2 (1.9) 


236.9 (2.2) 


212.6 (2.1) 


6.5 (2.9) 0.027 


Sweden 


282.5 (2.4) 


295.8 (3.0) 


292.1 (2.7) 


281.9 (3.3) 


277.4 (2.3) 


273.6 (2.5) 


279.4 (2.6) 


279.9 (2.9) 


270.9 (2.7) 


259.0 (2.4) 


8.9 (3.4) 0.010 




Sub-national entities 


253.2 (.3.1) 


267.6 (3.1) 


266.0 (2.7) 


256.4 (2.7) 


257.0 (2.9) 


245.0 (3.0) 


252.7 (2.5) 


249.8 (2.6) 


243.9 (2.7) 


238.3 (2.5) 


8.2 (4.3) 0.056 


Flanders (Belgium) 


285.9 (2.3) 


301.2 (2.9) 


297.8 (2.8) 


290.3 (2.4) 


269.3 (2.7) 


279.8 (2.3) 


289.0 (2.2) 


280.0 (2.3) 


269.5 (2.2) 


250.7 (2.2) 


6.1 (3.0) 0.040 


England (UK) 


262.2 (3.9) 


275.2 (3.1) 


274.6 (3.0) 


266.4 (3.0) 


265.0 (2.8) 


250.2 (3.4) 


258.1 (3.1) 


263.1 (2.2) 


252.0 (2.6) 


249.1 (2.7) 


12.0 (5.1) 0.018 


Nortbern Ireland (UK) 


269.6 (4.2) 


274.1 (4.1) 


271.5 (3.1) 


259.5 (3.3) 


254.8 (4.6) 


257.2 (4.4) 


261.3 (3.2) 


260.3 (2.8) 


244.3 (2.8) 


236.2 (4.0) 


12.5 (5.2) 0.016 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


262.5 (3.8) 


275.2 (3.0) 


274.5 (2.9) 


266.2 (2.9) 


264.7 (2.7) 


250.5 (3.3) 


258.2 (3.1) 


263.0 (2.2) 


251.7 (2.5) 


248.7 (2.6) 


12.0 (4.9) 0.014 


Average 


274.7 (0.6) 


284.5 (0.5) 


282.0 (0.5) 


271.7 (0.6) 


259.6 (0.6) 


267.8 (0.5) 


274.2 (0.5) 


268.8 (0.5) 


259.4 (0.5) 


245.9 (0.5) 


6.9 (0.8) 0.000 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 |263.9 (3.2) |273.4 (3.2) |273.6 (2.7) [270.8 (2.5) [260.4 (2.6) [264.6 (2.9) |273.Q (2.4) [265.0 (2.1)|258.7 (2.4) [241.1 (2.7) | -0.7 (4.5) 0.877 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink «B_S7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/88893289958G 
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Table B3.2 Mean engagement in ICT-related practices, by gender, and difference between men and women 



Adults aged 16-65 



Index of engagement in ICT-related practices at work 



Index of engagement in ICT-related practices outside work 





Men 




Women 


Difference between 
men and women 


Men 


Women 


Difference between 
men and women 


OECD 








p-value 


Mean score 


S.E. 


Mean score 


S.E. 




1 National entities 














Australia 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.017 


(0.0) 


0.605 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


-0.060 


(0.0) 


0.064 


Austria 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


0.131 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


0.211 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Canada 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.121 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


-0.041 


(0.0) 


0.033 


Czech Republic 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


-0.096 


(0.0) 


0.021 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


0.065 


(0.0) 


0.117 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.231 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


0.016 


(0.0) 


0.527 


Estonia 


2 2 


in ni 


2.1 


(0.0) 


079 




001 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


028 


fn n\ 


232 


Finland 


1 9 




1 .8 (0.0) 


072 


in n\ 


002 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


01 6 


<n n\ 
\v.vi 


480 


France 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


0.062 


(0.0) 


0.046 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.036 


(0.0) 


0.243 


Germany 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1 .8 (0.0) 


0.152 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.176 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Ireland 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.043 


(0.0) 


0.209 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.002 


(0.0) 


0.958 


Italy 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.114 


(0.1) 


0.048 


1 .8 (0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


0.068 


(0.1) 


0.237 


Japan 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.0) 


0.454 


(0.0) 


0.000 


1.4 


(0.0) 


1.3 


(0.0) 


0.164 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Korea 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.272 


(0.0) 


0.000 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.5 


(0.0) 


0.174 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Netherlands 


2.2 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.239 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.3 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.156 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Norway 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


0.297 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.170 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Po land 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.057 


(0.0) 


0.194 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


0.074 


(0.0) 


0.087 


Slovak Republic 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.057 


(0.0) 


0.147 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.040 


(0.0) 


0.311 


Spain 


2.1 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.212 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.0 


(0.0) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


0.160 


(0.0) 


0.000 


Sweden 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.8 (0.0) 


0.118 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.0 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.020 


(0.0) 


0.437 


United States 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.131 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


-0.003 


(0.0) 


0.928 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.110 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.142 


(0.0) 


0.000 


England (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.198 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.088 


(0.0) 


0.043 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.086 


(0.1) 


0.090 


1.9 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


0.171 


(0.1) 


0.001 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.195 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.1 


(0.0) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


0.090 


(0.0) 


0.032 


Average 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.038 


(0.0) 


0.031 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


0.023 


(0.0) 


0.076 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


1.8 


(0.0) 


1.8 


(0.0) 


0.036 


(0.1) 


0.497 


1.7 


(0.0) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


-0.009 


(0.1) 


0.867 



[Part 2/2] 

Table B3.2 Mean engagement in ICT-related practices, by gender, and difference between men and women 



Adults aged 16-24 







Index of engagement 


in ICT-related practices at work 




Index of engagement in 


ICT-related practices 


outside work 












Difference between 








Difference between 






Men 


Women 


men 


and women 


Men 


Women 


men and women 


OECD 


Mean score S.E. 


Mean score S.E. 










■ National entities 














Australia 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


-0.245 


(0.1) 


0.002 


2.2 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.1) 


-0.094 


(0.1) 


0.235 


Austria 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


-0.171 


(0.1) 


0.011 


2.1 (0.0) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.025 


(0.1) 


0.714 


Canada 


1.4 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.028 


(0.0) 


0.515 


2.3 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


-0.114 


(0.0) 


0.007 


Czech Republic 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.1) 


-0.10.3 


(0.1) 


0.066 


2.6 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


0.084 


(0.1) 


0.130 


Denmark 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.077 


(0.0) 


0.095 


2.5 (0.0) 


2.6 


(0.0) 


-0.108 


(0.0) 


0.019 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


-0.14.3 


(0.0) 


0.001 


2.4 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


-0.05.3 


(0.0) 


0.233 


Finland 


1.2 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


0.008 


(0.0) 


0.824 


^^^B (0-0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


0.067 


(0.0) 


0.079 


France 


1.3 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.072 


(0.1) 


0.214 


2.3 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


-0.002 


(0.1) 


0.971 


Germany 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.092 


(0.0) 


0.062 


2.3 (0.0) 


2.2 


(0.0) 


0.124 


(0.0) 


0.012 


Ireland 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.017 


(0.1) 


0.823 


2.1 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


-0.019 


(0.1) 


0.803 


Italy 


1.7 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


-0.091 


(0.1) 


0.479 


2.0 (0.1) 


2.2 


(0.1) 


-0.185 


(0.1) 


0.150 


Japan 


1.1 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


-0.162 


(0.1) 


0.075 


1.6 (0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.229 


(0.1) 


0.012 


Korea 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


-0.276 


(0.1) 


0.000 


2.0 (0.1) 


2.0 


(0.0) 


-0.01.3 


(0.1) 


0.865 


Netherlands 


1.5 


(0.1) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


0.014 


(0.1) 


0.791 


2.5 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


0.10.3 


(0.1) 


0.047 


Norway 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.1 (0.1) 


0.190 


(0.0) 


0.000 


2.4 (0.0) 


2.4 


(0.0) 


0.006 


(0.0) 


0.877 


Po land 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


-0.066 


(0.0) 


0.124 


2.2 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


-0.049 


(0.0) 


0.256 


Slovak Republic 


1.9 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


0.047 


(0.1) 


0.398 


2.5 (0.0) 


2.5 


(0.0) 


0.022 


(0.1) 


0.686 


Spain 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.459 


(0.1) 


0.000 


2.3 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


-0.036 


(0.1) 


0.564 


Sweden 


1.3 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.018 


(0.1) 


0.723 


2.3 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


0.010 


(0.1) 


0.840 


United States 


1.6 


(0.1) 


1.3 


(0.1) 


0.289 


(0.1) 


0.000 


2.4 (0.1) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


0.025 


(0.1) 


0.730 


1 Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


-0.039 


(0.0) 


0.432 


2.4 (0.0) 


2.3 


(0.0) 


0.072 


(0.0) 


0.146 


England (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.334 


(0.1) 


0.000 


2.2 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.118 


(0.1) 


0.217 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


-0.025 


(0.1) 


0.804 


2.2 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


0.073 


(0.1) 


0.476 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


1.7 


(0.1) 


1.4 


(0.1) 


0.323 


(0.1) 


0.000 


2.2 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


0.116 


(0.1) 


0.207 


Average 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.0) 


0.038 


(0.0) 


0.084 


0.5 (0.0) 


0.5 


(0.0) 


0.020 


(0.0) 


0.111 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.1) 


-0.377 


(0.1) 


0.000 


1.9 (0.1) 


2.1 


(0.1) 


-0.273 


(0.1) 


0.006 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÊjm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899605 
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Table B3.3 Percentage of adults, by age 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «a=7» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899624 



OECD 


16-24 


year-olds 


25-34 


year-olds 


35-44 year-olds 


45-54 


year-olds 


55-65 


year-olds 
























Australia 


18.6 


(0.2) 


21.5 


(0.1) 


21.0 


(0.0) 


20.2 


(0.0) 


18.8 


(0.1) 


Austria 


16.0 


(0.2) 


19.1 


(0.3) 


22.2 


(0.3) 


23.8 


(0.3) 


18.9 


(0.2) 


Canada 


17.2 


(0.0) 


20.1 


(0.1) 


19.5 


(0.0) 


22.6 


(0.1) 


20.6 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


16.3 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.5) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


18.3 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.3) 


Denmark 


17 3 


(n i ^ 


17 8 




21 6 


m 1 1 


217 


in i t 


217 


m 1 \ 

(U. 1 I 


Estonia 


17.9 


(0.2) 


21.3 


(0.2) 


20.6 


(0.3) 


19.8 


(0.2) 


20.4 


(0.2) 


Finland 


17.0 


(0.2) 


19.3 


(0.2) 


18.2 


(0.3) 


20.8 


(0.3) 


24.8 


(0.2) 


France 


17.2 


(0.1) 


19.0 


(0.2) 


20.8 


(0.2) 


21.0 


(0.2) 


21.9 


(0.1) 




15.8 


(0.2) 


17.8 


(0.3) 


22.1 


(0.3) 


24.5 


(0.3) 


19.8 


(0.2) 


1 re land 


17.4 


(0.2) 


24.4 


(0.3) 


23.3 


(0.3) 


18.6 


(0.3) 


16.4 


(0.2) 


Italy 


14.4 


(0.2) 


18.9 


(0.3) 


24.4 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.4) 


20.5 


(0.2) 


Japan 


14.2 


(0.2) 


18.6 


(0.3) 


23.6 


(0.3) 


19.3 


(0.3) 


24.3 


(0.2) 


Korea 


16.5 


(0.2) 


20.0 


(0.2) 


24.0 


(0.1) 


23.1 


(0.1) 


16.5 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


16.8 


(0.2) 


18.2 


(0.3) 


21.0 


(0.3) 


22.5 


(0.3) 


21.4 


(0.2) 


Norway 


18.1 


(0.1) 


19.9 


(0.2) 


21.5 


(0.3) 


20.9 


(0.2) 


19.5 


(0.2) 


Poland 


17.7 


(0.1) 


23.4 


(0.3) 


18.7 


(0.3) 


19.5 


(0.3) 


20.7 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


17.7 


(0.2) 


22.8 


(0.3) 


19.9 


(0.3) 


19.6 


(0.3) 


19.9 


(0.2) 


Spain 


11.9 


(0.2) 


21.1 


(0.4) 


24.8 


(0.3) 


22.2 


(0.3) 


20.0 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


18.5 


(0.2) 


18.7 


(0.3) 


20.5 


(0.4) 


20.5 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.3) 


United States 


18.6 


(0.3) 


20.2 


(0.3) 


20.0 


(0.3) 


21.8 


(0.3) 


19.3 


(0.2) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


15.3 


(0.1) 


18.0 


(0.2) 


20.2 


(0.2) 


23.4 


(0.3) 


23.0 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


17.9 


(0.0) 


20.6 


(0.0) 


21.2 


(0.0) 


21.1 


(0.0) 


19.2 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


19.5 


(0.0) 


20.8 


(0.0) 


21.4 


(0.0) 


20.6 


(0.0) 


17.7 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


17.9 


(0.0) 


20.6 


(0.0) 


21.2 


(0.0) 


21.1 


(0.0) 


19.2 


(0.0) 


Average 


16.7 


(0.0) 


20.1 


(0.1) 


21.4 


(0.1) 


21.2 


(0.1) 


20.5 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


19.0 


(0.2) 


23.8 


(0.3) 


20.4 


(0.3) 


19.5 


(0.3) 


17.3 


(0.2) 



[Part 1/1] 

Table B3.4 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by gender 





Men 


Women 


OECD 






1 National entities 






Australia 


49.8 




(0.1) 


50.2 




(0.1) 


Austria 


49.9 




(0.0) 


50.1 




(0.0) 


Canada 


50.0 




(0.0) ■ 


50.0 




(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


50.4 




(0.0) 


49.6 




(0.0) 


Denmark 


50.4 




(0.0) 


49.6 




(0.0) 


Estonia 


47.9 




(0.0) 


52.1 




(0.0) 


Finland 


50.3 




(0.0) 


49.7 




(0.0) 


France 


48.9 




(0.2) 


51.1 




(0.2) 


Germany 


50.4 




to.ifl^^^H 


49.6 






Ireland 


49.1 




(0.1) 


50.9 




(0.1) 


Italy 






(0.0) 


50.0 




(0.0) 


Japan 


50.3 




(0.0) 


49.7 




(0.0) 


Korea 


49.8 




(0.0) 


50.2 




■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Netherlands 


50.3 




(0.0) 


49.7 




(0.0) 


Norway 


51.1 




(0.0) 


^^■|8.9 




(0.0) 


Poland 


49.5 




(0.0) 


50.5 




(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


50.0 




(0.0) 


50.0 




(0.0) 


Spain 


50.2 




(0.0) 


49.8 




(0.0) 


Sweden 


50.7 




(0.1) ■ 


49.3 






United States 


49.1 




(0.0) 


50.9 




(0.0) 


1 Sub-national entities 














Flanders (Belgium) 


50.5 






49.5 






England (UK) 


49.9 




(0.0) 


50.1 




(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


49.4 




(0.0) 


50.6 




(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


49.9 




(0.0) 


50.1 




(0.0) 


Average 








(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


48.5 




(0.0) 


51.5 




(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899G43 
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[Part 1/1] 

Table B3.5 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by parents' educational attainment 





Neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


At least one 
upper 


parent attained 
secondary 


At least one parent 
attained tertiary 


Missing 


OECD 




























H National entities 


















Australia 


37 3 


(n 7\ 

\U./ ) 


21 9 


(0 6) 


27.1 


(0.7) 


13.7 


(0.5) 


Austria 


26 


(Ci f.) 
[V.öl 


50 


(0 6) 


18.9 


(0.6) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


Canada 


22.9 


{0.4} 


32.9 


(0.5) 


37.0 


(0.4) 


7.2 


(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


9.9 


(0.6) 


70.7 


(1.0) 


14.5 


(0.6) 


4.8 


(0.5) 


Denmark 


29.8 


(0.5) 


37.2 


(0.5) 


31.5 


(0.6) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


24.2 


(0.5) 


35.4 


(0.6) 


32.6 


(0.5) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


Finland 


39.1 


(0.6) 


38.2 


^^■(0.7) 


20.1 


(0.5) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


France 


37.2 


(0.6) 


28.9 


(0.5) 


15.8 


(0.3) 


18.1 


(0.6) 


Germany 


9.8 


(0.5) 


48.3 


(0.8) 


33.0 


(0.8) 




(0.5) 


1 re land 


47.4 


(0.7) 


26.6 


(0.7) 


20.8 


(0.6) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


Italy 


71 .3 


(0.7) 


21 


(0.6) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Japan 


22.4 


(0.5) 


39.4 


(0.8) 


30.7 


(0.7) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


Korea 


51.1 


(0.6) 


28.9 


^^■(0.6) 


18.8 (0.5) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


46.6 


(0.6) 


24.9 


(0.6) 


23.8 


(0.6) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


Norway 


^■25.5 


(0.6) 


37.0 


(0.7) 


33.2 


(0.7) 


4.3 


(0.2) 


Po land 


26.9 


(0.6) 


56.4 


(0.7) 


13.6 


(0.4) 


3.2 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


28.1 


(0.7) 


58.0 


(0.7) 


12.8 


(0.4) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Spain 


69.0 


(0.6) 


14.6 


(0.6) 


12.4 


(0.4) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


Sweden 


37.1 


(0.6) 


22.8 


(0.7) 


.34.3 


(0.7) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


United States 


15.9 


(0.7) 


40.4 


(1.0) 


34.7 


(1.0) 


8.9 


(0.7) 


1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


36.2 




30.5 


(0.6) 


23.6 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


21.9 


(0.7) 


34.7 


(0.9) 


20.6 


(0.7) 


22.7 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


36.3 


(0.8) 


37.9 


(0.9) 


14.9 


(0.6) 


10.9 


(0.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


22.4 


(0.7) 


34.8 


(0.8) 


20.4 


(0.7) 


22.3 


(0.8) 


Average 


33.3 


(0.1) 


36.7 


(0.2) 


23.8 


(0.1) 


6.2 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


46.2 


(0.7) 


21.0 


(0.6) 


14.4 


(0.5) 


18.4 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1 , 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrÊf* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899662 
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Table B3.6 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by level of educational attainment 



CD 


Lower than upper secondary 


Upper secondary 


Tertiary 


Missing 










National entities 










Australia 


27.1 (0.5) 


38.8 (0.4) 


32.4 (0.5) 


1.7 (0.2) 


Austria 


22.4 (0.3) 


59.2 (0.3) 


16.5 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.2) 


Canada 


14.7 (0.1) 


38.5 (0.3) 


45.8 (0.3) 


0.9 (0.1) 


Czech Republic 


15.5 (0.3) 


66.1 (0.4) 


17.8 (0.2) 


0.6 (0.2) 


Denmark 


26.3 (0.5) 


39.4 (0.6) 


34.0 (0.4) 




Estonia 


18.0 (0.4) 


45.2 (0.5) 


36.4 (0.6) 


0.4 (0.1) 


Finland 


19.6 (0.4) 


44.0 (0.5) 




o.o ^^^^B (o.o) 


France 


27.7 (0.4) 


44.9 (0.4) 


26.6 (0.0) 


0.8 (0.1) 


Germany 


1 7.0 (0.5) 


52.2 (0.7) 


29.2 (0.5) 


1.6 (0.2) 


Ireland 


28.3 (0.1) 


39.7 (0.3) 


31.5 (0.3) 


0.4 (0.1) 


Italy 


53.4^^^^B(0.2) 


33.8 (0.0) 


12.1 (0.1) 


0.7 (0.2) 


Japan 


14.6 (0.4) 


43.1 (0.4) 


41.1 (0.2) 


1.3 (0.1) 


Korea 


21 .6^^^^B (0.5) 


43^H^^HP.5) 


35.0 (0.0) 


0.2 (0.1) 


Netherlands 


30.3 (0.6) 


37.6 (0.7) 


29.9 (0.5) 


2.2 (0.2) 


Norway 


26.8^^^^H(0.5) 


37.0 (0.6) 


33.9 (0.4) 


2.2 (0.2) 


Poland 


15.3 (0.4) 


58.9 (0.5) 


25.7 (0.5) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


20.6 (0.6) 


60.2 (0.7) 


19.0 (0.6) 


0.3 (0.1) 


Spain 


47.1 (0.1) 


23.2 (0.1) 


28.9 (0.0) 


0.8 (0.1) 


Sweden 


23.7 (0.4) 


48.1 (0.6) 


28.1 (0.4) 


0.1 (0.1) 


Sub-national entities 


14.1 (0.3) 


47.6 (0.5) 


34.0 (0.4) 


4.3 (0.6) 


Flanders (Belgium) 


19.0 (0.5) 


42.3 (0.7) 


33.5 (0.6) 


5.3 (0.3) 


England (UK) 


24.7 (0.6) 


39.3 (0.7) 


35.6 (0.6) 


0.4 (0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


.34.2 (0.5) 


36.6 (0.7) 


29.0 (0.6) 


■■■^^^^B (o.D 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


25.1 (0.5) 


39.2 (0.7) 


35.4 (0.6) 


0.4 (0.1) 


Average 


24.0 (0.1) 


44.6 (0.1) 





Partners 

Cyprus' | 24.5 (0.1) | 44.8 (0.1 ) | 30.2 (0.1 ) | 0.5 (0.1 ) 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 

6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest correspondance to the respective national education systems. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mW* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899681 
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[Part 1/1] 

Table B3.7 Percentage of adults aged 16-24, by education and work status 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StutLink mgm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932899700 





In education 


only 


In education and work 


In work 


only 


Neither in education 
nor work but has 
been in education 
or training during 

previous 12 months 


Neither in education 
nor work and has not 
been in education 
or training during 

previous 12 months 


Missing 


OECD 














1 National entities 














Australia 


23.6 


(1.5) 


31 .8 


(1 .5) 


33.2 


(1 -7) 


4.9 


(0.8) 


6.1 


(0.9) 


0.9 


(0.5) 


Austria 


29.0 


(1.2) 


22.2 


(1.3) 


38.8 


(1.5) 


5.8 


(0.8) 


3.2 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.9) 


Canada 


30.5 


(1.3) 


35.5 


(1.3) 


25.9 


(1.3) 


4.7 


(0.6) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.6) 


Czech Republic 


60.5 


(1.3) 


8.6 


(0.9) 


22.6 


(1.5) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


4.0 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


35.2 


(1.4) 


40.4 


(1.5) 


15.9 


(1.2) 


5.6 


(0.7) 


2.8 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


44.4 


(1.4) 


21.0 


(1.1) 


24.3 


(1.0) 


6.1 


(0.7) 


3.7 


(0.5) 


0.5 


(0.6) 


Finland 


47.5 


(1.6) 


19.7 


(1.2) 


21.5 


(1.6) 


7.9 


(0.9) 


3.5 


(0.6) 


0.6 


^■o.o) 


France 


49.6 


(1.2) 


10.6 


(0.8) 


22.3 


(1.1) 


8.7 


(0.8) 


8.7 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Germany 


36.5 


(1.4) 


31.8 


(1.6) 


22.6 


(1.4) 


5.4 


(0.7) 


3.0 


(0.5) 


0.5 


(0.7) 


Ireland 


45.5 


(2.2) 


17.7 


(1.6) 


21.0 


(1.6) 


9.3 


(1.3) 


6.5 


(1.1) 


1.1 (0.0) 


Italy 


61.2 


(2.5) 


4.2 


(0.8) 


18.6 


(1.7) 


4.1 


(0.8) 


11.5 


(1.5) 


1.5 


(0.5) 


Japan 


39.1 


(1.1) 


12.3 


(1.0) 


37.6 


(1 .3) 


4.7 


(10) 


4.1 


(1.0) 


1.0 


(2.2) 


Korea 


58.9 


(1.8) 


12.2 


(1.1) 


19.1 


(1.5) 


6.8 


(1.0) 


2.9 


(0.6) 


0.6 




Netherlands 


28.8 


(1.3) 


42.8 


(1.4) 


23.5 


(1.4) 


3.0 


(0.6) 


1.0 


(0.4) 


0.4 


(0.9) 


Norway 


32.7 


(1.6) 


34.6 


(1.5) 


25.7 


(1 -4) 


3.6 


(0.6) 


2.5 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.9) 


Poland 


52.6 


(0.9) 


18.4 


(0.8) 


16.9 


(0.5) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


6.9 


(0.4) 


0.4 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


55.5 


(1.4) 


8.7 


(0.8) 


18.4 


(1.2) 


4.6 


(0.6) 


12.4 


(0.9) 


0.9 




Spain 


53.4 


(1.7) 


11.8 


(1.3) 


16.1 


(1.1) 


8.0 


(0.9) 


10.1 


(1.0) 


1.0 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


46.1 


(1.6) 


14.9 


(1.4) 


28.0 


(1.3) 


6.6 


(0.9) 


4.4 


(0.9) 


0.9 


(0.0) 


United States 


28.0 


(1.6) 


29.5 


(2.0) 


26.0 


(1.7) 


6.8 


(0.9) 


4.1 


(1.0) 


1.0 


(5.7) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


55.6 


(1.3) 


8.0 


(0.8) 


22.5 


(0.9) 


5.1 


(0.7) 


4.6 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(4.1) 


England (UK) 


29.0 


(1.5) 


20.9 


(1.6) 


29.6 


(1.6) 


8.2 


(1.2) 


10.0 


(1.1) 


1.1 (2.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


29.8 


(1.9) 


25.0 


(1.8) 


26.4 


(1.9) 


7.4 


(1.2) 


8.6 


(1.1) 


1.1 (2.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


29.1 


(15) 


21.0 


(1.5) 


29.5 


(1.5) 


8.2 


(1.2) 


10.0 


(1.1) 


1.1 (2.2) 


Average 


42.6 


(0.3) 


21.3 


(0.3) 


24.2 


(0.3) 


5.7 


(0.2) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.4) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


41.7 


(1.8) 


8.0 


(0.9) 


17.2 


(1.3) 


10.6 


(1.4) 


12.6 


(1.4) 


1.4 


(10.0) 
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[Part 1/1] 

Table B3.8 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by respondent's and parents' level of educational attainment 





Respondent and at least 
one parent with upper 
secondary or higher 


Respondent's education 
lower than upper 

secondary, at least 
one parent with upper 

secondary or higher 


Respondent's education 
at least upper secondary, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary 


Neither respondent nor 
either parent attained 
upper secondary 


Other 


OECD 














1 National entitïes 












Australia 


40.9 


(0.8) 


8.1 


(0.4) 


23.8 


(0.7) 


13.5 


(0.4) 


13.7 


(0.6) 


Austria 


57.4 


(0.6) 


11.5 


(0.3) 


16.2 


(0.5) 


9.8 


(0.3) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


Canada 


62.6 


(0.4) 


7.3 


(0.2) 


17.5 


(0.3) 


5.3 


(0.2) 


7.3 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


73.6 


(0.7) 


11.7 


(0.4) 


7.2 


(0.5) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


4.8 


(0.5) 


Denmark 


53.4 


(0.6) 


15.3 


(0.5) 


19.4 


(0.4) 


10.4 


(0.4) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


57.8 


(0.6) 


10.2 


(0.3) 


19.0 


(0.4) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


Finland 


48.4 


(0.5) 


9.9 


(0.4) 


30.6 


(0.6) 


8.6 


(0.3) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


France 


37.1 


(0.5) 


7.6 


(0.3) 


23.5 


(0.5) 


13.6 


(0.4) 


18.2 


(0.6) 


Germany 


69.9 


(0.7) 


11.3 


(0.4) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


Ireland 


40.2 


(0.5) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


28.3 


(0.6) 


19.1 (0.4) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


Italy 


19.8 


(0.6) 


7.5 


(0.5) 


25.9 


(0.6) 


45.4 


(0.5) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Japan 


62.1 


(0.6) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


17.7 


(0.5) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


Korea 


41.3 


(0.5) 


6.3 


(0.3) 


36.2 


(0.6) 


14.9 


(0.4) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


39.0 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.4) 


27.4 


(0.6) 


19.2 


(0.6) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


Norway 


5.3.9 


(0.6) 


16.3 


(0.4) 


16.1 


(0.5) 


9.3 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.2) 


Poland 


61.3 


(0.7) 


8.7 


(0.2) 


21.0 


(0.6) 


5.9 


(0.3) 


3.2 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


61.3 


(0.7) 


9.5 


(0.4) 


17.3 


(0.6) 


10.8 


(0.5) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Spain 


20.9 


(0.5) 


6.1 


(0.3) 


30.2 


(0.5) 


38.8 


(0.4) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


Sweden 


46.6 


(0.6) 


10.4 


(0.3) 


26.1 


(0.6) 


11.0 


(0.4) 


5.9 


(0.4) 


United States 


67.5 


(0.6) 


7.6 


(0.3) 


11.2 


(0.5) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


9.0 


(0.7) 


H Sub-national enlities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


47.7 


(0.7) 


6.4 


(0.3) 


25.4 


(0.6) 


10.8 


(0.4) 


9.8 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


48.1 (0.9) 


7.2 


(0.4) 


12.9 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(0.4) 


23.0 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


42.8 


(0.6) 


9.8 


(0.6) 


17.9 


(0.5) 


18.4 


(0.7) 


11.1 


(0.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


47.9 


(0.9) 


7.3 


(0.4) 


13.0 


(0.5) 


9.3 


(0.4) 


22.6 


(0.8) 


Average 


50.5 


(0.1) 


9.2 


(0.1) 


20.9 


(0.1) 


12.6 


(0.1) 


6.8 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


30.0 


(0.6) 


5.4 


(0.2) 


34.2 


(0.6) 


12.0 


(0.3) 


18.4 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflff=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899719 
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Table B3.9 Percentage of adults aged 45-65, by respondent's and parents' educational attainment 





Men and one/ 
both parent(s) 
vv i lil at least 
upper secondary 


Women and 

one/both 
parent(s) with 
at least upper 
secondary 


Men with lower 

than upper 
secondary, one/ 
both parent(s) 
with at least 
upper secondary 


Women 
with lower 
than upper 
secondary, one/ 
both parent(s) 
with at least 
upper secondary 


Men with at 
least upper 
secondary, 
neither parent 
with upper 
secondary 


Women with 
at least upper 

secondary, 
neither parent 
with upper 
secondary 


Neither men nor 
either parent 
with upper 
secondary 


Neither women 
nor either 
parent with 
upper secondary 


OECD 


















1 National entities 


















Australia 


13.7 


(0.6) 


12.0 


(0.6) 


2.6 


(0.4) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


15.4 


(0.8) 


14.0 


(0.7) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


13.9 


(0.6) 


Austria 


26.1 


(0.7) 


23.1 


(0.7) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


5.6 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(0.7) 


9.1 (0.6) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


9.8 


(0.5) 


Canada 


25.5 


(0.5) 


25.3 


(0.5) 


1 .8 (0.2) 


1 .3 


(0.2) 


13.6 


(0.4) 


14.9 


(0.4) 


4.2 


(0.3) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 


35.3 


(0.9) 


32.3 


(0.9) 


2.3 


(0.5) 


6.3 


(0.6) 


7.4 


(0.9) 


5.6 


(0.6) 


1 .4 


(0.4) 


4.1 


(0.6) 


Denmark 


23.6 


(0.7) 


21.4 


(0.5) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


5.0 


(0.4) 


15.0 


(0.6) 


1 4.8 


(0.5) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


8.3 


(0.5) 


Estonia 


20.0 


(0.6) 


24.7 


(0.7) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


15.2 


(0.6) 


22.1 


(0.6) 


4.4 


(0.3) 


3.4 


(0.3) 


Finland 


14.4 


(0.6) 


14.4 


(0.6) 


2.1 


(0.3) 


1 .5 


(0.3) 


23.3 


(0.8) 


26.0 


(0.9) 


8.5 


(0.5) 


7.4 


(0.6) 


France 


10.4 


(0.5) 


12.4 


(0.4) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


16.9 


(0.5) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


10.6 


(0.4) 


12.3 


(0.4) 


Germany 


38.8 


(0.7) 


34.6 


(0.8) 


1.1 (0.3) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


4.6 


(0.6) 


4.9 


(0.6) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


2.1 


(0.4) 


Ireland 


10.2 


(0.7) 


11.2 


(0.7) 


2.0 


(0.4) 


2.2 


(0.4) 


16.0 


(0.7) 


18.2 


(0.9) 


19.2 


(0.6) 


15.1 


(0.6) 


Italy 


4.3 


(0.4) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


1.1 (0.3) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


12.6 


(0.9) 


12.8 


(0.7) 


29.2 


(1.4) 


33.9 


(1.2) 


Japan 


23.9 


(0.9) 


23.0 


(0.8) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


15.7 


(0.7) 


15.9 


(0.7) 


4.8 


(0.5) 


4.3 


(0.5) 


Korea 


9.8 


(0.6) 


10.7 


(0.6) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


25.3 


(0.9) 


16.9 


(0.7) 


13.0 


(0.6) 


20.0 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


13.7 


(0.7) 


14.0 


(0.6) 


1.8 (0.3) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


18.3 


(0.7) 


14.4 


(0.6) 


13.1 


(0.6) 


15.4 


(0.7) 


Norway 


23.2 


(0.7) 


21.0 


(0.7) 


4.3 


(0.5) 


5.3 


(0.5) 


14.0 


(0.6) 


12.3 


(0.8) 


7.6 


(0.6) 


8.6 


(0.6) 


Poland 


19.7 


(0.8) 


23.8 


(0.9) 


1.3 


(0.3) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


19.5 


(0.8) 


19.2 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.5) 


6.0 


(0.5) 


Slovak Republic 


23.0 


(0.8) 


23.3 


(0.8) 


2.0 


(0.4) 


2.9 


(0.4) 


16.2 


(0.7) 


15.0 


(0.7) 


6.8 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.5) 


Spain 


5.7 


(0.4) 


6.7 


(0.5) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.3) 


15.2 


(0.7) 


14.6 


(0.7) 


24.3 


(0.7) 


26.2 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


15.5 


(0.7) 


15.2 


(0.6) 


2.0 


(0.4) 


1.5 


(0.4) 


20.3 


(0.8) 


20.9 


(0.7) 


9.5 


(0.6) 


10.0 


(0.6) 


United States 


31.8 


(1.0) 


34.0 


(1.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


7.0 


(0.6) 


9.4 


(0.7) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


3.2 


(0.4) 


1 Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


17.4 


(0.6) 


16.4 


(0.8) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


18.8 


(0.7) 


16.6 


(0.8) 


8.4 


(0.5) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


England (UK) 


16.8 


(0.8) 


18.5 


(0.9) 


3.2 


(0.4) 


4.5 


(0.5) 


10.1 


(0.7) 


9.8 


(0.7) 


7.1 


(0.6) 


7.7 


(0.6) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


13.8 


(0.8) 


11.6 


(0.8) 


4.2 


(0.6) 


6.3 


(0.6) 


12.8 


(0.9) 


12.3 


(1.0) 


13.1 


(1.0) 


17.3 


(0.8) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


16.7 


(0.8) 


18.3 


(0.8) 


3.2 


(0.4) 


4.5 


(0.5) 


10.2 


(0.7) 


9.9 


(0.7) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


8.0 


(0.6) 


Average 


19.2 


(0.1) 


19.2 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


2.7 


(0.1) 


15.2 


(0.2) 


14.6 


(0.1) 


9.3 


(0.1) 


10.8 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


5.0 


(0.5) 


6.2 


(0.5) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


23.3 


(0.8) 


23.4 


(0.7) 


11.0 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(0.5) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Notes: Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B 

and 6. For each country, the remaining observations fall into a category "other", which includes various combinations of missing data. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899738 
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TableB3.10 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by immigration background 





Native-born 






Foreign 


born 






Total 


In host country less than 5 years 


In host country 5 years or more 


OECD 








■ National entities 










Australia 


70.8 


(0.7) 


27.3 


(0.7) 


m 


m 




m 


Austria 




(0.4) 


6.0 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


13.9 


(0.5) 


Canada 


73 7 


(0.2) 




(0.2) 


5.1 


(0.2) 


20.5 


(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


95.0 


(0.5) 


4.4 


(0.4) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


Denmark 


87.9 


(0.2) 


11.8 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


8.7 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


86.6 


(0.4) 


12.9 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


12.7 


(0.4) 


Finland 


94.2 


(0.2) 


5.7 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


4.5 


(0.2) 


France 


86.5 


(0.1) 


12.7 


(0.0) 


1.2 


(0.1) 


11.6 


(0.1) 


Germany 


84.8 


(0.7) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


1.1 (0.2) 


12.7 


(0.6) 


1 re land 


78.7 


(0.8) 


20.9 


(0.8) 


6.6 


(0.5) 


1 4.3 


(0.6) 


Italy 


90.0 


(0.6) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


7.9 


(0.6) 


Japan 


98.4 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Korea 


98.1 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


85.2 


(0.2) 


12.6 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


11.6 


(0.3) 


Norway 


84.6 


(0.5) 


13.1 


(0.5) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


Po land 


99.7 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


97.5 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Spain 


86.0 


(0.1) 


13.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


10.3 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


82.4 


(0.1) 


17.5 


(0.1) 


3.9 


(0.2) 


13.7 


(0.2) 


United States 


81.6 


(0.2) 


14.1 


(0.6) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


13.1 


(0.4) 


1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


87.5 


(0.4) 


7.3 


(0.3) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


6.4 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


83.6 


(0.6) 


15.1 


(0.6) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


10.6 


(0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


90.4 


(0.6) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


3.0 




4.5 


(0.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


83.8 


(0.6) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


Average 


87.0 


(0.1) 


11.7 


(0.1) 


2.1 


(0.0) 


9.0 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


72.3 


(0.4) 


10.0 


(0.5) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.5) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Information about years since immigration is not available tor Australia. Due to differences in missing data for the country of birth and years since immigration variables, 

the combined proportion of foreign-born adults in host country for more or less than five years does not exactly match the proportion of foreign-born adults. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink «SjsJS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899757 
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Table B3.1 1 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by immigrant and language background 





Native born 
and native language 


Native born 
and foreign language 


Foreign born 
and native language 


Foreign born 
and foreign language 


Missing 


OECD 












1 National entities 












Australia 


67.5 


(0.7) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


1.3.6 


(0.5) 


13.8 


(0.6) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


Austria 


81.6 


(0.4) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


4.2 


(0.3) 


12.0 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


69.1 (0.3) 


5.1 


(0.2) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


17.4 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


94.8 


(0.5) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


1.8 


(0.3) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Denmark 


87.2 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


10.1 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


84.7 


(0.4) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


11.3 


(0.3) 




(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Finland 


92.6 


(0.2) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


2 1 




2.6 


(0.2) 


France 


84.9 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


5.4 


(0.2) 


7 3 


(0 2) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


84.4 


(0.6) 


1.8 (0.2) 


3.3 


(0.2) 




(0.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1 rel and 


78.1 


(0.8) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


11.6 


(0.5) 


9.4 


(0.6) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Italy 


88.1 (0.7) 


2.0 


(0.4) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


7.3 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


Japan 


99.6 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Korea 


97.7 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.3 


^^■(0.1) 


Netherlands 


85.9 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.2) 


3.4 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.4) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Norway 


85.3 


(0.5) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.2) 


12.2 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Poland 


98.6 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


92.4 


(0.5) 


5.3 


(0.4) 


1.1 (0.2) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


83.8 


(0.3) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


5.0 


(0.2) 


0.2 


<0.1) 


Sweden 


80.1 


(0.2) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


15.5 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


United States 


81.2 


(0.6) 


3.8 


(0.4) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


11.0 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


88.8 


(0.4) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


.3.9 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.1) 


England (UK) 


82.9 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


6.1 


(0.5) 


8.9 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


91.7 


(0.6) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


4.4 


(0.3) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


83.2 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


6.1 


(0.4) 


8.7 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Average 


85.9 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.1) 


4.3 


(0.1) 


7.3 


(0.1) 


0.5 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


87.6 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


5.7 


(0.4) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899776 
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Table B3.12 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by immigrant, language and socio-economic background 





Native born 
and native language, 
at least one parent 
with upper secondary 
education or higher 


Native born 
and native language, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary education 


Foreign born 
and foreign language, 

at least one parent 
with upper secondary 

education or higher 


Foreign born 
and foreign language, 
neither parent attained 
upper secondary education 


Other 


OECD 










1 National entities 












Australia 


31 .9 


(0.8) 


26.6 


(0.6) 


8.0 


(0.4) 


4.8 


(0.3) 


28.7 


(0.6) 


Austria 


58.4 


(0.6) 


19.1 


(0.5) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


11.0 


(0.4) 


Canada 


48.9 


(0.4) 


14.7 


(0.3) 


11.7 


(0.2) 


5.1 


(0.2) 


19.6 


(0.4) 


Czech Republic 


82.1 


(0.9) 


8.9 


(0.6) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


6.9 


(0.6) 


Denmark 


60.4 


(0.6) 


25.8 


(0.5) 


6.3 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


4.0 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


59.0 


(0.5) 


19.5 


(0.4) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


20.0 


(0.5) 


Finland 


53.6 


(0.6) 


37.0 


(0.6) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


7.6 


(0.3) 


France 


40.6 


(0.5) 


28.6 


(0.6) 


1 .8 


(0.1) 


4.6 


(0.2) 


24.4 


(0.6) 


Germany 


72.0 


(0.7) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


6.1 


(0.5) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


34.0 


(0.6) 


40.5 


(0.7) 


6.3 


(0.5) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


16.8 


(0.6) 


Italy 


24.0 


(0.6) 


63.5 


(0.8) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


4.8 


(0.4) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


Japan 


69.8 


(0.5) 


22.3 


(0.5) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


7.8 


(0.4) 


Korea 


46.8 


(0.6) 


49.9 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


43.0 


(0.6) 


39.5 


(0.6) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


9.0 


(0.5) 


Norway 


60.5 


(0.6) 


21.4 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.4) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


6.5 


(0.3) 


Poland 


69.0 


(0.6) 


26.5 


(0.6) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


67.1 


(0.7) 


24.3 


(0.7) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


Spain 


21.4 


(0.6) 


59.0 


(0.6) 


1.8 


(0.2) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


14.8 


(0.4) 


Sweden 


46.4 


(0.6) 


29.8 


(0.6) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


6.1 


(0.3) 


9.5 


(0.5) 


United States 


65.2 


(0.8) 


8.8 


(0.6) 


5.4 


(0.5) 


4.8 


(0.4) 


15.7 


(0.8) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


48.6 


(0.5) 


32.1 


(0.6) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


HU 


(0.2) 


16.1 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


45.6 


(0.9) 


17.6 


(0.7) 


5.2 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


29.2 


(0.9) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


48.2 


(0.9) 


33.4 


(0.8) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


1 .1 (0.3) 


15.6 


(0.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


45.7 


(0.8) 


18.1 


(0.6) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


28.8 


(0.9) 


Average 


52.2 


(0.1) 


28.2 


(0.1) 


4.0 


(0.1) 


2.9 


(0.1) 


12.8 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


28.9 


(0.6) 


42.6 


(0.6) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


23.8 


(0.5) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Notes: Native language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. Upper secondary education 

includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. The category "other" includes various combinations of missing data. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink fflffsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899795 
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Table B3.13 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by immigrant and language background, and gender 





Native born 
and native language, 
men 


Native born 
and native language, 
women 


Foreign born 
and foreign language, 
men 


Foreign born 
and foreign language, 
women 


Other 


OECD 












1 National entities 












Australia 


33.4 


(0.5) 


34.1 


(0.5) 


7.0 


(0.4) 


6.8 


(0.4) 


18.8 


(0.5) 


Austria 


40.0 


(0.4) 


40.1 


(0.4) 


5.7 


(0.3) 


6.2 


(0.3) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


Canada 


34.6 


(0.3) 


33.9 


(0.3) 


8.3 


(0.2) 


9.0 


(0.2) 


14.1 


(0.4) 


Czech Republic 












(0.2) 




(0.2) 




(0.4) 


Denmark 


44.0 


(0.2) 


43.0 


(0.2) 


4.9 


(0.1 ) 


5.2 


(0.1 ) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


41.2 


(0.3) 


43.3 


(0.3) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


13.9 


(0.4) 


Finland 


46.7 


(0.2) 


45.8 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


5.4 


(0.3) 


France 


41.2 


(0.3) 


43.3 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.2) 


3.6 


(0.2) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


Germany 


42.2 


^■(0.4) 


40.9 


(0.5) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


5.9 


(0.4) 


6.5 


(0.4) 


Ireland 


38.1 


(0.5) 


39.8 


(0.5) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


4.8 


(0.4) 


12.8 


(0.5) 


Italy 


44.5 


^■(0.4) 


43.5 


(0.5) 


3.4 


(0.4) 


3.9 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.5) 


Japan 


49.3 


<0.1) 


49.0 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Korea 


48.6 




49.0 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


42.7 


(0.3) 


41.3 


(0.3) 


4.2 


(0.3) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


6.8 


(0.4) 


Norway 


42.3 


(0.4) 


41.1 


(0.3) 


6.4 


(0.4) 


5.5 


(0.3) 


4.6 


(0.2) 


Poland 


48.7 


(0.1) 


49.9 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Slovak Repubüc 


46.2 


(0.3) 


45.9 


(0.3) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


6.7 


(0.4) 


Spain 


42.0 


(0.3) 


41.1 


(0.3) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


11.9 


(0.4) 


Sweden 


41.3 


(0.3) 


38.8 


(0.3) 


7.4 


(0.2) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


United States 


38.1 


(0.4) 


39.9 


(0.3) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


5.4 


(0.4) 


11.5 


(0.7) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


42.9 


(0.4) 


41.4 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


12.1 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


40.8 


(0.5) 


41.0 


(0.4) 


4.4 


(0.4) 


4.4 


(0.4) 


9.4 


(0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


44.4 


(0.4) 


45.3 


(0.5) 


1.4 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


40.9 


(0.5) 


41.1 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


9.3 


(0.5) 


Average 


42.6 


(0.1) 


42.4 


(0.1) 


3.5 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.1) 


7.7 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


34.6 


(0.5) 


37.6 


(0.4) 


1.9 


(0.3) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


23.2 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Notes: Native language refers to whether the first or second language learnecl as a child is the same as the language of assessment, and not whether the language has official 

status. Foreign language refers to whether the first or second language learned as a child is not the same as the language of assessment. Thus in some cases, foreign language 

might refer to minority languages in which the assessment was not administered. The category "other" includes various combinations of missing data. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski I Is (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899814 
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Table B3.14 Percentage of adults aged 16-65 who worked during previous five years, by type of occupation 





Skilied 


occupations 


Semi-skilled white- 
collar occupations 


Semi-skilled blue-collar 
occupations 


Elementary 
occupations 


Had not worked during 
previous five years 


Missing 


OECD 








































H National entities 


























Australia 


36.4 


(0.7) 


24.0 


(0.5) 


16.3 


(0.5) 


8.5 


(0.4) 


12.4 


(0.5) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Austria 


33.5 


(0.7) 


24.0 


(0.7) 


19.1 


(0.6) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


12.4 


(0.4) 


3.5 


(0.2) 


Canada 


44.8 


(0.5) 


22.7 


(0.4) 


14.5 


(0.4) 


6.9 


(0.2) 


9.2 


(0.3) 


1.9 


(0.1) 


Czech Republic 


28.5 


(0.8) 


20.5 


(0.7) 


26.8 


(0.8) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


15.7 


(0.5) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


Denmark 


38.3 


(0.5) 


24.9 


(0.5) 


16.0 


(0.4) 


10.7 


(0.4) 


8.4 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


35 8 


(0 5) 


17 




24 7 




8.9 


(0.3) 


12 3 




1.3 


(0.1) 


Finland 


33.8 


(0.6) 


25.5 


(0.5) 


21.0 


(0.6) 


8.1 (0.4) 


10.9 


(0.5) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


France 


31.0 


(0.4) 


21.0 


(0.4) 


18.7 


(0.4) 


9.5 


(0.3) 


18.3 


(0.3) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


31.2 


(0.6) 


26.3 


(0.7) 


19.5 


(0.5) 


7.6 


(0.4) 


12.7 


(0.5) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


28.1 


(0.6) 


27.1 


(0.6) 


1 7.5 


(0.6) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


19.0 


(0.6) 


0.8 


(0.1) 


Italy 


21.1 


(0.5) 


20.6 


(0.7) 


20.0 


(0.8) 


8.5 


(0.5) 


28.4 


(0.6) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


Japan 


26.8 


(0.6) 


29.8 


(0.6) 


16.2 


(0.6) 


5.1 


(0.3) 


14.0 


(0.4) 


8.1 


(0.4) 


Korea 


22.2 


(0.5) 


31.6 


(0.7) 


16.6 


(0.5) 


9.2 


(0.4) 


19.3 


(0.5) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Netherlands 


42.5 


(0.6) 


24.8 


(0.6) 


9.7 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.4) 


12.5 


(0.4) 


2.7 


(0.2) 


Norway 


35.4 


(0.6) 


27.1 


(0.5) 


12.9 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.3) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


11.4 


(0.4) 


Poland 


26.7 


(0.5) 


17.9 


(0.5) 


24.0 


(0.4) 


7.2 


(0.4) 


23.2 


(0.5) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


29.7 


(0.7) 


17.3 


(0.5) 


22.2 


(0.6) 


6.8 


(0.4) 


22.8 


(0.5) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Spain 


24.0 


(0.6) 


26.5 


(0.6) 


17.4 


(0.5) 


12.6 


(0.4) 


18.1 


(0.5) 


I.4 


(0.2) 


Sweden 


37.6 


(0.5) 


26.6 


(0.6) 


18.5 


(0.5) 


5.6 


(0.4) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


United States 


37.1 


(0.7) 


26.4 


(0.6) 


13.6 


(0.6) 


7.7 


(0.4) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


5.2 


(0.6) 


1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


34.7 


(0.6) 


19.5 


(0.6) 


14.1 


(0.4) 


7.0 


(0.4) 


17.8 


(0.4) 


6.8 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


31.5 


(0.7) 


29.8 


(0.6) 


13.4 


(0.6) 


9.1 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(0.4) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


25.2 


(0.7) 


28.2 


(0.7) 


13.8 


(0.7) 


6.5 


(0.5) 


20.2 


(0.5) 


6.1 


(0.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


31.3 


(0.6) 


29.8 


(0.6) 


13.4 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(0.5) 


13.7 


(0.4) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


Average 


32.3 


(0.1) 


24.1 


(0.1) 


17.8 


(0.1) 


7.9 


(0.1) 


15.0 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


23.0 


(0.5) 


23.0 


(0.6) 


10.5 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


19.4 


(0.5) 


19.5 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Includes all adults who worked during the previous five years. Ski I led occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and 

associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: 

skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink flffsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899833 
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Table B3.15 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by educational attainment and type of occupation 





Workers in skilied 
occupations, attained upper 
secondary or higher 


Workers in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, attained upper 
secondary or higher 


Workers in skilied 
occupations, did not attain 
upper secondary 


Workers in low-/semi-skilled 
occupations, did not attain 
upper secondary 


Non-employed 


OECD 












1 National entities 












Australia 


32.7 


(0.7) 


32.6 


(0.7) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


16.3 


(0.5) 


12.4 


(0.5) 


Austria 


31.6 


(0.6) 


36.7 


(0.7) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


13.9 


(0.4) 


12.4 


(0.4) 


Canada 


42.7 


(0.5) 


35.0 


(0.5) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


9.0 


(0.2) 


9.2 


(0.3) 


Czech Republic 






46.6 


(0.8) 




(0.1 ) 


7.9 


(0.5) 




(0.5) 


Denmark 


35.9 


(0.5) 


33.1 


(0.6) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


18.5 




8.4 


(0.3) 


Estonia 


34.9 


(0.5) 


39.6 


(0.6) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


11.0 


(0.3) 


12.3 


(0.4) 


Finland 


32.6 


(0.5) 


42.3 


(0.6) 


1 .3 


(0.2) 


12.2 


(0.4) 


10.9 


(0.5) 


France 


28.2 


(0.3) 


34.2 


(0.5) 


2.8 


(0.2) 


14.8 


(0.3) 


18.3 


(0.3) 


Germany 


30.5 


(0.6) 


43.3 


(0.7) 


0.8 




10.1 


(0.5) 


12.7 


(0.5) 


Ireland 


25.8 


(0.5) 


36.4 


(0.6) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


15.6 


(0.5) 


19.0 


(0.6) 


Italy 


18.4 


(0.4) 


18.8 (0.4) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


30.3 


(0.7) 


28.4 


(0.6) 


Japan 


26.1 


(0.6) 


43.2 


(0.8) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


7.9 


(0.4) 


14.0 


(0.4) 


Korea 


21.5 


(0.5) 


44.9 


(0.6) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


12.5 


(0.4) 


19.3 


(0.5) 


Netherlands 


37.7 


(0.5) 


24.1 


(0.6) 


4.8 


(0.3) 


18.1 (0.5) 


12.5 


(0.4) 


Norway 


32.6 


(0.5) 


27.7 




2.8 




16.5 


(0.5) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


Poland 


26.4 


(0.5) 


42.2 


(0.6) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


6.9 


(0.4) 


23.2 


(0.5) 


Slovak Republic 


29.3 


(0.7) 


38.2 


(0.7) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


8.1 (0.5) 


22.8 


(0.5) 


Spain 


21.1 


(0.5) 


24.6 


(0.5) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


31.8 


(0.4) 


18.1 


(0.5) 


Sweden 


35.2 


(0.5) 


35.9 


(0.5) 


2.4 


(0.2) 


14.7 


(0.4) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


United States 


36.1 


(0.7) 


38.6 


(0.7) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


9.0 


(0.4) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


H Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


33.4 


(0.6) 


31.1 


(0.7) 


1.3 


(0.2) 


9.5 


(0.4) 


17.8 


(0.4) 


England (UK) 


29.0 


(0.6) 


37.5 


(0.7) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


14.7 


(0.5) 


13.5 


(0.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


23.2 


(0.6) 


31.4 


(0.8) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


17.1 


(0.6) 


20.2 


(0.5) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


28.8 


(0.6) 


37.3 


(0.7) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


14.8 


(0.5) 


13.7 


(0.4) 


Average 


30.4 


(0.1) 


35.8 


(0.1) 


1.9 


(0.0) 


14.1 


(0.1) 


15.0 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


22.1 


(0.5) 


29.2 


(0.5) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


8.9 


(0.3) 


19.4 


(0.5) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: For each country, the remaining observations rail into a category "other" which includes various combinations of missing data. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mrgm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899852 
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Table B3.16 Percentage of adults aged 16-65, by age, gender and type of occupation 









Men in low-/ 






Men in low-/ 


Women 


Women in low-/ 


Women 


Women in low-/ 




Men in skilled 


semi 


skilled 


Men in skilled 


sem 


-skilled 


in 


skilled 


semi-skilled 


in 


skilled 


sem 


-skilled 




occupations, 
aged 25-44 


occupations, 
aged 25-44 


occupations, 
aged 45-65 


occupations, 
aged 45-65 


occupations, 
aged 25-44 


occupations, 
aged 25-44 


occupations, 
aged 45-65 


occu 
agei 


pations, 
45-65 


OECD 


















1 National entities 


















Australia 


9.2 


(0.3) 


11.0 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.3) 


9.1 (0.3) 


9.6 


(0.3) 


8.6 


0.3) 


6.5 


(0.3) 


7.9 


(0.3) 


Austria 


8.8 


(0.3) 


10.5 


(0.3) 


7.9 


(0.3) 


10.2 


(0.3) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


10.8 


0.4) 


5.8 


(0.3) 


10.8 


(0.3) 


Canada 


10.3 


(0.3) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.2) 


9.6 


(0.2) 


11.2 


(0.2) 


7.0 


0.2) 


9.9 


(0.2) 


7.9 


(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


8.1 


(0.5) 


13.8 


(0.5) 


5.6 


(0.3) 


11.2 


(0.4) 


7.5 


(0.5) 


11.9 


0.4) 


5.9 


(0.4) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


Denmark 


8.8 (0.3) 


10.0 


(0.3) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


10.9 


(0.3) 


10.0 


(0.3) 


8.2 


0.3) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


9.5 


(0.3) 


Estonia 


8.6 


(0.3) 


11.1 


(0.3) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


10.4 


(0.3) 


10.6 


(0.3) 


9.4 


0.3) 


8.4 


(0.3) 


10.4 


(0.3) 


Finland 


7.8 


(0.3) 


10.5 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.3) 


11.6 


(0.4) 


8.4 


(0.4) 


8.8 (0.4) 


8.3 


(0.3) 


12.2 


(0.4) 


France 


8.0 


(0.3) 


10.6 


(0.3) 


7.6 


(0.2) 


10.5 


(0.3) 


7.5 


(0.2) 


10.4 


0.3) 


5.9 


(0.2) 


11.2 


(0.3) 


Germany 


7.0 


(0.3) 


12.1 


(0.3) 


8.3 


(0.3) 


11.8 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


10.0 


0.3) 


6.6 


(0.3) 


11.2 


(0.3) 


Ireland 


8.2 


(0.3) 


13.1 


(0.4) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


10.0 


(0.4) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


12.7 


0.5) 


4.6 


(0.3) 


7.4 


(0.3) 


Italy 


6.2 


(0.3) 


14.1 


(0.5) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


11.7 


(0.5) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


10.7 


0.5) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


8.3 


(0.5) 


Japan 


8.1 


(0.4) 


11.5 


(0.4) 


9.4 


(0.4) 


10.1 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.3) 


10.9 


0.4) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


11.4 


(0.4) 


Korea 


6.9 


(0.3) 


14.7 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.2) 


13.7 


(0.3) 


6.5 


(0.3) 


10.6 


0.3) 


2.6 


(0.2) 


10.8 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


11.4 


(0.3) 


7.5 


(0.3) 


11.4 


(0.3) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


9.2 


(0.4) 


7.9 


0.4) 


7.6 


(0.3) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


Norway 


9.0 


(0.3) 


8.5 


(0.3) 


8.1 (0.3) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.3) 


8.1 (0.3) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


7.8 


(0.3) 


Poland 


6.8 


(0.3) 


12.7 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


11.1 


(0.3) 


8.6 


(0.3) 


9.8 


0.3) 


6.1 


(0.3) 


7.3 


(0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


8.1 


(0.4) 


12.0 


(0.4) 


5.6 


(0.3) 


10.6 


(0.4) 


8.1 (0.4) 


9.8 


0.3) 


6.6 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.3) 


Spain 


6.7 


(0.3) 


15.7 


(0.3) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


13.2 


(0.3) 


6.7 


(0.3) 


13.5 


0.3) 


4.4 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.4) 


Sweden 


8.4 


(0.3) 


10.6 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.3) 


9.7 


(0.3) 


9.0 


(0.3) 


8.6 


0.3) 


8.8 (0.2) 


9.9 


(0.3) 


United States 


7.8 


(0.4) 


10.2 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.4) 


8.8 


(0.4) 


9.3 


0.4) 


9.2 


(0.4) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


1 Sub-national entities 


































Flanders (Belgium) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


9.4 


(0.3) 


9.9 


(0.3) 


8.2 


(0.3) 


8.4 


0.3) 


7.1 


(0.3) 


8.4 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


10.9 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


10.3 


(0.3) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


9.8 


0.3) 


5.6 


(0.3) 


10.7 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


7.4 


(0.4) 


11.1 


(0.5) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


8.6 


(0.4) 


6.3 


(0.3) 


10.0 


0.4) 


3.9 


(0.3) 


8.8 (0.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


8.7 


(0.3) 


10.9 


(0.3) 


7.2 


(0.3) 


10.2 


(0.3) 


7.7 


(0.3) 


9.8 


0.2) 


5.5 


(0.3) 


10.7 


(0.3) 




8.3 


(0.1) 


11.3 


(0.1) 


7.3 


(0.1) 


10.4 


(0.1) 


8.2 


(0.1) 


9.8 


0.1) 


6.5 


(0.1) 


9.5 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


5.7 


(0.3) 


8.7 


(0.4) 


5.5 


(0.3) 


8.0 


(0.3) 


7.0 


(0.3) 


9.3 


0.4) 


3.4 


(0.2) 


7.1 


(0.3) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Skilled occupations include: legislators, senior officials and managers; professionals; technicians and associate professionals. Semi-skilled white-collar occupations 

include: clerks; service workers and shop and market sales workers. Semi-skilled blue-collar occupations include: skilled agricultural and fishery workers; craft and related 

trades workers; plant and machine operators and assemblers. For each country, the remaining observations correspond to either adults aged 1 6-24 or fall into a category "other" 

which includes various combinations of missing data. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «B=JS http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899871 
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Table B3.17 (L) Literacy prof iciency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics 



OECD 


Age 


Gender 


16-24 


year-olds 


25-34 


year-olds 


35-44 


year-olds 


45-54 


year-olds 


55-65 


year-olds 


Men 


Women 
















■ National entities 
















Australta 


296 


(0.5) 


294 2 


(0.2) 


297 3 


(0.0) 


292 9 


(0.0) 


284 3 


(0.0) 


297.3 


(0.0) 


292 9 


(0 0) 


Austria 


287.1 


(0.0) 


282.6 


(0.0) 


278.1 


(0.0) 


270.5 


(0.0) 


258.6 


(0.0) 


278.1 


(0.0) 


275.5 


(0.0) 


Canada 


283.5 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.1) 


273.2 


(0.0) 


267.1 


(0.0) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


273.2 


(0.0) 


268.8 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


294.7 


(0.0) 


287.0 


(0.0) 


279.1 


(0.0) 


273.4 


(0.0) 


272.1 


(0.0) 


279.1 


(0.0) 


274.5 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


291 .6 


(0.0) 


280.9 


(0.3) 


280.1 


(0.0) 


269.4 


(0.0) 


259.4 


(0.0) 


280.1 


(0.0) 


276.5 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


293.4 


(0.0) 


281 .0 


(0.0) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


269.3 


(0.0) 


267.4 


(0.0) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


271 .6 


(0.0) 


Finland 


307.9 


(0.0) 


302.3 


(0.0) 


295.3 


(0.0) 


282.1 


(0.0) 


265.9 


(0.0) 


295.3 


(0.0) 


292.9 


(0.1) 


France 


282.0 


(0.0) 


278.7 


(0.0) 


270.7 


(0.0) 


265.5 


(0.0) 


259.0 


(0.0) 


270.7 


(0.0) 


268.7 


(0.0) 


Germany 


295.0 


(0.0) 


281 .6 


(0.2) 


277.7 


(0.0) 


264.6 


(0.0) 


255.9 


(0.0) 


277.7 


(0.0) 


272.4 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


282.2 


(0.1) 


278.8 


(0.6) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


273.4 


(0.0) 


271.3 


(0.0) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


273.5 


(0.0) 


Italy 


281.5 


(0.0) 


274.0 


(0.9) 


273.8 


(0.0) 


272.9 


(0.5) 


259.4 


(0.0) 


273.8 


(0.0) 


273.4 


(0.8) 


Japan 


301.2 


(0.5) 


299.2 


(0.5) 


299.0 


(0.0) 


291.4 


(0.0) 


276.0 


(0.0) 


299.0 


(0.0) 


296.7 


(0.1) 


Korea 


299.1 


(0.0) 


283.3 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.0) 


265.9 


(0.0) 


260.8 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.0) 


270.4 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


311.4 


(0.0) 


301.0 


(0.8) 


301 .5 


(0.0) 


289.9 


(0.0) 


278.0 


(0.0) 


301.5 


(0.0) 


297.5 


(0.0) 


Norway 


286.2 


(0.3) 


288.5 


(0.1) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


281.4 


(0.0) 


266.6 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


280.7 


(0.0) 


Poland 


282.8 


(0.0) 


263.1 


(0.0) 


261.5 


(0.0) 


259.0 


(0.6) 


254.4 


(0.1) 


261.5 


(0.0) 


263.3 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


286.6 


(0.0) 


278.5 


(0.3) 


279.8 


(0.0) 


277.5 


(0.2) 


279.3 


(0.9) 


279.8 


(0.0) 


281.6 


(0.3) 


Spain 


286.7 


(0.0) 


277.6 


(0.2) 


277.4 


(0.0) 


269.9 


(0.0) 


253.9 


(0.0) 


277.4 


(0.0) 


270.6 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


302.4 


(0.0) 


295.0 


(0.6) 


294.5 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


276.6 


(0.0) 


294.5 


(0.0) 


289.1 


(0.0) 


United States 


276.2 


(0.0) 


266.7 


(0.9) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


262.4 


(0.1) 


259.4 


(0.0) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


264.1 


(0.1) 


1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


296.2 


(0.0) 


287.9 


(0.0) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


275.8 


(0.0) 


267.3 


(0.0) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


275.6 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


287.0 


(0.7) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


283.9 


(0.1) 


281.2 


(0.0) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


285.4 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


284.2 


(0.7) 


282.4 


(0.7) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


278.4 


(0.0) 


278.1 


(0.0) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


278.1 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


279.0 


(0.0) 


286.7 


(0.7) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


283.6 


(0.1) 


281.1 


(0.0) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


285.2 


(0.1) 


Average 


291.0 


(0.0) 


283.9 


(0.1) 


281.5 


(0.0) 


274.8 


(0.0) 


267.0 


(0.0) 


281.5 


(0.0) 


278.0 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


268.6 


(0.2) 


270.9 


(0.9) 


271.0 


(0.0) 


273.2 


(0.2) 


267.9 


(0.4) 


271.0 


(0.0) 


271.8 


(0.6) 



[Part 2/3] 



Table B3.17 (L) Literacy prof iciency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics 









Immigranl 


and language background 






Educational attainment 




Native born, 
native language 


Native born, 
foreign language 


Foreign born, 
native language 


Foreign born, 
foreign language 


Lower than upper 
secondary 


Upper 


secondary 


Tertiary 


CD 














































National entities 






























Australia 


297.3 


(0.0) 


285.5 


(0.0) 


294.4 


(0.0) 


260.3 


(0.0) 


279.4 


(0.0) 


297.3 


(0.0) 


311.5 


(0.0) 


Austria 


278.1 


(0.0) 


261.0 


(0.0) 


276.2 


(0.8) 


246.7 


(0.0) 


264.1 


(0.0) 


278.1 


(0.0) 


297.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


273.2 


(0.0) 


272.2 


(0.6) 


255.2 


(0.0) 


240.2 


(0.0) 


246.0 


(0.0) 


273.2 


(0.0) 


291.0 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


279.1 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


275.8 


(1.0) 


275.6 


(0.2) 


263.9 


(0.0) 


279.1 


(0.0) 


299.2 


(0.0) 


Denmark 


280.1 


(0.0) 


271.3 


(0.1) 


272.2 


(0.1) 


237.4 


(0.0) 


261.4 


(0.0) 


280.1 


(0.0) 


295.4 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


274.3 


(0.0) 


269.2 


(0.1) 


257.2 


(0.0) 


258.7 


(0.0) 


258.0 


(0.0) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


285.8 


(0.0) 


Finland 


295.3 


(0.0) 


272.5 


(0.0) 


297.4 


(0.4) 


241.6 


(0.0) 


282.3 


(0.0) 


295.3 


(0.0) 


315.2 


(0.0) 


France 


270.7 


(0.0) 


256.8 


(0.0) 


252.5 


(0.0) 


235.3 


(0.0) 


250.7 


(0.0) 


270.7 


(0.0) 


292.0 


(0.0) 


Germany 


277.7 


(0.0) 


262.1 


(0.0) 


268.3 


(0.0) 


246.7 


(0.0) 


257.0 


(0.0) 


277.7 


(0.0) 


294.4 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


278.8 


(0.0) 


288.5 


(0.1) 


277.2 


(0.4) 


249.8 


(0.0) 


255.0 


(0.0) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


296.0 


(0.0) 


Italy 


273.8 


(0.0) 


268.4 


(0.4) 


265.0 


(0.2) 


244.6 


(0.0) 


253.7 


(0.0) 


273.8 


(0.0) 


282.5 


(0.0) 


Japan 


299.0 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


283.5 


(0.0) 


299.0 


(0.0) 


316.2 


(0.0) 


Korea 


276.1 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


254.3 


(0.0) 


222.2 


(0.0) 


256.3 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.0) 


291.0 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


301.5 


(0.0) 


267.2 


(0.0) 


278.7 


(0.0) 


261.1 


(0.0) 


280.7 


(0.0) 


301.5 


(0.0) 


320.2 


(0.0) 


Norway 


287.5 


(0.0) 


265.4 


(0.0) 


277.6 


(0.0) 


243.7 


(0.0) 


274.0 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


305.8 


(0.0) 


Poland 


261.5 


(0.0) 


253.2 


(0.1) 


c 


c 


c 


c 


248.8 


(0.0) 


261.5 


(0.0) 


283.6 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


279.8 


(0.0) 


269.2 


(0.0) 


275.9 


(0.7) 


281.6 


(0.3) 


258.1 


(0.0) 


279.8 


(0.0) 


290.8 


(0.0) 


Spain 


277.4 


(0.0) 


275.0 


(0.8) 


261.0 


(0.0) 


243.3 


(0.0) 


252.3 


(0.0) 


277.4 


(0.0) 


291.2 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


294.5 


(0.0) 


289.2 


(0.4) 


285.1 


(0.1) 


241.7 


(0.0) 


277.3 


(0.0) 


294.5 


(0.0) 


315.2 


(0.0) 


United States 


266.4 


(0.0) 


265.1 


(0.1) 


257.3 


(0.0) 


235.6 


(0.0) 


246.5 


(0.0) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


291.4 


(0.0) 


Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


270.8 


(0.0) 


278.4 


(0.0) 


233.8 


(0.0) 


263.9 


(0.0) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


305.7 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


277.9 


(0.1) 


276.4 


(0.0) 


253.7 


(0.0) 


261.0 


(0.0) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


296.8 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


281.1 


(0.3) 


250.6 


(0.0) 


257.8 


(0.0) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


294.3 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


278.0 


(0.1) 


276.5 


(0.0) 


253.5 


(0.0) 


260.8 


(0.0) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


296.6 


(0.0) 


Average 


281.5 


(0.0) 


270.5 


(0.1) 


271.8 


(0.1) 


247.7 


(0.0) 


262.4 


(0.0) 


281.5 


(0.0) 


298.5 


(0.0) 


tners 


Cyprus' 


271.0 


(0.0) 


c 


c 


261.8 


(0.0) 


244.9 


(0.0) 


257.4 


(0.0) 


271.0 


(0.0) 


281.7 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on a multiple linear regression model that takes account of differences associated with the following variables: age, gender, education, immigration and language 
background, socio-economic background and type of occupation. Reference groups (in brackets) for each socio-demographic characteristics are: age (35-44); gender (men); immigrant 
status (native-born); language status {native language); education (upper secondary); parents' education (upper secondary); and occupation status (semi-skilled, white-collar). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink «HST» http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932899890 
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Table B3.17 (L) Literacy proficiency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics 





Socio-economic background 


Type of occupation 




Neither parent 
attained upper 


At least one parent 
attained upper 


At least 


one parent 






Semi-skilled 


Semi-skilled 








secon 


dary 


secondary 


attained tertiary 


Skilied 


white 


collar 


blue 


collar 


Elementary 


CD 
































Australia 


289.6 


(0.0) 


297.3 


(0.0) 


307.0 


(0.0) 


307.4 


(0.0) 


297.3 


(0.0) 


283.4 


(0.0) 


283.9 


(0.0) 


Austria 


269 4 


fn tx\ 


278 1 


fn n\ 


286 


n) 


289 8 


(0 0) 


278 1 


(0 0) 


268 6 


fn n) 


263 3 


ci) 

[U.U) 


Canada 


263 2 


fn ni 


273 2 


fn n\ 


281 7 


fn n) 


291 1 


(0 0) 


273 2 


fn ni 


^67 8 


fn n) 


265 6 


(Cl Cl) 

[U.U) 


Czech Republic 


271 6 


(0 0) 


279 1 


fn ni 


286 8 


ld Pi) 


282 


(0 3) 


279 1 


(0 0) 


265 9 


fn m 


259 4 


(Cl Cl) 

(U.U) 


Denmark 


276.0 


(0.0) 


280 1 


(0.0) 


293 


(0.0) 


288 7 


(0.0) 


280 1 


(0.0) 


267.3 


(0.0) 


270.3 


(0 0| 


Estonia 


271.5 


(0.0) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


282.6 


(0.0) 


284.5 


(0.0) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


266.0 


(0.0) 


268.9 


(0.0) 


Finland 


289.6 


(0.0) 


295.3 


(0.0) 


307.8 


(0.0) 


304.6 


(0.0) 


295.3 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


286.7 


(0.0) 


France 


264.6 


(0.0) 


270.7 


(0.0) 


284.6 


(0.0) 


275.9 


(0.0) 


270.7 


(0.0) 


259.9 


(0.0) 


255.4 


(0.0) 


Germany 


268.0 


(0.0) 


277.7 


(0.0) 


288.9 


(0.0) 


289.6 


(0.0) 


277.7 


(0.0) 


265.4 


(0.0) 


269.5 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


268.3 


(0.0) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


287.7 


(0.0) 


287.0 


(0.0) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


277.6 


(0.5) 


274.4 


(0.2) 


Italy 


264.1 


(0.0) 


273.8 


(0.0) 


283.1 


(0.0) 


280.6 


(0.0) 


273.8 


(0.0) 


264.9 


(0.0) 


260.4 


(0.0) 


Japan 


292.7 


(0.0) 


299.0 


(0.0) 


303.5 


(0.0) 


305.4 


(0.0) 


299.0 


(0.0) 


295.5 


(0.1) 


293.3 


(0.0) 


Korea 


270.9 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.0) 


282.4 


(0.0) 


283.7 


(0.0) 


276.1 


(0.0) 


271.5 


(0.0) 


264.6 


(0.0) 


Netherlands 


292.9 


(0.0) 


301.5 


(0.0) 


307.4 


(0.0) 


308.6 


(0.0) 


301.5 


(0.0) 


290.6 


(0.0) 


285.4 


(0.0) 


Norway 


278.5 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


296.5 


(0.0) 


300.2 


(0.0) 


287.5 


(0.0) 


280.3 


(0.0) 


274.8 


(0.0) 


Po land 


250.0 


(0.0) 


261.5 


(0.0) 


272.7 


(0.0) 


275.1 


(0.0) 


261.5 


(0.0) 


254.5 


(0.0) 


255.3 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


264.6 


(0.0) 


279.8 


(0.0) 


289.1 


(0.0) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


279.8 


(0.0) 


278.4 


(0.3) 


274.0 


(0.0) 


Spain 


269.4 


(0.0) 


277.4 


(0.0) 


284.1 


(0.0) 


286.3 


(0.0) 


277.4 


(0.0) 


270.5 


(0.0) 


269.2 


(0.0) 


Sweden 


286.4 


(0.0) 


294.5 


(0.0) 


301.1 


(0.0) 


304.9 


(0.0) 


294.5 


(0.0) 


286.1 


(0.0) 


280.6 


(0.0) 


United States 


250.1 


(0.0) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


278.0 


(0.0) 


278.8 


(0.0) 


266.4 


(0.0) 


260.6 


(0.0) 


253.9 


(0.0) 


Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


274.3 


(0.0) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


290.9 


(0.0) 


287.7 


(0.0) 


282.2 


(0.0) 


271.8 


(0.0) 


266.8 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


272.7 


(0.0) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


299.6 


(0.0) 


302.0 


(0.0) 


288.0 


(0.0) 


285.2 


(0.3) 


275.8 


(0.0) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


274.9 


(0.0) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


294.9 


(0.0) 


296.3 


(0.0) 


283.8 


(0.0) 


275.2 


(0.0) 


277.1 


(0.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


272.7 


(0.0) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


299.4 


(0.0) 


301.8 


(0.0) 


287.8 


(0.0) 


284.8 


(0.3) 


275.8 


(0.0) 


Average 


272.7 


(0.0) 


281.5 


(0.0) 


290.6 


(0.0) 


290.8 


(0.0) 


281.5 


(0.0) 


273.6 


(0.0) 


270.5 


(0.0) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 265.3 (0.0) | 271.0 (0.0) | 277.7 (0.0) | 278.9 (0.0) | 271 .0 (0.0) | 266.8 (0.1) | 268.0 (0.5) 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on a multiple linear regression model that takes account of differences associated with thefollowing variables: age, gender, education, immigration and language 
background, socio-economic background and type of occupation. Reference groups (in brackets) for each socio-demographic characteristics are: age (35-44); gender (men); immigrant 
status (native-born); language status (native language); education (upper secondary); parents' education (upper secondary); and occupation status (semi-skilled, white-collar). 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 
StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899890 
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Table B4.1 



[Part 1/1] 

Percentage of adults, by labour market status 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink «KsT» http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899909 



OECD 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of the labour force 


Missing 






















72.1 


(0.4) 


4.5 


(0.2) 


21.7 


(0.4) 


1.8 (0.2) 


AUSTM3 


72.1 


(0.6) 


3.4 


(0.3) 


22.6 


(0.6) 


1 .8 


(0.2) 


Canada 


75.2 


(0.4) 


4.4 


(0.2) 


19.5 


(0.4) 


0.9 


(0.1) 


Czcch Republic 


65.2 


(0.1) 


4.7 


(0.0) 


29.5 


(0.1) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


Oenmark 


73.1 


(0.4) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


21.5 


(0.4) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Estonia 


71.7 


(0.5) 


6.1 


(0.2) 


21.8 


(0.5) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Finland 


70.1 


(0.6) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


25.4 


(0.6) 


0.1 


(0.0) 




74.3 


(0.6) 


4.1 


(0.3) 


20.1 


(0.5) 


1.S 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


60.9 


(0.8) 


9.2 


(0.4) 


29.5 


(0.8) 


0.4 


(0.1 ) 


Italy 


55.8 


(0.1 ) 


9.0 


(0.5) 


34.5 


(0.5) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


Japan 


71 .5 


(0.1) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


25.0 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.1) 


Korea 


67.2 


(0.6) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


29.6 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


74.5 


(0.5) 


3.8 


(0.3) 


19.5 


(0.4) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


Norway 


77.1 


(0.5) 


3.2 


(0.2) 


17.5 


(0.5) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Po land 


61.4 


(0.6) 


6.8 


(0.3) 


31.7 


(0.6) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Slovak Republic 


60.6 


(0.7) 


7.3 


(0.3) 


31.6 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Spain 


57.9 


(0.6) 


13.7 


(0.5) 


27.5 




0.9 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


73.7 


(0.5) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


21.1 


(0.5) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


United States 


70.2 


(0.9) 


7.6 


(0.4) 


17.9 


(0.7) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




















1 Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


66.5 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


26.4 


(0.2) 


5.2 


(0.2) 


England (UK) 


69.9 


(0.0) 


6.3 


(0.1) 


22.3 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


65.1 


(0.0) 


5.3 


(0.2) 


27.1 


(0.4) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


69.7 


(0.0) 


6.2 


(0.1) 


22.5 


(0.2) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Averaee 


68.6 






24.6 


(0.1) 


1.1 




Partners 








Cyprus 1 


51.5 


(0.7) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


25.0 


(0.6) 


17.8 


(0.4) 



[Part 1/1] 



Table B4.2 Percentage of unemployed adults, by length of unemployment 



CD 


Unemployed for more than 1 2 months 


Unemployed for 1 2 months or less 


Missing 








National entities 








Australia 


m m 


m m 


m m 


Austria 


81.2 (3.3) 


18.8 (3.3) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Canada 


90.6 (1.5) 


9.3 (1.6) 




Czech Republic 


72.9 (5.0) 


24.9 (4.9) 


22 (1.0) 


Denmark 


78.9 (2.7) 


21.1 (2.7) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Estonia 


71.3 (2.1) 


27.0 (2.0) 


1.7 (0.6) 


Finland 


81.0 (2.7) 


18.5 (2.7) 


0.5 (0.5) 


Germany 


69.9 (3.7) 


29.0 (3.7) 


1 .1 (0.7) 


Ireland 


63.7 (2.5) 


36.3 (2.5) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Italy 


69.8 (3.0) 


30.2 (3^0) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Japan 


86.6 (4.3) 


13.4 (4.3) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Korea 


95.1 (1.8) 


4.9 (1.8) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Netherlands 


82.6 (2.8) 


16.8 (3.0) 


0.6 (0.6) 


Norway 


84.3 (3.8) 


15.2 (3.8) 


0.5 (05) 


Poland 


70.6 (2.5) 


28.6 (2.5) 


0.7 (0.3) 


Slovak Republic 


60.6 (2.5) 


38.8 (2.5) 


0.6 (0.4) 


Spain 


65.3 (2.1) 


34.5 (2.1) 


0.1 (0.1) 


Sweden 


77.2 (3.4) 


21.5 (3.2) 


1.3 (1.1) 


United States 


83.4 (2.1) 


16.2 (2.1) 


0.4 (0.4) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


87.0 (3.1) 


12.0 (3.1) 


1.0 (1.0) 


England (UK) 


80.8 (2.2) 


19.0 (2.1) 


0.2 (0.2) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


68.6 (3.6) 


30.9 (3.6) 


0.4 (0.4) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


80.5 (2.1) 


19.3 (2.1) 


0.2 (0.2) 


Average 


77.6 (0.7) 




0.5 (0.1) 



Partners 

Cyprus' | 84.7 (2.6) | 15.3 (2.6) | 0.0 (0.0) 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink «m http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932899928 
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[Part 1/1] 



Table B4.3 Percentage of workers, by establishment size 





















More than 








1 to 1 employees 


11 to5 


employees 


51 to 250 employees 


251 to 1 000 employees 


1 000 employees 


Missing 


OECD 














1 National entities 














Australia 


35.7 


(0.8) 


27.5 


(0.8) 


19.7 


(0.7) 


9.5 


(0.5) 


6.0 


(0.4) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


Austria 


33.2 


(0.8) 


27.3 


(0.9) 


18.6 


(0.6) 


12.2 


(0.6) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


Canada 


31.1 


(0.6) 


26.7 


(0.5) 


20.8 


(0.5) 


11.0 


(0.5) 


8.1 (0.4) 


2.3 


(0.2) 


Czech Republic 


40.4 


(1.4) 


25.8 


(1.1) 


19.3 


(1.1) 


9.7 


(0.9) 


3.9 


(0.6) 


1 .0 


(0.2) 


Denmark 




(0.7) 


31.8 


(0.6) 


23.5 


(0.6) 


8.9 (0.5) 


7.0 


(0.4) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


3 5 4 


(0 7) 


31 5 


(0 6) 


19 4 




7.1 


(0.3) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


3 8 




Finland 


34 6 


(U./J 


30 9 


in 71 


19 7 


in ^\ 


9.0 


(0.4) 


.3.8 


(0.3) 


1 9 




Germany 








(0.7) 




(0.7) 


13.5 


(0.6) 


8.7 


(0.5) 




(0.2) 


Ireland 


38.1 


(0.8) 


27.3 


(0.9) 


16.0 


(0.7) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


5.6 


(0.4) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


Italy 


49.7 


(1.2) 


20.7 


(0.7) 


14.4 


(0.8) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


6.0 


(0.6) 


2.7 


(0.4) 


Japan 


29.9 


(0.8) 


30.2 


(0.7) 


21.1 


(0.6) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


6.2 


(0.5) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


Korea 


49.4 


(0.9) 


21.2 


(0.8) 


13.4 


(0.5) 


7.2 


(0.4) 


6.2 


(0.6) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


Netherlands 


29.2 


(0.7) 


28.2 


(0.7) 


22.0 


(0.6) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


2.7 


(0.3) 


Norway 


25.9 


(0.7) 


31.9 


(0.7) 


20.9 


(0.7) 


10.0 


(0.4) 


9.7 


(0.5) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Poland 


35.7 


(0.9) 


26.1 


(0.8) 


19.9 


(0.8) 


8.6 


(0.5) 


5.1 


(0.4) 


4.6 


(0.5) 


Slovak Republic 


34.1 


(0.9) 


27.2 


(0.8) 


20.1 


(0.7) 


10.4 


(0.7) 


6.1 


(0.5) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


Spain 


44.2 


(1.0) 


25.6 


(0.8) 


14.9 


(0.7) 


7.5 


(0.5) 


3.9 


(0.4) 


.3.8 




Sweden 


28.7 


(0.9) 


29.1 


(0.8) 


21.6 


(0.8) 


10.5 


(0.5) 


7.6 


(0.4) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


United States 


29.7 


(0.9) 


24.9 


(0.9) 


20.2 


(0.8) 


12.8 


(0.7) 


9.7 


(0.6) 


2.6 


(0.3) 




























1 Sub-national entities 


























Flanders (Belgium) 


28.2 


(0.9) 


24.4 


(0.8) 


25.2 


(0.7) 


12.8 


(0.6) 


7.4 


(0.4) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


29.5 


(0.9) 


24.1 


(0.9) 


20.3 


(0.8) 


13.8 


(0.7) 


10.7 


(0.6) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


30.9 


(1.1) 


28.2 


(1.2) 


17.8 


(1.0) 


11.7 


(0.8) 


9.8 


(0.7) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


29.6 


(0.9) 


24.2 


(0.9) 


20.2 


(0.8) 


13.7 


(0.7) 


10.6 


(0.6) 


1.7 


(0.3) 


Average 


34.3 


(0.2) 


27.0 


(0.2) 


19.6 


(0.2) 


10.1 


(0.1) 


6.6 


(0.1) 


2.4 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


46.9 


(1.0) 


26.5 


(0.9) 


15.8 


(0.8) 


5.9 


(0.5) 


2.1 


(0.4) 


2.7 


(0.4) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink ffig=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899947 
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Table B4.4 



[Part 1/2] 

Percentage of workers, by contract type 



CD 


Self-employed 


Indefinite 
contract 


Fixed-term 
contract 


Temporary employment agency 
contract 










National entities 










Australia 


15.4 (0.6) 


55.8 (0.8) 


8.7 (0.5) 


0.0 (0.0) 


Austria 


12.7 (0.6) 


74.4 (0.7) 


6.8 (0.5) 


1.2 (0.2) 


Canada 


14.5 (0.4) 


60.9 (0.6) 


7.9 (0.3) 


5.1 (0.2) 


Czech Republic 


16.6 (1.0) 


67.4 (1.2) 


13.3 (1.0) 


0.3 (0.1) 


Denmark 


9.1 (0.4) 


75.8 (0.6) 


8.7 (0.4) 


0.6 (0.1) 


Estonia 


10.3 (0.4) 


74.9 (0.6) 


10.6 (0.4) 


0.3 (0.1) 


Finland 


11.6 (0.5) 


73.3 (0.7) 


11.9 (0.5) 


0.4 (0.1) 


Germany 


10.5 (0.6) 


69.2 (0.8) 


10.4 (0.5) 


1.0 (0.2) 


Ireland 


15.9 (0.6) 


56.1 (1.1) 


12.1 (0.7) 


3.0 (0.4) 


Italy 


23.0 (0.9) 


59.8 (1.0) 


1 1 .3 (0.8) 


0.8 (0.2) 


Japan 


9.8 (0.5) 


70.2 (0.8) 


16.8 (0.6) 


1.4 (0.2) 


Korea 


25.0 (0.7) 


37.3 (0.9) 


13.6 (0.6) 


1 .3 (0.2) 


Netherlands 


13.6 (0.4) 


63.5 (0.5) 


15.5 (0.6) 


2.3 (0.3) 


Norway 




79 1 (0 7) 


8 7 (0 4) 


8 (0 2) 


Po land 


17.1 (0.8) 


54.0 (1.0) 


21.3 (0.8) 


0.5 (0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


15.9 (0.8) 


66.7 (1.0) 


10.3 (0.5) 


5.8 (0.4) 


Spain 


16.6 (0.7) 


60.2 (0.9) 


14.9 (0.7) 


1 .3 (0.2) 


Sweden 


10.4 (0.5) 


74.0 (0.8) 


9.6 (0.5) 


0.7 (0.1) 


United States 


13.8 (0.6) 


25.5 (1.5) 


9.5 (0.7) 


1.5 (0.2) 


Sub-national entities 










Flanders (Belgium) 


13.1 (0.6) 


79.2 (0.7) 


4.6 (0.3) 


1.4 (0.2) 


England (UK) 


14.8 (0.7) 


68.0 (0.9) 


8.7 (0.5) 


2.5 (0.4) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


13.1 (0.8) 


65.0 (1.1) 


1 1 .2 (0.8) 


2.2 (0.3) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


14.8 (0.7) 


67.9 (0.9) 


8.8 (0.5) 


2.5 (0.4) 


Average 


14.1 (0.1) 


64.1 (0.2) 


11.2 (0.1) 


1.5 (0.0) 



Cyprus 1 



(0.8) 



(1.2) 



(0.6) 



(0.5) 



Table B4.4 



[Part 2/2] 

Percentage of workers, by contract type 





Apprenticeship 
or other training scheme 


No contract 


Other 


Missing 


OECD 












National entities 












Australia 


1.7 


(0.2) 


17.7 


(0.6) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Austria 


2.3 


(0.2) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Canada 


0.7 


(0.1) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Czech Republic 


0.0 


(0.0) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


1.1 (0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.1 


(0.2) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Estonia 


0.2 


(0.1) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Finland 


0.8 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


Germany 


3.9 


(0.3) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Ireland 


0.8 


(0.2) 


11.4 


(0.7) 


0.6 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


Italy 


1.1 (0.2) 


2.6 


(0.5) 


1.3 


(0.3) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Japan 


0.3 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.7 




0.2 


(0.1) 


Korea 


0.3 


(0.1) 


21.1 


(0.8) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Netherlands 


1.3 


(0.2) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.7 


(0.2) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Norway 


1.8 (0.2) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


Po land 


0.6 


(0.1) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Slovak Republic 


0.2 


(0.1) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Spain 


0.9 


(0.2) 


3.1 


(0.2) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


Sweden 


0.3 


(0.1) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.0 


(0.0) 




United States 


0.3 


(0.1) 


47.5 


(1.5) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 
























Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


0.6 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


0.1 


(0.0) 


England (UK) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.1 


(0.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.7 


(0.2) 


7.0 


(0.7) 


0.5 


(0.2) 


0.3 


(0.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


4.6 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.2) 


0.2 


(0.0) 


Average 


1.0 


(0.0) 


7.0 






0.1 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus 1 


0.5 


(0.2) 


10.2 


(0.6) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


0.0 


(0.0) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski lis (PIAAC) (2012). 

StütLink mgm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/8889328999S6 
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Table B4.5 Percentage of workers, by type of occupation 





Armed forces 










Technicians and 


Clerical 




Service 




OCCl 


pations 


Managers 


Professionals 


associate professionals 


support workers 


and sales workers 


OECD 












































National entities 




























Australia 


0.0 


(0.0) 


11.7 


(0.6) 


20.3 


(0.7) 


12.4 


(0.5) 


10.4 


(0.5) 


15.5 


(0.6) 


Austria 


0.5 


(0.1) 


6.0 


(0.4) 


15.5 


(0.5) 


20.2 


(0.8) 


10.8 


(0.6) 


16.0 


(0.7) 


Canada 


0.3 


(0.1) 


11.2 


(0.3) 


22.1 


(0.4) 


19.1 


(0.5) 


7.1 


(0.3) 


16.2 


(0.4) 


Czech Republic 


0.3 


(0.1) 


6.8 


(0.5) 


12.9 


(0.7) 


17.3 


(1.0) 


11.2 


(0.8) 


11.9 


(0.7) 


Denmark 




(U. 1 J 








(U.b) 




\U.3I 








\U.3) 


Estonia 


0.4 


(0.1) 


10.6 


(0.4) 


20.7 


(0.5) 


14.0 


(0.5) 


5.2 


(0.3) 


12.9 


(0.5) 


Finland 


0.5 


(0.1) 


3.7 


(0.3) 


20.3 


(0.6) 


18.6 


(0.7) 


7.7 


(0.4) 


19.2 


(0.6) 


Germany 


0.5 


(0.1) 


4.2 


(0.3) 


16.9 


(0.5) 


17.2 


(0.6) 


1 1.6 


(0.5) 


18.0 


(0.6) 


Ireland 


0.5 


(0.2) 


7.1 


(0.4) 


21 .1 


(0.7) 


10.3 


(0.6) 


10.9 


(0.5) 


20.8 


(0.7) 


Italy 


1.0 


(0.2) 


2.8 


(0.3) 


1.3.0 


(0.6) 


16.4 


(0.8) 


9.3 


(0.6) 


17.8 


(0.9) 


Japan 


0.4 


(0.1) 


6.6 


(0.4) 


1.3.5 


(0.6) 


15.0 


(0.7) 


13.6 


(0.5) 


23.0 


(0.8) 


Korea 


0.2 


(0.1) 


.3.0 


(0.2) 


14.3 


(0.6) 


11.1 


(0.5) 


14.8 


(0.6) 


22.3 


(0.7) 


Netherlands 


0.2 


(0.1) 


1.3.1 


(0.5) 


22.6 


(0.6) 


16.4 


(0.5) 


11.2 


(0.5) 


16.3 


(0.6) 


Norway 


0.0 


(0.0) 


7.2 


(0.4) 


19.2 


(0.5) 


15.8 


(0.6) 


5.9 


(0.4) 


22.2 


(0.6) 


Poland 


0.5 


(0.1) 


8.3 


(0.6) 


18.3 


(0.7) 


11.6 


(0.6) 


6.7 


(0.4) 


14.3 


(0.6) 


Slovak Republic 


0.3 


(0.1) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


16.3 


(0.8) 


17.1 


(0.7) 


6.4 


(0.5) 


14.7 


(0.7) 


Spain 


0.0 


(0.0) 


6.1 


(0.4) 


18.5 


(0.7) 


9.6 


(0.6) 


14.3 


(0.6) 


17.9 


(0.7) 


Sweden 


0.3 


(0.1) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


23.5 


(0.5) 


17.1 


(0.6) 


5.3 


(0.3) 


22.0 


(0.6) 




United States 


0.5 


(0.2) 


9.9 


(0.4) 


20.3 


(0.7) 


16.3 


(0.7) 


7.5 


(0.4) 


20.9 


(0.8) 
































Sub-national entities 




























Flanders (Belgium) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


10.3 


(0.5) 


22.4 


(0.7) 


15.0 


(0.7) 


11.4 


(0.5) 


12.5 


(0.6) 


England (UK) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


11.3 


(0.6) 


15.4 


(0.6) 


13.0 


(0.7) 


12.0 


(0.7) 


20.9 


(0.8) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


0.0 


(0.0) 


10.0 


(0.8) 


14.9 


(0.7) 


9.6 


(0.7) 


15.3 


(0.8) 


21.2 


(1.0) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.2 


(0.1) 


11.3 


(0.6) 


15.4 


(0.6) 


12.9 


(0.7) 


12.1 


(0.7) 


20.9 


(0.7) 


Average 


0.3 


(0.0) 


7.7 


(0.1) 


18.8 


(0.1) 


15.1 


(0.1) 


9.6 


(0.1) 


17.7 


(0.1) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


2.7 


(0.4) 


4.7 


(0.4) 


18.4 


(0.7) 


15.6 


(0.8) 


13.5 


(0.7) 


21.7 


(0.8) 



[Part 2/2] 



Table B4.5 Percentage of workers, by type of occupation 





Skilied agricultural, forestry 
and fishery workers 


Craft and related 
trades workers 


Plant and machine 
operators, assemblers 


Elementary occupations 


Missing 


OECD 


























Australia 


1.7 


(0.2) 


11.2 


(0.6) 


6.8 


(0.4) 


8.9 


(0.5) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Austria 


4.0 


(0.3) 


11.7 


(0.6) 


6.0 


(0.5) 


7.3 


(0.5) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


Canada 


1.5 


(0.2) 


8.8 (0.4) 


6.1 


(0.3) 


6.5 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Czech Republic 


1.1 (0.3) 


17.0 


(1.0) 


14.8 


(0.9) 


6.3 


(0.6) 


0.4 


(0.1) 


Denmark 


2.3 


(0.2) 


10.3 


(0.4) 


5.0 


(0.3) 


9.3 


(0.5) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


Estonia 


1.6 


(0.1) 


14.3 


(0.4) 


11.5 


(0.5) 


7.7 


(0.4) 


1.1 (0.1) 


Finland 


3.4 


(0.3) 


11.9 


(0.5) 


7.9 


(0.4) 


6.3 


(0.4) 


0.5 


(0.1) 


Germany 


1.9 


(0.3) 


13.2 


(0.6) 


7.9 


(0.5) 


7.4 


(0.4) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


Ireland 


4.4 


(0.5) 


10.1 


(0.6) 


5.9 


(0.5) 


7.8 


(0.5) 


1.0 




Italy 


2.4 


(0.5) 


15.6 


(0.8) 


10.4 


(0.8) 


10.3 


(0.8) 


1.0 


(0.2) 


Japan 


2.3 


(0.3) 


11.2 


(0.6) 


7.8 


(0.5) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


1.0 


(0.1) 


Korea 


2.8 


(0.2) 


10.2 


(0.5) 


9.7 


(0.4) 


9.9 


(0.5) 


1.6 


(0.2) 


Netherlands 


1.4 


(0.2) 


6.8 


(0.3) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


7.7 


(0.4) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Norway 


1.3 


(0.2) 


8.6 


(04) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


3.9 


(0.3) 


11.4 


(0.4) 


Poland 


6.4 


(0.4) 


16.3 


(0.6) 


8.8 (0.5) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


Slovak Republic 


0.9 


(0.2) 


14.0 


(0.7) 


11.8 


(0.5) 


7.4 


(0.5) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


Spain 


2.5 


(0.3) 


11.1 (0.5) 


5.6 


(0.4) 


12.2 


(0.5) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


Sweden 


2.2 


(0.2) 


10.5 


(0.5) 


7.6 


(0.4) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.2) 


United States 


0.9 


(0.2) 


8.9 


(0.6) 


5.8 


(0.5) 


8.0 


(0.5) 


0.9 


(0.2) 
























1 Sub-national entities 






















Flanders (Belgium) 


1.2 


(0.2) 


10.7 


(0.5) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


8.1 (0.5) 


2.2 


(0.3) 


England (UK) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


8.3 


(0.6) 


7.0 


(0.5) 


9.5 


(0.5) 


1.5 


(0.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.2 


(0.4) 


9.8 


(0.8) 


5.9 


(0.6) 


7.9 


(0.7) 


3.2 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.9 


(0.2) 


8.3 


(0.6) 


7.0 


(0.5) 


9.4 


(0.5) 


1.6 


(0.3) 


H 


2.2 


(0.1) 


11.5 


(0.1) 


7.6 


(0.1) 


7.7 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


0.8 


(0.2) 


10.9 


(0.7) 


4.4 


(0.4) 


5.8 


(0.5) 


1.4 


(0.3) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: ISCO 1-digit occupations. 

Source: Survey of Adult Ski Ms (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932899985 
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[Part 1/3] 

Table B4.6 Percentage of workers, by type of industry 



CD 


Agriculture/forestry/fishing 


\ianutacturing, mining and nuarrying 
and other industrial activities 


Construction 








National entities 








Australia 


2.3 (0.3) 


12.9 (0.6) 


8.9 (0.5) 


Austria 


4.2 (0.3) 


17.4 (0.6) 


7.0 (0.4) 


Canada 


1.9 (0.2) 


13.7 (0.4) 


6.9 (0.3) 


Czech Republic 


2.2 (0.5) 


31.9 (1.1) 


7.7 (0.6) 


Denmark 


2.2 (0.2) 




6.7 (0.4) 


Estonia 


4.0 (0.2) 


21.2 (0.5) 


9.0 (0.4) 


Finland 


3.5 (0.3) 


15.6 (0.6) 


7.6 (0.4) 


Germany 


1.7 (0.3) 


23.5 (0.7) 


6.0 (0.5) 


Ireland 


4.8 (0.5) 


12.9 (0.6) 


5.8 (0.5) 


Italy 


4.5 (0.7) 


22.0 (1.1) 


9.1 (0.7) 


Japan 


2.3 (0.3) 


22.4 (0.8) 


7.1 (0.5) 


Korea 


3.1 (0.2) 


20.7 (0.6) 


8.1 (0.5) 


Netherlands 


0.9 (0.2) 


13.7 (0.6) 


5.6 (0.4) 


Norway 


1.9 (0.2) 


9.5 (0.5) 


7.5 (0.4) 


Poland 


7.7 (0.5) 


22.3 (U.o) 




Slovak Republic 


2.9 (0.3) 


25.7 (0.9) 


9.2 (0.7) 


Spain 


4.4 (0.4) 


12.4 (0.6) 


7.4 (0.4) 


Sweden 


2.2 (0.2) 


13.4 (0.6) 


7.0 (0.4) 


United States 


1.0 (0.2) 


12.6 (0.6) 


6.5 (0.5) 


Sub-national entities 








Flanders (Belgium) 


1,5 (0.2) 


18.9 (0.7) 


6.5 (0.4) 


England (UK) 


0.8 (0.2) 


12.2 (0.6) 


6.8 (0.5) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


2.1 (0.4) 


10.4 (0.8) 


6.6 (0.7) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


0.9 (0.2) 


12.2 (0.6) 


6.8 (0.5) 


Average 






7.4 (0.1) 



Partners 

Cyprus' 



Table B4.6 



[Part 2/3] 

Percentage of workers, by type of industry 





Wholesale and retail trade, 
transportation and storage, 

accommodation 
and food service activities 


Information and communication 


Financial 
and insurance activities 


Real estate activities 


OECD 










1 National entities 










Australia 


28.8 


(0.8) 


3.4 


(0.3) 


4.0 


(0.4) 


1.0 


(0.2) 




Austria 


25.6 


(0.7) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


3.9 


(0.4) 


0.8 


(0.1) 




Canada 


25.4 


(0.5) 


3.7 


(0.2) 


4.7 


(0.2) 


1.3 


(0.1) 




Czech Republic 


22.5 


(1.0) 


3.5 


(0.6) 


2.6 


(0.3) 


0.4 


(0.1) 




Denmark 


22.0 


(0.6) 


4.5 


(0.3) 


2.9 


(0.2) 


0.9 


(0.1) 




Estonia 


23.4 


(0.7) 


3.0 


(0.2) 


1.9 


(0.2) 


1.8 (0.2) 


Finland 


22.2 


(0.6) 


3.3 


(0.3) 


1.8 (0.2) 


0.4 


(0.1) 




Germany 


20.7 


(0.7) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


.3.7 


(0.3) 


0.9 


(0.2) 




Ireland 


25.1 


(0.8) 


3.4 


(0.3) 


5.6 


(0.4) 


0.3 


(0.1) 




Italy 


23.8 


(0.9) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


3.1 


(0.3) 


0.6 


(0.1) 




Japan 


25.9 


(0.8) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


2.5 


(0.2) 


0.8 


(0.2) 




Korea 


29.9 


(0.8) 


2.2 


(0.2) 


3.5 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.2) 




Netherlands 


22.3 


(0.6) 


3.9 


(0.3) 


3.0 




1.0 


(0.1) 




Norway 


22.7 


(0.7) 


.3.4 


(0.3) 


1.5 


(0.2) 


0.7 


(0.1) 




Po land 


21.0 


(0.7) 


2.3 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.3) 


1.0 


(0.2) 




Slovak Republic 


2.3.3 


(0.8) 


3.7 


(0.4) 


2.4 


(0.3) 


0.6 


(0.2) 




Spain 


26.1 


(0.8) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


0.4 


(0.1) 




Sweden 


20.5 


(0.7) 


3.8 


(0.3) 


2.0 


(0.2) 


1.4 


(0.2) 




United States 


22.9 


(0.9) 


4.2 


(0.4) 


4.5 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.2) 
























1 Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


20.3 


(0.7) 


2.9 


(0.3) 


4.0 


(0.3) 


0.2 


(0.1) 




England (UK) 


2.3.7 


(0.7) 


4.2 


(0.4) 


3.6 


(0.4) 


1.0 


(0.2) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


23.0 




2.2 


(0.4) 


3.1 


(0.4) 


0.5 


(0.1) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


23.7 


(0.7) 


4.1 


(0.4) 


3.5 


(0.4) 


0.9 


(0.2) 




Average 


23.7 


(0.2) 


3.4 


(0.1) 


3.1 


(0.1) 


0.9 


(0.0) 




Partners 


Cyprus 1 


28.4 


(1.0) 


3.2 


(0.3) 


6.2 


(0.5) 


0.2 


(0.1) 





1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (201 2). 

StatLink m^m http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900004 
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[Part 3/3] 

Table B4.6 Percentage of workers, by type of industry 









Public administration 














Professional, scientific, technical, 


and defence, education, human 














administrative and 


support 


health and 


social vvork activities 


Other service activities 


Missing 






OECD 










1 National entities 












8.9 


(0.4) 


25.2 


(0.6) 


3 4 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.2) 


A lis tna 


7.3 


(0.5) 


23 5 


(0 7) 


5 




2.7 


(0.3) 




Canada 


9.2 


(0.3) 


24.6 


(0.5) 


5.3 


(0.3) 


3.3 


(0.2) 




Czech Republic 


7.3 


(0.6) 


18.0 


(0.9) 


3.3 


(0.4) 


0.5 


(0.1) 




Denmark 


8.9 (0.5) 


31.7 




4.2 


(0.3) 


1.0 


(0.2) 




Estonia 


7.2 


(0.3) 


21.8 


(0.6) 


4.9 


(0.3) 


1.7 


(0.2) 




Finland 


10.7 


(0.5) 


27.8 


(0.6) 


6.7 


(0.4) 


0.5 


(0.1) 




Germany 


9.6 


(0.6) 


24.8 


(0.7) 


4.3 


(0.4) 


0.9 


(0.2) 




Ireland 


8.1 (0.5) 


27.4 


(0.6) 


5.6 


(0.5) 


1.0 


(0.2) 




Italy 


8.8 (0.7) 


18.0 


(0.7) 


6.6 


(0.6) 


1.3 


(0.3) 




Japan 


6.9 


(0.5) 


21.9 


(0.6) 


5.3 


(0.4) 


0.9 


(0.2) 




Korea 


6.4 


(0.4) 


16.7 


(0.6) 


5.9 


(0.3) 


1.6 


(0.2) 




Netherlands 


10.5 


(0.5) 


33.4 


(0.8) 


4.6 


(0.3) 


1.2 


(0.2) 




Norway 


8.9 


(0.5) 


34.7 


(0.7) 


3.0 


(0.3) 


6.2 


(0.4) 




Poland 


6.4 


(0.4) 


21.8 


(0.7) 


4.2 


(0.4) 


1.4 


(0.2) 




Slovak Republic 


7.9 


(0.6) 


20.7 


(0.7) 


2.5 


(0.3) 


1.1 (0.2) 


Spain 


10.1 


(0.6) 


24.2 


(0.7) 


7.7 


(0.5) 


2.2 


(0.3) 




Sweden 


12.4 


(0.6) 


31.6 


(0.8) 


4.4 


(0.3) 


1.2 


(0.2) 




United States 


10.7 


(0.7) 


28.8 


(1.0) 


6.8 


(0.5) 


0.7 


(0.1) 














1 Sub-national entities 


Flanders (Belgium) 


8.7 


(0.5) 


31.9 


(0.7) 


3.6 


(0.3) 


1.5 


(0.2) 




England (UK) 


10.9 


(0.6) 


28.2 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


2.9 


(0.4) 




Northern Ireland (UK) 


7.2 


(0.6) 


31.5 


WÊÊÊÊËBBÊÊË 


5.7 


(0.5) 


7.7 


(0.6) 




England/N. Ireland (UK) 


10.7 


(0.6) 


28.3 


(0.8) 


5.8 


(0.4) 


3.0 


(0.4) 




Average 


8.8 (0.1) 


25.6 


(0.2) 


4.9 


(0.1) 


1.7 


(0.0) 


■ 


Partners 


Cyprus' 


6.3 


(0.5) 


29.1 


(0.9) 


5.7 


(0.5) 


1.4 


(0.3) 





1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: High-level SNA/ISIC aggregation. 

Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 

StatLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900004 
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[Part 1/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), 
Table B5.1 the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), and score difference between the two, by age 





Australia 


Canada 




1996 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1996 


1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 
















16 


282.5 


(5.5) 


272.9 


(6.2) 


-9.6 


(8.3) 


0.126 


286.7 


(7.7) 


268.4 


(4.1) 


-18.4 


(8.7) 


0.018 


17 


273.1 


(6.1) 


282.2 


(5.9) 


9.1 


(8.5) 


0.141 


290.3 


(6.2) 


267.8 


(4.0) 


-22.5 


(7.4) 


0.001 


18 


275.4 


(6.4) 


291.5 


(6.2) 


16.0 


(8.9) 


0.036 


295.8 


(5.5) 


273.4 


(4.5) 


-22.4 


(7.1) 


0.001 


19 


274.5 


(5.8) 


287.1 


(7.8) 


12.6 


(9.7) 


0.097 


288.9 


(9.2) 


275.3 


(3.6) 


-13.6 


(9.8) 


0.083 


20 


274.5 


(6.8) 


293.9 


(6.4) 


19.5 


(9.3) 


0.019 


308.9 


(7.9) 


280.9 


(3.7) 


-28.0 


(8.8) 


0.001 


21 


280.5 


(6.6) 


288.4 


(7.7) 


7.9 


(10.1) 


0.218 


296.2 


(10.4) 


290.6 


(4.0) 


-5.5 


(11.2) 


0.310 


22 


279.6 


(5.2) 


288.1 (6.7) 


8.4 


(8.5) 


0.160 


301.8 


(6.4) 


281.6 


(4.8) 


-20.2 


(8.0) 


0.006 


23 


269.5 


(5.9) 


281.7 


(8.1) 


12.2 


(10.0) 


0.112 


298.8 


(8.6) 


288.4 


(3.7) 


-10.4 


(9.3) 


0.133 


24 


281.5 


(4.7) 


276.1 


(6.2) 


-5.3 


(7.7) 


0.245 


290.5 


(6.2) 


286.4 


(3.9) 


-4.1 


(7.3) 


0.287 


25 


274.2 


(6.4) 


284.6 


(7.5) 


10.4 


(9.9) 


0.146 


287.6 


(13.6) 


292.7 


(4.9) 


5.1 


(14.5) 


0.361 


26 


268.6 


(6.9) 


289.1 (6.7) 


20.5 


(9.7) 


0.017 


288.1 (10.6) 


292.1 


(5.0) 


4.1 


(1 1 .8) 


0.365 


27 


277.3 


(4.8) 


293.7 


(5.6) 


16.3 


(7.4) 


0.013 


302.3 


(119) 


293.6 


(4.8) 


-8.7 


(12.8) 


0.250 


28 


281.6 


(5.2) 


292.8 


(6.6) 


11.2 


(8.4) 


0.091 


280.1 


(9.2) 


294.2 


(3.6) 


14.1 


(9.9) 


0.077 


29 


279.8 


(4.9) 


291.4 


(6.5) 


11.6 


(8.1) 


0.077 


283.5 


(36.0) 


293.4 


(4.1) 


9.9 


(36.2) 


0.392 


30 


273.9 


(4.6) 


288.4 


(4.6) 


14.5 


(6.5) 


0.013 


296.5 


(11.4) 


295.4 


(3.6) 


-1.1 


(12.0) 


0.463 


31 


272.9 


(4.7) 


299.0 


(5.3) 


26.1 


(7.1) 


0.000 


297.0 


(10.2) 


285.0 


(5.1) 


-12.0 


(1 1 .4) 


0.147 


32 


278.7 


(4.1) 


294.0 


(6.2) 


15.3 


(7.5) 


0.020 


293.8 


(8.7) 


289.0 


(5.5) 


-4.8 


(10.3) 


0.320 


33 


275.5 


(3.7) 


289.9 


(5.6) 


14.4 


(6.7) 


0.015 


293.0 


(8.9) 


290.9 


(4.3) 


-2.1 


(9.9) 


0.417 


34 


280.5 


(4.2) 


296.6 


(4.5) 


16.1 


(6.1) 


0.004 


282.1 


(14.7) 


292.9 


(4.0) 


10.8 


(15.3) 


0.239 


35 


272.3 


(3.6) 


291.7 


(4.6) 


19.4 


(5.9) 


0.000 


303.8 


(8.4) 


293.8 


(4.1) 


-10.0 


(9.3) 


0.142 


36 


272.7 


(4.1) 


295.7 


(5.5) 


23.0 


(6.8) 


0.000 


305.4 


(13.4) 


294.0 


(4.2) 


-11.4 


(14.1) 


0.209 


37 


271.5 


(5.2) 


295.3 


(5.3) 


23.8 


(7.4) 


0.001 


296.1 


(9.3) 


295.5 


(4.9) 


-0.6 


(10.5) 


0.477 


38 


271.7 


(5.1) 


296.0 


(5.4) 


24.3 


(7.4) 


0.001 


294.4 


(12.3) 


288.3 


(4.2) 


-6.0 


(13.0) 


0.321 


39 


269.5 


(4.9) 


292.4 


(4.9) 


22.8 


(6.9) 


0.000 


304.5 


(11.8) 


290.8 


(4.4) 


-13.7 


(12.6) 


0.139 


40 


275.7 


(5.0) 


286.9 


(4.6) 


11.2 


(6.8) 


0.049 


293.6 


(11.7) 


284.4 


(4.8) 


-9.2 


(12.7) 


0.234 


41 


279.4 


(4.4) 


288.9 


(5.1) 


9.4 


(6.8) 


0.083 


302.5 


(27.5) 


288.7 


(4.3) 


-13.8 


(27.9) 


0.311 


42 


279.1 


(4.7) 


290.2 


(6.2) 


11.1 


(7.8) 


0.077 


280.4 


(8.0) 


283.2 


(4.0) 


2.8 


(9.0) 


0.376 


43 


264.8 


(6.9) 


292.5 


(5.5) 


27.7 


(8.8) 


0.001 


285.3 


(21.9) 


277.4 


(3.9) 


-7.9 


(22.3) 


0.361 


44 


277.3 


(5.2) 


284.9 


(6.5) 


7.6 


(8.4) 


0.182 


285.5 


(7.6) 


284.8 


(3.5) 


-0.7 


(8.3) 


0.464 


45 


285.0 


(6.2) 


283.1 


(4.8) 


-1.9 


(7.8) 


0.404 


265.6 


(16.5) 


278.1 


(4.3) 


12.5 


(17.0) 


0.232 


46 


281.3 


(5.2) 


282.1 


(5.0) 


0.8 


(7.2) 


0.453 


276.0 


(21.2) 


279.4 


(4.1) 


3.4 


(21.6) 


0.438 


47 


271.6 


(6.3) 


289.2 


(4.6) 


17.5 


(7.8) 


0.013 


247.2 


(35.2) 


275.2 


(3.8) 


28.0 


(35.4) 


0.215 


48 


276.5 


(5.5) 


286.5 


(5.7) 


10.0 


(7.9) 


0.104 


289.9 


(10.7) 


280.9 


(3.9) 


-9.0 


(1 1 .4) 


0.216 


49 


271.9 


(4.4) 


270.6 


(7.1) 


-1.3 


(8.4) 


0.440 


266.3 


(14.1) 


281.1 


(4.9) 


14.8 


(14.9) 


0.161 


50 


284.5 


(6.0) 


282.4 


(6.1) 


-2.1 


(8.5) 


0.402 


275.8 


(9.5) 


273.0 


(3.7) 


-2.8 


(10.2) 


0.393 


51 


280.0 


(5.9) 


277.8 


(6.6) 


-2.2 


(8.8) 


0.404 


230.5 


(33.3) 


276.2 


(4.3) 


45.7 


(33.6) 


0.087 


52 


282.7 


(5.2) 


269.9 


(5.1) 


-12.9 


(7.3) 


0.040 


279.8 


(14.4) 


272.6 


(4.8) 


-7.2 


(15.2) 


0.317 


53 


276.8 


(6.0) 


276.1 


(5.3) 


-0.7 


(8.0) 


0.464 


262.7 


(15.2) 


270.4 


(3.6) 


7.7 


(15.6) 


0.312 


54 


275.3 


(7.7) 


270.7 


(6.5) 


-4.6 


(10.1) 


0.325 


271.4 


(28.5) 


270.7 


(3.8) 


-0.7 


(28.8) 


0.490 


55 


272.0 


(8.0) 


279.1 


(5.4) 


7.1 


(9.6) 


0.230 


240.9 


(30.3) 


263.2 


(3.2) 


22.4 


(30.5) 


0.231 


56 


265.6 


(9.1) 


283.3 


(5.8) 


17.7 


(10.8) 


0.050 


245.6 


(8.6) 


273.3 


(3.3) 


27.6 


(9.2) 


0.001 


57 


272.4 


(5.7) 


277.3 


(6.6) 


4.9 


(8.8) 


0.287 


247.0 


(22.7) 


269.1 


(4.4) 


22.2 


(23.2) 


0.169 


58 


279.0 


(7.7) 


269.9 


(7.3) 


-9.0 


(10.7) 


0.198 


263.8 


(7.3) 


265.0 


(3.6) 


1.2 


(8.1) 


0.439 


59 


284.6 


(6.2) 


267.7 


(7.3) 


-17.0 


(9.6) 


0.038 


246.1 


(31.1) 


270.0 


(4.2) 


23.9 


(31.4) 


0.223 


60 


282.0 


(6.5) 


262.5 


(7.8) 


-19.5 


(10.2) 


0.028 


243.4 


(51.4) 


270.9 


(3.8) 


27.5 


(51.5) 


0.297 


61 


271.7 


(5.3) 


262.4 


(6.2) 


-9.2 


(8.2) 


0.131 


238.8 


(55.8) 


269.5 


(3.6) 


30.7 


(55.9) 


0.292 


62 


282.2 


(6.0) 


263.7 


(5.6) 


-18.5 


(8.2) 


0.012 


257.6 


(17.2) 


260.1 


(4.3) 


2.6 


(17.7) 


0.442 


63 


283.0 


(5.3) 


267.2 


(5.8) 


-15.8 


(7.9) 


0.023 


250.2 


(24.3) 


265.9 


(3.7) 


15.6 


(24.5) 


0.262 


64 


276.6 


(5.4) 


273.0 


(5.7) 


-3.7 


(7.9) 


0.321 


246.7 


(16.4) 


257.6 


(4.2) 


10.9 


(17.0) 


0.261 


65 


278.0 


(4.8) 


255.7 


(5.1) 


-22.3 


(7.1) 


0.001 


244.2 


(17.1) 


260.2 


(3.6) 


16.0 


(17.5) 


0.180 



Note: The 2012 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories si nee they were not included in the lALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink mrÊ?* http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900023 
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[Part 2/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), 
Table B5.1 the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), and score difference between the two, by age 





Czech Republic 


Finland 




1998 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1998 


1998 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1998 














Dif. S.E. p-value 


16 


278.7 


(9.9) 


271.0 


(5.8) 


-7.7 


(1 1 .4) 


0.250 


305.1 


(5.2) 


284.8 


(3.8) 


-20.3 


(6.4) 


0.001 


1 7 


276.7 


(10.1) 


265.9 


(5.2) 


-10.7 


(1 1 -4) 


0.173 


304.5 


(5.1) 


290.0 


(4.5) 


-14.5 


(6.9) 


0.018 


1 8 


282.4 


(5.3) 


286.6 


(6.0) 


4.2 


(8.0) 


0.300 


305.0 


(5.0) 


291.5 


(3.9) 


-13.5 


(6.4) 


0.017 


1 9 


288.6 


(5.9) 


278.6 


(6.5) 


-9.9 


(8.8) 


0.130 


316.5 


(4.4) 


291.4 


(4.9) 


-25.1 


(6.6) 


0.000 


20 


286.1 


(7.0) 


285.9 (8.1) 


-0.2 


(10.7) 


0.492 


315.5 


(5.9) 


302.9 


(4.3) 


-12.5 


(7.3) 


0.044 


21 


284.9 


(7.6) 


287.4 


(5.0) 


2.5 


(9.0) 


0.391 


316.1 


(5.0) 


305.1 


(4.6) 


-11.0 


(6.8) 


0.054 


22 


294.0 


(7.6) 


278.3 


(6.2) 


-15.7 


(9.8) 


0.055 


313.6 


(5.8) 


314.0 


(4.3) 


0.4 


(7.3) 


0.478 


23 


289.8 


(7.0) 


286.2 


(4.8) 


-3.6 


(8.5) 


0.334 


314.4 


(5.8) 


312.6 


(4.6) 


-1.7 


(7.4) 


0.408 


24 


296.0 


(6.4) 


283.7 


(5.3) 


-12.3 


(8.3) 


0.068 


314.7 


(5.6) 


309.6 


(5.2) 


-5.1 


(7.6) 


0.251 


25 


288.5 


(8.4) 


284.2 


(7.5) 


-4.2 


(11.2) 


0.354 


314.1 


(5.3) 


316.5 


(4.8) 


2.3 


(7.1) 


0.371 


26 


291.3 


(7.1) 


277.1 


(6.1) 


-14.2 


(9.4) 


0.064 


317.6 


(5.0) 


313.2 


(5.3) 


-4.4 


(7.3) 


0.271 


27 


289.2 


(6.9) 


290.1 


(6.4) 


0.8 


(9.4) 


0.465 


314.5 


(5.7) 


311.0 


(4.0) 


-3.5 


(7.0) 


0.309 


28 


297.9 


(6.1) 


287.1 


(5.8) 


-10.8 


(8.4) 


0.099 


308.6 


(4.9) 


312.1 


(4.0) 


3.5 


(6.3) 


0.289 


29 


283.4 


(7.9) 


284.3 


(4.3) 


0.9 


(9.0) 


0.460 


300.7 


(7.2) 


309.4 


(5.4) 


8.8 


(9.0) 


0.165 


30 


296.0 


(6.1) 


286.0 


(4.9) 


-10.0 


(7.9) 


0.101 


307.3 


(5.4) 


323.9 


(4.3) 


16.7 


(6.9) 


0.008 


31 


284.3 


(5.3) 


280.7 


(5.6) 


-3.6 


(7.7) 


0.318 


306.6 


(6.2) 


313.6 


(4.8) 


7.1 


(7.8) 


0.184 


32 


289.3 


(5.8) 


300.4 


(5.3) 


11.1 


(7.9) 


0.080 


308.9 


(4.7) 


316.6 


(4.5) 


7.7 


(6.5) 


0.117 


33 


278.6 


(6.7) 


282.4 


(6.7) 


3.8 


(9.5) 


0.345 


294.6 


(6.2) 


312.4 


(4.4) 


17.8 


(7.6) 


0.009 


34 


279.1 


(5.6) 


285.8 


(5.3) 


6.7 


(7.7) 


0.194 


304.5 


(4.4) 


311.2 


(4.1) 


6.6 


(6.0) 


0.136 


35 


287.2 


(7.7) 


285.0 


(4.5) 


-2.2 


(8.9) 


0.404 


304.3 


(5.1) 


315.8 


(5.0) 


11.5 


(7.2) 


0.054 


36 


285.9 


(6.1) 


278.7 


(6.1) 


-7.2 


(8.6) 


0.202 


298.6 


(6.2) 


309.5 


(5.1) 


10.9 


(8.0) 


0.088 


37 


279.8 


(8.3) 


270.8 


(6.2) 


-9.0 


(10.4) 


0.193 


294.4 


(5.0) 


305.3 


(4.8) 


10.9 


(6.9) 


0.056 


38 


284.8 


(4.3) 


277.1 


(6.1) 


-7.7 


(7.5) 


0.152 


302.3 


(5.1) 


317.3 


(5.8) 


15.0 


(7.7) 


0.026 


39 


284.0 


(7.7) 


280.1 


(6.0) 


-3.8 


(9.8) 


0.347 


296.8 


(6.5) 


308.2 


(4.4) 


11.4 


(7.8) 


0.072 


40 


285.6 


(4.9) 


270.0 


(7.6) 


-15.6 


(9.0) 


0.042 


292.0 


(5.8) 


303.8 


(5.4) 


11.9 


(7.9) 


0.067 


41 


280.6 


(6.3) 


274.2 


(5.9) 


-6.4 


(8.6) 


0.227 


289.7 


(4.2) 


294.0 


(6.4) 


4.4 


(7.7) 


0.285 


42 


266.7 


(8.0) 


270.2 


(7.6) 


3.5 


(1 1 .0) 


0.375 


295.7 


(7.4) 


298.8 


(4.4) 


3.2 


(8.6) 


0.357 


43 


272.0 


(7.6) 


275.9 


(6.2) 


3.9 


(9.8) 


0.347 


287.3 


(5.7) 


300.8 


(4.4) 


13.5 


(7.2) 


0.031 


44 


276.6 


(5.8) 


274.7 


(6.6) 


-2.0 


(8.8) 


0.411 


279.0 


(5.8) 


292.9 


(4.6) 


13.9 


(7.4) 


0.030 


45 


279.5 


(5.6) 


265.4 


(5.4) 


-14.2 


(7.7) 


0.034 


281.4 


(5.4) 


289.4 


(6.5) 


7.9 


(8.5) 


0.176 


46 


280.3 


(6.5) 


268.1 


(5.7) 


-12.3 


(8.7) 


0.079 


280.1 


(6.2) 


290.3 


(4.6) 


10.2 


(7.7) 


0.092 


47 


270.2 


(7.3) 


276.3 


(6.7) 


6.1 


(9.9) 


0.268 


283.3 


(5.8) 


299.6 


(5.3) 


16.3 


(7.9) 


0.019 


48 


270.3 


(6.3) 


258.6 


(8.4) 


-11.8 


(10.5) 


0.130 


273.9 


(6.2) 


289.1 


(4.8) 


15.2 


(7.8) 


0.026 


49 


269.8 


(6.4) 


278.8 


(6.6) 


9.0 


(9.2) 


0.164 


287.9 


(5.8) 


299.9 


(3.5) 


12.0 


(6.8) 


0.038 


50 


272.8 


(6.3) 


265.6 


(4.8) 


-7.3 


(8.0) 


0.182 


271.4 


(6.3) 


284.9 


(5.0) 


13.5 


(8.1) 


0.048 


51 


269.3 


(4.6) 


273.7 


(5.3) 


4.4 


(7.1) 


0.265 


272.7 


(5.7) 


280.7 


(5.2) 


8.0 


(7.7) 


0.150 


52 


263.9 


(5.1) 


257.3 


(9.7) 


-6.7 


(11.0) 


0.272 


277.6 


(5.2) 


283.3 


(4.6) 


5.7 


(7.0) 


0.205 


53 


268.3 


(8.7) 


255.4 


(8.5) 


-12.9 


(12.1) 


0.144 


262.7 


(8.6) 


284.5 


(5.1) 


21.8 


(10.0) 


0.01 5 


54 


268.2 


(8.8) 


265.8 


(4.9) 


-2.4 


(10.1) 


0.405 


270.9 


(9.6) 


273.2 


(5.6) 


2.3 


(11.1) 


0.417 


55 


261.5 


(7.7) 


260.4 


(8.4) 


-1.1 


(11.4) 


0.462 


262.7 


(8.9) 


275.5 


(4.4) 


12.8 


(10.0) 


0.100 


56 


261.2 


(6.9) 


269.5 


(6.3) 


8.3 


(9.4) 


0.189 


257.5 


(6.1) 


259.2 


(3.9) 




(7.2) 


0.410 


57 


267.2 


(5.3) 


268.2 


(5.8) 


1.1 


(7.9) 


0.447 


261.6 


(7.7) 


271.9 


(5.4) 


10.3 


(9.4) 


0.137 


58 


259.3 


(10.6) 


265.2 


(6.4) 


5.9 


(12.4) 


0.316 


258.0 


(6.7) 


264.2 


(4.0) 


6.2 


(7.8) 


0.215 


59 


265.9 


(14.0) 


250.7 


(5.2) 


-15.2 


(14.9) 


0.155 


259.4 


(7.2) 


260.7 


(5.0) 


1.3 


(8.7) 


0.441 


60 


262.0 


(7.7) 


260.4 


(9.0) 


-1.6 


(11.8) 


0.446 


244.8 


(7.9) 


264.0 


(4.1) 


19.2 


(8.9) 


0.016 


61 


256.2 


(6.8) 


254.5 


(4.7) 


-1.7 


(8.2) 


0.416 


242.1 


(9.0) 


261.2 


(4.8) 


19.1 


(10.2) 


0.031 


62 


261.9 


(7.9) 


261.6 


(5.8) 


-0.3 


(9.8) 


0.490 


250.4 


(8.2) 


256.3 


(4.1) 


5.9 


(9.2) 


0.258 


63 


261.3 


(5.7) 


271.8 


(6.9) 


10.5 


(8.9) 


0.119 


235.0 


(7.8) 


251.8 


(4.4) 


16.8 


(9.0) 


0.031 


64 


250.3 


(8.6) 


259.9 


(9.2) 


9.6 


(12.6) 


0.221 


237.3 


(9.4) 


251.3 


(3.8) 


14.0 


(10.1) 


0.083 


65 


237.0 


(11.9) 


263.3 


(4.0) 


26.3 


(12.5) 


0.018 


233.0 (8.1) 


250.5 


(4.5) 


17.5 


(9.3) 


0.029 



Note: The 2012 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories since they were not included in the IALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink mrsf^ http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900023 
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[Part 3/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), 
Table B5.1 the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), and score difference between the two, by age 





Netherland§ 


United States 




1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 


1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 
















16 


281.3 


(9.9) 


285.8 


(3.8) 


4.5 


(10.6) 


0.338 


259.6 


(9.9) 


267.1 


(4.7) 


7.5 


(10.9) 


0.246 


17 


303.5 


(7.2) 


288.4 


(3.9) 


-15.1 


(8.2) 


0.033 


271.0 


(7.3) 


255.0 


(6.1) 


-16.0 


(9.5) 


0.047 


18 


298.9 


(7.4) 


292.6 


(4.3) 


-6.2 


(8.5) 


0.233 


261.9 


(13.0) 


268.3 


(7.1) 


6.4 


(14.8) 


0.334 


19 


303.3 


(7.2) 


294.2 


(4.5) 


-9.1 


(8.5) 


0.144 


263.4 


(12.3) 


275.1 


(6.9) 


11.7 


(14.1) 


0.203 


20 


297.4 


(9.8) 


293.5 


(5.0) 


-3.9 


(11.0) 


0.362 


264.4 


(16.6) 


275.1 


(5.8) 


10.7 


(17.6) 


0.272 


21 


307.0 


(7.3) 


301.8 


(4.5) 


-5.2 


(8.6) 


0.274 


283.0 


(13.3) 


271.7 


(5.7) 


-11.3 


(14.5) 


0.218 


22 


305.1 


(5.5) 


307.0 


(4.1) 


HB 


(6.9) 


0.392 


269.6 


(16.5) 


287.9 


(5.6) 


18.3 


(17.4) 


0.146 


23 


296.7 


(8.7) 


305.6 


(4.5) 


9.0 


(9.8) 


0.180 


295.5 


(9.6) 


277.9 


(5.2) 


-17.6 


(10.9) 


0.053 


24 


308.9 


(6.2) 


306.7 


(5.8) 


-2.2 


(8.5) 


0.397 


285.8 


(7.9) 


286.0 


(4.7) 


0.1 


(9.2) 


0.494 


25 


305.5 


(4.1) 


302.4 


(5.6) 


-3.1 


(7.0) 


0.328 


276.5 


(10.8) 


277.6 


(7.2) 


1.1 


(13.0) 


0.467 


26 


297.1 


(8.0) 


310.4 


(4.1) 


13.3 


(9.0) 


0.070 


284.8 


(8.5) 


280.6 


(6.2) 


-4.2 


(10.5) 


0.344 


27 


308.3 


(5.1) 


298.6 


(6.6) 


-9.7 


(8.4) 


0.124 


293.6 


(6.4) 


290.5 


(5.6) 


-3.1 


(8.5) 


0.358 


28 


310.9 


(5.5) 


308.6 


(5.1) 


-2.3 


(7.5) 


0.381 


276.6 


(9.5) 


283.0 


(5.8) 


6.4 


(11.1) 


0.282 


29 


304.6 


(5.9) 


305.5 


(6.7) 


1.0 


(8.9) 


0.456 


282.5 


(10.8) 


286.1 


(7.3) 


3.6 


(13.0) 


0.392 


30 


297.6 


(5.7) 


311.0 


(5.7) 


13.4 


(8.1) 


0.048 


293.4 


(8.6) 


285.0 


(5.5) 


-8.4 


(10.3) 


0.207 


31 


302.8 


(4.5) 


305.6 


(5.2) 


2.7 


(6.9) 


0.346 


300.6 


(6.8) 


268.5 


(4.8) 


-32.1 


(8.3) 


0.000 


32 


297.2 


(4.5) 


303.6 


(7.0) 


6.4 


(8.3) 


0.220 


291.9 


(9.1) 


287.3 


(5.5) 


-4.6 


(10.7) 


0.335 


33 


301.8 


(4.2) 


301.9 


(5.0) 


0.1 


(6.6) 


0.495 


286.5 


(9.7) 


275.8 


(6.3) 


-10.7 


(11.5) 


0.176 


34 


303.0 


(5.4) 


300.9 


(5.2) 


-2.1 


(7.5) 


0.390 


293.8 


(9.8) 


283.3 


(6.7) 


-10.5 


(1 1 .9) 


0.189 


35 


295.4 


(5.7) 


301.0 


(5.2) 


5.6 


(7.7) 


0.232 


287.7 


(8.1) 


286.3 


(5.6) 


-1.4 


(9.8) 


0.442 


36 


288.2 


(5.4) 


300.9 


(4.7) 


12.7 


(7.1) 


0.038 


304.3 


(7.8) 


276.3 


(6.1) 


-28.0 


(9.9) 


0.002 


37 


298.0 


(4.1) 


300.1 


(4.2) 


2.1 


(5.9) 


0.362 


290.6 


(9.7) 


278.2 


(5.1) 


-12.5 


(10.9) 


0.126 


38 


291.1 


(6.9) 


309.4 


(4.3) 


18.3 


(8.2) 


0.013 


280.0 


(10.8) 


287.3 


(6.0) 


7.3 


(12.4) 


0.278 


39 


300.9 


(4.6) 


304.8 


(4.1) 


3.9 


(6.2) 


0.265 


282.8 


(7.8) 


280.3 


(5.5) 


-2.5 


(9.5) 


0.396 


40 


290.3 


(5.9) 


300.1 


(4.6) 


9.8 


(7.5) 


0.097 


294.7 


(5.5) 


276.2 


(6.2) 


-18.4 


(8.3) 


0.01 3 


41 


292.8 


(4.4) 


301 .3 


(3.8) 


8.5 


(5.8) 


0.071 


288.2 


(13.8) 


277.2 


(5.4) 


-11.0 


(14.8) 


0.228 


42 


278.0 


(6.1) 


295.8 


(4.7) 


17.8 


(7.7) 


0.010 


295.7 


(7.5) 


274.5 


(5.1) 


-21.2 


(9.1) 


0.010 


43 


281.3 


(5.6) 


304.9 


(4.5) 


23.6 


(7.1) 


0.000 


286.7 


(8.1) 


275.3 


(6.7) 


-11.4 


(10.5) 


0.139 


44 


289.3 


(5.2) 


297.1 


(5.1) 


7.8 


(7.2) 


0.140 


283.7 


(11.8) 


281.5 


(5.4) 


-2.3 


(13.0) 


0.431 


45 


280.4 


(7.8) 


285.2 


(5.0) 


4.9 


(9.2) 


0.299 


299.5 


(8.9) 


270.7 


(5.5) 


-28.8 


(10.4) 


0.003 


46 


290.1 


(5.7) 


291.2 


(4.2) 


1.0 


(7.1) 


0.441 


274.6 


(13.4) 


270.9 


(5.6) 


-3.6 


(14.6) 


0.402 


47 


281.0 


(5.1) 


289.6 


(4.7) 


8.6 


(6.9) 


0.108 


288.0 


(9.9) 


273.1 


(5.3) 


-15.0 


(11.2) 


0.091 


48 


278.9 


(6.2) 


289.8 


(4.4) 


10.9 


(7.6) 


0.077 


292.1 


(11.9) 


279.5 


(4.7) 


-12.6 


(12.8) 


0.162 


49 


280.3 


(6.4) 


291.7 


(5.1) 


11.4 


(8.2) 


0.083 


285.7 


(7.4) 


271.6 


(5.5) 


-14.0 


(9.3) 


0.065 


50 


281.9 


(4.9) 


288.1 (4.4) 


6.2 


(6.6) 


0.174 


282.0 


(9.5) 


260.7 


(5.4) 


-21.3 


(10.9) 


0.026 


51 


278.5 


(8.8) 


277.5 


(5.6) 


-1.0 


(10.4) 


0.464 


288.2 


(10.2) 


268.7 


(5.9) 


-19.6 


(11.8) 


0.049 


52 


271.1 


(7.3) 


277.6 


(4.9) 


6.5 


(8.8) 


0.231 


282.8 


(7.5) 


271.1 


(5.3) 


-11.7 


(9.2) 


0.101 


53 


261.6 


(7.0) 


270.4 


(5.0) 


8.8 


(8.6) 


0.153 


281.4 


(8.4) 


279.5 


(5.7) 


-1.9 


(10.1) 


0.427 


54 


266.6 


(10.5) 


273.2 


(4.6) 


6.6 


(11.5) 


0.282 


281.7 


(6.0) 


283.1 


(4.8) 


1.5 


(7.7) 


0.426 


55 


260.2 


(8.1) 


277.5 


(6.0) 


17.3 


(10.0) 


0.043 


292.9 


(13.5) 


270.7 


(5.8) 


-22.2 


(14.7) 


0.065 


56 


269.3 


(6.9) 


277.0 


(6.3) 


7.7 


(9.3) 


0.205 


265.9 


(12.4) 


271.5 


(6.3) 


5.6 


(13.9) 


0.343 


57 


272.2 


(7.7) 


261.7 


(4.9) 


-10.5 


(9.2) 


0.125 


266.7 


(15.6) 


266.5 


(5.9) 


-0.2 


(16.7) 


0.494 


58 


267.0 


(5.7) 


272.3 


(4.8) 


5.4 


(7.4) 


0.236 


286.2 


(6.9) 


267.0 


(5.8) 


-19.2 


(9.0) 


0.016 


59 


256.3 


(6.0) 


257.8 


(5.5) 


1.5 


(8.1) 


0.425 


278.6 


(7.4) 


266.3 


(6.5) 


-12.3 


(9.9) 


0.108 


60 


250.4 


(9.4) 


271.6 


(4.3) 


21.2 


(10.3) 


0.020 


274.2 


(11.1) 


263.3 


(6.3) 


-10.9 


(12.8) 


0.197 


61 


258.5 


(9.8) 


260.4 


(4.6) 


1.9 


(10.9) 


0.432 


265.2 


(6.7) 


258.1 


(5.6) 


-7.1 


(8.7) 


0.207 


62 


261.5 


(9.6) 


262.4 


(5.3) 


0.9 


(11.0) 


0.469 


266.4 


(9.2) 


275.9 


(6.8) 


9.5 


(11.5) 


0.205 


63 


252.8 


(9.5) 


261.2 


(4.6) 


8.4 


(10.5) 


0.212 


260.2 


(9.0) 


267.9 


(6.0) 


7.7 


(10.8) 


0.238 


64 


244.8 


(7.3) 


259.1 


(4.4) 


14.2 


(8.5) 


0.047 


265.5 


(7.4) 


271.3 


(4.4) 


5.8 


(8.6) 


0.251 


65 


248.2 


(6.8) 


257.7 


(5.1) 


9.5 


(8.5) 


0.134 


240.8 


(21.2) 


273.1 


(6.6) 


32.3 


(22.2) 


0.073 



Note: The 2012 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories si nee they were not included in the IALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink mt?* http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900023 
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[Part 1/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), 
Table B5.2 and score difference between the two, by corresponding cohorts 



Australia 


Canada 


1996 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1996 


1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 


















16 


282.5 


(5.5) 


32 


294.0 


(6.2) 


1 1 .5 


(8.3) 


0.082 


1 6 


286.7 


(7.7) 


34 


292.9 


(4.0) 


6.2 


(8.7) 


0.237 


17 


273.1 


(6.1) 


33 


289.9 


(5.6) 


1 6.8 


(8.3) 


0.021 


1 7 


290.3 


(6.2) 


35 


293.8 


(4.1) 


3.5 


(7.4) 


0.31 6 


18 


275.4 


(6.4) 


34 


296.6 


(4.5) 


21 .2 


(7.8) 


0.003 


1 8 


295.8 


(5.5) 


36 


294.0 


(4.2) 


-1 .8 


(6.9) 


0.398 


19 


274.5 


(5.8) 


35 


291 .7 


(4.6) 


1 7.2 


(7.4) 


0.01 


1 9 


288.9 


(9.2) 


37 


295.5 


(4.9) 


6.6 


(10.4) 


0.263 


20 


274.5 


(6.8) 


36 


295.7 


(5.5) 


21 .2 


(8.7) 


0.008 


20 


308.9 


(7.9) 


38 


288.3 


(4.2) 


-20.6 


(9.0) 


0.01 1 


21 


280.5 


(6.6) 


37 


295.3 


(5.3) 


1 4.8 


(8.4) 


0.039 


21 


296.2 


(10.4) 


39 


290.8 


(4.4) 


-5.4 


(1 1 .3) 


0.31 8 


22 


279.6 


(5.2) 


38 


296.0 


(5.4) 


1 6.4 


(7.5) 


0.014 


22 


301 .8 


(6.4) 


40 


284.4 


(4.8) 


-1 7.4 


(8.0) 


0.01 5 


23 


269.5 


(5.9) 


39 


292.4 


(4.9) 


22.9 


(7.6) 


0.001 


23 


298.8 


(8.6) 


41 


288.7 


(4.3) 


-1 0.1 


(9.6) 


0.1 45 


24 


281.5 


(4.7) 


40 


286.9 


(4.6) 


5.5 


(6.5) 


0.202 


24 


290.5 


(6.2) 


42 


283.2 


(4.0) 


-7.3 


(7.3) 


0.159 


25 


274.2 


(6.4) 


41 


288.9 


(5.1) 


1 4.7 


(8.2) 


0.037 


25 


287.6 


(13.6) 


43 


277.4 


(.3.9) 


-1 0.2 


(14.2) 


0.237 


26 


268.6 


(6.9) 


42 


290.2 


(6.2) 


21 .6 


(9.3) 


0.010 


26 


288.1 


(10.6) 


44 


284.8 


(3.5) 


-3.3 


(11.2) 


0.384 


27 


277.3 


(4.8) 


43 


292.5 


(5.5) 


1 5.2 


(7.3) 


0.019 


27 


302.3 


(1 1 .9) 


45 


278.1 


(4.3) 


-24.2 


(12.7) 


0.028 


28 


281.6 


(5.2) 


44 


284.9 


(6.5) 


3.3 


(8.4) 


0.344 


28 


280.1 


(9.2) 


46 


279.4 


(4.1) 


-0.7 


(1 0.1) 


0.472 


29 


279.8 


(4.9) 


45 


283.1 


(4.8) 


3.3 


(6.9) 


0.31 4 


29 


283.5 


(36.0) 


47 


275.2 


(3.8) 


-8.3 


(36.2) 


0.409 


30 


273.9 


(4.6) 


46 


282.1 


(5.0) 


8.2 


(6.8) 


0.1 14 


30 


296.5 


(1 1 .4) 


48 


280.9 


(3.9) 


-15.6 


(12.1) 


0.098 


31 


272.9 


(4.7) 


47 


289.2 


(4.6) 


1 6.3 


(6.6) 


0.007 


31 


297.0 


(10.2) 


49 


281 .1 


(4.9) 


-1 5.9 


(11.3) 


0.080 


32 


278.7 


(4.1) 


48 


286.5 


(5.7) 


7.9 


(7.1) 


0.133 


32 


293.8 


(8.7) 


50 


273.0 


(3.7) 


-20.8 


(9.5) 


0.014 


33 


275.5 


(3.7) 


49 


270.6 


(7.1 ) 


-4.9 


(8.0) 


0.270 


33 


2*M .0 


(8.9) 


51 


276.2 


(4.3) 


-16.7 


(9.9) 


0.045 


34 


280.5 


(4.2) 


50 


282.4 


(6.1) 




(7.4) 


0.399 


34 


282.1 


(14.7) 


52 


272.6 


(4.8) 


-9.5 


(15.5) 


0.269 


35 


272.3 


(3.6) 


51 


277.8 


(6.6) 


5.6 


(7.5) 


0.230 


35 


303.8 


(8.4) 


53 


270.4 


(3.6) 


-33.4 


(9.1) 


0.000 


36 


272.7 


(4.1) 


52 


269.9 


(5.1) 


-2.8 


(6.6) 


0.333 


36 


305.4 


(13.4) 


54 


270.7 


(3.8) 


-34.7 


(14.0) 


0.006 


37 


271.5 


(5.2) 


53 


276.1 


(5.3) 


4.7 


(7.5) 


0.267 


37 


296.1 


(9.3) 


55 


263.2 


(3.2) 


-32.8 


(9.8) 


0.000 


38 


271.7 


(5.1) 


54 


270.7 


(6.5) 


-1.0 


(8.3) 


0.450 


38 


294.4 


(12.3) 


56 


273.3 


(3.3) 


-21.1 


(12.7) 


0.049 


39 


269.5 


(4.9) 


55 


279.1 


(5.4) 


9.5 


(7.3) 


0.096 


39 


304.5 


(11.8) 


57 


269.1 


(4.4) 


-35.4 


(12.6) 


0.002 


40 


275.7 


(5.0) 


56 


283.3 


(5.8) 


7.5 


(7.7) 


0.162 


40 


293.6 


(11.7) 


58 


265.0 


(3.6) 


-28.5 


(12.3) 


0.010 


41 


279.4 


(4.4) 


57 


277.3 


(6.6) 


-2.1 


(8.0) 


0.394 


41 


302.5 


(27.5) 


59 


270.0 


(4.2) 


-32.5 


(27.9) 


0.122 


42 


279.1 


(4.7) 


58 


269.9 


(7.3) 


-9.2 


(8.7) 


0.146 


42 


280.4 


(8.0) 


60 


270.9 


(3.8) 


-9.5 


(8.9) 


0.141 


43 


264.8 


(6.9) 


59 


267.7 


(7.3) 


2.9 


(10.1) 


0.387 


43 


285.3 


(21.9) 


61 


269.5 


(3.6) 


-15.8 


(22.2) 


0.238 


44 


277.3 


(5.2) 


60 


262.5 


(7.8) 


-14.8 


(9.4) 


0.058 


44 


285.5 


(7.6) 


62 


260.1 


(4.3) 


-25.4 


(8.7) 


0.002 


45 


285.0 


(6.2) 


61 


262.4 


(6.2) 


-22.6 


(8.8) 


0.005 


45 


265.6 


(16.5) 


63 


265.9 


(3.7) 


0.3 


(16.9) 


0.494 


46 


281.3 


(5.2) 


62 


263.7 


(5.6) 


-17.6 


(7.6) 


0.011 


46 


276.0 


(21.2) 


64 


257.6 


(4.2) 


-18.4 


(21.6) 


0.197 


47 


271.6 


(6.3) 


63 


267.2 


(5.8) 


-4.4 


(8.6) 


0.305 


47 


247.2 


(35.2) 


65 


260.2 


(3.6) 


13.0 


(35.4) 


0.357 


48 


276.5 


(5.5) 


64 


273.0 


(5.7) 


-3.6 


(7.9) 


0.327 




















49 


271.9 


(4.4) 


65 


255.7 


(5.1) 


-16.2 


(6.8) 


0.008 





















Note: The 201 2 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories since they were not included in the IALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900042 
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[Part 2/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), 
Table B5.2 and score difference between the two, by corresponding cohorts 



Czech Republic 


Finland 


1998 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1998 


1998 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1998 


Mean 

Ase score S.E. 












1 6 


278.7 


(9.9) 


30 


286.0 


(4.9) 


7.3 


(1 1 -0) 


0.254 


16 


305.1 


(5.2) 


30 


323.9 


(4.3) 


18.8 


(6.7) 


0.003 


1 . 


276.7 


(1 0.1 ) 


31 


280.7 


(5.6) 


4.0 


(1 1 .5) 


0.363 


1 7 


304.5 


(5.1 ) 


31 


313.6 


(4.8) 


9.2 


(7.0) 


0.096 


18 


282.4 


(5.3) 


32 


300.4 


(5.3) 


18.0 


(7.5) 


0.008 


18 


305.0 


(5.0) 


32 


316.6 


(4.5) 


11.6 


(6.8) 


0.043 


1 9 


288.6 


(5.9) 


33 


282.4 


(6.7) 


-6.2 


(9.0) 


0.246 


19 


316.5 


(4.4) 


33 


312.4 


(4.4) 


-4.1 


(6.2) 


0.257 


20 


286.1 


(7.0) 


34 


285.8 


(5.3) 


-0.3 


(8.8) 


0.485 


20 


31 5.5 


(5.9) 


34 


311.2 


(4.1) 


-4.3 


(7.2) 


0.274 


21 


284.9 


(7.6) 


35 


285.0 


(4.5) 


0.1 


(8.8) 


0.495 


21 


316.1 


(5.0) 


35 


315.8 


(5.0) 


-0.2 


(7.1 ) 


0.487 


22 


294.0 


(7.6) 


36 


278.7 


(6.1 ) 


-1 5.2 


(9.7) 


0.059 


22 


31 3.6 


(5.8) 


36 


309.5 


(5.1) 


-4.1 


(7.8) 


0.298 


23 


289.8 


(7.0) 


37 


270.8 


6.2) 


-19.0 


(9.3) 


0.021 


23 


314.4 


i 5 . 8 1 


37 


305.3 


(4.8) 


-9.1 


(7.5) 


0.113 


24 


296.0 


(6.4) 


38 


277.1 


(6.1 ) 


-18.9 


(8.8) 


0.016 


24 


314.7 


(5.6) 


38 


317.3 


(5.8) 


2.5 


(8.1) 


0.377 


25 


288.5 


(8.4) 


39 


280.1 


(6.0) 


-8.3 


(10.3) 


0.210 


25 


314.1 


(5.3) 


39 


308.2 


(4.4) 


-5.9 


(6.9) 


0.196 


26 


291 .3 


(7.1) 


40 


270.0 


(7.6) 


-21 .3 


(10.4) 


0.020 


26 


31 7.6 


(5.0) 


40 


303.8 


(5.4) 


-1 3.7 


(7.3) 


0.030 


27 


289.2 


(6.9) 


41 


274.2 


(5.9) 


-1 5.0 


(9.1 ) 


0.049 


27 


31 4.5 


(5.7) 


41 


294.0 


(6.4) 


-20.5 


(8.6) 


0.008 


28 


297.9 


(6.1 ) 


42 


270.2 


7.6) 


-27.8 


(9.8) 


0.002 


28 


308.6 


(4.9) 


42 


298.8 


(4.4) 


-9.7 


(6.6) 


0.070 


2') 


283.4 


(7.9) 


43 


275.9 


6.2) 


-7.5 


(1 0.1 ) 


0.229 


29 


300.7 


(7.2) 


43 


300.8 


(4.4) 


0.1 


(8.5) 


0.494 


30 


296.0 


(6.1 ) 


44 


274.7 


6.6) 


-21 .3 


(9.0) 


0.009 


30 


307.3 


(5.4) 


44 


292.9 


(4.6) 


-1 4.4 


(7.1 ) 


0.021 


3 1 


284.3 


(5.3) 


45 


265.4 


(5.4) 


-1 9.0 


(7.5) 


(!.()( Hi 


31 


306.6 


(6.2) 


45 


289.4 


(6.5) 


-1 7.2 


(9.0) 


().()_!(( 


32 


289.3 


(5.8) 


46 


268.1 


5.7) 


-21 .2 


(8.1) 


0.005 


32 


308.9 


(4.7) 


46 


290.3 


(4.6) 


-18.6 


(6.5) 


0.002 


33 


278.6 


(6.7) 


47 


276.3 


(6.7) 


-2.3 


(9.5) 


0.405 


33 


294.6 


(6.2) 


47 


299.6 


(5.3) 


5.0 


(8.1 ) 


0.267 


34 




(5.6) 




258.6 




-20.5 


(1 0.1 ) 






304 5 


(4.4) 


48 289.1 (4.8) 


-1 5.4 


(6.5) 




35 


287 2 


(7.7) 


49 




66) 




(1 0.2) 


205 


35 




(5.1 ) 


49 


299.9 


(3.5) 




(6.2) 


0240 


36 


285.9 


(6.1) 


50 


265.6 


(4.8) 


-20.3 


(7.8) 


0.005 


36 


298.6 


(6.2) 


50 


284.9 


(5.0) 


-13.7 


(8.0) 


0.044 


37 


279.8 


(8.3) 


51 


273.7 


:5.3) 


-6.1 


(9.9) 


0.270 


37 


294.4 


(5.0) 


51 


280.7 


(5.2) 


-13.7 


(7.2) 


0.028 


38 


284.8 


(4.3) 


52 


257.3 


(9.7) 


-27.5 


(10.7) 


0.005 


38 


302.3 


(5.1) 


52 


283.3 


(4.6) 


-19.0 


(6.8) 


0.003 


39 


284.0 


(7.7) 


53 


255.4 


(8.5) 


-28.6 


(11.5) 


0.006 


39 


296.8 


(6.5) 


53 


284.5 


(5.1) 


-12.3 


(8.2) 


0.068 


40 


285.6 


(4.9) 


54 


265.8 


(4.9) 


-19.8 


(7.0) 


0.002 


40 


292.0 


(5.8) 


54 


273.2 


(5.6) 


-18.7 


(8.0) 


0.010 


41 


280.6 


(6.3) 


55 


260.4 


(8.4) 


-20.3 


(10.5) 


0.027 


41 


289.7 


(4.2) 


55 


275.5 


(4.4) 


-14.2 


(6.1) 


0.010 


42 


266.7 


(8.0) 


56 


269.5 


(6.3) 


2.8 


(10.2) 


0.392 


42 


295.7 


(7.4) 


56 


259.2 


(3.9) 


-36.5 


(8.3) 


0.000 


43 


272.0 


(7.6) 


57 


268.2 


(5.8) 


-3.8 


(9.6) 


0.346 


43 


287.3 


(5.7) 


57 


271.9 


(5.4) 


-15.4 


(7.9) 


0.026 


44 


276.6 


(5.8) 


58 


265.2 


(6.4) 


-11.4 


(8.6) 


0.092 


44 


279.0 


(5.8) 


58 


264.2 


(4.0) 


-14.8 


(7.0) 


0.017 


45 


279.5 


(5.6) 


59 


250.7 


(5.2) 


-28.8 


(7.6) 


0.000 


45 


281.4 


(5.4) 


59 


260.7 


(5.0) 


-20.8 


(7.4) 


0.002 


46 


280.3 


(6.5) 


60 


260.4 


(9.0) 


-19.9 


(11.1) 


0.037 


46 


280.1 


(6.2) 


60 


264.0 


(4.1) 


-16.1 


(7.4) 


0.015 


47 


270.2 


(7.3) 


61 


254.5 


(4.7) 


-15.7 


(8.7) 


0.035 


47 


283.3 


(5.8) 


61 


261.2 


(4.8) 


-22.1 


(7.5) 


0.002 


48 


270.3 


(6.3) 


62 


261.6 


(5.8) 


-8.7 


(8.5) 


0.154 


48 


273.9 


(6.2) 


62 


256.3 


(4.1) 


-17.6 


(7.4) 


0.009 


49 


269.8 


(6.4) 


63 


271.8 


(6.9) 


2.0 


(9.4) 


0.415 


49 


287.9 


(5.8) 


63 


251.8 


(4.4) 


-36.2 


(7.2) 


0.000 


50 


272.8 


(6.3) 


64 


259.9 


(9.2) 


-12.9 


(11.2) 


0.123 


50 


271.4 


(6.3) 


64 


251.3 


(3.8) 


-20.1 


(7.4) 


0.003 


51 


269.3 


(4.6) 


65 


263.3 


(4.0) 


-6.0 


(6.1) 


0.165 


51 


272.7 


(5.7) 


65 


250.5 


(4.5) 


-22.2 


(7.3) 


0.001 



Note: The 2012 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories si nee they were not included in the lALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink ffiïï=7» http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900042 
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[Part 3/3] 

Mean literacy proficiency in the International Adult Literacy Survey (1994-98), the Survey of Adult Skills (2012), 
Table B5.2 and score difference between the two, by corresponding cohorts 



Netherlands 


United States 


1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 


1994 


2012 


Difference between 
2012 and 1994 


















16 


281.3 


(9.9) 


34 


300.9 


(5.2) 


1 9.6 


(1 1 .2) 


0.040 


1 6 


259.6 


(9.9) 


34 


283.3 


(6.7) 


23.7 


(1 1 .9) 


0.024 


17 


303.5 


(7.2) 


35 


301 .0 


(5.2) 


-2.5 


(8.9) 


0.388 


1 7 


271 .0 


(7.3) 


35 


286.3 


(5.6) 


1 5.3 


(9.2) 


0.047 


18 


298.9 


(7.4) 


36 


300.9 


(4.7) 


2.1 


(8.7) 


0.406 


1 8 


261 .9 


(13.0) 


36 


276.3 


(6.1) 


1 4.4 


(14.4) 


0.159 


19 


303.3 


(7.2) 


37 


300.1 


(4.2) 


-3.2 


(8.3) 


0.352 


1 9 


263.4 


(12.3) 


37 


278.2 


(5.1) 


14.8 


(13.3) 


0.133 


20 


297.4 


(9.8) 


38 


309.4 


(4.3) 


1 2.0 


(10.7) 


0.1 31 


20 


264.4 


(16.6) 


38 


287.3 


(6.0) 


22.9 


(17.7) 


0.097 


21 


307.0 


(7.3) 


39 


304.8 


(4.1) 


-2.2 


(8.4) 


0.396 


21 


283.0 


(13.3) 


39 


280.3 


(5.5) 


-2.7 


(14.4) 


0.426 


22 


305.1 


(5.5) 


40 


300.1 


(4.6) 


-5.1 


(7.1) 


0.239 


22 


269.6 


(16.5) 


40 


276.2 


(6.2) 


6.6 


(1 7.6) 


0.354 


23 


296.7 


(8.7) 


41 


301 .3 


(3.8) 


4.6 


(9.5) 


0.31 2 


23 


295.5 


(9.6) 


41 


277.2 


(5.4) 


-1 8.3 


(11.0) 


0.048 


24 


308.9 


(6.2) 


42 


295.8 


(4.7) 


-13.1 


(7.7) 


0.045 


24 


285.8 


(7.9) 


42 


274.5 


(5.1) 


-1 1 .3 


(9.4) 


0.1 1 4 


25 


305.5 


(4.1) 


43 


304.9 


(4.5) 


-0.6 


(6.1) 


0.460 


25 


276.5 


(10.8) 


43 


275.3 


(6.7) 


-1 .2 


(12.7) 


0.462 


26 


297.1 


(8.0) 


44 


297.1 


(5.1) 


0.0 


(9.5) 


0.499 


26 


284.8 


(8.5) 


44 


281 .5 


(5.4) 


-3.3 


(10.1) 


0.370 


27 


308.3 


(5.1) 


45 


285.2 


(5.0) 


-23.1 


(7.2) 


0.001 


27 


293.6 


(6.4) 


45 


270.7 


(5.5) 


-23.0 


(8.4) 


0.003 


28 


310.9 


(5.5) 


46 


291 .2 


(4.2) 


-19.7 


(7.0) 


0.002 


28 


276.6 


(9.5) 


46 


270.9 


(5.6) 


-5.7 


(1 1 .0) 


0.303 


29 


304.6 


(5.9) 


47 


289.6 


(4.7) 


-1 4.9 


(7.5) 


0.023 


29 


282.5 


(10.8) 


47 


273.1 


(5.3) 


-9.5 


(12.0) 


0.21 5 


30 


297.6 


(5.7) 


48 


289.8 


(4.4) 


-7.8 


(7.2) 


0.1 39 


30 


293.4 


(8.6) 


48 


279.5 


(4.7) 


-1 3.9 


(9.8) 


0.079 


31 


302.8 


(4.5) 


49 


291 .7 


(5.1) 


-11.1 


(6.8) 


0.050 


31 


300.6 


(6.8) 


49 


271 .6 


(5.5) 


-29.0 


(8.7) 


0.000 


32 


297.2 


(4.5) 


50 


288.1 


(4.4) 


-9.1 


(6.3) 


0.076 


32 


291.9 


(9.1) 


50 


260.7 


(5.4) 


-31.2 


(10.6) 


0.002 


33 


301.8 


(4.2) 


51 


277.5 


(5.6) 


-24.3 


(7.0) 


0.000 


33 


286.5 


(9.7) 


51 


268.7 


(5.9) 


-17.9 


(11.3) 


0.058 


34 


303.0 


(5.4) 


52 


277.6 


(4.9) 


-25.4 


(7.2) 


0.000 


34 


293.8 


(9.8) 


52 


271.1 


(5.3) 


-22.8 


(11.2) 


0.021 


35 


295.4 


(5.7) 


53 


270.4 


(5.0) 


-25.0 


(7.6) 


0.000 


35 


287.7 


(8.1) 


53 


279.5 


(5.7) 


-8.2 


(9.9) 


0.204 


36 


288.2 


(5.4) 


54 


273.2 


(4.6) 


-15.0 


(7.1) 


0.017 


36 


304.3 


(7.8) 


54 


283.1 


(4.8) 


-21.1 


(9.2) 


0.011 


37 


298.0 


(4.1) 


55 


277.5 


(6.0) 


-20.5 


(7.3) 


0.002 


37 


290.6 


(9.7) 


55 


270.7 


(5.8) 


-20.0 


(11.3) 


0.038 


38 


291.1 


(6.9) 


56 


277.0 


(6.3) 


-14.2 


(9.4) 


0.065 


38 


280.0 


(10.8) 


56 


271.5 


(6.3) 


-8.5 


(12.5) 


0.248 


39 


300.9 


(4.6) 


57 


261.7 


(4.9) 


-39.2 


(6.7) 


0.000 


39 


282.8 


(7.8) 


57 


266.5 


(5.9) 


-16.3 


(9.7) 


0.047 


40 


290.3 


(5.9) 


58 


272.3 


(4.8) 


-18.0 


(7.6) 


0.009 


40 


294.7 


(5.5) 


58 


267.0 


(5.8) 


-27.6 


(8.0) 


0.000 


41 


292.8 


(4.4) 


59 


257.8 


(5.5) 


-35.0 


(7.0) 


0.000 


41 


288.2 


(13.8) 


59 


266.3 


(6.5) 


-21.9 


(15.3) 


0.076 


42 


278.0 


(6.1) 


60 


271.6 


(4.3) 


-6.4 


(7.5) 


0.195 


42 


295.7 


(7.5) 


60 


263.3 


(6.3) 


-32.4 


(9.8) 


0.000 


43 


281.3 


(5.6) 


61 


260.4 


(4.6) 


-20.9 


(7.2) 


0.002 


43 


286.7 


(8.1) 


61 


258.1 


(5.6) 


-28.6 


(9.8) 


0.002 


44 


289.3 


(5.2) 


62 


262.4 


(5.3) 


-26.9 


(7.4) 


0.000 


44 


283.7 


(11.8) 


62 


275.9 


(6.8) 


-7.8 


(13.6) 


0.283 


45 


280.4 


(7.8) 


63 


261.2 


(4.6) 


-19.2 


(9.0) 


0.017 


45 


299.5 


(8.9) 


63 


267.9 


(6.0) 


-31.6 


(10.7) 


0.002 


46 


290.1 


(5.7) 


64 


259.1 


(4.4) 


-31.1 


(7.2) 


0.000 


46 


274.6 


(13.4) 


64 


271.3 


(4.4) 


-3.3 


(14.1) 


0.408 


47 


281.0 


(5.1) 


65 


257.7 


(5.1) 


-23.3 


(7.2) 


0.001 


47 


288.0 


(9.9) 


65 


273.1 


(6.6) 


-14.9 


(11.9) 


0.104 



Note: The 201 2 estimate for Canada excludes the Northern Territories since they were not included in the IALS survey in 1 994. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012) and OECD, IALS Database. 
StatLink http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900042 
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[Part 1/5] 

Table B5.3 (L) Literacy prof iciency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristks and practice-oriented factors 



CD 


Age 


Cender 


Immigrant and language 
background 


16-24 
year-olds 


25-34 
year-olds 


35-44 
year-olds 


45-54 
year-olds 


55-65 
year-olds 


Men 


Women 


Native born, 
native language 


Native born, 
foreign language 




















National entities 




















Australia 


307 5 (3 5) 


319 3 (2 1) 


7,79 Q (7 0\ 


320 3 (2 1) 


315 4 (2 3) 


7 77 Q (7 ft! 

3ZZ.O Ui-öj 


320 (1 5) 


777 Q (7 Q\ 


7(1Q Q IA 71 


Austria 


7(17 7 (7 Ql 

292.3 {£-01 


7 n c i ( i (li 

2yb.2 ( i y) 


7(17(1 (7 dl 

Zyj.U (3.4) 


7(17(1 (7(11 

28/. y (2.U) 


7 Q(l d (7 (11 

28U.6 (2.U) 


7(17(1 (7 dl 

2y3.0 (3.4) 


7(17 (1 (1 71 

2y3.y (1.2) 


7(17(1 (7^1 

2y3.U (3.4) 


77C n IA 71 

2/6.4 (4./) 


Canada 


7Q7 c (7 m 


1(11 7 (1 Cl 
TUI./ (1.3) 


7QQ C 11 dl 

zyy.3 (2. o) 


1QC Q (1 £1 


7QQ 7 (1 (11 

2yy.2 ( i .b) 


7QQ C (7 (11 


IQt Q (111 


7QQ d (7 (11 

zyy.j (z.b) 


7Q(1 C (7 (11 


Czech Republic 


277 2 (4 4) 


286 9 (2 6) 


279.6 (4 8) 


275.5 (2 5) 


278.3 (3 0) 


279.6 (4 8) 


279.3 (1 6) 


779 6 fd R'\ 

!7.0( 


294.2 (21.6) 


Denmark 


293.8 (2.5) 


296.8 (2.1) 


295.6 (3.8) 


286.3 (2.0) 


281.7 (1.7) 


295.6 (3.8) 


296.1 (1.1) 


295.6 (3.8) 


286.0 (6.8) 


Estonia 


294.3 (2.7) 


293.3 (1.9) 


289.2 (3.3) 


286.5 (1.7) 


288.3 (1.9) 


289.2 (3.3) 


289.3 (1.1) 


289.2 (3.3) 


284.6 (4.1) 


Finland 


308.2 (3.6) 


310.0 (2.1) 


303.6 (3.2) 


294.1 (2.4) 


282.2 (2.4) 


303.6 (3.2) 


305.2 (1.5) 


303.6 (3.2) 


281.6 (6.1) 


Germany 


296.2 (3.4) 


301.8 (2.0) 


299.4 (3.5) 


289.2 (2.0) 


285.5 (2.3) 


299.4 (3.5) 


300.0 (1.4) 


299.4 (3.5) 


286.6 (5.4) 


Ireland 


293.6 (3.6) 


297.5 (1.8) 


297.8 (4.2) 


293.4 (2.5) 


294.4 (2.6) 


297.8 (4.2) 


293.7 (1.3) 


297.8 (4.2) 


309.2 (6.6) 


Italy 


292.2 (4.4) 


300.4 (2.3) 


300.9 (6.2) 


302.1 (2.1) 


292.3 (2.6) 


300.9 (6.2) 


304.4 (1.6) 


300.9 (6.2) 


297.6 (4.8) 


Japan 


314.9 (3.3) 


318.7 (1.8) 


318.2 (4.1) 


311.5 (1.9) 


298.4 (1.9) 


318.2 (4.1) 


318.5 (1.3) 


318.2 (4.1) 


346.4 (18.7) 


Korea 


297.0 (3.1) 


297.2 (1.7) 


291.1 (3.9) 


284.8 (1.5) 


282.9 (2.2) 


291.1 (3.9) 


287.1 (1.1) 


291.1 (3.9) 


278.2 (8.8) 


Netherlands 


313.7 (3.0) 


318.3 (2.0) 


317.7 (3.9) 


307.5 (2.0) 


299.6 (2.0) 


317.7 (3.9) 


316.7 (1.3) 


317.7 (3.9) 


290.3 (5.9) 


Norway 


292.7 (2.8) 


302.9 (2.2) 


302.0 (3.6) 


295.7 (1.8) 


285.6 (1.9) 


302.0 (3.6) 


299.8 (1.3) 


302.0 (3.6) 


278.8 (6.4) 


Poland 


282.5 (2.4) 


282.0 (2.3) 


282.2 (4.6) 


284.3 (2.4) 


282.6 (2.8) 


282.2 (4.6) 


285.9 (1.4) 


282.2 (4.6) 


271.8 (6.5) 


Slovak Republic 


281.1 (2.8) 


290.1 (1.8) 


291.5 (4.1) 


290.5 (1.7) 


294.7 (1.7) 


291.5 (4.1) 


293.0 (1.1) 


291.5 (4.1) 


283.3 (2.8) 


Spain 


285.9 (2.7) 


290.7 (1.9) 


292.3 (4.2) 


287.6 (1.9) 


276.8 (2.3) 


292.3 (4.2) 


289.3 (1.3) 


292.3 (4.2) 


288.8 (4.1) 


Sweden 


313.7 (2.9) 


316.0 (2.5) 


315.8 (3.3) 


309.9 (1.9) 


303.9 (1.9) 


315.8 (3.3) 


314.9 (1.5) 


315.8 (3.3) 


310.8 (4.5) 


United States 


287.9 (3.7) 


290.2 (2.2) 


292.1 (3.8) 


289.9 (1.8) 


289.9 (2.1) 


292.1 (3.8) 


290.2 (1.5) 


292.1 (3.8) 


289.9 (4.7) 


Sub-national entities 




















Flanders (Belgium) 


296.6 (3.2) 


299.3 (1.9) 


294.0 (3.6) 


289.5 (1.9) 


284.8 (2.2) 


294.0 (3.6) 


290.7 (1.2) 


294.0 (3.6) 


282.2 (3.5) 


England (UK) 


302.5 (4.0) 


313.5 (2.4) 


315.5 (4.5) 


312.6 (2.5) 


312.6 (2.7) 


315.5 (4.5) 


314.3 (1.7) 


315.5 (4.5) 


301.3 (6.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


298.4 (4.3) 


302.1 (2.5) 


303.5 (6.0) 


298.8 (2.8) 


299.7 (3.0) 


303.5 (6.0) 


300.2 (1.7) 


303.5 (6.0) 


305.5 (9.2) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


302.4 (3.8) 


313.1 (2.3) 


315.1 (4.4) 


312.2 (2.4) 


312.2 (2.6) 


315.1 (4.4) 


313.9 (1.6) 


315.1 (4.4) 


301.2 (6.2) 


Average 


296.1 (0.7) 


301.1 (0.4) 


299.7 (0.9) 


295.0 (0.4) 


290.9 (0.5) 


299.7 (0.9) 


299.0 (0.3) 


299.7 (0.9) 


292.6 (1.8) 



Partners 

Cyprus' 



269.3 (3.8) 275.5 (2.2) 276.9 (5.1) 279.8 (2.1) 275.2 (2.6) 276.9 (5.1) 277.5 (1.5) 276.9 (5.1) 244.1 (13.6) 
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Table B5.3 (L) Literacy proficiency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics and practice-oriented factors 



National entities 



Australia 

Austria 

Canada 

Czech Republic 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Slovak Republic 
Spain 
Sweden 
United States 



Sub-national entities 



Flanders (Belgium) 
England (UK) 
Northern Ireland (UK) 
England/N. Ireland (UK) 



Immigrant and language background 



Average 



Foreign born, Foreign born, 
native language foreign language 



319.0 

289.5 
282.1 
278.7 
289.2 
272.2 
303.4 
291.0 
293.8 
290.7 
305.2 
273.4 
296.5 
294.6 
283.6 
288.6 
275.9 
305.2 
282.5 



288.8 
303.4 
299.4 
303.2 



(2.2) 
(3.3) 
(2.0) 
(8.2) 
(4.0) 
(1.8) 
(5.3) 
(4.7) 
(2.3) 
(5.1) 
(13.1) 
(8.4) 
(4.6) 
(5.3) 
(13.1) 
(4.8) 
(2.2) 
(4.4) 
(3.8) 



(3.8) 
(4.6) 
(4.2) 
(4.5) 



288.1 
263.6 
268.1 
274.7 
255.7 
274.4 
255.0 
274.1 
268.2 
275.9 
253.4 
242.2 
281.7 
260.2 
307.2 
292.3 
261.3 
264.1 
265.1 



246.7 
282.5 
272.8 
282.1 



290.8 (1.3) 269.2 



(2.2) 
(2.8) 
(1.7) 
(4.9) 
(2.0) 
(4.6) 
(8.1) 
(2.9) 
(2.9) 
(4.1) 

(18.4) 
(9.4) 
(3.2) 
(2.4) 

(20.1) 
(5.7) 
(3.7) 
(2.2) 
(2.7) 



(4.1) 
(3.8) 
(7.2) 
(3.8) 

(1.6) 



Educational attainment 



Lower than 
upper secondary 



Upper 
secondary 



310.0 
280.4 
277.2 
264.1 
282.2 
274.1 
293.9 
282.6 
277.4 
283.8 
303.7 
274.8 
301 .6 
293.7 
269.9 
270.9 
275.3 
301 .9 
277.9 



278.0 
294.7 
281.3 
294.3 

284.2 



(2.2) 
(1.9) 
(1.7) 
(2.8) 
(1.8) 
(1.6) 
(2.2) 
(2.6) 
(1.9) 
(2.0) 
(2.3) 
(1.7) 
(1.7) 
(1.8) 
(2.1) 
(1.7) 
(1.6) 
(1.9) 
(2.4) 



(2.1) 
(2.3) 
(2.3) 
(2.1) 

(0.4) 



Tertiary 



322.8 
293.0 
299.5 
279.6 
295.6 
289.2 
303.6 
299.4 
297.8 
300.9 
318.2 
291.1 
317.7 
302.0 
282.2 
291.5 
292.3 
315.8 
292.1 



294.0 
315.5 
303.5 
315.1 

299.7 



(3.8) 
(3.4) 
(2.6) 
(4.8) 
(3.8) 
(3.3) 
(3.2) 
(3.5) 
(4.2) 
(6.2) 
(4.1) 
(3.9) 
(3.9) 
(3.6) 
(4.6) 
(4.1) 
(4.2) 
(3.3) 
(3.8) 

(3.6) 
(4.5) 
(6.0) 
(4.4) 

(0.9) 



334.5 
309.1 
313.2 
298.0 
308.6 
299.3 
320.5 
313.8 
310.3 
305.3 
333.7 
303.2 
332.1 
318.6 
300.0 
299.6 
303.5 
333.9 
312.6 



313.0 
322.2 
312.7 
322.0 



(2.1) 
(1.5) 
(1.2) 
(2.4) 
(1.6) 
(1.3) 
(1.8) 
(1.7) 
(1.7) 
(2.2) 
(1.3) 
(1.3) 
(1.7) 
(1.6) 
(1.9) 
(1.7) 
(1.9) 
(1.7) 
(1.7) 



(1.7) 
(2.0) 
(2.5) 
(1.9) 



Parents' educational attainment 



313.6 (0.4) 



Lower than 
upper secondary 



318.3 
286.6 
293.6 
274.2 
293.4 
288.4 
299.3 
293.8 
290.8 
295.2 
312.7 
287.7 
312.2 
295.3 
275.5 
279.9 
286.3 
310.3 
280.3 



304.3 
297.6 
304.2 



(1.9) 
(1.9) 
(1.4) 
(3.0) 
(1.4) 
(1.5) 
(1.6) 
(2.9) 
(1.7) 
(2.0) 
(1.8) 
(1.2) 
(1.5) 
(1.7) 
(2.1) 
(1.6) 
(1.7) 
(2.0) 
(2.3) 



(1.6) 
(2.2) 
(2.3) 
(2.1) 



Upper 
secondary 

m 



322.8 
293.0 
299.5 
279.6 
295.6 
289.2 
303.6 
299.4 
297.8 
300.9 
318.2 
291.1 
317.7 
302.0 
282.2 
291.5 
292.3 
315.8 
292.1 



294.0 
315.5 
303.5 
315.1 



(3.8) 
(3.4) 
(2.6) 
(4.8) 
(3.8) 
(3.3) 
(3.2) 
(3.5) 
(4.2) 
(6.2) 
(4.1) 
(3.9) 
(3.9) 
(3.6) 
(4.6) 
(4.1) 
(4.2) 
(3.3) 
(3.8) 



(3.6) 
(4.5) 
(6.0) 
(4.4) 



Tertiary 



293.7 (0.4) 299.7 (0.9) 



328.4 
298.8 
304.5 
287.1 
306.6 
295.8 
314.7 
307.3 
305.8 
307.6 
320.9 
296.0 
321.6 
309.4 
290.7 
297.9 
298.2 
320.5 
301.5 



300.9 
323.0 
312.5 
322.7 



(1.9) 
(1.8) 
(1.1) 
(2.4) 
(1.2) 
(1.4) 
(1.9) 
(1.5) 
(2.1) 
(3.5) 
(1.6) 
(1.5) 
(1.9) 
(1.4) 
(2.4) 
(1.9) 
(2.3) 
(1.7) 
(1.8) 



(1.8) 
(2.1) 
(2.7) 
(2.1) 



306.5 (0.4) 



Partners 

Cyprus' 



(3.1) 



249.9 



(3.7) 



(2.2) 



(5.1) 



(2.0) 



(2.4) 



(5.1) 



(2.2) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on a multiple linear regression model. Reference groups (in brackets) for each socio-demographic characteristics are: age (35-44); gender (men); immigrant 
and language background (native born, native language); educational attainment (upper secondary); parents' educational attainment (upper secondary); participation in adult 
education and training (participated); level of engagement in reading at work/outside work (third quintile); level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work/outside 
work (third quintile); and level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work/outside work (third quintile). Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. 
Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest 
correspondance to the respective national education systems. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mtm http://dx.dDi.org/10.1787/888932900061 
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[Part 3/5] 



Table B5.3 (L) Literacy prof iciency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics and practice-oriented factors 





Participation in adult education 
and training 


Level of engagement in reading 
at work (quintiles) 


Level of engagement in numeracy-related practices 
at work (quintiles) 


Participated 


□id not 
participate 


No practice, 
first and second 
quintile 


Third quintile 


Fourth and fifth 
quintile 


No practice, 
first and second 
quintile 


Third quintile 


Fourth and fifth 
quintile 


CD 


















National entities 


















Australia 


322.8 (3.8) 


316.0 (1.8) 


319.1 (2.4) 


322.8 (3.8) 


315.6 (2.0) 


318.6 (1.9) 


322.8 (3.8) 


318.6 (1.9) 


Austria 


293.0 (3.4) 


288.2 (1.8) 


290.3 (2.1) 


293.0 (3.4) 


289.6 (1.8) 


292.4 (2.3) 


293.0 (3.4) 


293.7 (2.1) 


Canada 


299.5 (2.6) 


292.7 (1.2) 


299.6 (1.6) 


299.5 (2.6) 


296.0 (1.6) 


296.0 (1.7) 


299.5 (2.6) 


296.7 (1.5) 


Czech Republic 


279.6 (4.8) 


276.0 (2.0) 


284.6 (2.7) 


279.6 (4.8) 


280.6 (2.7) 


278.2 (2.9) 


279.6 (4.8) 


279.1 (2.9) 


Denmark 


295.6 (3.8) 


290.8 (1.5) 


293.1 (1.8) 


295.6 (3.8) 


292.2 (1.5) 


292.2 (1.7) 


295.6 (3.8) 


294.8 (1.8) 


Estonia 


289.2 (3.3) 


285.0 (1.4) 


295.9 (1.9) 


289.2 (3.3) 


287.9 (2.0) 


285.6 (1.9) 


289.2 (3.3) 


287.0 (1.8) 


Finland 


303.6 (3.2) 


299.8 (1.7) 


304.6 (1.6) 


303.6 (3.2) 


298.6 (1.8) 


300.2 (2.1) 


303.6 (3.2) 


301.6 (1.8) 


Germany 


299.4 (3.5) 


292.2 (1.6) 


301.7 (1.9) 


299.4 (3.5) 


297.3 (2.0) 


293.7 (2.4) 


299.4 (3.5) 


296.0 (2.3) 


Ireland 


297.8 (4.2) 


295.9 (1.7) 


294.5 (2.4) 


297.8 (4.2) 


294.0 (2.5) 


296.7 (2.5) 


297.8 (4.2) 


297.0 (2.7) 


Italy 


300.9 (6.2) 


295.7 (1.9) 


302.6 (3.0) 


300.9 (6.2) 


301.7 (3.4) 


293.7 (3.0) 


300.9 (6.2) 


299.2 (3.0) 


Japan 


1 1 Q T IA 1 \ 

J 1 8.2 (4. 1 ) 


j 1 (1.3) 


i2.\./ (2.U) 


HOT IA 1 \ 

5 1 o.z (4. 1 ) 


.} 1 3.J (2.1) 


1 1 1 "7 n dl 
-> 1 J . / (2.U) 


1 1 Q T IA 1 \ 
3 1 O.Z (4. 1 ) 


1 1 7 Q n Q\ 

3 1 /.o (i .y) 


Korea 


291.1 (3.9) 


284.3 (1.3) 


289.1 (1.8) 


291.1 (3.9) 


288.3 (1.5) 


290.7 (1.7) 


291.1 (3.9) 


292.0 (1.7) 


Netherlands 


317.7 (3.9) 


318.5 (1.7) 


316.0 (1.9) 


317.7 (3.9) 


313.4 (2.0) 


315.7 (2.0) 


317.7 (3.9) 


316.1 (2.2) 


Norway 


302.0 (3.6) 


302.7 (1.6) 


302.3 (2.0) 


302.0 (3.6) 


296.5 (1.7) 


298.5 (1.8) 


302.0 (3.6) 


300.9 (2.0) 


Poland 


282.2 (4.6) 


277.3 (1.7) 


281.1 (2.2) 


282.2 (4.6) 


279.8 (2.4) 


280.9 (2.5) 


282.2 (4.6) 


283.7 (2.6) 


Slovak Republic 


291.5 (4.1) 


284.6 (1.9) 


293.6 (2.4) 


291.5 (4.1) 


291.8 (2.2) 


291.3 (2.2) 


291.5 (4.1) 


291.6 (2.4) 


Spain 


292.3 (4.2) 


288.2 (1.4) 


290.7 (2.6) 


292.3 (4.2) 


289.5 (2.7) 


290.2 (2.6) 


292.3 (4.2) 


294.7 (2.6) 


Sweden 


315.8 (3.3) 


314.0 (1.7) 


315.8 (2.1) 


315.8 (3.3) 


309.4 (2.0) 


311.4 (1.8) 


315.8 (3.3) 


319.2 (2.1) 


United States 


292.1 (3.8) 


290.0 (1.7) 


294.8 (2.2) 


292.1 (3.8) 


288.0 (1 .9) 


288.6 (2.2) 


292.1 (3.8) 


289.5 (2.2) 


Sub-national entities 


















Flanders (Belgium) 


294.0 (3.6) 


294.6 (1.3) 


296.4 (2.1) 


294.0 (3.6) 


288.8 (1.9) 


294.7 (2.0) 


294.0 (3.6) 


294.4 (2.2) 


England (UK) 


315.5 (4.5) 


311.3 (1.7) 


315.2 (2.7) 


315.5 (4.5) 


311.9 (2.4) 


313.4 (2.5) 


315.5 (4.5) 


315.1 (2.6) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


303.5 (6.0) 


300.7 (2.2) 


301.6 (2.9) 


303.5 (6.0) 


300.0 (3.1) 


295.1 (2.9) 


303.5 (6.0) 


295.2 (3.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


315.1 (4.4) 


311.0 (1.7) 


314.7 (2.6) 


315.1 (4.4) 


311.6 (2.4) 


312.8 (2.4) 


.315.1 (4.4) 


314.4 (2.5) 


Average 


299.7 (0.9) 


295.9 (0.4) 


300.1 (0.5) 


299.7 (0.9) 


296.5 (0.5) 


296.9 (0.5) 


299.7 (0.9) 


299.0 (0.5) 



Cyprus' 



276.9 (5.1) 276.1 



(2.1) 



285.1 (2.4) 276.9 



(5.1) 



276.7 (2.9) 276.9 (2.9) 276.9 (5.1) 277.8 (3.0) 



Table B5.3 (L) 



[Part 4/5] 

Literacy prof iciency, adjusted for socio-demographic characteristics and practice-oriented factors 



Level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work (quintiles) 



Level of engagement in reading outside work (quintiles) 





No engagement in ICT- 


First and second 






Fourth and fifth 


No practice, first 






Fourth and fifth 




related practices at work 


quintile 


Third quintile 


quintile 


and second quintile 


Third quintile 


quintile 


OECD 
































Australia 


309.0 


(2.7) 


314.7 


(2.1) 


322.8 


(3.8) 


323.0 


(2.2) 


311.5 


(2.3) 


322.8 


(3.8) 


321.5 


(1.5) 


Austria 


281.2 


(3.0) 


287.0 


(2.2) 


293.0 


(3.4) 


296.7 


(2.0) 


287.8 (1.8) 


293.0 


(3.4) 


294.9 


(1.8) 


Canada 


284.6 


(2.0) 


291.9 


(1.7) 


299.5 


(2.6) 


304.5 


(2.0) 


290.7 


(1.4) 


299.5 


(2.6) 


301.8 


(1.2) 


Czech Republic 


271.1 


(3.1) 


278.8 


(3.5) 


279.6 


(4.8) 


281.0 


(3.2) 


272.4 


(2.7) 


279.6 


(4.8) 


278.8 


(2.6) 


Denmark 


282.9 


(2.1) 


289.8 


(1.9) 


295.6 


(3.8) 


298.8 


(1.7) 


288.8 (1.4) 


295.6 


(3.8) 


294.8 


(1.7) 


Estonia 


274.9 


(2.5) 


279.0 


(2.1) 


289.2 


(3.3) 


291 .2 


(2.1) 


283.6 


(1.6) 


289.2 


(3.3) 


289.7 


(1.4) 


Finland 


286.9 


(2.7) 


296.4 


(2.0) 


303.6 


(3.2) 


305.7 (1.9) 


295.0 (1.8) 


303.6 


(3.2) 


307.2 


(1.5) 


Germany 


284.9 


(2.6) 


291.7 


(2.2) 


299.4 


(3.5) 


299.5 


(2.2) 


286.8 (1.8) 


299.4 


(3.5) 


297.8 


(1.9) 


Ireland 


286.8 


(2.9) 


287.8 


(2.6) 


297.8 


(4.2) 


296.8 


(2.4) 


291.8 


(1.7) 


297.8 


(4.2) 


300.1 


(1.7) 


Italy 


286.2 


(3.5) 


294.7 


(3.4) 


300.9 


(6.2) 


299.0 


(3.1) 


293.8 


(2.4) 


300.9 


(6.2) 


296.9 


(2.9) 


Japan 


307.3 


(2.5) 


311.1 


(2.1) 


318.2 


(4.1) 


317.7 


(2.2) 


313.6 


(1.7) 


318.2 


(4.1) 


318.1 


(1.6) 


Korea 


286.5 


(3.0) 


288.6 


(2.5) 


291.1 


(3.9) 


292.3 


(2.5) 


285.0 


(1.5) 


291.1 


(3.9) 


289.2 


(1.7) 


Netherlands 


296.4 


(2.5) 


306.3 


(2.0) 


317.7 


(3.9) 


319.2 


(1.9) 


309.4 


(1.7) 


317.7 


(3.9) 


314.9 (1.8) 


Norway 


280.3 


(2.9) 


295.0 


(1.5) 


302.0 


(3.6) 


305.4 


(1.9) 


292.6 


(2.0) 


302.0 


(3.6) 


304.5 


(1.5) 


Poland 


275.0 


(3.1) 


278.3 


(3.3) 


282.2 


(4.6) 


284.6 


(3.3) 


281.4 (1.8) 


282.2 


(4.6) 


282.5 


(2.1) 


Slovak Republic 


290.5 


(2.9) 


291.0 


(3.1) 


291.5 


(4.1) 


294.0 


(2.8) 


288.1 


(1.5) 


291.5 


(4.1) 


289.3 (1.8) 


Spain 


286.9 


(2.6) 


290.7 


(2.4) 


292.3 


(4.2) 


295.9 


(2.2) 


285.7 


(1.7) 


292.3 


(4.2) 


289.4 


(2.0) 


Sweden 


295.9 


(2.7) 


306.5 


(2.2) 


.315.8 


(3.3) 


317.7 


(2.5) 


306.7 


(2.0) 


315.8 


(3.3) 


315.7 


(1.7) 


United States 


272.4 


(3.4) 


286.6 


(2.7) 


292.1 


(3.8) 


292.5 


(2.5) 


287.7 


0.9) 


292.1 


(3.8) 


288.5 (1.8) 
































1 Sub-national entities 






























Flanders (Belgium) 


274.3 


(2.3) 


285.0 


(2.2) 


294.0 


(3.6) 


300.0 


(2.1) 


289.2 


(1.6) 


294.0 


(3.6) 


293.1 


(1.5) 


England (UK) 


294.1 


(3.2) 


303.3 


(2.9) 


315.5 


(4.5) 


314.8 


(3.0) 


308.5 


(2.3) 


315.5 


(4.5) 


315.4 


(2.3) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


287.0 


(3.9) 


295.2 


(3.1) 


303.5 


(6.0) 


305.5 


(3.0) 


295.0 


(2.5) 


303.5 


(6.0) 


303.4 


(2.6) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


294.0 


(3.1) 


303.0 


(2.8) 


315.1 


(4.4) 


314.5 


(2.9) 


308.1 


(2.2) 


315.1 


(4.4) 


315.0 


(2.2) 


■ 55S 


286.1 


(0.6) 


293.0 


(0.5) 


299.7 


(0.9) 


301.4 


(0.5) 


292.8 


(0.4) 


299.7 


(0.9) 


299.2 


(0.4) 



Partners 

Cyprus 1 | 268.8 (3.5) | 270.1 (3.0) | 276.9 (5.11 | 276.1 (3.3) | 276.1 (2.5) | 276.9 (5.1) | 275.3 (2.2) 

1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on a multiple linear regression model. Reference groups (in brackets) for each socio-demographic characteristics are: age (35-44); gender (men); immigrant 
and language background (native born, native language); educational attainment (upper secondary); parents' educational attainment (upper secondary); participation in adult 
education and training (participated); level of engagement in reading at work/outside work (third quintile); level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work/outside 
work (third quintile); and level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work/outside work (third quintile). Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. 
Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest 
correspondance to the respective national education systems. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mtm http://dx.doi.org/l0.1787/888932900061 
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[Part 5/5] 

Literacy prof iciency, adjusted f or socio-demographic characteristics and practice-oriented factors 



CD 


Level of engagement in numeracy-related 
practices outside work (quintiles) 


Level of engagement in ICT-related practices outside work 
(quintiles) 


No practice, first 
and second quintile 


Third quintile 


Fourth 
and fifth quintile 


No engagement in 
ICT-related practices 
outside work 


First and second 
quintile 


Third quintile 


Fourth 
and fifth quintile 
















National entities 
















Australia 


51^11 (9 11 

J 1 tz. I ! 


999 8 11 Hl 


3Z9.4 (Z.U) 


9QO 7 (7 R\ 

zyo./ iz.öj 


J lo.ö [1 . 1 1 


999 H 11 R\ 


325 7 (2 0) 


Austria 


1QO n fl 71 


iqi n (9 d\ 


9Q7 n n 71 

ZÏ/.U 1 1 ./ ) 


9H9 f» (9 71 
ZÖZ . D (Z ./ 1 


9rc: n n si 


zyj.u w-^l 


293 7 (1 7) 


Canada 


909 7 M 91 


9qo c (9 £1 
zyy.5 (Z. O) 


9H/1 C /I 91 
9U4.9 ( 1 .2) 


9 !!1 9 (191 

Zö 1 .JS (Z.Z) 


9QQ C (1^1 

zoy.b ( 1 .4) 


9QQ C /9 tl 

zyy.5 (z.o) 


9QQ Q 11 11 

zyy.o (i-JJ 


Czech Republic 


271 8 (2 8) 


279.6 (4 8) 


285.3 (2 2) 


272 4 (3 2) 


276.5 (2 6) 


279.6 (4 8) 


282.3 (2 5) 


Denmark 


287.3 (1.6) 


295.6 (3.8) 


298.5 (1.6) 


271.9 (3.1) 


289.1 (1.8) 


295.6 (3.8) 


296.7 (1.6) 


Estonia 


280.9 (1.5) 


289.2 (3.3) 


292.7 (1.5) 


285.7 (2.3) 


285.8 (1.4) 


289.2 (3.3) 


292.4 (1.6) 


Finland 


299.3 (1.8) 


303.6 (3.2) 


310.7 (1.5) 


291.6 (3.5) 


299.6 (1.6) 


303.6 (3.2) 


305.3 (1.7) 


Germany 


292.3 (1.9) 


299.4 (3.5) 


304.0 (1.7) 


289.1 (3.1) 


291.2 (1.9) 


299.4 (3.5) 


300.8 (2.0) 


Ireland 


295.0 (2.0) 


297.8 (4.2) 


304.0 (2.3) 


287.8 (2.2) 


292.3 (1.9) 


297.8 (4.2) 


299.6 (2.2) 


Italy 


292.8 (2.9) 


300.9 (6.2) 


304.2 (2.9) 


290.3 (3.5) 


293.5 (2.8) 


300.9 (6.2) 


297.8 (2.9) 


Japan 


315.3 (1.8) 


318.2 (4.1) 


322.8 (2.1) 


306.9 (1.8) 


313.9 (1.7) 


318.2 (4.1) 


316.3 (2.0) 


Korea 


287.2 (1.2) 


291.1 (3.9) 


293.6 (1.6) 


276.3 (2.5) 


286.4 (1.5) 


291.1 (3.9) 


290.5 (1.9) 


Netherland§ 


312.4 (1.9) 


317.7 (3.9) 


321.4 (2.0) 


297.8 (3.6) 


309.2 (1.9) 


317.7 (3.9) 


321.7 (1.7) 


Norway 


295.3 (1.6) 


302.0 (3.6) 


306.1 (1.7) 


294.2 (3.7) 


297.6 (1.8) 


302.0 (3.6) 


303.4 (1.6) 


Poland 


273.1 (2.0) 


282.2 (4.6) 


285.7 (2.3) 


262.9 (2.5) 


275.4 (2.2) 


282.2 (4.6) 


281.5 (2.2) 


Slovak Republic 


282.5 (1.6) 


291.5 (4.1) 


293.8 (1.6) 


283.6 (2.2) 


291.3 (1.9) 


291.5 (4.1) 


290.1 (2.0) 


Spain 


285.1 (1.7) 


292.3 (4.2) 


293.4 (1.7) 


276.4 (2.4) 


286.4 (2.0) 


292.3 (4.2) 


296.9 (2.3) 


Sweden 


308.6 (1.8) 


315.8 (3.3) 


316.9 (1.9) 


299.3 (3.0) 


307.5 (2.0) 


315.8 (3.3) 


314.8 (1.9) 


United States 


282.5 (2.1) 


292.1 (3.8) 


293.0 (2.2) 


270.4 (2.9) 


286.0 (2.3) 


292.1 (3.8) 


295.7 (2.1) 


Sub-national entities 
















Flanders (Belgium) 


288.5 (1.6) 


294.0 (3.6) 


297.0 (1.9) 


278.4 (2.5) 


288.3 (1.8) 


294.0 (3.6) 


297.2 (1.6) 


England (UK) 


307.0 (2.3) 


315.5 (4.5) 


313.4 (2.3) 


296.2 (3.3) 


307.7 (2.3) 


315.5 (4.5) 


317.3 (2.1) 


Northern Ireland (UK) 


303.2 (2.6) 


303.5 (6.0) 


310.9 (3.1) 


300.6 (3.6) 


302.2 (3.0) 


303.5 (6.0) 


305.1 (3.1) 


England/N. Ireland (UK) 


307.0 (2.2) 


315.1 (4.4) 


313.4 (2.2) 


296.6 (3.1) 


307.6 (2.2) 


315.1 (4.4) 


317.0 (2.0) 


Average 


293.0 (0.4) 


299.7 (0.9) 


303.0 (0.4) 


285.4 (0.6) 


293.8 (0.4) 


299.7 (0.9) 


300.9 (0.4) 



Cyprus' 



280.4 



(2.0) 



276.9 



(5.1 



281.6 



(2.2) 



(3.1) 



270.8 



(2.5) 



276.9 



(5.1) 



274.3 



(2.6) 



1 . See notes on page 408. 

Note: Data are based on a multiple linear regression model. Reference groups (in brackets) for each socio-demographic characteristics are: age (35-44); gender (men); immigrant 
and language background (native born, native language); educational attainment (upper secondary); parents' educational attainment (upper secondary); participation in adult 
education and training (participated); level of engagement in reading at work/outside work (third quintile); level of engagement in numeracy-related practices at work/outside 
work (third quintile); and level of engagement in ICT-related practices at work/outside work (third quintile). Lower than upper secondary includes ISCED 1, 2 and 3C short. 
Upper secondary education includes ISCED 3A, 3B, 3C long and 4. Tertiary includes ISCED 5A, 5B and 6. Where possible, foreign qualifications are included as per their closest 
correspondance to the respective national education systems. 
Source: Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC) (2012). 
StatLink mrÉm http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888932900061 
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